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INTRODUCTION. 


N this  work,  The  Histor}'  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  the 
primary  object  is  to  set  forth  the  character  and  career  of  a School 
of  Medicine  which  from  the  first  has  held  a leading  place  among 
similar  institutions,  and  which  has,  at  every  stage  of  its  history, 
exerted  exceptional  influence  in  the  medical  profession.  Its  foundations  are 
directly  traceable  to  the  days  and  events  which  marked  the  beginnings  of 
scientific  medicine  in  America.  Its  struggles  for  existence  and  recognition, 
as  traced  in  the  heroic  efforts  of  its  founder,  George  McClellan,  give  added 
interest  to  that  great  name.  The  success  wliich  it  eventually  achieved,  and 
the  place  which  it  has  come  to  fill,  reflect  honor  upon  all  who  were  ]>ar- 
ticipants  in  the  work  of  establishment  and  development,  and  are  a source  of 
pride  to  all  who  have  been  its  beneficiaries. 

The  institution  has  too  long  been  without  an  adequate  and  accessible 
history.  Prior  to  this  work,  there  was  only  the  brief  history  by  Dr.  James 
\V.  Holland,  published  in  the  Class-Book  of  1899 — accurate  and  admir- 
able narrative,  but,  by  space  limitation,  necessarily  wanting  in  many  par- 
ticulars. When  the  present  work  was  projected,  many  prominent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  gave  their  hearty  encouragement 
and  lent  their  efforts  to  its  support.  In  the  “ History  of  the  Jefferson 
Aledical  College  ” Dr.  Gould  has,  perhaps,  performed  his  most  useful  and 
meritorious  work,  coming  to  his  task  with  ample  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
and  a degree  of  interest  at  once  commendable  and  admirable.  Upon  his 
and  their  own  behalf  the  publishers  make  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
obligations  to  various  gentlemen  for  valuable  assistance — to  Dr.  James  W. 
Holland,  Dean,  for  opening  various  avenues  of  information,  and  verifying- 
important  documents;  and  to^  Mr.  William  Potter,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  for  access  to  the  records  of  that  l^ody.  To  Dean  Holland  is 
also  due  our  thanks  for  affording  acce.ss  to  the  Library  and  other  rooms 
of  the  College  to  the  photographer.  Mr.  E.  N.  Fought  has  made  the  prints 
for  the  reproduction  of  the  historic  plates  and  portraits  of  former  teachers 
which  accompany  the  historical  text. 

These  volumes  are  concerned,  secondarily,  with  personal  factors— the 
character  of  the  men  who,  for  the  service  rendered  in  instruction,  guidance, 
and  inspiration,  themseb'es  deserve  to  he  held  in  honor.  Following  after 
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them  are  the  ranks  of  those  so  highly  favored  as  to  have  been  the  objects  of 
their  care.  In  neither  case  can  it  Ije  expected  that  in  the  compass  of  this 
work  a complete  account  can  he  given  of  the  character  and  career  of  any; 
nor  is  it  possible  even  to  make  mention  of  all  whose  names  have  been  inscribed 
upon  the  rolls.  What  is  attempted  here  is  an  exhibition,  as  shown  in  its 
.Alumni,  of  the  general  results  of  the  work  of  the  left’ersou  Medical  College, 
in  its  office  of  professional  education. 

Nor  is  this  a selection  of  what  may  he  arbitrarily  considered  the  best 
e.xamples,  but  a broad  illustration  from  the  entire  array  of  instructors  and 
imstructed.  \\’hile  it  may  not  be  <loubted  that  those  who  are  here  presented 
have  achieved  more  or  less  eminence  in  their  various  fields  of  effort,  it  should 
he  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  numh.er  of  those  whose  names  were  not 
obtainable  have  also  in  manifold  good  works  and  honorable  achievements 
illustrated  the  genial  inHuence  and  positive  benefits  of  the  collegiate  training. 
Indeed,  the  larger  influence  of  such  an  institution  lies  in  what  does  not 
readily  res])ond  to  analysis,  investigation,  or  enumeration,  hut  reaches  out 
into  the  countless  invisible  hut  powerful  influences  that  make  up  the  , daily 
life  of  man,  in  all  his  relations  with  his  fellows,  and  so  have  a part  in  the 
development  and  coloidng  of  human  history.  The  examples  found  herein 
are  of  a representative  character,  showing  the  influence  of  a liberal  profes- 
sional training.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  or  estimate  the  effect  of  the  mani- 
fold activities  that  have  radiated  from  the  Jefferson  Aledical  College.  But 
from  such  a history  as  is  contained  in  these  pages,  and  from  the  glimpses  into 
the  lives  and  work  of  the  teachers  and  students  presented,  enough  is  to  be 
discerned  to  justify  the  foresight  of  the  founders  of  tlie  institution,  the 
generosity  of  its  patrons,  and  the  fostering  care  of  the  State.  This  depart- 
ment of  the  work — the  gathering  of  personal  data,  and  the  writings  based 
thereupon — has  necessarily  been  committed  to  the  regular  editorial  staff  of 
the  publishing  house  which  has  undertaken  the  issuance  of  this  history. 

The  Pubi.isiier.s. 
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JEFFERSON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 


CHAPTER  I. 

Medical  Practitioners  in  Colonial  Times — Early  Lectures  and 

Schools  of  Medical  Instruction — Beginning  of  the  History 
OF  THE  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

HE  rise  and  progress  of  medical  science  in  America  forms  an  im- 
portant chapter  in  the  history  of  the  new  world.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  with  reference  to  Pennsylvania,  where  under  the 
early  English,  rule  the  Quaker  iniluence  predominated,  the  Quakers 
being  a people  who  gave  medicine  a leading  place  among  the  professions. 

The  American  colonies  were  peopled  by  various  races,  each  represented 
by  progressive  men  who,  in  jiart  because  of  natural  disposition,  in  part  from 
the  necessities  imposed  by  their  isolated  position  and  incident  self-dejiendence, 
soon  threw  off  the  trammels  of  long  time  custom,  and  entered  upon  a new 
era  in  science  as  well  as  in  government.  For,  soon  after  their  coming,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  popularized,  and  this  marked  the 
speedy  end  of  charlatanism  and  necromancy,  and  the  beginnings  of  modern 
medicine  based  upon  a slow  but  progressive  investigation  of  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, and  chemistry. 

With  the  earliest  permanent  English  settlement,  that  at  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  came  one  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  physician  in  America. 
He  was  Thomas  Wooten,  wdiom  Toner,  in  his  “Contributions  to  the  Annals 
of  Medical  Progress,”  speaks  of  as  “Surgeon-General  of  the  Colony,”  while 
Captain  John  Smith  terms  him  “chirurgeon.”  Surgery  was  comparatively 
unknown,  and  such  operations  as  were  then  performed  were  entrusted  to 
persons  called  barbers,  or  barber-surgeons.  A year  later  Dr.  WGlter  Russell 
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arrived,  accompanying  Captain  Smith  in  his  explorations  of  the  Virginia 
inland  waters,  and  treating  him  for  scnne  injury,  as  he  also  did  an  Indian 
chief  for  a gunshot  wound.  None  of  these  early  surgeons  or  physicians 
remained  long,  and  in  1609  Captain  Smith,  having  received  an  injury  from 
an  explosion  of  gun])owder,  was  obliged  to  return  to  England  for  treatment, 
there  being  "neither  chirurgeon  or  chirurgery  at  the  fort.”  It  may  be  noted 
that  Virginia  was  first  of  the  colonies  to  attempt  the  safeguarding  of  the 
people  against  quackery,  by  the  enactment  ( 1639)  of  a law  "to  compel 
physicians  and  surgeons  to  declare  on  oath  the  value  of  their  medicines." ' 

Next  after  Virginia  the  ^Massachusetts  Bay  colony  had  a physician,  in 
the  person  of  Samuel  Fuller,  who  was  of  the  “Mayflower"  company  in  1620. 
W'hile  the  records  of  the  time  refer  to  him  as  surgeon  of  the  Plymouth  settle- 
ment, it  does  not  appear  that  he  held  a medical  diploma.  He  treated  the 
])eople  through  a large  extent  of  territory,  as  population  expanded,  and  his 
wife  performed  industrious  service  as  a midwife.  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  a 
son  of  Governor  Winthrop,  who  followed  shortly  afterward,  was  famous  for 
his  medical  attainments.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  time,  had 
been  among  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  became 
Governor  of  Connecticut. 

The  hrst  physician  of  record  in  New  Amsterdam  was  Harman  Myndertz 
\'an  de  Bogart,  a ship's  surgeon,  who  came  with  the  Dutch  vessel 
"Eendraght,"  on  May  24,  1630.  In  1652,  when  the  population  of  the 
settlement  was  presumaldy  one  thousand  or  less,  there  were  resident  surgeons, 
for  in  February  of  that  year,  as  shown  in  the  “Register  of  New  Netherlands. 
1627-74."  on  the  petition  of  the  chirurgeons  of  New  Amsterdam,  “none  hut 
they  he  allowed  to  shave,  the  Director-General  and  Council  understanding 
that  shaving  doth  not  appertain  exclusively  to  chirurgery,  hut  is  an  appendix 
thereunto;  that  no  man  can  he  prevented  operating  on  himself,  nor  to  do 
another  this  friendly  act,  provided  it  he  through  courtesy  and  not  for  gain, 
w Inch  is  hereby  forbidden."  At  the  same  time  it  was  also  (nvlered  that  “ship 
barbers  shall  not  be  allowed  to  dress  any  wounds  nor  administer  any  poti(ms 
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on  shore  without  the  previous  kucovledge  and  special  consent  of  th.e  peti- 
tioners, or  at  least  of  Dr.  Johannes  La  Montague, " who  was  not  only  a 
ph)^sician  but  the  adviser,  and  in  many  instances  the  agent,  of  Governor 
Kieft.  The  petitioners  are  believed  to  have  lieen  Hans  Kierstede,  Jacob  Hen- 
dricksen  Verrevanger,  and  Jacob  L’Oragne.  The  inhibitory  ordinance  directed 
against  the  ship’s  barbers  is  of  peculiar  interest,  for  in  it  is  to  be  discerned 
the  first  legal  provisions  for  the  protection  of  medical  practitioners  in  New 
York,  and,  it  is  believed,  in  America.  The  physicians  before  named,  wdio 
were  thus  favored,  may  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  modern  medicine 
in  New  York.  Of  them  the  most  conspicuous  was  Dr.  Hans  Kierstede, 
who  was  the  progenitor  of  a long  line  of  physicians  and  surgeons.  He 
married  Sarah  Roelefs,  a daughter  of  Annetje  Jans,  whose  descendants  have 
for  a century  and  a half  laid  claim  to  the  Trinity  Church  and  other  valuable 
lands  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Dr.  Verrevanger,  another  c.f  these  pioneer 
physicians,  is  known  as  the  founder  of  the  first  hospital  within  the  territory 
of  the  present  United  States.  This  was  established  in  a building  purchased 
for  the  purpose,  in  1680,  not  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the  physically  suffer- 
ing, but  for  the  relief  of  householders  against  the  exactions  of  the  Dutch 
authorities,  who  billetted  upon  them  sick  soldiers,  and,  in  some  instances, 
sick  negroes. 

Reference  has  thus  been  made  to  medical  conditions  in  the  earlier  set-' 
tied  colonies  in  order  that  those  in  Pennsylvania,  at  a later  day,  may  lie 
intelligently  discerned.  The  first  of  the  barber-surgeons  on  the  Delaware 
river  was  Jan  Petersen,  who  was  publicly  employed  by  the  Swedish  author- 
ities, in  July,  1638,  at  ten  guilders  per  month.  After  him  came  Hans 
Jansche.  1644;  Timon  Stiddem,  1655;  Jan  Oo.sting,  1657;  and  Peter  Tyne- 
man,  i6to.  They  found  little  employment,  the  Swedes  and  the  Dutch  in 
that  region,  in  their  simple  pastoral  lives,  suffering  from  slight  ailments  only, 
which  they  treated  themselves,  sometimes  resorting  to  friendly  Indians  for 
herbal  remedies. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  English  supremacy,  old  things  passed 
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away.  I’enn  had  not  yet  ])lanted  his  colony  when,  in  1655,  Colonel  Richard 
Niccdls  l.ecaine  l)e])uty  Covernor  of  New  York,  under  the  royal  g’rantee. 
Janies  Stuart,  Duke  of  'S'ork,  and  promulgated  “the  Duke’s  Laws."  This 
code,  although  framed  solely  for  the  colony  of  New  York,  was,  for  the 
limes,  so  broad  and  tolerant,  upon  the  whole  so  beneficent  in  its  iirovisions, 
that,  if  it  did  not  liccome  the  recognized  law  of  the  other  English  colonies, 
its  spirit  prevailed  in  them  to  a large  degree.  Indeed,  a portitin  of  these 
laws,  pertaining,  too,  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  was  in  1672  adopted 
N'erhatim  liy  the  .\ssemhly  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony,  and  placed  ui)on 
its  statute  hooks.  The  following  is  the  text : 

“It  is  therefore  ordered  that  no  ])erson  or  per.sons  whatsoever,  employed 
at  any  time  about  the  hodyes  of  men,  women,  or  cliildren  for  the  preservation 
of  life  or  health:  as  Chirurgeons,  Midwives,  Pliysicians  or  others,  jiresume 
to  exercise  or  put  forth  any  act  contrary  to  the  known  approved  Rules  of 
-\rt,  in  each  Mystery  and  Occupation,  nor  exercise  any  force  violence  or 
cruelty  upon  or  towards  the  body  of  any  whether  ycAing  or  old  (no  not  in  the 
most  difil'cult  and  desperate  cases)  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  such 
as  are  skilled  in  the  same  ,\rt  (if  such  mav  l:ie  had)  or  at  least  of  some  of 
the  wisest  and  gravest  then  present,  and  the  cemsent  of  the  patient  or 
])atients  if  thev  he  mentis  comnotes,  much  less  contrary  to  such  advice  and 
consent.  Upon  such  severe  j.mnishment  as  tlie  nature  of  the  fact  may  deserve: 
which  Law  never-the-less  is  not  intended  to  discourage  any  from  all  lawful 
use  of  their  skill,  Init  rather  to  encourage  and  direct  them  in  the  right  use 
thereof,  and  to  inhibit  and  restrain  the  presum])tuous  arrogancy  of  such 
as  through  presidence  of  their  own  skill  or  any  other  sinister  res])ects,  dare 
h'oldly  attempt  to  exercise  any  violence  u])on  or  toward  the  hodyes  of  the 
young  or  old,  one  or  the  other,  to  the  prejudice  or  hazard  of  the  life  or  limhe 
of  man  woman  or  child.” 

• 

Pennsylvania,  which  came  into  being  later  than  did  the  colonies  previ- 
ouslv  referred  to,  entered  upon  its  career  under  conditions  the  most  favor- 
able. Upon  its  soil  the  foundations  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  w’ere  laid 
deep  and  strong,  and  the  individual  was  exalted  in  all  his  best  attributes. 
I’enn  had  proclaimed  to  all  comers  that  they  should  feel  assured,  for  them- 
selves and  for  all  generations  to  come  after  them,  of  their  entire  freedom 
as  men  and  Christians,  “that  they  may  not  he  brought  in  bondage  but  by 
their  own  consent."  Pie  made  it  his  care  to  frame  a constitution  “as  near 
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as  may  be  conveniently  to  the  primitive,  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of 
the  Kingdom  of  England,”  hut  introducing  the  democratic  method  of  making 
all  offices  elective,  and  a new  principle  of  perfect  religious  freedom — “that 
no  man  nor  numbers  of  men  upon  earth  hath  power  or  authority  to  rule  over 
men's  consciences  in  religious  matters.”  This  was  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  theocratical  ideas  of  the  Puritans  in  New  England,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  aristocratical  reign  of  Locke  in  Carolina,  on  the  other.  In  response 
to  Penn’s  liberal  scheme  of  government,  his  declaration  of  his  intention  “to 
try  this  holy  experiment  of  a free  colony  for  all  mankind,”  came  a sturdy 
people- — men,  and  women,  too,  of  brawn,  brain,  and  conscience,  with  lofty 
ideas  of  duty  to  their  God  and  their  fellows.  The  greater  number  were 
farmers  and  mechanics.  Simple  and  clean  in  their  lives,  the  homes  which 
they  huilded  were  humble,  hut  they  were  the  seat  of  all  the  dome.stic  virtues, 
and  the  children  they  reared  inherited  the  athletic  frame,  rugged  constitution, 
and  moral  fiber  of  their  hu'hears.  Their  leaders  were  men  of  no  ordinary 
mold,  as  witness  those  comprising  the  first  Assembly  which  met  at  Upland, 
now  the  city  of  Chester,  and  who  there  expressed  their  hearty  acceptance 
of  Penn’s  principles  of  civil  government  and  religious  freedom,  and  adopted 
the  “Great  Law  of  Pennsylvania,”  that  merciful  code,  in  which  the  only 
death  penalty  prescribed  was  for  the  crime  of  murder,  in  this  regard  strangely 
dissimilar  from  that  of  East  Jersey,  which  jwovided  death  for  thirteen  dis- 
tinct crimes  and  offenses.  It  is  not  strange  that  u])on  such  foundations,  laid 
by  such  a people,  Pennsylvania  was  soon  to  take  a leading  place  in  states- 
manship, in  letters,  in  the  sciences  and  in  mechanics. 

A vanguard  to  the  Penn  colony  of  1682  was  the  little  company  of  agents 
for  the  Society  of  Eree  Traders.  The  President,  Dr.  Nicholas  Moore,  was 
a physician,  hut  little  more  than  this  mere  fact  is  known  of  him.  The  official 
“chirurgeon”  was  John  Goodson,  who  came  from  London,  England,  fir.st 
settling  at  Upland.  To  him  all  writers  of  Pennsylvania  history  accord  the 
distinction  of  having  been  the  first  practicing  physician  in  the  colony,  the 
ship’s  barbers  previously  named  having  been  located  in  Delaware,  at  New 
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Amstel,  near  the  present  city  of  New  Castle.  Goodson  does  not,  however, 
long  remain  in  view,  his  removal  to  Philadelphia  being  the  last  mention  of 
him  which  we  find.  With  Penn  in  the  "Welcome”  came  Thomas  Lloyd, 
Thomas  Wynne,  and  Griffith  Owen,  medical  men  of  character  and  repute, 
and  trained  in  European  schools.  "These,”  says  a contemporary  writer, 
"like  other  ATlshmen  and  Englishmen  who  first  occupied  this  part  of  the 
colony,  were  well  calculated  to  secure  for  it  a prominence  in  national  welfare, 
in  scientific  standing,  and  in  morality,  which  it  soon  reached  and  long  main- 
tained.” Of  Owen  it  is  to  he  said  that  in  attainments  and  usefulness  he  was 
foremost  of  the  practitioners  of  his  day,  and  for  the  last  half  of  his  life, 
covering  a period  of  thirty-five  years,  he  was  the  most  industrious  man  of 
his  calling  in  the  colony,  his  practice  extending  down  the  river  and  into  the 
interior.  He  'vas  the  performer  of  the  first  recorded  case  of  amputation  in 
Pennsylvania,  removing'  the  arm  of  a young  man  rvhich  had  been  injured  in 
the  firing  of  a salute  in  honor  of  Penn  on  his  return  from  England.  Not- 
withstanding his  devotion  to  his  profession.  Owen  was  prominent  in  public 
affairs,  serxing  as  a member  of  tlie  Assembly,  Deputy  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  Commissioner  of  Property ; and  he  frequently  preached  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Quakers,  in  whose  councils  he  was  held  with  a respect  almost  amount- 
ing to  reverence.  He  was  highly  regarded  by  Penn,  who  wu'ote  of  him  as 
"tender  Griffith  Owen,  wdio  both  sees  and  feels.”  He  left  a namesake  son. 
w’ho  was  also  a physician,  hut  died  at  an  early  age.  Lloyd  and  Wynne  have 
little  more  than  a nominal  connection  witli  the  medical  profession,  so  soon 
did  they  turn  their  attention  to  public  affairs.  Their  diversion  to  the  latter 
field  was  ju'oliahly  due  to  necessity  fully  as  much  as  to  inclination,  for  there 
xvas  little  emiiloyrnent  for  them  as  physicians.  Lloyd  became  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor, President  of  the  Council,  and  Keejicr  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Province. 
W'ynne  was  President  of  the  first  Assembly,  a man  always  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  province,  and  in  good  rejnite  with  the  people,  although  there  were 
those  whom  he  left  behind  in  England  who  would  have  robbed  him  of  his 
fair  name  and  character.  the  names  of  Llovd  and  W'vnne  must  he  held 
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in  association  witli  that  of  Owen,  for  upon  the  labors  of  these  three  rest  in 
large  degree  the  foundations  of  medical  science  and  medical  institutions  in 
iVnnsylvania,  which  was  then  and  for  many  years  afterwards  in  advance 
of  ail  the  other  colonies  in  these  respects. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  from  the  beginning  of  its  history  the 
city  founded  by  Penn  increased  rapidly  in  population  and  commercial  im- 
portance, and  in  spite  of  the  dignity  which  Owen  and  his  colleagues  gave 
to  their  profession,  there  was  for  a considerable  time  little  inclination  on  the 
part  of  its  people  to  add  to  the  number  of  those  who  would  practice  physic 
and  surgery.  On  the  contrary,  there  appears  to  have  been  a determination 
to  discourage  growth  in  that  direction.  In  1685,  three  years  after  the  colony 
was  planted,  Charles  Gordon,  of  New  Jersey,  in  a letter  to  his  brother  in 
England,  also  a physician,  wrote  as  follows;  “If  you  desire  to  come  hither 
yourself,  you  may  come  as  a Planter,  or  a Merchant,  but  as  a Doctor  of 
Medicine  I cannot  advise  you:  for  I hear  of  no  diseases  here  to  cure  biit 
some  Agues,  and  cutted  legs  and  fingers,  and  there  is  no  want  of  empirics  for 
these  already ; I confess  you  could  do  more  than  any  yet  in  America,  being- 
versed  both  in  Chirurgery  and  Pharmacie,  for  here  are  abundance  of  curious 
herbs,  shrubs  and  trees,  and  no  doubt  medicinal  ones  for  making  drugs,  but 
there  is  little  or  no  employment  in  this  way.”  Another,  Gabriel  Thomas,  a 
man  of  substance,  unquestionably  a man  of  positive  ideas,  and  with  in- 
dividual opinions  of  men  and  things,  a])])ears  to  have  stoutly  opposed  the 
presence  of  both  doctors  and  lawyers  in  the  colony.  In  his  diary,  in  writing 
of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  region,  he  notes:  “Of  lawyers  and  physi- 

cians I shall  say  nothing,  because  this  country  is  now  Peaceable  and  Healthy; 
long  may  it  so  continue  and  never  ha\  e occasion  for  the  tongue  of  the  one 
nor  the  Pen  of  the  other,  Ijoth  equally  destructive  to  Alen's  Estates  and  Sins; 
besides,  for.sooth,  they.  Hangman  like,  have  a License  to  Alurder  and  make 
Mischief.” 

In  1711,  six  years  before  the  death  of  Dr.  Griffith  Owen.  Dr.  John 
Kearsley  came  to  Philadelphia  and  entered  upon  a career  which  stamped  him 
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as  the  foremost  practitioner  and  medical  teacher  of  his  day.  Born  in  Eng- 
land, he  had  received  the  most  thorough  professional  training  that  could 
then  be  obtained.  He  came  into  prominence  at  the  time  when  Franklin  was 
mounting  “to  the  zenith  of  his  influence  and  fame’’ ; when  John  Bartram  was 
“reliecting  lustre  on  his  native  land”  by  his  discoveries  in  the  science  of 
botany,  which  led  to  his  being  mentioned  as  the  “greatest  practical  botanist 
in  the  world,”  and  when  David  Rittenhouse  was  working  out  his  scientific 
problems  in  astronomy  and  mathematics.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  teacher, 
and  received  into  his  office  a large  number  of  young  students,  some  of  whom 
subsequently  found  recognition  as  among  the  brightest  minds  known  to  the 
profession  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Among  these  was 
John  Bard,  who  located  in  New  York,  where  he  became  famous  as  a prac- 
titioner and  author ; he  established  the  first  quarantine  station  there.  His 
son.  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  a native  of  Philadelphia,  and  a graduate  in  medicine 
of  the  Edinburgh  (Scotland)  University,  was  the  principal  factor  in  the 
founding  of  the  Medical  School  of  King’s  College,  New  York.  Another 
student  under  Kearsley  was  John  Redman,  also  horn  in  Philadeljdfia,  who 
completed  his  medical  studies  in  England  and  Scotland,  became  one  of  the 
earliest  physicians  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  the  first  President  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadeli)hia,  hut  whose  greatest  distinction, 
perhaps,  was  that  he  was  for  six  years  the  professional  preceptor  of  Benjamin 
Rush.  Of  his  pupils,  said  one  writer,  Kearsley  “exacted  services  beyond 
those  which  belonged  specifically  to  their  medical  studies,  for  they  were 
required  to  compound  his  medicines  and  go  his  errands,  and  do  for  him  other 
menial  services,  emerging  from  his  hard  school  with  a rare  fitness  for  the 
work  they  were  to  do  in  their  rapidly  developing  country.”  Others  who, 
if  they  were  not  actual  students  under  Kearsley,  came  under  his  influence  and 
listened  at  times  to  his  expositions  of  medicine,  general  science  and  govern- 
mental affairs,  and  made  for  themselves  useful  careers  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, were  Thomas  Cadwalader,  ^\Mlliam  Shippen,  Thomas  Bond, 
Phineas  Bond,  Cadwalader  Evans,  and  Kearsley’s  ne])hew  John  Kearsley, 
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Jr.  Dr.  Kearsley  was  as  useful  iu  community  affairs  as  he  was  in  his 
profession.  He  ser\’ecl  for  man}^  years  in  the  Assembly,  in  which  body  he 
displayed  fine  oratorical  abilities  and  an  almost  passionate  patriotic  spirit. 
He  interested  himself  in  various  public  enterprises,  and  contributed  liberally 
to  the  building  of  Christ  Church,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting 
structures  of  its  kind  in  the  state.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  Christ 
Church  Hospital  for  Poor  Widows,  a charity  which  has  been  maintained 
to  the  present  day.  He  had  a cultivated  taste  for  architecture,  and  was  the 
designer  of  Independence  Hall  and  Christ  Church. 

Philadelphia  witnessed  the  first  attempt  at  systematic  instruction  in  medi- 
cine in  America.  Dr.  Cadwallader  Colden,  a native  of  Scotland  and  a 
graduate  of  Edinburgh.  University,  came  to  the  city  in  1710,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  In  1717  he  sought  to  procure  a legislative  appropriation  in  his 
own  behalf  as  physician  to  minister  to  the  medical  recjuirements  of  the  poor. 
He  also  made  an  attempt  to  establish,  with  the  aid  of  an  Act  of  Assembly, 
a course  of  public  physical  lectures,  “to  the  support  of  which  every  unmarried 
man  above  twenty-one  years  should  pay  six  shillings  eight  pence  yearly ; and 
that  the  corpses  of  all  persons  whatever  who  died  here  should  be  visited 
by  an  appointed  physician  who  should  receive  for  his  trouble  three  shillings 
and  four  pence.”  The  plan  did  not  receive  the  approval  of  the  legislative 
power,  and  Cclden's  endeavor  yielded  no  substantial  results.  He  remained 
but  five  years,  busily  engaged  in  practice  and  associated  with  Franklin  in 
scientific  investigations,  and  otherwise  taking  a useful  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  growing  city.  During  this  time  he  wrote  his  first  medical  paper,  one 
on  “Animal  Secretion,”  which  his  friend,  the  distinguished  Edmund  Halley, 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  In  1715  Colden  visited  England, 
and  on  his  return  located  in  New  York,  which  became  tbe  scene  of  his  most 
active  and  useful  efforts  as  a scientist  and  publicist. 

About  1750,  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader,  a native  of  Philadelphia,  began 
public  medical  teaching  with  a series  of  dissections  ^md  demonstrations  in 
anatomy.  This  is  said  to  have  been  done  for  the  especial  instruction  of  Dr. 
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Shippen  and  several  others  who  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  Enropean 
schools,  and  was  the  first  teaching  institution  of  its  kind  in  Pennsylvania. 
Tt  is  pleasant  to  note  tliat  his  students,  who  were  practitioners  themselves, 
were  entirely  devoid  of  envy  or  jealousy,  and  eagerly  sought  his  instruction, 
which  he  gave  out  oi  a sincere  love  for  science.  Dr.  Cadwalader  was  the 
author  of  a work  entitled  “An  Essay  on  the  West  Indian  Gripes,”  which  was 
one  of  the  very  first  publications  on  a medical  subject  to  be  produced  in  this 
country.  In  this  he  records  a necropsy  in  1742.  which  was  one  of  the  first  in 
the  American  provinces,  and  probably  second  only  to  the  autopsy  on  the 
body  of  Governor  Slaughter,  whose  mysterious  death  in  1691  gave  rise  to  the 
suspicion  that  he  had  been  poisoned. 

The  practice  of  inoculation  for  smallpox  seems  to  have  been  resorted  to 
during  the  epidemic  of  1731.  by  Dr.  John  Kearsley,  Dr.  Lloyd  Zachary,  the 
elder  Shippen,  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader,  Dr.  Somers  and  Dr.  Thomas  Bond. 
Dr.  Thomas  Graeme,  then  one  of  the  noted  physicians  of  the  day,  favored 
the  ]iractice,  hut  was  sick  throughout  the  period  of  the  scourge. 

During  this,  the  formative  period  of  medical  history  in  Pennsylvania, 
there  was  manifested  a deep  interest  in  educational  and  scientific  subjects 
by  men  of  learning  and  humanitarian  tendencies.  This  led  to  numerous 
inve.stigations  of  scientific  subjects,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  institu- 
tnms  of  much  importance,  and.  it  is  to  he  noted,  the  leading  physicians  bore 
a full  share  in  the  arduous  labors  in  connection  therewith.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  founded  in  July.  1731,  the  first 
subscription  library  in  America.  Another  was  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  founded  in  1743.  and  the  outgrowth  of  the  once  famous  Junta,  or 
Leather  A])ron  Club,  which  was  formed  in  1728  by  Eranklin  and  a few 
of  his  as.sociates.  Still  another  was  the  .\cademy  of  Philadelphia,  which 
originated  in  1749.  through  the  suggestion  (T  Dr.  Phineas  Bond  to  Ben- 
jamin h'rankiin.  and  which,  passing  through  different  stages,  advancing 
always,  developed  finally  into  the  Lniversity  of  Penn.sylvania,  the  alma 
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mater  of  thousands  of  men  schooled  in  the  professions  of  medicine  and  law, 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  other  useful  pursuits. 

Another  noteworthy  institution  originating  during  the  same  period  was 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  founded  in  1751.  largely  through  Franklin's 
influence,  but  greatly  advanced  hy  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  who,  with  Thomas 
Bond,  Lloyd  Zachary  and  Phineas  Bond,  formed  the  first  visiting  staff,  while 
Thomas  Cadwalader,  Graeme  Moore,  and  John  Redman  constituted  the  con- 
sulting staff.  This  was  the  first  regularly  established  hospital  in  the  colonies, 
preceding  that  at  New  York  hy  twenty  years  (1771),  and  that  in  Massa- 
chusetts by  a much  longer  period.  By  reason  of  its  superior  opportunities 
for  clinical  observation,  it  was  for  many  years  the  most  important  field  for 
medical  instruction  in  the  country. 

In  1786  was  established  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  the  pioneer  of  its 
kind  in  the  v.'hole  country.  The  first  staff  of  attending  physicians  con- 
sisted of  Drs.  Samuel  P.  Griffiths,  James  Hall,  William  Clarkson,  John 
Morris,  John  Carson,  and  Caspar  Wistar,  with  Drs.  Jones,  Shippen,  Kuhn  and 
Rush  as  consultants. 

In  1789  the  College  of  Physicians  came  into  existence.  From  its 
founding  it  has  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  dignified  medical 
bodies  in  America,  whose  fellowships  are  a sure  index  of  professional  integrity 
and  worth.  One  well  known  writer  of  the  medical  profession  and  its  insti- 
tutions in  Pennsylvania,  treating  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  says  it  was 
“largely  composed  of  the  very  men  whose  force  and  Irreadth  w^as  shown 
hy  the  fact  that  they  were  sufficient  to  include  in  the  .sphere  of  their  activities 
in  many  cases  not  one  hut  many  of  these  important  bodies,  for  the  roll  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  included  the  names  of  men  of  the  greatest  influence 
in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  colony  and  afterwards  of  the  nation  when 
Philadelphia  was  the  center  of  government." 

The  founding  of  the  Academy  of  Philadelphia  in  a large  measure  satisfied 
the  demand  for  an  institution  of  higher  education  in  the  city  and  province. 
It  was  the  result  of  a project  of  Franklin,  formulated  in  a pamphlet  issued 
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by  him,  and  entitled  “Proposals  Relating-  to  the  Education  of  Youth  in 
Pennsylvania."  The  founders  were  among  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
city,  and  included  among  the  ])liysicians  Lloyd  Zachary,  William  Shippen, 
Phineas  Bond,  and  Thomas  Bond.  Each  was  deeply  interested  in  the  work ; 
they  hnilded  well,  and  the  structure  which  resulted  from  their  efforts  has 
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Printed  in  the  Year,  M.DCC.XLIX. 
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Title  page  of  Franklin’.s  Proposal?. 

endured  to  the  present  time.  In  1755  the  charter  was  amended,  and  the 
name  changed  to  The  College,  Academy  and  Charitable  School  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  at  the  same  time  the  institution  was  authorized  to  grant  the 
“usual  University  degrees.” 

The  Medical  School  of  the  Academy  of  Philadelphia  was  founded  in 
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1765,  sixteen  years  after  the  estaljlishinent  of  the  xA.caclemy  (or  College) 
itself.  It  was  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  z\inerica,  predating  the  Medical 
School  of  King’s  College,  New  York,  1767;  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
1783;  and  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School,  1798.  These  were  the  only 
medical  schools  in  the  country  until  after  the  heginning  of  the  next  century, 
the  medical  department  of  the  Uni^'ersity  of  Maryland  having  been  founded 
in  1807,  that  of  Yale  College  in  1813,  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  in 
Cincinnati,  in  1819:  and  all  others  later. 


Academy  avd  College. 


The  pioneer  medical  school  owes  its  founding  chiefly  to'  Dr.  John 
Morgan,  who  was  a native  of  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  first  graduates 
from  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  in  1757.  He  began  his  medical  studies 
under  Dr.  John  Redman,  served  as  surgeon  in  the  French  war,  and  com- 
pleted his  professional  education  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  with  a view  to 
fitting  himself  for  teaching  medicine.  Returning  to  Philadelphia,  he  made 
Dr.  William  Shippen,  Jr.,  his  associate  in  his  project  to  establish  a school  of 
medicine.  Dr.  Shippen  was  also  a native  of  Philadelphia,  a graduate  of  the 
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College  of  New  Jersey,  now  Princeton;  he  had  studied  medicine  under 
his  father,  and  completed  courses  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  during  the 
time  being  a fellow  student  with  Morgan.  Shippen  returned  home  in  1762, 
three  years  before  Morgan,  and  in  the  same  year  delivered  a series  of 
lectures  011  midwifery,  the  first  special  course  in  America  upon  this  subject. 
Later  the  same  year  he  began  a course  of  “anatomical  lectures  for  the 
advantage  of  the  young  gentlemen  now  engaged  in  the  study  of  physic,  in 
this  and  the  neighboring  provinces,  whose  circumstances  and  connections  will 
n(jt  admit  of  their  going  abroad  for  improvement  to  the  anatomical  schools 
of  Europe ; and  also  for  the  entertainment  of  any  gentleman  who  may  have 
the  curiosity  to  understand  the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame.” 

Dr.  Morgan  laid  his  plans  liefore  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  and  they 
were  at  once  approved  (May  3,  1765),  and  he  was  unanimously  elected 
Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia, thus  becoming  the  first  Medical  Professor  created  in  America.  A 
few  weeks  later  (May  30th)  Dr.  Morgan  delived  a “Discourse  upon  the 
Institution  of  Medical  Schools  in  America,"  which  has  been  characterized 
by  Dr.  James  G.  Mumford  (“A  Narrative  of  Medicine  in  America”),  as 
“the  most  notable  American  educational  essay  of  the  eighteenth  century.” 
This  paper  had  been  submitted  to  Dr.  Lothergill,  Dr.  Hunter  and  Dr.  Watson, 
in  London.  One  of  its  paragraphs,  in  a prophetic  vein,  is  worthy  of  repro- 
duction here : 

“Perhaps  this  Medical  Institution,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America, 
though  small  in  the  Iieginning,  may  receive  a constant  increase  of  strength, 
and  annually  e.xert  new'  vigor.  It  may  collect  a number  of  young  persons, 
of  more  than  ordinary  abilities,  and  so  improve  their  knowledge  as  to  spread 
its  reputation  to  distant  parts.  By  sending  these  abroad  duly  qualified,  or  by 
e.xciting  an  emulation  amongst  men  of  parts  and  literature,  it  may  give  birth 
to  other  useful  institutions  of  a similar  nature,  or  occasional  rise,  by  its 
example,  to  numerous  societies  of  different  kinds,  calculated  to  spread  the 
light  of  knowdedge  tlirough  the  whole  American  Continent,  wdierever  in- 
habited.” 

In  September,  1765.  Dr.  Whlliam  Shippen,  Jr.,  was  elected  by  the 
Trustees  to  the  chair  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  and  he  entered  upon  his 


Dr.  John  Morgan. 

(From  painting  in  College  of  Physicians,  Philadelphia.  By  Angelica  Kauffman,  1846.) 
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course  of  lectures  on  November  14th.  Dr.  Morgan  lectured  upon  Materia 
Meclica,  and,  in  the  following  year,  his  subjects  were  announced  to  he 
‘‘Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  with  a preparatory  course  on  Botany, 
Chemistry  and  the  Materia  Meclica.”  Dr.  Thomas  Bond  delivered  a course 
of  “clynical  lectures”  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  “as  a Branch  of  Medical 
Education,”  hut  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  occupied  a professorial  chair 
in  the  medical  school. 

The  first  commencement  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  first  of  any  medical  school  in  America,  was  held  on  June 
2 1st,  1768,  and,  as  the  newspaper  account  says,  “the  whole  was  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  a polite  and  learned  assembly,  who  by  their  kind  appro- 
bation te.stified  the  satisfaction  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  have  in 
the  improvement  of  useful  knowledge  in  their  native  country.”  The  event 
was  written  of  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  follows; 

“This  day  may  he  considered  as  the  Birth-day  of  Medical  Honours  in 
America.  The  Trustees  being  met  at  half  an  hour  past  nine  in  the 
forenoon,  and  tire  several  Professors  and  Medical  Candidates,  in  their  proper 
Habits,  proceeded  from  the  Apparatus  Room  to  the  Public  Hall,  where 
a polite  assembly  of  their  fellow-citizens  were  convened  to  honor  the 
Solemnity.  The  Provost  having  there  received  the  Mandate  for  the  Com- 
mencement from  his  Honor  the  Governor,  as  President  of  the  Trustees, 
introduced  the  business  of  the  day  with  Prayers  and  a short  Latin  Oration, 
suited  to  the  occasion.  The  part  alluding  to  the  School  of  Medicine  is  in  the 
following  language: 

“‘Oh!  Factum  bene!  Vos  c|uoque  Professores  Medici,  qui  magno 
mummi,  temporis  et  laboris  sumpter,  longa  quoque  peregrinatione 
per  varias  regiones,  et  populos,  domum  reduxistis  et  peritiam,  et  nohile  con- 
silium servandi,  et  rationali  praxi,  docendi  alios  servare  valetudinem  vestrum 
civium  Gratum  facistis  omnibus,  sed  pergratum  certe  peritis  illis  medicis  cjui 
artis  suae  dignitatis  conscii,  praxin  rationalem,  et  juventutis  institutionem  in 
re  medica  lilreralem,  hisce  regionihus,  ante  vos  longe  desideraverunt.’ 

“To  this  succeeded 

“i.  A Latin  oration,  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  ‘De  Honorilms 
cpii  in  Omni  aevo  in  veros  Medicinae  cultores  collati  fuerint.’ 

“2.  A dispute  whether  the  Retina  or  Tunica  Chorides  he  the  immediate 
seat  of  vision?  The  argument  for  the  Retina  was  ingeniously  maintained 
by  Mr.  Cowell ; the  opposite  side  of  the  question  was  supported  with  great 
acuteness  by  Mr.  Fullerton,  who  contended  that  the  Retina  is  incapable  of 
the  office  ascribed  to  it.  on  account  of  its  being  easily  permeable  to  the  rays 
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of  light,  and  that  the  choroid  coat,  liy  its  being  opaque,  is  the  proper  part 
for  stopping  the  rays,  and  receiving  the  picture  of  the  object. 

^'3-  Questio,  num  detur  Fluidum  Nervosum?  Mr.  Duffield  held  the 
affirmative  and  Mr.  Way  the  negative,  both  with  great  learning. 

“4.  Mr.  Tilton  delivered  an  essay  ‘On  Respiration,’  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  performed  did  credit  to  his  abilities. 

“5.  The  Provost  then  conferred  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine 
on  the  following  gentlemen,  viz. : Messrs.  John  Archer,  of  New  Castle 

County;  Benjamin  Cowell,  of  Bucks;  Samuel  Duffield  and  Jonathan  Potts, 
of  Philadelphia;  Jonathan  Elmer,  of  New  Jersey;  Humphrey  Fullerton,  of 
Lancaster  County;  David  Jackson,  of  Chester  County;  John  Lawrence,  of 
East  Jersey;  James  Tilton,  of  Kent  County,  Delaware;  and  Nicholas  Way, 
of  Wilmington. 

“6.  An  elegant  valedictory  oration  was  spoken  by  Mr.  Potts,  ‘On  the 
Advantages  derived  in  the  Study  of  Physic,  from  a previous  liberal  education 
in  the  other  sciences.’ 

“The  Provost  (the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith)  then  addressed  the  Grad- 
uates in  a brief  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  College,  and  of  the  quick 
progress  in  the  various  extensive  establishments  it  hath  already  made.  He 
pointed  out  the  general  causes  of  the  advancement  as  well  as  decline  of  liter- 
ature in  different  Nations  of  the  World,  and  observed  to  the  Graduates, 
that  as  they  were  the  first  to  receive  medical  honors  in  America,  on  a regular 
Collegiate  plan,  it  depended  much  on  them,  by  their  future  conduct  and 
eminence,  to  place  such  honors  in  estimation  among  their  countrymen;  con- 
cluding with  an  earnest  appeal  that  they  would  never  neglect  the  oppor- 
tunities which  their  profession  would  give  them,  when  their  art  could  be  of 
no  further  service  to  the  iDcdy,  of  making  serious  impressions  on  their 
patients,  and  fliowing  themselves  men  of  consolation  and  piety,  especially 
at  the  awful  ajjproach  of  death,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  singular  \veight 
from  a lay  character. 

“Dr.  Shippen,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  then  ga^'e  the  re- 
mainder of  the  charge,  further  inviting  the  Graduates  to  support  the  dignity 
of  their  Profession  by  a laudable  perseverance  in  their  studies,  and  by  a 
Practice  becoming  tbe  character  of  a gentleman ; adding  many  useful  pre- 
cepts respecting  their  conduct  towards  their  patients,  charity  towards  all; 
and  with  reference  to  the  opportunity  that  they  might  have  of  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  sick,  and  esteem  of  every  one  who  by  their  vigilance  and 
skill  might  be  relieved  from  suffering,  and  restored  to  health. 

“The  Vice  President  concluded  the  whole  with  Prayer  and  Thanks- 
giving.” 

The  degree  conferred  at  this  time  was  that  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine, 
which  was  discontinued  in  1789,  for  the  rea.son  that  luit  few  who  received 
it  returned  to  the  school  to  labor  for  the  doctorate  degree.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  1771  four  of  the  Bachelors  of  1768  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
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(From  painting  in  College  of  Physicians,  Philadelphia.  Artist  unknown.) 
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Medicine.  These,  the  first  Doctors  of  Medicine  graduated  in  Philadelphia, 
were  Jonathan  Elmer,  Jonathan  Potts,  James  Tilton,  and  Nicholas  Way. 
Each  presented  a thesis,  and  that  of  Potts,  “De  Febribus  intermittentibus 
potissimumtertianis,”  and  hearing'  the  imprint,  “Philadelphiae : Typis  Johannis 
Dunlap,  MDCCLXXI,”  is  still  preserved.  Potts  and  Tilton  both  became 
prominent  by  their  connection  with  the  Continental  army  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary war. 


U..H  tri nn/iimM 
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Fac-simile  Diploma  of  John  Archer,  the  first  Medical  Diploma. 


It  is  to  he  inferred,  in  view  of  the  utterances  of  Dr.  Morgan,  at  the 
commencement  above  referred  to,  that  the  Hippocratic  Oath  was  not  admin- 
istered to  the  graduates,  possibly  out  of  deference  to  the  antipathies  of  the 
Friends  to  all  beyond  simple  affirmation.  The  minutes  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  contain  the  following: 

‘‘Each  of  the  candidates  having  judiciously  answered  the  objections 
made  to  some  ]>arts  of  their  Dissertations,  the  Provost  conferred  upon  them 
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the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic,  with  particular  solemnity,  as  the  highest 
mark  of  honour  which  they  could  receive  in  the  Profession. 

“Dr.  Morgan,  who  was  appointed  to  that  part  of  the  Business,  entered 
into  a ]Darticular  account  of  those  branches  of  study  which  the  Medical  Gen- 
tlemen ought  still  to  prosecute  with  unremitted  Diligence,  if  they  wished  to 
he  eminent  in  their  Profession,  laying  down  some  useful  rules  for  an  honour- 
able practice  in  the  discharge  of  it.  He  observed  that  the  ‘oath’  which 
was  prescribed  by  Hippocrates  to  his  Disciples  had  been  generally  adopted 
in  the  Universities  and  Schools  of  Physic  on  like  occasions,  and  that  laying 
aside  the  form  of  oaths,  the  College,  which  is  of  a free  spirit,  wished  only 
to  bind  its  Sons  and  Graduates  by  the  ties  of  Honour  and  Gratitude,  and  that 
therefore  he  begged  leave  to  impress  upon  those  who  had  received  the  dis- 
tinguished Degree  of  Doctor  that  as  they  were  among  the  foremost  sons  of 
the  Institution,  and  as  the  Birth  Day  of  its  Medical  Honours  had  arisen  upon 
them  with  auspicious  lustre,  they  would,  in  their  practice,  consult  the  safety 
of  their  Patients,  the  good  of  the  community,  and  the  dignity  of  their  Pro- 
fession so  that  the  Seminary  from  which  they  derived  their  Titles  in  Physic, 
might  never  have  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  them.” 

While,  as  has  l)een  shown,  the  first  medical  degrees  in  America  were 
conferred  by  tbe  Medical  School  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  curious 
to  note  that  the  first  full  medical  degrees  were  conferred  by  the  Medical 
School  of  King’s  College,  New  York,  of  which  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  the  medical  department  of  Columbia  University,  is  tbe  legitimate 
successor.  The  Philadelphia  graduates  received  the  Bachelor’s  degree  in 
June,  1768,  and  those  of  New  York  the  same  degree  in  May,  1769,  a year 
later,  the  latter  being  Robert  Tucker  and  Samuel  Kissam.  May  15,  1770, 
'Fucker  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  the  first  recipient  of  that 
honor  in  America,  and  Kissam  received  the  same  degree  May  21,  1771,  one 
month  before  tbe  doctorate  degree  was  conferred  in  Pbiladelphia.  These 
facts  are  of  interest  for  tbe  rea.son  that  the  two  schools  named  run  so  nearly 
parallel  in  their  early  history.  Should  any  value  attach  to  the  fact  of 
priority  in  hearing  the  title  of  Doctor,  we  must  needs  seek  more  ancient 
authority.  Thus,  in  1663,  the  General  Court  of  Rhode  Island  licensed 
Captain  John  Cranston  “to  administer  physick  and  practice  chirurgerie,  and 
is  by  this  court  styled  doctor  of  pbysick  and  chirurgery  by  the  authority  of 
this  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Colony.”  Again,  in  1720,  Yale  College 
conferred  upon  Daniel  Tucker  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  but  this  was 
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simply  an  honorary  degree.  Tucker  had  been  a liberal  benefactor  of  the 
institution,  and  the  reason  for  the  honor  was  so  well  understood  that  his 
M .D.  was  facetiously  interpreted  “Multuin  Donavit.” 

From  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  to  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  medical  institutions  were  constantly  advancing  and  attaining 
a higher  standard  of  efficiency.  The  war  itself  had  temporarily  injured  all 
interests  which  centered  in  Philadelphia,  and  during  the  occupancy  of  the 
city  by  the  British  there  w^as  little  attempt  on  the  part  of  Americans  to  carry 
forw'ard  the  operation  of  many  of  their  institutions.  Medical  interests  suf- 
fered w'ith  others,  yet  the  period  had  its  lesson  in  teaching  the  importance 
of  more  general  education,  particularly  in  regard  to  practice  in  surgery, 
and  after  the  end  of  the  contest  the  minds  of  the  leading  physicians  were 
directed  in  ne^v  channels,  and  there  w'as  a gradual  drawing  together  in  their 
professional  circles.  The  result  was  the  establishment  within  the  next  few' 
years  of  several  new'  and  important  institutions,  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary, 
the  College  of  Physicians,  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  etc. 

There  w'as  established,  too,  a custom  among  the  older  practitioners  of 
giving  their  pnpils  practical  training  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  wdth  occa- 
sional dissections.  This  led  to  the  opening  of  several  private  schools  of 
medicine,  some  of  wdiich  w'ere  of  importance,  and  all  of  wdiich  tended  to 
increase  interest  in  medical  education,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  founding 
of  a second  medical  college  in  the  city. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  first  tw'enty-five  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
constituted  a period  of  reformation  in  the  medical  history  of  Philadelphia; 
a period  of  “reconstruction  and  disaffection  of  various  sorts,  not  the  least 
being  an  awakening  resistance  to  the  old  systems” ; a period  of  “transition 
to  the  extreme  skepticism  that  foreshadow’ed  the  modern  scientific  spirit, 
and  one  of  restlessness  that  sought  to  work  out  tow'ard  new  conditions.”  A 
new  generation  of  factors  w'as  coming  into  existence,  and  a new  school  of 
method  in  practice  v/as  beginning  tO'  replace  the  older  custom.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  an  age  of  progress,  and  as  its  exemplars  and  advocates  held 
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to  advanced  thought  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  they  found 
themselves  opposed  with  many  obstacles,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  non- 
progressive element  of  the  ancient  schools. 

During  this  period  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania had  gained  numerical  supremacy  in  the  country,  and  it  is  probable, 
as  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  F.  P.  Henry,  that  this  very  aggregation  of 
medical  students  in  one  school  in  a growing  city  was  an  impetus  to  larger 
facilities.  Certain  it  is  that  about  the  end  of  the  period  referred  to,  a spirit 
of  disaffection  worked  its  way  into  the  councils  of  the  Urn  rersity  and  in- 
creased the  general  desire  for  the  establishment  of  another  school.  Other 
causes  contributed  to  the  growing  sentiment,  and  it  required  only  a little 
agitation  to  set  them  in  motion. 

The  situation  in  respect  to  the  history  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia  at 
this  time,  if  not  novel,  was  at  least  interesting,  for  important  events  were 
destined  to  follow,  and  at  least  one  great  institution  was  to  be  founded  and 
permanently  maintained.  This  was  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  which 
was  the  result  of  the  united  efforts  of  several  eminent  physicians  of  that 
day,  headed  by  Dr.  George  McClellan,  a leader  in  medical  thought  and 
action,  a man  of  originality  and  power,  and  well  calculated  by  natural  endow- 
ment to  carry  into  successful  operation  any  project  which  his  fertile  brain 
might  formulate. 

In  the  establishment  of  private  schools  of  medical  instruction  during 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman  was  a 
pioneer.  His  work  was  begun  in  1817,  when  he  put  into  operation  a plan 
of  giving  private  and  public  lectures  to  his  pupils,  much  in  the  same  manner 
hut  far  more  comprehensive  in  scope  than  those  which  were  inaugurated 
during  Griffith  Owen’s  time.  Dr.  Chapman  has  been  described  by  biographers 
as  a young  and  popular  Virginian,  a member  of  the  University  Faculty, 
and  a physician  of  much  prominence.  In  his  special  work  he  was  associated 
with  Dr.  Horner,  and  from  the  beginning  made  by  them  soon  came  into 
existence  the  Medical  Institute,  which,  ten  years  later,  “reached  to  the 
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condition  of  a popular  and  systematic  course  of  instruction,”  extending  over 
nearly  the  whole  year,  and  numhering  on  the  rolls  more  than  one  hundred 
students. 

In  i8i8  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish  opened  a school  for  private  instruction 
in  medicine,  and  in  a short  time  had  classes  of  more  than  thirty  pupils.  Thus 
encouraged,  he  called  to  his  assistance  Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  and  afterward 
added  other  lecturers  to  his  corps  of  instructors.  In  1830  the  school  de- 
veloped into  the  Philadelphia  Association  for  Medical  Instruction,  with  a 
Faculty  comprising  Drs.  Parrish,  Wood,  S.  G.  Morton,  J.  R.  Barton  and 
Franklin  Bache;  and  still  later  there  were  added  Jacob  Randolph,  W.  W. 
Gerhard,  Joseph  Pancoast,  and  William  Rush.  The  school  flourished  until 
about  1836,  and  then  began  to  decline.  Its  founder  died  in  1840. 

Another  private  school  which  about  this  time  attracted  some  attention, 
and  a fair  patronage,  was  that  founded  between  1818  and  1820  by  Dr. 
William  Gibson,  a practitioner  of  good  repute,  and  a lecturer  of  more  than 
ordinary  capacity.  His  institution  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  School  of 
Medicine.  It  flourished  for  several  years,  then  fell  into  a decline,  and  passed 
cut  of  existence.  The  associate  lecturers  in  this  school  were  men  of  promi- 
nence in  medical  circles,  among  them  being  Drs.  Jacob  Randolph,  Benjamin 
H.  Coates,  Rene  LaRoche,  John  Hopkinson,  and  Charles  D.  Meigs.  The 
latter  afterward  became  prominently  identified  with  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  and  was  one  of  the  “Faculty  of  1841”  that  extended  the  fame  of  the 
in.stitution  throughout  the  land. 

When,  in  1820,  Dr.  Jason  V.  Lawrence  opened  a school  for  private 
medical  instruction  in  Philadelphia,  he  found  the  field  well  supplied  with 
institutions  of  that  character ; but  he  evidently  reasoned,  and  with  excellent 
judgment,  that  the  city  was  destined  to  become  the  chief  seat  of  medical 
learning  in  tb.e  country.  Being  an  originator  of  new  ideas  in  professional 
work,  and  a man  of  strong  personality,  as  well  as  a scholarly  lecturer,  he 
varied  «omewliat  the  custom  of  the  day  and  named  his  institution  the 
Philadelphia  Anatomical  Rooms.  In  1822  Lawrence  became  Assistant  to  the 
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chairs  of  Anatc-my  and  Surgery  in  the  Universit3^  and  from  that  time  his 
private  enterprise  was  intended  for  a summer  school  to  cover  the  long  va- 
cation (from  April  to  Novemher)  of  the  greater  institution.  He  died  in 
1823,  after  which  the  sehool  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  John  D.  Goodman. 
He  conducted  its  course  with  remarkable  success,  and  during  the  first  year 
gave  lectures  to  seventy  students  ; but  in  1826  he  removed  to  New  York,  and 
Dr.  James  Webster  succeeded  him,  remaining  four  years  as  proprietor,  and 
then  accejhing  a cliair  in  another  institution.  Dr.  Pancoast  then  assumed 
the  management  and  conducted  the  school  until  1839,  when  he  joined  the 
Faculty  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

In  1838  Dr.  James  McClintock  opened  his  Philadelphia  School  of 
Anatomy,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Lawrence,  and  ultimately  succeeding 
to  the  control  of  the  school  founded  by  the  latter.  The  merger  was  effected 
in  1841,  and  thereafter  until  1875  Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy  was 
numbered  among  the  notable  institutions  of  medical  instruction  in  the  city. 
On  the  rolls  of  the  Faculty  are  found  the  names  of  such  men  as  Drs.  William 
K.  Grant,  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  James  A.  Gru'retson,  James  P.  y\ndrews,  R.  S. 
Sutton,  W.  W.  Keen,  Dr.  Richardson,  H.  Lenox  Hodge  and  others.  The 
Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy,  under  its  various  proprietorships  and  names, 
was  in  ail  respects  a worthy  institution,  and  frecjuently  was  mentioned  as  a 
'‘famous  training  ground  for  professional  chairs”  in  medical  schools  of 
more  pretentious  character.  For  many  years  its  history  ran  in  parallel  lines 
with  that  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  the  latter  certainly  profited 
by  its  existence,  although  they  were  in  no  sense  allied  to  one  another. 

In  1821  another  lecture-course  was  started  in  Philadelphia  by  a young 
man  whose  practice  included  the  full  range  of  the  profession,  both  medicine 
and  surgery;  and,  if  he  excelled  in  either,  it  was  in  the  latter  branch.  In  a 
lecture  room  fitted  up  in  connection  with  his  office  at  the  corner  of  Walnut 
and  Swanwick  streets,  this  young  aspirant,  then  twenty-four  years  old,  laid 
the  foundation  for  a permanent  institution  of  medicine  when  he  opened  his 
doors  to  students;  and,  while  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  his  manner  and 
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methods,  and  little  to  indicate  a purpose  other  than  the  temporary  prestige 
of  standing  at  the  head  of  an  excellent  private  school  for  medical  instruction, 
Dr.  George  McClellan  had  in  mind  the  founding  of  an  institution  of  a 
i'ligh  order  when  he  began  his  work.  To  this  time,  to  this  fountain  head, 
and  to  the  fertile  brain  of  George  McClellan,  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
of  Philadelphia  traces  its  history,  although  several  years  passed  before  the 


Anatomical  Hall,  1765-1802. 


institution  was  recognized  as  a factor  in  educational  circles,  and  was  author- 
ized to  grant  diplomas  and  confer  degrees. 

As  a pupil  under  the  preceptorship  of  such  eminent  physicians  as  Dorsey 
and  Physick,  George  McClellan  was  well  ecptipped  for  the  management  of  a 
private  medical  school.  As  a descendant  of  Highland-Scotch  and  English 
ancestry,  and  the  grandson  of  an  old  Revolutionary  patriot.  General  Samuel 
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McClellan,  he  was  by  nature  qualified  to  contend  against  opposition  and 
develop  his  school  into  a well  ordered  Medical  College,  equal  to  that  of  any 
similar  institution. 

The  mere  setting  up  of  a private  medical  school  was  easy  of  accom- 
plishment, for  there  could  he  no  objection  to  such  action.  On  the  contrary 
such  establishments  were  favored  rather  than  opposed,  as  they  afforded 
excellent  preliminary  training  to  students  who  contemplated  a course  of 
lectures  and  advanced  study  in  the  University ; but  when  an  attemjDt  was 
made  to  secure  an  act  of  incorporation  for  a medical  institution  which  could 
in  any  sense  rival  the  University,  a storm  of  opposition  was  aroused,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  supporters  of  the  new  enterprise  came  tO'  naught  through 
the  greater  influence  of  the  opposition  with  the  legislative  power.  But  it 
remained  for  McClellan  to  overcome  the  opposing  influence  by  recourse  to 
strategy  of  good  generalship,  for  he  inherited  something  of  that  quality 
from  his  ancestor,  and  in  turn  transmitted  it  to  his  own  son.  The  result 
of  his  endeavors  was  the  founding  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

George  McClellan,  His  Character  and  Ability — Unsuccessful  At- 
tempts TO  Secure  a Charter  for  a Second  Medical  School  in 
Philadelphia — McClellan’s  Success — The  Articles  of  Union — 
The  Jefferson  College  in  Canonsburg — The  First  Faculty — 
Eberle;  Rhees;  Green;  Smith;  McClellan. 

HEN  George  McClellan  came  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery  in 
Philadelphia  he  was,  in  professional  attainments,  the  equal  of 
any  physician  in  the  city;  young,  full  of  vital  energy,  agreeable 
in  manner  and  conversation,  and  quick  and  decisive  in  his  action. 
Moreover,  he  was  successful  in  his  practice  and  equally  successful  in  early 
winning  his  way  into  favor  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  either 
socially  or  in  the  course  of  his  professional  work.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  when  the  energetic  young  practitioner,  possessing  all  the  qualities 
attributed  to  him,  began  to  receive  students  in  medicine  and  give  lectures, 
his  rooms  were  soon  filled,  and  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  increasing  his 
corps  of  teachers. 

Tliere  was  something  in  the  man  that  drew  attention  to  him ; something 
in  his  determined  and  fearless  manner  that  impelled  students  to  place  them- 
selves under  his  guidance;  and  something  in  his  methods  that  seemed  to 
presage  success  to  whomsoever  would  follow  him  in  precept  and  example, 
dt  was  this  almost  indescribable  something  that  impelled  the  elder  Gross  to 
disregard  the  wishes  of  his  earlier  preceptors,  turn  his  back  upon  the  doors 
of  the  University,  and  place  himself  under  the  instruction  of  George  Mc- 
Clellan. Not  he  alone,  but  bundreds  of  others  did  the  same,  and  from  the 
several  schools  of  medical  instruction  chose  the  institution  recently  opened 
by  this  young  master  teacher  and  practitioner. 

Previous  to  Dr.  McClellan’s  advent  into  the  medical  history  of  Phila- 
delphia, at  least  two  or  three  of  the  more  successful  private  teachers  had 
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attempted  to  secure  an  act  of  incorporation,  and  thus  to  establish  a school  or 
college  of  medicine  on  a basis  ecjual  in  all  respects  to  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University.  But  all  such  attempts  failed,  for  its  controlling 
powers  were  opposed  to  the  founding  of  a second  school  of  medicine  under 
the  authority  of  the  legislature,  and  they  possessed  the  influence  necessary 
to  defeat  every  measure  proposed  for  that  purpose.  On  this  point  Dr.  Hol- 
land, in  his  brief  history  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  says: 

“In  the  first  f[uarter  of  this  century  certain  physicians  (among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Dr.  ^V.  P.  C.  Barton)  ambitious  to  teach  medicine,  had 
made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  secure  from  the  legislature  a charter  for  a sec- 
ond medical  school  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  such  a reproach  to  any  graduate  of 
the  existing  school  that  he  should  endeavor  to  set  up  a rival  to  his  alma  mater 
that  few  had  the  audacity  to  try  it.  Social  influence  proved  strong  enough 
either  to  nip  such  enterprises  in  the  bud  or  to  blight  them  before  the  legisla- 
ture. Seven  years  after  Barton’s  abortive  attempt,  Dr.  George  McClellan, 
a man  of  restless  energy,  fertile  in  expedient,  determined  if  possible  to 
organize  a medical  school  under  the  authority  of  some  literary  college  already 
chartered  by  the  state.” 

Another  recognized  authority.  Dr.  James  F.  Gayley,  the  first  writer 
of  Jefferson  Medical  College  history,  in  treating  of  this  period,  says:  “All 
attempts  to  obtain  from  the  legislature  a charter  for  a second  school,  had 
hitherto  failed.  The  active  mind  of  Dr.  George  McClellan  conceived  the  idea 
of  launching  it  under  the  aegis  of  the  charter  of  some  collegiate  institution 
already  established.  Jefferson  College,  located  at  Canonsburg,  Washington 
county,  Pennsylvania,  was  selected  for  this  purpose.” 

Like  those  who  preceded  him.  Dr.  McClellan  had  applied  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  a charter,  but  without  success.  His  project  was  opposed  by  the 
same  influence  that  had  defeated  Barton’s  endeavors  during  the  legislative 
session  of  1818-19,  and  it  shared  the  same  fate.  However,  in  the  meantime, 
the  McClellan  private  school  was  constantly  increasing  both  in  number  of 
students  and  in  usefulness,  and  tbe  proprietor  found  it  necessary  to  secure 
additional  rooms.  This  lie  did,  renting  for  his  purpose  a part  of  Rembrandt 
Peak’s  “Apollodorian  Gallery,”  situated  in  the  rear  of  his  residence  on 
George  street.  This  done,  he  called  to  his  assistance  Dr.  John  Eberle,  former 
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editor  of  the  American  Medical  Recorder,  and  a teacher  of  principles  of 
medicine.  In  whatever  w'as  accomplished  in  later  years  in  founding  the  new 
medical  school  Eberle  w^as  the  earnest  cowmrker  of  McClellan,  and  as  such  is 
deserving  of  a share  of  the  credit  therefor. 

McClellan's  persistent  endeavors  to  establish  a college  appeared  to  be 
favored  by  those  who  had  become  dissatisfied  wdth  the  prevailing  University 
influence.  “It  was  during  this  period,”  says  Dr.  Henry,  “that  Dr.  McClellan 
undoubtedly  started  influences  that  tended  to  make  his  lecture  room  the 
rallying  point  for  the  new  school  party,”  but  there  is  also  evidence  indicating 
a still  earlier  design  on  McClellan’s  part  to  found  the  new  institution.  Says 
another  wudter : “Often  had  I conversed  wdth  Eberle  and  McClellan,  in  the 
city,  in  respect  to  the  contemplated  school.  Unexpectedly,  both  paid  me  a 
visit,  at  my  residence  in  Erankford,  avow’edly  to  press  me  more  closely  to 
the  advocacy  of  the  new  cause.  The  daily  papers  had  already  opened  a pretty 
fierce  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  case;  and  it  was  desired  by  both  the 
individuals  named  that  my  pen  should  come  to  their  aid.  This  service  was 
rendered  wdth  all  the  energy  I was  able  to  carry  into  the  contest,  and,  like  the 
productions  of  the  opposite  party,  under  a fictitious  signature.” 

However  strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  new  school  may  have 
become,  its  advocates  were  unable  to  accomplish  their  principal  and  all  im- 
portant object  and  procure  an  act  of  incorporation.  It  was  in  this  emergency 
that  Dr.  McClellan  evolved  a plan  of  action  whereby  he  outwitted  the  oppo- 
sition, and  brought  the  new  medical  college  into  healthful  existence  almost 
before  his  enemies  were  aware  of  his  intentions.  The  Jefferson  College  at 
Canonsburg  w'as  under  control  of  persons  who  were  Scotch  Presbyterians, 
and  McClellan  himself  was  of  that  sect.  Consequently,  wdien  he  proposed  to 
the  trustees  of  that  institution  to  establish  a medical  department  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  his  logic  prevailed  wdth  them  and  won  them  in  his  favor. 

In  June,  1824,  having  completed  all  preliminary  arrangements.  Dr. 
McClellan  and  his  associates  sent  the  following  formal  application  to  the 
trustees  of  Jefferson  College: 
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Gentlemen ; — Tlie  undersigned,  believing,  upon  mature  consideration, 
that  the  establishment  of  a second  Medical  School  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  public  not  less  than  themselves,  have  formed 
themselves  into  a Medical  Faculty,  with  the  intention  of  establishing  such  a 
school;  and  they  hereby  offer  to  the  Trustees  of  Jefferson  College  to  become 
connected  with  that  institution  on  the  conditions  herewith  submitted,  subject 
to  such  modifications  as  on  a full  and  free  explanation  shall  be  found  satis- 
factory to  the  parties  se\'erally  concerned.  The  undersigned  beg  leave  to 
submit  a plan  which  they  have  devised  for  forming  the  faculty  contemplated, 
and  for  conducting  the  concerns  of  the  same,  open  to  amendments  and  alter- 
ations in  the  manner  already  proposed. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Faculty. 

George  McClellan,  M.  D. 

John  Eberle,  M.  D. 

Joseph  Klapp,  M.  D. 

Jacob  Green,  Esq. 


Philadelphia,  June  2,  1824. 


In  answer  to  the  representations  of  the  gentlemen  named  in  the  applica- 
tion, the  trustees  of  the  institution  in  Canonsburg  gave  prompt  and  due 
consideration  to  the  matter  submitted  to  them,  and  looked  with  favor  upon 
tile  proposed  new  school  of  medicine.  The  records  show  that  the  following 
action  w'as  taken  by  the  trustees: 

“The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Jefferson  College,  situated  in  Canonsburg, 
Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  deeming  the  creation  of  a Medical  Eaculty, 
in  connection  wdth  that  institution,  expedient,  passed  at  their  stated  meeting 
held  in  the  month  of  June,  1824,  the  followdng  resolutions,  viz: 

“That  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Jefferson  College  hereby  establish  a 
Medical  School  in  connection  wdth  and  as  a part  of  the  Institution  of  which 
they  the  said  Trustees  are  the  legal  Guardians  and  Directors. 

“That  the  Medical  School  if  established  be  located  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

“Agreeable  to  the  foregoing  resolution,  the  followdng  Gentlemen  were 
duly  appointed  to  the  respective  Professorships  attached  to  their  names,  viz: 

“Joseph  Klapp,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice. 

John  Eberle,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

Jacob  Green,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

George  McClellan,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Anatomy. 

“At  the  same  meeting  articles  of  union  were  also  drafted  and  transmitted 
to  the  professors  so  appointed,  in  the  form  of  an  official  document  founded  on 
the  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties  thus  connected.  By  one  of  these  articles 
the  privilege  was  given  to  the  faculty  of  nominating  any  individual  deemed 
proper  to  fill  the  vacant  chair,  and  to  make  any  other  arrangements  wdiich 
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might  be  thought  necessary  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  board  of  trustees 
and  the  professors  by  them  appointed. 

“Agreeably  to  this  article,”  says  the  records,  “Dr.  B.  Rush  Rhees  was 
proposed,  and  at  a meeting  of  the  board,  held  in  September,  1824,  was 
appointed  professor  of  materia  medica.  No  official  record  of  the  faculty 
proceedings  was  kept  at  this  period,  as  no  officer  was  appointed  to  perform 
the  duty.  The  following  arrangements,  however,  were  made 

Dr.  Klapp,  at  his  own  request,  was  transferred  from  the  Chair  of  Theory 
and  Practice  to  that  of  Anatomy ; Dr.  Eberle  took  his  original  place,  and  the 
Professorship  of  Midwifery  was  thus  left  vacant.  To  this,  on  the  nomination 
of  the  faculty.  Dr.  F.  S.  Beattie  was  appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees. 
The  Medical  Faculty  now  stood  as  follows: 

Joseph  Klapp,  M.  D.,  Anatomy. 

John  Fberle,  M.  D.,  Theory  and  Practice. 

Jacob  Green,  A.  M.,  Chemistry. 

George  McClellan,  M.  D.,  Surgery. 

B.  Rush  Rhees,  M.  D.,  Materia  Medica. 

Francis  S.  Beattie,  M.  D.,  Midwifery. 

The  “articles  of  union”  referred  to  in  the  proceedings  of  the  trustees  of 
the  parent  college  were  as  follows : 

“i.  That  it  is  expedient  to  establish  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  a 
Medical  Faculty,  as  a constituent  part  of  Jefferson  College,  to  be  styled  the 
JFFFFRSON  MFDICAF  COFFFGF. 

“2.  That  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  College  shall  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing professorships:  ist,  a professor  of  Anatomy;  2nd,  of  Surgery;  3rd,  of 
the  Theory  and  Pi'actice  of  Medicine;  4th,  of  Materia  Medica,  Botany,  and 
the  Institutes;  5th,  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Pharmacy;  6th,  of  Mid- 
wifery and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

“3.  That  whenever  a vacancy  shall  occur  by  death,  resignation  or 
otherwise,  it  shall  be  filled  by  a gentleman  who  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
remaining  professors,  or  a majority  of  them,  and  appointed  by  the  trustees 
of  the  College. 

“4.  That  a professor  may  be  removed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  with 
the  consent  of  a majority  of  the  other  medical  professors,  and  after  a full 
and  fair  investigation  of  the  alleged  causes  for  the  removal,  but  in  no 
other  way. 

“5.  That  the  Medical  School  shall  have  no  claims  whatever  on  the 
funds  of  Jefferson  College. 
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“6.  That  the  medical  professors  shall  make  arrangements  among 
themselves  for  the  time  and  place  of  lecturing,  for  examinations,  and  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  school.  The  time  for  conferring  medical  degrees  shall 
be  determined  by  the  trustees,  on  the  representation  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 
The  same  fee  shall  be  paid  to  the  President  of  the  College  by  the  graduates 
for  degree  as  for  a degree  in  the  arts. 

“7.  That  this  college  shall  use  all  suitable  inllnence  to  send  medical 
pupils  to  the  Medical  School  connected  with  it  in  Philadelphia;  and  the  Medical 
Faculty  shall  promote  in  every  way  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  College. 

“8.  That  the  young  men  who  have  attended  one  course  of  lectures  in 
any  respectable  medical  institution  shall  be  admitted  to  a standing  in  all 
respects  equal  to  the  one  they  had  left. 

“9.  That  ten  indigent  young  men  of  talents,  who  shall  bring  to  the 
Medical  Faculty  satisfactory  testimonials  and  certificates,  shall  he  annually 
admitted  into  the  Medical  School,  receive  its  medical  instructions,  and  be 
entitled  to  its  honors,  without  any  charge. 

“10.  That  the  following  persons  didy  elected  he,  and  they  are  hereby 
appointed  to  the  following  professorships,  viz : Doctor  George  McClellan, 
Professor  of  Surgery ; Doctor  Joseph  Klapp,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine ; Doctor  John  Eherle,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica ; Jacob 
Green,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Pharmacy. 

“11.  That  the  President  of  the  board  be,  and  is  hereby,  appointed  to 
forward  these  resolutions  to  the  professors  elect,  and  to  hold  any  necessary 
correspondence  with  them  on  the  subject  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
board.” 

Thus  was  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  founded  as  one  of  the  depart- 
mencs  of  the  parent  academic  institution,  the  Jefferson  College  of  Canons- 
burg.  In  doing  what  they  were  compelled  to  do  the  founders  of  the  new 
school  had  recourse  to  an  expedient ; not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
any  law,  nor  the  invasion  of  the  prior  and  greater  rights  of  any  other 
institution  of  learning,  hut  for  the  estahli.shment  of  a new  school  of  medicine, 
which  sound  public  opinion  held  to  be  necessary.  Every  step  taken  by  Dr. 
McClellan  and  his  associates  had  been  vigorously  opposed  by  University 
influences,  and  frequently  the  columns  of  the  daily  press  were  brought  to 
bear  against  the  movement.  But  the  new  school  project  had  earnest  friends 
even  in  newspa])er  circles,  and  for  a time  both  editors  and  correspondents 
waged  a petty  though  interesting  warfare  over  the  sulqect.  At  last  victory 
rewarded  McClellan’s  efforts  when'  the  trustees  of  Jefferson  College  voted 
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in  favor  of  the  medical  school ; and  the  triumph  of  the  occasion  was  shared 
among  hundreds  of  public  spirited  citizens  in  Philadelphia.* 

ihe  Jefferson  College  in  Canonsburg  was  originally  founded  as  a private 
school  under  Presbyterian  influence  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  was  incorporated  as  an  academy  in  1794,  and  was  the  first 
chartered  literary  institution  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  It  was  in- 
corporated as  Jefferson  College,  January  15,  1802,  and  from  that  time  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  denominational  institutions  of  the  state. 
On  February  2,  1870,  after  several  years  of  negotiations  looking  to  that  end, 
it  was  consolidated  with  Washington  College  under  the  name  of  the  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College,  by  which  it  has  since  been  known. 

At  the  time  of  founding  the  medical  department  in  Philadelphia  the 
personnel  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Jefferson  College  was  as  follows: 

Of  the  Clergy. — Samuel  Ralston,  D.  D.,  of  Williamsport,  president;  F. 
Herron,  D.  D.,  Robert  Johnson,  E.  P.  Swift,  Thomas  D.  Baird,  Moses 
Allen  and  William  Tiffany,  all  of  Pittsburg;  and  Ashbel  Green,  D.  D.,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Of  the  Laity. — John  McDonald,  Benjamin  Williams,  John  Litherman, 
Craig  Ritchie,  John  Reid,  James  Carr,  William  Johnson,  John  Phillips, 
Samuel  Logan,  William  Cloaky  and  Andrew  Monro. 


* The  organization  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  under  the  auspices  of  another  and 
distant  institution,  finds  almost  a parallel  in  the  case  of  the  shortlived  Rutgers  Medical 
College.  In  1826,  owing  to  dissatisfaction  on  account  of  regulations  established  by  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York,  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  of  New  York  (founded  in  1807),  resigned  in  a body.  The  College  was  at 
once  reorganized,  but  a number  of  the  resigned  Professors  determined  upon  the  forming 
of  another  school  of  medicine.  To  this  end  they  made  overtures  to  Rutgers  College, 
at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  which  institution  created  the  Rutgers  Medical  College, 
with  the  following  Faculty:  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  President,  and  Professor  of  Surgery; 
Dr.  David  Hosack,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine;  Dr.  William 
J.  Macneven,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica ; Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  Pro- 
fessor of  Obstetrics  and  Forensic  Medicine;  and  Dr.  John  D.  Goodman,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.  The  College  was  established  in  a building  on  Duane  street. 
New  York,  which  the  Faculty  fitted  up  at  its  own  expense.  According  to  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the  College,  “it  is  allowed  by  all  unprejudiced  examiners  that  this  building  com- 
bines with  the  necessary  spaciousness  a degree  of  neatness,  convenience  and  comfort  very 
rarely  found  in  similar  establishments.”  The  first  session  was  attended  by  “one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  gentlemen,  of  which  number  one  hundred  and  thirty  were  medical  students, 
twelve  were  doctors  in  medicine,  and  eleven  attended  chemical  lectures  only.”  Rutgers 
Medical  College  soon  closed  (in  1830),  on  account  of  the  manifest  illegality  of  its  authority, 
the  parent  institution  being  situated  in  New  Jersey,  under  a charter  granted  by  the  legis- 
lature of  that  State,  while  the  Medical  Faculty  sat  in  New  York. 
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The  plan  of  organization  of  a medical  department  by  the  parent  institu- 
tion contemplated  the  establishment  of  six  chairs.  Four  of  these  chairs 
were  by  the  articles  to  be  filled  by  the  founders,  the  applicants  for  the  school, 
but  in  completing  the  Faculty  list  the  professors  became  involved  in  a con- 
troversy, and  the  idea  of  opening  the  college  during  the  winter  of  1824-25 
was  abandoned.  Lectures,  however,  were  maintained  and  the  school  did  not 
at  any  time  lose  its  identity  on  account  of  these  troubles.  Dr.  Klapp  resigned 
the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice,  and  when  in  the  early  part  of  1825  the 
faculty  organization  was  completed,  John  Eberle  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

In  speaking  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  first  faculty,  and  of  the 
characteristics  of  some  of  its  members.  Dr.  Henry  says : “Drs.  McClellan, 
Eberle,  Rhees,  and  Green  were  the  forces  that  upheld  the  institution  during 
its  critical  period  of  beginning;”  and  it  may  be  added,  they  struggled  nobly 
against  many  embarrassments  until  the  College  became  established  on  a 
reasonably  firm  basis.  Whether  during  this  formative  period  of  its  history 
the  school  was  really  successful  from  a financial  standpoint,  is  questionable; 
probably  not,  as  it  was  obliged  from  the  very  beginning  to  depend  upon  its 
patronage  for  revenue,  having  no  assistance  from  the  legislature,  and  no 
claim  whatever  upon  the  funds  of  the  parent  college  at  Canonsburg.  It  was 
founded  as  an  independent  institution  in  the  beginning,  and  that  same  spirit 
of  independence  has  in  a greater  or  less  degree  characterized  its  history 
from  that  to  the  present  time.  Still,  in  the  later  history  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  has  been  the  recipient  of  large  benefactions  from  a legislature  that 
has  shown  a just  appreciation  of  the  good  work  accomplished  by  its  trustees 
and  its  faculty. 

In  some  respects  the  first  faculty  was  a notable  body  of  men,  and  a brief 
glance  at  its  personnel  is  therefore  pardonable.  First,  there  was  Eberle,  in 
the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice.  He  was  born  of  German  parents  in 
1788;  and  was  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
in  1809.  He  early  displayed  ability  as  a writer  on  political  subjects.  In 
1818  he  edited  the  “Recorder,”  and  soon  afterward  issued  a work  on 
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Therapeutics,  and  later,  one  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.  He  joined  Mc- 
Clellan in  his  school  of  medicine,  and  was  his  earnest  friend  and  fellow- 
worker  for  many  years.  He  was  a man  of  learning,  and  filled  with  satis- 
faction the  important  chair  assigned  to  him  when  the  first  faculty  was 
completed.  In  1831  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  continued  his  career 
as  lecturer,  but  he  died  in  1838.  Dr.  Eberle  was  a factor  for  good  in  the 
early  history  of  the  College,  and  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  for  its  subse- 
quent prosperity.  Dr.  Gross,  in  an  address  on  the  first  faculty,  said  that 
John  Eberle  was  in  many  respects  a remarkable  man;  that  he  came  from  an 
obscure  Pennsylvania  family,  had  no  early  educational  advantages,  but  that 
he  rose  by  force  of  his  own  native  ability,  industry,  and  perseverance,  to 
high  rank  in  the  profession.  Says  Gross : “His  work  on  Material  Medica 

and  his  treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  were  standard  productions  in 
their  day,  and  created  for  him  a wide  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  former,  soon  after  its  publication,  was  honored  with  a German  transla- 
tion, and  secured  for  its  author  a membership  in  the  Medical  Society  of 
Berlin.”  He  describes  Eberle  as  a devoted  student,  and  in  the  truest  sense 
“a  book-worm.”  In  consequence  of  his  secluded  habits,  he  never  enjoyed 
a large  practice,  the  public  foolishly  assuming  that  a man  who  wrote  so 
many  books  could  not  have  much  time  to  attend  to  the  sick.  He  contributed 
numerous  papers  to  medical  periodicals,  especially  to  the  “American  Medical 
Recorder”  of  which  he  Avas  for  some  years  the  principal  editor;  and  also 
to  the  “Medical  Review,”  of  which  he  was  the  original  proprietor. 

“As  a lecturer,”  it  has  been  said,  “Eberle  was  uninteresting,  although 
sufficiently  instructive.  His  style  was  monotonous  to  a degree,  and  as  he 
seldom  raised  his  eye  from  his  manuscript  he  was  much  less  impressive  than 
he  otherwise  might  have  been.  Besides,  tbe  value  of  his  teachings  was 
materially  impaired  by  an  endless  array  of  authorities,  which  left  the  student 
in  doubt  as  to  the  choice  of  his  own  opinions  in  regard  to  points  of  doctrine 
and  practice.” 

Benjamin  Rush  Rhees,  in  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  Institutes, 
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was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  born  in  1798,  and  was  educated  in  the  Uni- 
versity. His  medical  preceptor  w-as  Dr.  James  Rush.  For  a time  Rhees  was 
resident  physician  to  the  city  hospital,  and  later,  after  a period  of  foreign 
travel  and  study,  he  settled  in  practice  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  also  gave 
private  instruction.  One  of  his  pupils  was  Henry  D.  Smith,  the  first  matricu- 
late of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  In  the  college  Rhees  taught  several 
subjects  at  various  times,  as  emergency  required,  until  his  death,  in  1831. 
He  was  a man  of  varied  accomplishments,  a careful,  conscientious  teacher, 
and  a patient  student  of  classical  literature  and  theology,  qualities  not  often 
found  in  medical  men.  His  example  and  influence  in  early  Jefferson  Medical 
College  history  \vere  beneficial  to  that  institution  and  to  the  graduates  who 
left  its  halls  during  the  period  of  his  professorship.  In  speaking  of  Professor 
Rhees’  qualities  as  an  instructor.  Gross  said  : “His  discourses  were  always 

written  out  at  full  length,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  availed  himself  freely 
in  their  composition  of  the  \vorks  of  Bostock  and  Beck,  at  the  time  the  great 
standard  treatises  upon  three  respective  branches  of  medicine.  Although  his 
voice  was  naturally  feeble,  it  possessed  uncommon  sweetness  and  there  was 
an  earnestness  in  his  manner  and  delivery  that  made  him  one  of  the  most 
captivating  and  agreeable  lecturers  I ever  listened  to.  Besides,  he  w'as  a 
charming  gentleman,  abounding  in  Christian  charities,  in  varied  information, 
in  biblical  and  classical  lore,  and  in  all  the  amenities  which  adorn  the  domestic 
and  social  circle.  Had  his  life  been  spared  to  an  advanced  age,  he  would 
have  earned  an  enviable  reputation  as  a teacher  and  practitioner,  if  not  also 
as  an  author.” 

Dr.  Rhees  was  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it 
was  during  his  attendance  as  a student  upon  the  lectures  of  that  school  that 
an  incident  occurred  which  exerted  no  ordinary  influence  upon  his  future. 
As  early  as  1818,  as  has  been  stated,  an  effort  had  been  made  to  obtain  a 
charter  for  a new  medical  college.  The  friends  of  the  University,  fearing 
that  the  attempt,  if  successful,  would  he  prejudicial  to  its  interests,  deemed 
it  proper  to  organize  a counter  movement.  Among  other  expedients  was 
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the  appointment  of  a committee  of  the  class,  who  reported  a series  of  reso- 
lutions strongly  adverse  to  the  scheme.  A unanimous  approval  of  these 
resolutions  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  presiding  officer  was  about  to  put 


1 
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The  first  of  these  tickets  was  for  a private  Medical  Course  of  Dr.  McClellan,  in  1824, 
the  year  before  a Faculty  was'  organized.  The  same  plate  was  apparently  used,  in  1825, 
for  his  successor  iu  Anatomy,  Nathan  R.  Smith,  with  the  added  top  line,  “Medical  Fac- 
ulty of  Jefferson  College.” 

the  question,  when  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  a tremulous  voice  was  heard 
in  the  back  part  of  the  hall,  addressing  the  chair,  and  craving  to  offer  a few 
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remarks.  “All  eyes/’  says  my  authority,  “were  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
speaker,  and  considerable  commotion  for  a time  prevailed.  Order  being 
restored,  and  the  speaker,  in  the  meantime,  having  ascended  one  of  the  back 
benches  of  the  amphitheatre,  was  found  to  be  a gentleman  of  slender  frame, 
somewhat  diminutive  in  stature,  and  quite  juvenile  in  appearance.  With 
considerable  embarrassment  of  manner,  but  witli  the  great  force  of  reason- 
ing, he  attacked  the  positions  of  the  committee,  disputed  their  premises,  and 
in  a lucid  argument  combated  their  conclusions,  and  argued  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  a second  medical  college.  This  man  was  Benjamin  Rush 
Rhees.” 

Jacob  Green  occupied  the  chair  of  Chemistry.  He  was  not  a graduate 
physician  until  1827,  v/hen  he  received  his  medical  degree  from  Yale.  Green 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1790,  and  was  a classical  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  being  the  valedictorian  of  his  class.  In  1818  he 
was  made  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Princeton.,  and  came  thence  to  Jefferson, 
where  he  held  his  chair  until  his  death  in  1841.  Of  the  first  faculty  his 
period  of  service  was  longer  than  that  of  any  of  his  professional  associates. 
Gross  said  of  Professor  Green  that  he  was  “familiarly  known  among  the 
students  as  ‘Old  Jaky,’  but  in  the  outer  world  as  a most  excellent  Christian 
gentleman  and  chemical  philosopher.’’  His  was  a mind  well  .stored  with 
knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences  and  of  English  literature,  especially  poetry, 
of  which  he  was  remarkably  fond.  Having  been  deterred  from  the  study 
of  medicine  by  witnessing  a severe  and  Idoody  surgical  operation,  he  de- 
termined to  dedicate  his  life  to  more  genial  pursuits,  and  at  an  early  age 
became  Profes.sor  of  Experimental  Philosophy,  Natural  History  and  Chem- 
istry in  Princeton  College,  of  which  his  father  was  at  the  time  president. 
* * * The  students  not  only  respected  him,  but  loved  him,  the  best  proof 

of  his  popularity  as  a teacher  and  a gentleman.  Honesty  and  uprightness 
were  dominant  traits  of  his  character.  His  mind  was  deeply  imbued  with 
religious  feeling,  and  he  had  the  strongest  sympathy  for  his  fellow  creatures, 
of  whatever  race,  color,  or  condition.  In  the  early  struggles  of  the  school 
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he  had  the  good  taste  to  refrain  from  controversy,  and  thus  fortunately 
succeeded  in  retaining  the  friendship  of  his  colleagues. 

Nathan  R.  Smith,  for  a short  time  in  the  chair  of  Anatomy,  was  a 
native  of  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  and  was  educated  in  Hanover,  in  that 
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State.  He  was  among  the  founders  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  subsequently  Professor  of  Medicine  in  that  institution; 
he  was,  also,  later  on,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  Yale,  his 
classical  alma  mater,  the  class  of  1817.  In  the  winter  of  1825  he  attended 
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lectures  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  while  there  he  met  and 
was  won  over  hy  McClellan,  who  was  just  organizing  the  Jefferson  Aledical 
College  faculty.  He  held  his  chair  until  1827,  then  resigned,  and  afterward 
attained  distinction  in  other  fields  as  a medical  instructor  and  author. 

Dr.  Beattie,  in  the  chair  of  Midwifery,  was  identified  with  Jefferson 
Medical  College  history  only  a short  time.  Recollections  of  the  man  and  his 
work  are  meager,  but  he  is  remembered  favorably  by  the  elder  alumni. 

Of  McClellan,  the  founder  and  guiding  spirit  of  the  college  in  its  early 
history.  Dr.  Gross,  whose  measurements  of  the  founder’s  qualities  may  be 
regarded  as  accurate  and  without  prejudice,  wrote: 

“McClellan  was  a horn  surgeon.  * * * Tradition  records  that  long 

before  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  he  hound  up  with  almost  scientific 
precision  a compound  fracture  in  the  leg  of  a servant  of  one  of  his  uncles. 
The  splints  and  dressings  were  applied  so  neatly  and  accurately  that  when 
the  family  physician  arrived  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  disturb  them. 
During  his  residence  at  the  Philadelphia  hospital,  while  still  an  under- 
graduate, he  examined  every  dead  body  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  often 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  managers ; studied  regional  anatomy  with  the  greatest 
assiduity,  and  performed  all  the  operations  that  were  then  known,  and  some 
that  were  new,  again  and  again  upon  the  cadaver. 

“Is  it  surprising  then  that  with  such  qualifications  and  proclivities  he 
should,  in  less  than  ten  years  after  he  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  his 
profession,  have  placed  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
world?  * * * It  has  been  my  lot  to  come  in  contact  with  many  operators 
of  skill  and  renown,  but  I have  never  met  one  who  was  his  superior  in  dex- 
terity aqd  rapidity  of  execution,  and  only  two  or  three  whom  I could  regard 
as  his  ecjuals  in  these  respects.  It  was  my  fortune,  as  his  private  ]nipil,  to 
witness  a number  of  his  surgical  triumphs,  and  I never  came  away  from  the 
case  without  the  conviction  that  he  was  a man  of  consummate  ability,  pre- 
pared to  meet  any  etnergency,  howe^'er  trying  or  unexjiected.  * * * Some 

considered  him  a reckless  operator,  hut  this  was  a slander.  If  he  was  at 
times  bold  and  daring,  he  always  knew  what  he  was  about. 

“As  a lecturer  McClellan  possessed  merits  of  a high  order,  enthusiasm, 
intense  earnestness,  force  of  language,  great  directness,  and  a thorough  ap- 
preciation of  his  topics.  No  man  ever  more  completely  enchained  the  at- 
tention of  his  pu])ils,  or  impressed  himself  more  thoroughly  iqx)n  their 
minds  and  feelings  than  he  did.  It  was  a great  treat  to  listen  to  him;  and 
no  one  ever  left  his  presence  without  the  consciousness  of  having  profited  by 
his  instruction.  He  was  not  eloquent  in  the  forensic  sense  of  the  term.  * * * 
He  was  full  of  his  subject,  and  uttered  what  he  .said  in  a tone  and  spirit  of 
a master  confident  of  the  undivided  and  unflagging  attention  of  his  pupils. 
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As  lie  paced  the  arena  of  the  amphitheater  to  and  fro,  he  reminded  one  of  the 
untamed  lion,  impatient  of  restraint.  His  chief  fault  as  a lecturer  was  his 
want  of  system.  He  never  talked  better  than  when  he  had  a key,  watch- 
seal  or  scalpel  in  his  hand. 

“In  1824  McClellan  assisted  Dr.  Eberle  in  founding  the  ‘Philadelphia 
Medical  Review  and  Analytical  Journal,’  to  the  pages  of  which  he  contributed 
a number  of  articles,  comprising  a notice  of  some  of  his  more  interesting 
cases  and  operations.  The  most  interesting  and  best  written  paper  from  his 
pen  was  a rei’iew  of  ‘Larrey’s  Surgical  Memoirs,’  which  attracted  much 
attention  at  the  time  on  account  of  its  spirited  and  graphic  character,  its 
liberal  tone,  and  its  favorable  mention  of  Napoleon,  then  the  great  idol  of 
our  people.  After  his  retirement  from  public  teaching  he  composed  a work 
on  surgery,  ultimately  issued  in  one  volume,  the  last  pages  of  which  were 
passing  through  the  press  when  he  was  seized  with  the  short  and  cruel  illness 
which,  in  1847,  deprived  him,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  of  his  life,  and  the 
world  of  one  of  its  most  renowned  surgeons. 

“One  of  the  darling  objects  of  bis  early  life,  after  he  had  founded  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  was  the  puldication  of  a treatise  on  anatomy,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother.  Dr.  Samuel  McClellan,  who  was  for  some  time 
Demonstrator,  and  subsequently,  for  a short  period.  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
in  imitation  of  the  two  Bells,  John  and  Charles,  The  only  portion  of  the 
work,  however,  that  was  ever  written  was  the  preface,  the  last  thing  usually 
written  by  a person  who  is  really  in  earnest  about  authorship. 

“The  fact  is,  McClellan’s  literary  labors  were  a failure  ; he  possessed  none 
of  the  qualities  of  a great  author.  His  style,  it  is  true,  was  forcible  and 
graphic,  but  be  lacked  the  patience  and  fixedness  of  purpose,  the  order  and 
systematic  arrangement  so  essential  to  success.  His  restlessness  was  in- 
cessant. To  sit  still  was  with  him  an  impossibility.  Motion  was  as  necessary 
to  his  comfort  and  happiness  as  the  air  he  breathed ; and  it  was  this  attribute 
of  his  character  that  prevented  him  from  being  a great  student,  a deep 
tbinker,  or  a steady,  persistent  worker. 

“He  seldom  read  a book,  and  then  only  very  superficially.  Whatever 
he  did,  he  did  rapidly;  he  thought  rapidly,  lectured  rapidly,  operated  rapidly, 
walked  rapidly,  and  for  aught  I knowq  slept  and  dreamed  rapidly.  There 
was  no  dull  plodding  in  his  Scotch-Yankee  temperament.  His  mind,  brilliant, 
but  not  well  poised,  was  constantly  on  fire.  He  was  emphatically  a man  of 
dash.  Dash  rvas  one  of  the  great  elements  of  his  ever  busy  brain,  an  out- 
growth of  the  eccentricity  of  his  genius.  It  attended  him  in  all  the  relations 
and  pursuits  of  his  life. 

“With  a different  mental  organization  McClellan  might  have  been  a 
greater  man  than  he  was,  and  left  a more  decided  and  enduring  reputation 
as  a medical  philosopher  and  a great  surgical  authority.  With  all  his  de- 
ficiencies, however,  he  accomplished  vast  designs,  and,  as  the  founder  of 
this  school,  is  entitled  to  imperishable  credit.  It  would  have  been  well  if 
he  could  have  died  in  its  service;  but  the  same  restlessness,  the  same  impulsive 
nature,  of  which  I have  so'  freely  spoken,  brought  about  difficulties  which,  in 
the  year  1839,  led  to  a reorganization  of  the  institution  with  the  permanent 
omission  of  his  name.’’ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Opening  of  the  College  in  Philadelphia — The  Opening  Ceremonies 
— Dr.  Green’s  Prayer — Rhees’  Remarks — Beginnings  of  the  Hos- 
pital— Beginning  of  Lectures — Roll  of  the  First  Class — The 
Struggle  for  Legislation  to  Allow  the  Conferring  of  Diplomas 
— Text  of  the  Act. 

HEN  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  was  founded  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  parent  institution  at  Canonshurg,  the  latter  assumed 
only  the  moral  support  of  its  offspring,  and  expressly  stated  in 
the  articles  of  union  that  the  medical  school  should  have  no  claim 
on  its  funds.  No  such  claim  ever  was  made,  or  sought  to  be  made.  Mc- 
Clellan and  Eherle  had  accomplished  their  great  object  when  the  school  was 
established,  and  when  they  had  so  neatly  outwitted  opposing  influences,  and 
when  they  were  received,  regularly  and  lawfully,  under  the  protecting  arm 
of  an  authorized  collegiate  institution. 

It  .should  he  noted  that  the  Jefferson  College  at  Canonshurg  was  some- 
thing* more  than  a mere  collegiate  institution.  It  was  in  fact  a denominational 
seminary  of  learning,  founded  and  largely  supported  by  Scotch-Presbyterians, 
and  to  he  in  any  manner  allied  to  such  a parent  Ixidy  was  regarded  a great 
honor.  Such  it  was,  and  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  Medical 
Department  in  Philadelphia  ever  was  a source  of  regret  to  the  governing 
authorities  of  the  parent  body  during  the  years  in  which  the  alliance  was 
continued.  It  is  true  that  the  early  history  of  the  medical  school  was  accom- 
panied with  many  vicissitudes,  and  that  strife  entered  into  the  councils  of  its 
Faculty,  but  in  the  course  of  a few  years  it  rose  above  all  contention  and 
took  its  proper  place  among  the  great  institutions  of  the  country. 

When  the  first  Medical  Faculty  was  completed,  a somewhat  novel  con- 
dition was  created.  The  Trustees  of  Jefferson  College  had  given  the  Medical 
Department  an  existence  only — with  the  promise  of  moral  support — and  it 
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devolved  upon  the  body  of  Professors  constituting-  the  Faculty  to  maintain 
their  institution,  regulate  its  finances,  and  stand  responsible  for  its  continu- 
ance. This  was  the  understanding,  and  this  the  founders  were  willing  to 
do;  but  the  situation  was  unusual  in  that  the  Faculty  members  were  vested 
with  authority  as  instructors  in  medicine  and  also  with  the  powers  of  abso- 
lute managers,  subject  only  to  the  pro  forma  approval  of  the  Jefferson  Col- 
lege trustees. 

A precedent  was  established,  and  the  proceeding  was  made  the  subject 
of  comment.  There  were  those,  too,  who  declared  the  alliance  to  be  un- 
lawful, and  it  was  intimated  that  the  medical  college  would  not  be  able  to 
license  its  graduates  and  confer  the  doctor’s  degree.  In  clue  season  these 
cjuestions  were  met;  but  not  without  serious  opposition  was  the  Jefferson  Col- 
lege allowed  to  grant  diplomas  in  its  medical  branch.  In  the  somewhat 
spirited  controversy  that  arose  over  this  right  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of 
the  Jefferson  College  stood  loyal  to  the  cause  for  which  the  medical  college 
was  battling,  and  in  the  procurement  of  an  enabling  act  from  the  legislature 
the  assistance  of  the  trustees  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  interests  of  the 
medical  dq^artment. 

When  the  Medical  Faculty  was  fully  vested  with  its  authority  from  the 
parent  body,  its  members  promptly  proceeded  to  perfect  arrangements  for 
opening  the  school  in  Philadelphia.  The  first  regular  meeting  was  held  De- 
cember 20,  1824,  with  Dr.  Eberle  in  the  chair,  and  Dr.  Rhees  as  secretary. 
On  motion  Dr.  Rhees  was  appointed  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  Drs.  Eberle, 
Beattie,  and  Green  were  made  a committee  to  procure  “the  building,  formerly 
the  Tivoli  theater,  on  Prune  street  (now  518  Locust),  near  Washington 
scjuare,  and  owned  by  George  Shaw.”  This  committee  was  directed  to  secure 
a lease  of  the  property  for  a period  of  four  years  and  three  months,  from 
January  i,  1825,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $550. 

This  was  an  important  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  as  the 
negotiations  resulted  in  establishing  the  first  home  of  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  in  the  old  theater  building.  The  lease  was  executed  by  George  Shaw 
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“Gentleman,”  owner  of  the  property,  on  the  one  part,  and  John  Eberle, 
George  McClellan,  B.  Rush  Rhees,  and  Francis  S.  Beattie,  “Doctors  of  Medi- 
cine,” and  Jacob  Green,  “Gentleman,”  of  the  other  part.  The  instrument 
bore  date  December  31,  1824. 

The  lease  having'  been  duly  executed,  the  Faculty  set  about  the  work 
of  preparing  the-  building  for  its  intended  use.  To  Drs.  Green  and  Beattie 
was  assigned  the  duty  of  securing  the  services  of  a carpenter  while  Dr.  Fberle 
was  directed  to  employ  a mason ; and  these  three  were  designated  a building 
committee,  of  which  Green  was  the  treasurer.  At  the  same  time  each  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  was  assessed  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  to  carry  forward 
the  repair  work. 

In  the  meantime  the  medical  school  in  the  old  location  was  kept  moving 
by  Rhees  and  McClellan,  and  between  their  regular  duties  as  instructors  and 
the  ec[ually  important  duty  of  preparing  the  theater  building  for  occupancy 
they  found  themselves  full  of  business.  But  they  were  not  unmindful  of  the 
interests  of  the  school,  and  at  all  their  meetings  the  subjects  of  teaching  and- 
building  were  fully  discussed.  The  minutes  disclose  that  at  a meeting  in 
January,  1825,  a plan  of  remodeling  the  interior  of  the  theater  building  was 
submitted  and  approved,  and  the  next  business  transacted  was  the  adoption 
of  a resolution  that  “in  order  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  school,  an 
address  be  delivered  on  some  day  prior  to  the  close  of  the  ordinary  session 
of  the  medical  department  of  the  University,  explanatory  of  the  objects  and 
purposes  for  which  a new  school  has  been  created and  further,  “that  Dr. 
Rhees  be  appointed  to  deliver  this  address.” 

On  March  8,  1825,  the  “hall  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  School”  was 
opened.  We  have  not  to  rely  on  tradition  or  imperfect  faculty  minutes  for 
this  information.  On  tlie  occasion  mentioned.  Professor  B.  Rush  Rhees, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty,  issued  a printed  pamphlet  containing  a concise  account 
of  the  event,  together  with  the  opening  prayer  offered  by  Rev.  Ashbel  Green, 
later  president  of  Princeton  College,  and  also  the  principal  address  delivered 
by  Dr.  Rhees  himself. 
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Thus  the  opening  of  the  infant  institution  was  accompanied  with  solemn 
and  impressive  ceremony  although  devoid  of  all  pomp  and  display,  and  wholly 
in  keeping  with  purposes  of  the  mother  institution  at  Canonsburg.  This 
was  quite  out  of  the  custom  even  of  that  day — the  opening  of  a medical 
college  with  prayer  service — but  it  was  not  less  appropriate;  many  petitions 
of  this  kind  were  offered  in  its  behalf  during  its  early  connection  with  the 
parent  institution,  and  afterward  it  lived  through  “fear  and  trembling”  for 
several  years  before  it  became  firmly  planted  on  a secure  and  lasting  founda- 
tion. 

Tbe  substance  of  Dr.  Green’s  remarks  and  the  petition  so  fervently  of- 
fered up  in  behalf  of  the  institution,  are  here  given  as  an  important  part  of 
the  service  of  a day  interesting  to  the  whole  medical  profession,  and  also  a 
most  interesting  historical  event. 


Remarks  and  Prayer. 

“This  respectable  audience  will  understand  that  the  gentlemen  at  whose 
expense  this  house  has  been  prepared  for  a course  of  medical  lectures,  have 
expressed  their  desire  that  it  should  be  opened  with  prayer;  and  have  re- 
quested me  to  lead  the  devotional  service  on  the  occasion.  With  this  recpiest 
I am  now  to  comply — believing,  as  I do,  that  every  lawful  and  important 
enterprise  ought  to  be  commenced  with  imploring  the  assistance  and  bene- 
diction of  God,  without  which  it  can  neither  prosper  nor  be  useful.  Let  us 
pray : 

“Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father!  We  adore  Thee  as  our  Creator, 
Preserver,  Benefactor  and  Judge.  We  look  to  Thee  as  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  Him,  as  the  God  of  grace  and  mercy  to  us. 
Thy  dependent  and  sinful  creatures.  In  His  name,  and  for  His  sake,  we 
implore  Thy  grace,  to  render  us  duly  sensible  of  our  great  unwortbiness, 
and  truly  penitent  for  all  our  sins.  Grant,  O most  merciful  God ! that  being 
interested  by  faith  in  all  the  benefits  of  our  Redeemer’s  purchase — being 
cleansed  by  His  blood,  clothed  with  His  righteousness,  sanctified  by  His 
spirit,  and  formed  into  His  likeness,  we  may  be  restored  tO'  Thy  favour; 
become  the  children  of  Thy  love;  be  made  the  partakers  of  Thy  grace  and 
guidance,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  this  mortal  life;  and  the  candidates 
for  a glorious  immortality  beyond  the  grave. 

“We  have  been  taught,  O Lord,  in  Thy  holy  word,  ‘in  all  our  ways  to 
acknowledge  God,  and  that  He  will  direct  our  paths.’  Believing  this.  Thy 
sacred  declaration,  we  look  up  to  Thee  on  this  occasion,  for  Thy  smiles  and 
blessing  on  the  institution  whose  operations  are  to  be  commenced  and  prose- 
cuted in  this  house.  We  pray  that  Thy  benediction  may  ever  rest,  both  on 
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those  who  shall  here  impart  and  those  who  shall  here  receive,  instruction  in 
medical  science.  We  pray  that  whatever  relates  to  the  healing  art,  may  be 
so  communicated  within  these  walls,  as  never  to  contravene,  but  always  to 
favour  and  promote  the  doctrines  and  duties  taught  and  inculcated  in  the 
volume  of  Thy  revealed  will. 

“Blessed  Saviour ! Who,  in  the  days  of  Thy  humiliation,  didst  go  about 
‘healing  all  manner  of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people,’ 
prosper,  we  beseech  Thee,  an  institution  which  looks  to  an  object  that  claimed 
Thy  marked  attention  and  thus  w'as  sanctioned,  and  honoured,  and  recom- 
mended by  Thy  high  example.  Thy  powers  of  healing,  O Divine  Saviour! 
were  indeed  miraculous,  and  we  no  longer  expect  their  manife.station.  But 
it  is  still  Thine  efficacious  blessing,  and  that  only,  which  can  render  successful 
the  ordinary  means  employed  for  the  restoration  of  health.  Deeply  sensible 
of  this  truth,  may  the  teachers  and  the  taught  in  this  institution  ever  seek 
Thy  blessing  on  all  their  professional  skill  and  lalxmrs;  and  may  they  ever 
strive  humbly  to  imitate  Thee  in  all  Thy  inimitable  perfections ; that  in  so 
doing  they  may  prove  themselves  to  be  Thy  disciples,  and  may,  at  last,  share 
in  the  great  reward  which  Thou  wilt  confer  on  Thy  faithful  followers. 

“Thus  we  commend  to  Thee,  our  God  and  Saviour,  this  infant  institu- 
tion; praying  that  while  it  shall  be  conducted  in  Thy  fear,  and  according 
to  Thy  holy  will.  Thy  countenance  and  favour  extended  towards  it  may 
insure  its  prosperity  and  its  usefulness.  And  in  like  manner  we  beseech 
Thee  to  confer  Thy  blessing  on  all  similar  institutions  wherever  found;  and 
on  all  establishments  and  undertakings  which  have  for  their  object  the  pro- 
motion of  knowledge,  truth,  and  piety.  Make  them  all,  we  pray  Thee,  instru- 
mental in  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  human  family;  till  ignorance,  op- 
pression, misery,  and  vice  shall  flee  before  the  dawming  of  that  glorious  day,  so 
long  the  subject  of  prophecy  and  prayer,  when  knowledge  and  truth,  peace 
and  happiness,  righteousness  and  holiness  shall  extend  their  benign  influence 
over  the  abodes  of  man  from  tbe  rising  even  to  tbe  setting  of  the  sun. 

“Our  Father  Who  art  in  heaven ; hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Thy  king- 
dom come ; Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven ; give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread;  and  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors;  and  lead 
us  not  into  temptation;  but  deliver  us  from  evil;  for  tbine  is  the  kingdom, 
and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  forever.  Amen.” 

Professor  Rhees’  introductory  address  was  filled  with  interesting  thoughts 
and  suggestions,  but  was  too  long  for  full  reproduction  in  this  chapter,  hence 
a few  excerpts  must  suffice  for  present  purposes.  In  opening,  he  said : 

“When  individuals  embark  in  new  and  important  enterprises,  justice 
to  themselves  and  respect  for  the  community  of  which  they  may  be  meiubers 
demand  a public  and  candid  ex]iosition  of  tbe  motives  by  which  they  are 
actuated,  the  olp'ects  they  propose  to  attain,  and  the  means  by  which  they 
purpose  to  attain  them.  This  is,  also,  more  obviously  incumbent  on  them 
when  the  undertaking  in  which  they  are  about  to  engage  is  one  of  general 
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interest,  and  when  those  who  may  be  affected  by  its  success  or  failure  are 
scattered  over  a wide  and  extensive  range  of  country.  Such  is  the  character 
of  the  enterprise  to  which  your  attention  is  this  morning  called.  The  interest 
which  it  is  calculated  to  awaken  is  not  confined  to  my  colleagues  and  myself. 
You  are  all  interested  in  it  to  a greater  or  less  degree,  in  proportion  as  you 
feel  more  or  less  concerned  in  the  advancement  of  a liberal  and  honourable 
profession,  and  as  you  are  more  or  less  solicitous  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
those  who  have  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  extension  of  its  usefulness,  and 
the  elevation  of  its  character.” 


In  speaking  of  the  parent  college  at  Canonsburg,  and  of  its  relation  to 
the  medical  branch  in  Philadelphia,  Rhees  said : 


“In  the  year  1802  a literary  and  scientific  institution,  founded  in  Canons- 
burg, was  chartered  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  this  state,  under  the  title 
of  Jefferson  College.  Endowed  with  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  granted 
to  and  enjoyed  by  other  similar  institutions, — favored  also  with  the  occasional 
patronage  of  the  state,  this  college  advanced  gradually  tO‘  a condition  not 
less  flourishing,  and  to  a degree  of  reputation  not  less  elevated  than  its 
sister  colleges,  most  of  whom  had  attained  to  much  riper  years.  Such  was 
found  to  be  her  state  in  the  month  of  June  last  when  a meeting  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  to-  whose  care  her  interests  were  committed,  took  place;  and 
when  it  was  determined  by  them  to  avail  themselves  of  a right  which  had 
not  hitherto  been  exercised,  viz.,  the  right  of  conferring  medical  degrees. 
That  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  institution  might  be  extended,  at  the 
same  time  that  this  privilege  was  enjoyed,  it  was  also-  determined  tO'  consti- 
tute a faculty  of  medicine,  in  connection  with  the  original  foundation.  To 
carry  the  latter  purpose  into  effect,  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the  salutary 
objects  for  which  it  was  projected,  was,  however,  obviously  impossible  at  the 
seat  of  the  college.  It  became,  therefore,  necessary  to  devise  some  mode  by 
which  its  prerogative  might  be  exercised,  and  the  views  of  the  board  answerecl. 
That  which  was  adopted  is  not  less  characteristic  of  zeal  for  the  promotion 
of  knowledge  than  it  is  of  the  liberality  of  sentiment  ever  met  with  among 
men  whose  minds  are  not  fettered  by  local  prejudice — of  men  who  dare  to 
venture  abroad  to  do  good,  and  to  encourage  others  to  engage  in  the  same 
delightful  employment.  Philadelphia  attracted  their  attention  as  offering 
the  best  opportunities  to  those  who  were  seeking  knowledge,  and  promising 
the  most  ready  co-operating  force  that  could  be  enlisted  with  them,  in  the 
diffusion  of  it.  Feeling  therefore  convinced  that  it  mattered  not  where  the 
tree  they  were  about  to  plant  was  placed,  as  its  fruits  were  to  be  for  general 
use,  and  assured  that  here  only  there  was  a prospect  of  its  thriving,  they  did 
not  hesitate  in  their  determination. 

“If  it  be  a.sked  why  we  could  not  individually  as  well  as  conjointly  enter 
on  the  performance  of  that  which  we  considered  to  be  our  duty,  our  reply 
is  brief,  for  none  will  ask  this  question  who  have  consulted  the  character 
of  our  race,  or  the  history  of  our  profession.  What  is  man  in  his  solitary 
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state?  A feeble,  useless  creature.  What  is  man  when  united  to  his  fellow- 
man?  A being'  powerful,  well  equipped  and  armed  against  every  danger. 

* * In  or  ir  own  profession,  too,  what  have  individuals  effected  when 

they  have  stepped  forth  alone?  To  our  professional  brethren  of  our  own 
cit3o  we  appeal  for  an  answer  to  this  question  ; for  they  have  heard  of  deserted 
desks,  and  empty  rooms,  of  lectures  begun,  and  prematurely  ended.  From 
a knowledge  of  these  truths,  both  as  respects  our  profession  and  our  character 
as  men  we  have  chosen  to  combine  in  the  manner  just  related,  rather  than 
to  labor  separately  in  a field  which  yields  its  harvest  only  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  toil  together.  Guided  here  again  by  the  ‘E  plurihus  unum'  of  our 
commonwealth — out  of  many  we  have  constituted  one  faculty. 

“The  novelty  of  a connection  between  a faculty  of  medicine  and  an  in- 
stitution remote  from  it,  will  he  found,  on  impartial  examination,  to  heighten 
its  interest.  * * * \Ve  can  indeed  discover  in  the  institution  of  an  eastern 

department  of  a western  college,  the  commencement  of  a new  and  important 
era  in  our  professional  annals.  No  longer  will  our  western  brethren  he 
separated  from  us.  They  will  feel  that  they  have  the  rights  of  citizens,  in 
common  with  ourselves,  and  they  will  feel,  therefore,  that  it  is  their  interest 
as  well  as  ours  to  send  down  to  our  plains  the  fruits  they  may  gather  among 
their  mountains.  We  shall  thus  travel  on  hand  in  hand,  in  the  great  work 
of  professional  improvement,  until  finally  one  spirit  will  guide  us  all — one 
code  of  ethics  govern  us — one  grand  professional  confederacy  he  formed,  of 
which  we  shall  all  feel  that  we  are  deeply  interested  members. 

“Can  it  he  objected  against  our  undertaking,  that  the  existence  of  two 
similar  institutions  in  the  same  city  will  awaken  discord  in  the  ranks  of  our 
profession?  Let  those  who  imagine  that  this  will  he  the  case  consider  whether 
they  are  not  doing  injustice  to  the  character  of  their  ])rofession,  by  the  hare 
supposition  that  its  members  cannot  perform  their  duty  without  strife:  that 
when  their  hands  are  stretched  forth,  they  must,  of  necessity,  strike  at  the 
peace  of  each  other.  ^Ve  repel  from  oursches  the  charge  con\-eyed  in  the 
thought.  We  are  not  hostile  to  the  interests  of  our  fellows.  On  the  contrary 
we  feel  that  our  interests  are  identified  with  theirs,  whether  they  dwell  among 
us  or  elsewhere.  We  will  not  invade  the  harmony  of  our  profession,  nor 
assail  our  neighbours,  for  we  know  that  in  no  condition  is  dishonour  more 
surely  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  establish  reputation  and  fortune  on  the  ruins 
of  another's  fame,  than  in  that  in  which  our  profession  has  placed  us.  To 
all  our  brethren  we  therefore  most  cheerfully  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship, 
trusting  that  as  we  feel  towards  them,  they  will  also  ever  feel  towards  us, 
and  that  no  ungenerous  hostility  on  their  part  will  ever  compel  us  to  assume 
a similar  attitude,  and  to  stand  forth,  as  we  shall  with  manly  boldness,  in  our 
own  defence. 

“What  shall  the  community,  of  which  we  are  members,  reap  from  the 
undertaking?  The  employment  of  an  additional  organized  body  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  on  which  its  health  and  hapifiness  so  materially  de])end, 
cannot  he  deemed  uninteresting  to  anv  of  its  members.  Who  can  say  to  what 
new  discoveries  it  may  not  give  rise?  Who  can  say  what  mysteries  it  may 
not  develop — what  new  truths  it  may  not  ad\’ance — what  new  energy  it  may 
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not  impart  to  the  arm  of  oiir  profession  ? Who  can  say  that  the  medical 
school  here  established  may  not  at  some  future  period  send  forth  him  who  is 
destined  to  discover  the  means  by  which  pestilence  may  be  prevented ; or 
him  for  whom  it  is  reserved  to  guard  future  generations  against  that  con- 
suming fire  which  is  now  wasting  away  the  energies  of  the  strong,  and 
preying  on  the  beauly  of  the  fair?  Who  can  say  that  at  some  future  period, 
in  this  very  hall,  that  student  may  not  be  armed  with  knowledge,  to  whom 
the  salvation  of  the  nation’s  idol  may  not  he  committed,  or  on  whom  the 
rescue  of  a nation’s  host  may  depend.  Frown  not  therefore  on  the  enter- 
])rise  in  its  infancy.  Rather  encourage  those  who.  are  embarked  in  it,  to  go 
on  fearlessly  and  actively,  that  others  may  be  induced  by  their  success  to 
engage  in  similar  undertakings. 

“That  the  good  wishes  and  the  prayers  of  thousands  of  enlightened 
men  are  with  us,  is  not  the  smallest  ground  of  our  confidence  that  we  shall 
eventually  prosper.  Desirous  also  of  receiving  the  blessing  of  the  poor  m'mi, 
he  shall  be  made  tbe  object  of  our  special  regard.  Apartments  are  in  prepa- 
ration in  the  building  in  wbicb  you  are  assembled  for  the  gratiiitous  distribu- 
tion of  medicine  and  counsel  to  such  as  are  still  capable  of  seeking  tbem 
beyond  their  own  homes.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  part  of  our  design, 
we  shall  also  be  able  to  afford  opnortunities  to  those  who  attend  our  lectures, 
of  witnessing  many  cases  of  medical  and  surgical  disease. 

“Here,  my  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  I close  the  address  to  which  your 
patient  attention  has  been  so  long  given,  and  here  again  allow  me  to  repeat 
the  pledge,  that  in  the  performance  of  our  duty  to  each  respective  class  into 
which  you  are  divided  we  shall  never  forget  that  we  are  members  of  a liberal 
profession — that  we  are  your  brethren.  As  such  we  shall  ever  feel  bound 
to  your  interests  by  tbe  strongest  ties,  and  ever  pray  for  your  happiness  with 
the  most  fervent  sincerity.” 

On  January  27  the  Faculty  met  and  transacted  necessary  business:  and 
this  being  done  the  members  took  an  important  advance  step  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a new  institution  in  connection  with  the  college  work.  The 
resolution  by  which  this  was  accomplished  was  in  these  words : 

“Resolved,  That  in  addition  to  their  present  arrangements,  the  com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  prepare  an  apartment  to  be  used  by  tbe  Dean  as  an 
office,  ami  to  be  also  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  indigent  patients,  zahom 
it  is  hereby  determined  to  supply  zaith  medicine  gratuitozisly.” 

“By  the  foregoing  resolution,”  says  the  record  quoted,  “the  establish- 
ment of  a permanent  Infirmary  in  connection  with  the  college  is  projected, 
although  the  regulations  of  said  Infirmary  are  left  for  future  consideration 
and  again : “Resolved,  That  the  preparation  of  the  office  and  Infirmary  he 

submitted  to  the  care  of  Professors  Green  and  Rbees,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  the  building  committee,  are  autborized  to  take  sucb  measures  as  may 
be  thought  proper  to  fit  up  the  apartment.” 
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This  action  on  the  part  of  an  independent  body  of  Professors  was  a new 
idea  in  college  work.  Whether  the  original  suggestion  leading  to  this  result 
emanated  from  McClellan  or  from  some  of  his  colleagues  is  not  now  known. 
In  his  early  private  school  he  frec|ucntly  held  clinics,  and  their  continuance 
under  the  new  order  of  things  was  natural ; but  in  the  establishment  of 
an  infirmary,  hospital,  and  operating  department  in  connection  with  the 
school  for  medical  instructions  the  Faculty  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
led  the  way  in  the  history  of  medical  colleges  in  America.  It  was  but  another 
evidence  of  the  enterprise  shown  by  this  little  handful  of  Professors  con- 
stituting the  Faculty,  who  acted  entirely  on  their  own  resjxmsibility,  and 
at  their  own  hazard  and  expense.  If  they  achieved  success,  the  glory  was 
theirs,  and  if  they  failed,  the  loss  was  their  own.  This  was  the  exact  relation 
they  bore  to  the  institution. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1825,  it  was  determined  to  open  the  Flospital 
or  Infirmary  department  on  May  16  following.  It  is  evident  that  the  project 
had  friends  outside  the  Faculty,  as  the  records  show  that  Jacob  Bigonet 
donated  to  the  Flospital  department  medicinal  articles  to  the  amount  of  $20, 
and  that  George  Glentworth  contributed  material  and  supplies  for  the  same 
purpose. 

On  April  20  the  Faculty  determined  that  the  Infirmary  might  without 
difficulty  be  opened  in  the  early  jiart  of  the  month  of  May;  therefore  it  was 
resolved, 

“That  circulars  be  ])ublished  setting  forth  that  the  Infirmary  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College  will  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  the 
1 6th  of  May,  when  all  medical  cases  will  lie  prescribed  for  by  Dr.  Eberle,  and 
all  of  a surgical  character  attended  to  by  Dr.  McClellan  between  the  hours 
of  5 and  6 P.  M.  every  day,  Sunday  excepted;  that  Dr.  Rhees  be  considered 
a permanent  attendant  in  the  Infirmary,  and  that  Drs.  Eberle  and  McClellan 
and  Drs.  Beattie  and  Smith  should  alternately  attend  as  before  prescribed  for 
the  period  of  one  month.” 

On  the  9th  day  of  May  a ])atient  was  admitted  to  the  Hospital  depart- 
ment, and  was  there  operated  on  by  Dr.  McClellan.  On  the  i6th,  the  day 
of  formal  opening,  six  patients  were  prescribed  for  and  received  medicine; 
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and  on  the  same  day  a register  for  this  department  was  opened,  showing 
the  names  and  number  of  persons  treated  and  operated  on.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  tlie  history  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  Hospital,  now 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  complete  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  pioneer  effort  on  the  part  of  the  first  faculty, 
and  is  entitled  to  all  the  honor  that  has  been  accorded  it. 

In  October  the  remodeled  Tivoli  Theater  building  was  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. Previous  to  that  time  the  faculty  had  kept  the  school  together  in 
the  old  cjuarters,  but  on  account  of  limited  accommodations  and  the  pressure 
of  other  matters  there  was  little  attempt  at  regularity  in  the  lectures  until 
the  removal  to  the  new  location. 

Some  writers  of  early  Jefferson  Medical  College  history  have  asserted 
that  during  this  period  the  school  was  practically  closed,  owing  to  Faculty 
dissensions.  This  was  not  the  case,  for  there  was  no  disagreement  among 
the  Professors  at  that  time,  and  even  Dr.  Klapp’s  early  withdrawal  from 
the  Faculty  was  due  to  other  causes  than  dissension  among  its  members. 

On  October  15  the  Faculty  met  to  arrange  for  lectures.  It  was  then 
determined  that  Dr.  McClellan  should  first  deliver  his  introductory  lecture, 
and  that  thereafter  all  the  Professors  should  have  regular  class  hours.  The 
record  says  that  lectures  were  commenced  by  Dr.  McClellan  on  the  Thursday 
immediately  preceding  the  first  Monday  in  November;  that  he  was  followed 
on  the  succeeding  days  of  the  same  week  by  his  colleagues,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing week  the  several  courses  were  fully  entered  upon  by  all  the  faculty. 

. Thus  it  was  on  the  last  Thursday  in  October,  1825,  that  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  was  formally  opened,  in  the  building  prepared  for  its  occu- 
pancy, by  George  McClellan.  The  students  regularly  matriculated  for  the 
winter  term  numbered  one  hundred  and  nine,  and  included  young  men  from 
fourteen  states,  two  foreign  countries,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
was  the  pioneer  class  in  the  history  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  as 
such,  enjoying  that  especial  distinction,  a complete  roll  of  its  members  repro- 
duced here  is  appropriate. 
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Pennsylvania — Henry  D.  Smith,  Robert  John  Dodd,  John  B.  Du- 
comb,  Lewis  P.  Thomson,  Samuel  Lehman  Endress,  Jacob  M. 
Sherer,  dhomas  M.  Maxwell,  Charles  Graff,  David  Hale,  Charles 
Davis,  Jcdin  Evans,  Peter  Shannon,  William  Johnson,  James 
Allison,  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  B.  Brinton,  William  Means, 
George  R.  Morton,  Robert  Wray,  Joseph  Gardner,  Jesse  W.  Griffiths, 
Nathan  L.  Hatfield,  Charles  M.  Griffiths,  Thomas  J.  Kitts,  George  Bald- 
win, Isaac  C.  WeMler,  George  Carll,  G.  Washington  Mears,  Thomas  O. 
Goldsmith,  John  E.  Stadiger,  John  Ramsey,  Patrick  Kelly,  Thomas 
McAdam,  Theophilus  A.  Wiley,  Charles  G.  Snowden,  John  Ream,  Philo 
Hamlin,  Charles  A.  Luzenburg,  Gamaliel  Bailey,  William  Sharpe,  Joseph 
Crane,  Alexander  Donaldson,  Jacob  G.  Shock,  James  Adair,  John  Cun- 
ningham, Joseph  Alibott,  William  AIcCleery,  Jonathan  Pounder,  John 
S.  Murdock,  J.  B.  Stubbs,  William  Frazier,  S.  W.  Henry,  Isaac  Both- 
rock,  Andrew  Tbomson,  John  Orwig,  James  Galbraith,  John  Bibig- 
baus,  Horace  Smith,  Benjamin  Shaw,  Isaac  Kline,  Henry  Zook.  John 
R.  Black,  John  Hambright. 

New  York — Frederick  A.  Waldo,  M.  L.  Knapp,  Jacob  P.  Stickle,  George 
Lee,  Ezra  W.  Glezen,  William  Penniman. 

New  Jersey — Joseph  T.  Ward,  Ralph  Glover,  William  R.  Hand,  Ed- 
mund L.  B.  Wales,  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Joseph  P.  Elkinton,  S.  W. 
Githens,  Jacob  B.  James,  Edward  Gough,  Peter  O.  Beekman. 

Kentucky — Atkinson  Pelham. 

Massachusetts — James  Swan,  Daniel  H.  Gregg. 

South  Carolina — Thomas  W.  Dick,  James  Ferris. 

Delaware — Edward  C.  Dingle,  John  Kinsey,  Samuel  Ruth,  Lewis  Springer. 

Vermont — Joel  Forster,  George  LI.  Parker. 

Ohio — Abner  Marsh. 

Connecticut — Benjamin  B.  Coit,  Nathan  Gallup. 

Maryland — Frederick  Byer,  James  T.  Bryan,  Robert  Fulton. 

Virginia — George  Tate,  John  C.  Balfour,  Patrick  Kelly,  John  R.  Hayden. 

East  Lennessee — Alexander  E.  McKinney. 

Mississippi — David  McRae,  John  McIntosh. 

District  of  Columbia^ — L.  B.  Hunter. 

Ireland — John  Graham,  Patrick  Jordon,  Samuel  Gaylet,  Francis  King. 

Germany — Frederick  William  Herbst. 


The  College  began  its  career  in  the  I^riine  street  biiikling  under  con- 
ditions which  were  satisfactory  to  the  b'aculty.  The  names  of  more  than  one 
hundred  matriculates  were  registered,  and  the  Professors  were'  encouraged 
to  believe  that  the  future  would  bring  them  substantial  results  in  pecuniary 
returns.  Now  that  the  school  was  located  in  commodious  apartments,  the 
Faculty  members  were  no  longer  troubled  with  the  work  of  repair,  and  even 
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the  custody  of  tlie  building  was  placed  in  new  hands;  a janitor  had  been 
chosen,  and  was  comfortably  domiciled  in  the  basement.  The  first  incum- 
bent of  this  office  was  one  J.  Holliday,  v>dio  was  employed  in  September, 
1825,  and  who,  under  the  resolution  engaging  his  services,  was  reciuired  to 
attend  upon  the  wants  of  the  h'aculty  until  November  ist  without  other  pay 
ihan  the  privilege  of  occupying  the  front  part  of  the  cellar,  as  a residence; 
but  during  November  he  was  to  be  paid  twenty  dollars.  Janitor  Holliday's 
official  relation  to  the  institution,  however,  was  brief,  for  he  was  charged 
with  insolence  toward  Professor  Beattie,  and  was  promptly  dismissed. 

During  the  winter  session  affairs  progressed  favorably,  and  the  Faculty 
gave  little  attention  to  other  matters  than  their  duties  as  instructors.  Busi- 
ness meetings  were  infrequent,  but  when  the  Professors  met  informally  they 
discussed  several  subjects  which  were  of  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of 
their  imstitution.  Among  these,  first,  says  one  record,  was  the  resort  to 
legal  counsel  “on  the  questioned  validity  of  the  right  of  granting  diplomas 
in  medicine  as  claimed  by  the  trustees  of  Jefferson  College" ; second,  the  steps 
taken  to  carry  the  question  before  the  legislature  of  the  State.  The  questions 
here  rai.sed  were  highly  important.  The  Jefferson  Medical  College  now  had 
an  e.xistence  as  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Jefferson  College  at  Canonsburg, 
but  the  right  to  grant  diplomas  in  medicine  was  not  only  questioned,  but  was 
disputed.  This  was  the  first  serious  question  which  presented  itself  to  the 
Facnlt3^  and  impelled  that  body  to  take  counsel  from  Edward  Ingersoll, 
then  a leader  of  the  Philadelphia  bar;  and  his  opinion  was  confirmed  by  that 
of  J.  Coudy,  also  a prominent  lawyer  of  the  city. 

In  the  legal  contest  which  soon  followed,  the  question  turned  on  the 
right  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Jefferson  College  at  Canonsburg  to  grant  diplomas 
to  and  confer  degrees  in  medicine  upon  the  graduates  of  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College.  If  such  power  did  exist  it  must  have  been  under  the  provisions 
of  the  charter  which  gave  authority  to  the  Faculty.  Section  IV  of  the  act 
incorporating  the  Jefferson  College  provided  in  part  as  follows: 
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“The  principal  and  professors,  or  a majority  of  them,  shall  be  called 
and  styled  the  faculty  of  the  college,  which  faculty  shall  have  the  power  of 
enforcing  the  rules  and  regulations,  adopted  by  the  trustees  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  pupils,  by  rewarding  them  or  censuring  them,  and  finally 
suspending  such  of  them,  as  after  repeated  admonitions,  shall  continue  re- 
fractory, until  the  determination  of  a quorum  of  trustees  can  be  had;  and  of 
granting  and  confirming,  by  and  with  the  approbation  and  consent  of  a 
lx)ard  of  trustees  signified  by  their  mandamus,  such  degrees  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  to  sucb  pupils  of  the  college,  or  others,  as  by  their  pro- 
ficiency in  learning  or  meritorious  conduct,  they  shall  think  entitled  to  them, 
as  are  usually  granted  and  conferred  in  other  colleges,  in  the  United  States 
of  America ; and  to  grant  to  such  graduates,  diplomas  or  certificates,  under 
their  common  seal,  and  signed  by  all  the  faculty,”  etc. 

Under  the  powers  conferred  on  its  Trustees  and  Faculty  hy  the  legis- 
lature, there  was  no  question  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Jefferson  College  to 
graduate  and  grant  diplomas  and  confer  degrees  as  specified  in  the  act;  but 
the  right  and  power  to  grant  diplomas  to  graduates  of  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  either  by  the  Faculty  of  that  institution  or  of  the  parent  College, 
was  questioned  and  disputed.  What  may  have  been  Ingersoll's  opinion  or 
counsel  on  this  point  is  not  known,  but  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  right 
of  either  the  Jefferson  College  or  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  former  and  the  Faculty  of  the  latter  had  immediate  recourse  to 
the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  passage  of  an  enabling  act. 

But  even  within  the  legislative  halls  of  the  great  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  the  opposing  element  continued  its  fight  against  the  life  of 
the  struggling  institution,  and  the  battle  was  long  anil  fierce,  and  was  waged 
with  much  zeal.  Several  times  while  the  cpiestion  was  pending,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  both  McClellan  and  Eherle  to  visit  Uarrishurg  and  present  their 
cause  before  the  legislative  committees,  but  in  tbe  end  their  efforts  were 
rewarded  with  success,  although  the  first  commencement  exercises  were  de- 
layed l^eyond  the  time  originallv  set  for  them. 

In  connection  with  the  proceedings  resorted  to  hy  the  Faculty  to  secure 
favorable  legislative  enactment.  Dr.  Atlee,  then  a student  of  Lancaster,  in 
an  address  delivered  about  thirty  years  ago,  related  the  following  incident, 
which  is  not  only  interesting  but  also  tends  to  show  something  of  George 
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McClellan’s  vigorous  determination  when  he  was  resolved  upon  the  ac- 
complishment of  a certain  object.  Atlee  said; 

“In  the  spring  of  1826,  nearly  half  a century  ago,  four  young  medical 
students  were  assembled  in  the  office  of  Dr.  John  L.  Atlee,  of  Lancaster, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a quizzing  club.  Quietly  engaged  in  our  de- 
liberations, we  were  suddenly  disturbed  by  a startling  rap  at  the  door.  In 
a moment  a }mung  man,  breathless  and  excited,  bounded  into  our  midst. 
He  was  a stranger  to  us,  but  our  preceptor,  soon  entering,  recognized  him 
as  a classmate  and  introduced  us  severally  by  name.  His  features  were  strongly 
marked,  his  gray,  penetrating  eyes  deeply  set,  and  his  tongue  and  tody 
were  in  constant  motion.  He  seemed  to  be  the  embodiment  of  strong  will, 
indomitable  energy  and  determination,  and  every  action  of  his  small,  wiry 
frame  bore  the  impress  of  a restless  and  vigorous  brain.  At  the  door  stood 
a sulky,  with  a sweating,  panting  horse,  which  he  had  driven  without  mercy 
over  sixty  miles  that  very  day,  having  left  Philadelphia  the  same  morning. 
He  must  be  in  Harrisburg,  tliirty-six  miles  beyond,  that  night.  His  horse 
could  go  no  farther.  He  must  have  another.  * * * ]y[y  preceptor’s  horse 

and  sulky  were  soon  at  the  door  and  at  his  service.  Hector,  a noble  animal, 
did  his  work  well  that  momentous  night,  and  before  twenty-four  hours  had 
elapsed  after  he  had  left  Philadelphia,  this  young  ‘M.  D.’  was  hammering  at 
the  door  of  our  legislature  ! His  mission  in  Harrisburg  was  soon  accomplished, 
and,  as  before,  he  arrived  in  Lancaster  at  night.  It  was  very  dark,  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  remonstrances,  he  ordered  out  his  horse  and  off  he  flew  for 
Philadelphia.  He  had  driven  but  a few  miles  when,  while  dashing  along, 
he  upset  in  the  highway.  Here  was  a predicament  from  which  he  could  not 
extricate  himself  without  assistance.  It  was  night  and  the  honest  country 
people  w'ere  in  bed.  After  repeated  halloos  a farmer  made  his  appearance 
with  a lantern,  which  threw  some  light  on  the  dismal  scene.  Quite  naturally, 
the  farmer  began  to  inquire  into  all  the  particulars  of  the  accident  instead 
of  at  once  attempting  to  right  the  difficulties.  ‘Come,  come,  good  friend, 
that  won’t  do.  Let  us  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wdieel  and  leave  explanations 
until  another  time.’  Things  were  soon  put  in  driving  order,  and  the  next 
day  the  charter  of  the  ‘Medical  Department  of  Jefferson  College’  was  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.”  “Need  I say.”  adds  Atlee,  “that  this  genius  was 
young  McClellan  ?” 

In  the  latter  part  of  1825  the  Trustees  of  Jefferson  College  had  made 
application  to  the  legislature  for  an  act  extending  their  powders  under  the 
charter  of  their  institution,  but  owdug  to  the  slow^  operation  of  the  bill,  and 
the  opposition  to  it,  the  supplementary  act  did  not  become  a law  until  April 
7,  1826.  The  bill  was  approved  by  Governor  Shultze  on  that  day,  and  just 
one  week  later,  on  April  14,  the  first  Jefferson  Medical  College  Commence- 
ment w'as  held. 
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The  act  of  April  7,  1826,  was  the  first  legislation  in  relation  to  the  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College,  and  it  gave  life  to  the  institution.  In  ratifying  all 
that  had  heen  done  hy  the  parent  College,  and  in  giving  permanency  to  all 
that  had  heen  thus  far  accomplished  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment. the  act  was  of  vital  importance.  On  the  determination  of  the  legisla- 
ture. and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Governor,  hung  the  fate  of  the  Med- 
ical Department  of  the  College,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  the  members  of 
the  Faculty  should  feel  a deep  interest  in  the  measure.  The  following  is  the 
full  text  of  the  act: 


AN  ACT 

Supplementary  to  the  act,  entitled  “An  act  for  the  establishment  of  a 
college  at  Canonshurg,  in  the  county  of  Washington,  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.” 

Whereas,  It  is  represented  by  the  trustees  of  Jefferson  College,  at  Can- 
onsburg,  in  the  county  of  Washington,  that  the  said  college  has  appointed 
]Drofessors  in  the  customary  branches  of  medical  education,  who  have  com- 
menced a course  of  public  instruction  to  students  of  medicine,  at  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  that  such  instruction  tends  to  the  cultivation  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  this  State : 

Therefore, 

Sect.  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby 
enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
trustees  of  the  said  Jefferson  College,  to  elect  ten  additional  trustees, 
who  may  be  residents  of  the  city  or  county  of  Philadelphia,  which 
additional  trustees,  or  six  of  them,  may  be  appointed  by  the  general  board 
of  trustees  of  the  said  college;  a committee  to  superintend  the  medical  depart- 
ment, giving  instruction,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  such  powers  as  to 
the  ap])ointments  and  removal  of  trustees,  the  holding  public  commencements, 
and  conferring  degrees,  as  the  said  general  board  may  direct ; and  the  said 
general  hoard  of  trustees  of  Jefferson  College,  at  Canonshurg,  shall  have 
full  power  to  remove  the  additional  trustees,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  of  the 
medical  professors,  at  their  will  and  pleasure,  anything  in  the  original  act 
incorporating  the  said  college  to  the  contraiy  notwithstanding : Provided, 
hozwvcr,  That  no  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine,  shall  he  conferred  by  the 
said  additional  trustees,  unless  the  candidate  shall  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  shall  actually  have  studied  medicine  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
under  the  direction  of  some  respectable  practitioner,  of  which  and  of  his 
age  the  candidate  shall  produce  proper  certificates,  and  shall  have  attended 
at  least  two  full  courses  on  anatomy,  surgery,  practice  of  medicine,  materia 
medica,  midwifery  and  chemistry,  one  or  both  of  which  counses  shall  be  at 
this,  or  one  full  course  at  this  or  another  full  course  on  the  same  branches  at 
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some  other  respectable  college  in  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  proved 
his  actual  proficiency  by  passing  creditably  a strict  examination  before  the 
medical  professors  of  the  said  college. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the 
oath  of  office  recpured  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a sup- 
plement, may  be  taken  before  any  judge  of  the  supreme  court  or  president 
of  a court  of  common  pleas  within  this  state. 

Sect.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  no 
student  shall  he  required  to  pay  any  matriculating  fee,  nor  shall  any  be 
demanded  for  signatures  of  the  diplomas  of  the  graduates ; no  professor  shall 
require  more  than  fifteen  dollars  from  each  student  for  attendance  on  his 
course  by  lectures  for  the  season,  and  no  student  shall  be  required  to  pay 
any  fee  for  attendance  on  a third  course. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That 
the  third  section  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a supplement,  shall  be  and  hereby 
is  so  far  amended,  that  hereafter  senior  members  of  the  general  board  of 
trustees  shall  form  a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  and  concerns 
of  the  said  college. 

Sect.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  the 
legislature  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  altering,  amending  or  repealing  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Joseph  Ritner, 

Speaker  of  ihe  House  of  Representatives. 

Alexander  Mahon, 
Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Approved  the  seventh  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-six.  '' 


J.  Andrew  Shultze. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  First  Commencement — Members  of  the  Graduating  Class — 
Faculty  Jealousies — Reorganization  of  the  Faculty, — A New 
Medical  Hall  Erected  by  Dr.  Ely — Method  of  Paying  the  Rent 
— Resignation  of  Drake  and  Eberle — Changes  and  Dissensions — 
The  Announcement  of  1832 — Gratuitous  Students — “The  Rose 
Chamber.” 

HE  Jefferson  Medical  College  was  founded  and  its  permanency 
assured  when  Governor  Shultze  affixed  his  signature  to  the  bill, 
a copy  of  which  forms  a part  of  the  preceding  chapter.  Previous 
to  the  time  when  the  act  became  a law,  the  institution  had  an 
experimental  existence,  hut  there  was  no  guarantee  of  its  future  life.  Under 
the  patronage  of  the  Jefferson  College,  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment had  been  permitted  to  open  their  school  in  Philadelphia.  The  venture 
was  purely  experimental ; the  fees  were  received  and  the  expenses  were 
paid  by  the  members  of  the  Faculty.  The  parent  institution  was  not  in 
any  manner  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  branch  department,  nor  did 
its  Trustees  expect  to  derive  profit  therefrom  in  case  of  ultimate  success  from 
a financial  standpoint.  The  matter  of  success  or  failure  rested  with  the  Medical 
Faculty  alone. 

The  Trustees  of  Jefferson  College  were  faithful  to  every  pledge  made 
to  the  founders  of  the  Medical  School.  They  had  promised  and  given  it  a 
temporary  existence,  and  until  the  cpiestion  was  raised  during  the  latter  part 
of  1825,  it  was  confidently  believed  that  under  a fair  construction  of  the 
provisions  of  their  own  charter  they  were  authorized  to  graduate  students  in 
medicine,  and  to  confer  the  doctor’s  degree.  But  when  the  subject  was 
seriously  considered,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Medical  Department  had  declared 
that  diplomas  could  not  lawfully  be  granted,  tbe  Trustees  promptly  applied 
to  the  legislature  for  an  enlargement  of  their  charter;  and  they  were  loyal 
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to  the  interests  of  their  struggling  ofifspring  until  the  latter  was  able  to  stand 
of  its  own  independent  strength.  The  act  was  the  result  of  their  endeavors 
united  with  the  persistent  effort  of  Drs.  McClellan  and  Eherle  of  the  Medical 
School,  the  onus  of  the  work  necessary  to  be  done  falling  generally  upon  the 
Professors  comprising  the  Faculty  at  that  time. 

In  the  legislature  the  bill  was  much  delayed,  both  in  the  house  and  in 
the  senate;  This  was  due  in  part  to  natural  causes  and  in  part  to  the  serious 
opposition  of  those  who  refused  to  recognize  the  need  of  a second  chartered 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  and  who  were  determined  to  prevent  it. 
To  overcome  such  influential  opposition  as  developed  on  this  occasion  was 
indeed  a victory  for  the  advocates  of  the  new'  institution,  and  attracted  to 
it  many  w'arm  friends.  How'ever,  the  delay  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  had 
the  effect  to  injure  the  school  to  some  extent,  and  also  to  necessitate  a post- 
ponement of  the  commencement  exercises.  These  w'ere  originally  fixed  for 
March,  but  not  until  April  14,  1826,  were  they,  in  fact,  held. 

At  a meetiiig  of  the  Faculty  on  April  8 it  was  announced  that  the  Com- 
mencement might  be  held  on  the  14th,  and  it  w'as  then  resolved  that  Dr. 
Ashbel  Green  be  requested  to  officiate  on  the  occasion;  also  that  public  notice 
of  the  event  be  given,  and  that  private  invitations  be  sent  to  the  clergy.  To  Pro- 
fessor Smith  was  assigned  the  address  to  the  graduates.  At  the  appointed 
time  the  commencement  was  held,  the  exercises  being  opened  with  prayer  by 
Dr.  Green.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  then  conferred  on  twenty 
graduates  who  had  passed  the  examinations. 

The  members  of  this  pioneer  class  of  graduates  from  the  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College,  with  the  subject  of  the  thesis  of  each,  were  as  follows: 

George  Baldwin,  “Cholera  Infantum,”  Pennsylvania. 

John  Brown  Brinton,  “Cholera,”  Pennsylvania. 

George  Carll,  “Anthrax,”  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  Graff,  “Rheumatism,”  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  M.  Griffiths,  “Cholera  Infantum,”  Pennsylvania. 

Jesse  W.  Griffiths,  “Intermittent  Fever,”  Pennsylvania. 
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Nathan  L.  Hatfield,  “Dysentery,”  Pennsylvania. 

William  Johnson,  “Extra  Uterine  Pregnancy,"  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  B.  Maxwell,  “Lobelia  Inflata,”  Pennsylvania. 

Benjamin  Shaw,  “Medical  Practice,”  Pennsylvania. 

J.  Frederick  Stadiger,  “Epilepsy,”  Pennsylvania. 

Peter  0.  Beekman,  “Syphilis,”  New  Jersey. 

Ralph  Glover,  “Hernia,”  New  Jersey. 

M.  L.  Knapp,  “Apocynum  Cannabinnm,”  New  York. 

Atkinson  Pelham,  “Mania  a Potu,”  Kentucky. 

James  Swan.  “Scrofula,”  Massachusetts. 

Joel  Foster,  “Neuroses,”  Vermont. 

John  Graham,  “Epilepsy,”  Ireland. 

Benjamin  B.  Coit,  “Tetanus,”  Connecticut. 

Thomas  M.  Dick,  “Epidemics,”  South  Carolina. 

Ur.  Gayley,  in  writing  of  the  history  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 

said : 


“The  first  session  of  the  new  effort  was  highly  satisfactory  to  its  friends 
and  founders.  Though  the  Faculty  was  mainly  composed  of  young  men, 
and  the  institution  viewed  only  as  an  experiment,  the  size  of  the  class  was 
respectable.  In  June,  1826.  the  board  (at  Canonsburg)  created  another 
chair,  by  separating  the  Institutes  from  that  of  Materia  Medica,  and  appointed 
to  it  Dr.  William  R.  C.  Barton.  They  also  had  obtained  from  the  legislature 
the  necessary  enlargement  of  their  charter,  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
twelve  trustees  in  Philadelphia  to  superintend  the  Medical  Department. 
These  convened  in  the  College  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  immediately 
appointed  a committee  to  ‘inquire  into  and  report  whether  any  changes  in 
the  then  existing  Professorships  were  necessary  or  expedient.’  At  their 
next  meeting  this  committee  recommended  that  the  chair  of  Midwifery  he 
vacated,  and  at  a subsequent  meeting,  held  September  28,  Dr.  John  Barnes 
was  appointed  to  fill  it  temporarily,  during  the  ensuing  session.  In  the 
meantime  Dr.  Barton  took  the  chair  of  Materia  Aledica,  and  Dr.  Rhees  that 
of  the  Institutes  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  these  branches  being  more  con- 
genial to  the  tastes  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  than  the  chairs  to  which  they 
had  been  ajipointed.  An  unfortunate  difficulty  between  the  late  profes.sor 
of  Midwifery  and  another  member  of  the  h'acu.lty,  which  ended  in  litigation, 
had  a disastrous  effect  on  the  class  of  1826-27,  and  it  diminished  considerably, 
though  the  graduating  class  rose  to  thirty-four — an  increase  of  fourteen  on 
that  of  the  previous  year.” 
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With  the  Governor's  approval  of  the  supplementary  act  of  1826.  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College  at  once  assumed  a new  status  in  the  educational 
world.  It  was  now  a College  in  fact,  and  not  merely  in  name,  and  was 
entitled  to  nearly  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  other  institutions  of  its  class. 
Its  managing  Trustees  were  residents  of  Philadelphia,  and  while  ostensibly 
they  were  additional  Trustees  of  the  Jefferson  Colleg'e,  their  especial  office 
was  to  protect  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Medical  Department.  Their 
interest,  however,  was  hardly  more  than  nominal,  and  their  duties  little  more 
than  perfunctory  : the  affairs  of  the  Department  were  to  a large  extent  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  charge  of  the  Faculty,  and  when  dissensions  worked 
themselves  into  the  councils  of  that  body,  the  College  suffered  loss  in  attend- 
ance and  prestige. 

It  was  not  alone  the  difficulty  between  tbe  “late  Professor  of  Midwifery 
and  another  member  of  tbe  Faculty’’  that  caused  trouble  and  bad  such  a 
disastrous  effect  on  the  class  of  1826-27,  but  owing  to  certain  jealousies  the 
whole  lx)dy  of  Professors,  with  hardly  more  than  one  or  two  exceptions, 
became  involved  in  a contro\'ersy  which  at  one  time  threatened  tbe  very 
life  of  the  school.  Just  where  and  with  whom  the  fault  lay  is  a question 
which  has  been  frequently  discussed  and  enlarged  upon. 

From  a study  of  tbe  history  of  tbe  institution  during  its  first  ten  or 
twelve  years  one  is  inclined  to  attriluite  tbe  cause  of  the  trouble  to  feelings 
of  jealousy  growing  out  of  the  fee  system  of  charges,  which  at  times  appeared 
to  infect  the  entire  Faculty.  There  were  jealousies,  too,  arising  from  other 
causes,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that,  in  order  to  maintain  tbe  College, 
a more  commodious  building  must  be.  provided ; tbe  Faculty  must  ha\-e  more 
rooms  at  their  disposal,  else  the  clashing  of  interests  would  continue  indefi- 
nitely. This  unfortunate  phase  of  the  history  of  the  College  was  not  fully 
eliminated  even  with  the  removal  to  the  new  building  on  Tenth  street,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  radical  changes  of  1841  there  was  occasional  ill  feeling 
between  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  frequent  changes  in  the  Professorships. 
In  discussing  the  events  of  this  period  Dr.  Holland  says : 
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“At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1827-28,  Dr.  N.  R.  Smith  resigned  the 
chair  of  Anatomy.  Tlie  juncture  was  critical,  l)ut  Dr.  George  McClellan 
undertook  the  course  of  Anatomy  as  well  as  his  own  on  Surgery.  The 
Trustees  being  dissatisfied  with  the  teaching  of  Midwifery,  on  June  19, 
1828,  all  the  chairs  were  vacated,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month  the 
Faculty  was  reconstructed  as  follows : Surgery,  George  McClellan ; Medicine, 
John  Eberle ; Materia  Medica,  W.  P.  C.  Barton ; Institutes,  B.  Rush  Rhees ; 
Chemistry,  Jacob  Green.  As  the  chairs  of  Midwifery  and  Anatomy  were 
vacant.  Dr.  Eberle  took  the  extra  work  in  Midwifery,  and  Anatomy  was 
taught  by  Dr.  George  McClellan,  assisted  by  the  Demonstrator,  Dr.  Samuel 
McClellan. 

“In  January,  1830,  Dr.  George  McClellan  was  relieved  of  anatomical 
teaching  by  the  appointment  of  his  brother.  Dr.  Samuel  McClellan,  to  the 
chair.  In  the  hope  of  securing  a more  satisfactory  assignment  of  labors, 
in  1830,  Dr.  Barton  having  resigned.  Dr.  Eberle  was  transferred  to  the  chair 
of  Materia  Medica,  while  undertaking  to  teach  Midwifery,  and  Dr.  Daniel 
Drake,  of  Cincinnati,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Practice  of  Medicine. 

“The  session  of  1830-31  opened  with  every  professorship  occupied  by 
a man  of  proved  ability  as  a writer  and  teacher.  At  the  end  of  the  session  a 
disaster  was  experienced  in  the  resignation  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  Pro- 
fessors, Daniel  Drake  and  John  Eberle.  This  loss  and  other  changes  made 
in  the  personnel  from  various  causes  had  an  unfortunate  influence  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  institution. 

“Eor  the  session  of  1831-32  Dr.  Usher  Parsons,  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  held  the  chair  of  Midwifery,  Dr.  Granville  Sharp  Pattison  of  An- 
atomy, vice  Dr.  Samuel  McClellan,  resigned,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Calhoun  that 
of  Materia  Medica.  At  the  end  of  the  session  Dr.  Parsons  resigned,  and 
Dr.  Samuel  McClellan  was  appointed  Professor  of  Midwifery,  Medical  Juris- 
prudence and  Disease’s  of  Women  and  Children.  By  1834  Dr.  Revere  had 
been  appointed  Professor  of  Medicine,  and  a mutually  acceptable  organiza- 
tion was  effected,  Avhich  continued  for  six  prosperous  years.” 

Among  themselves  in  their  business  and  social  meetings  the  members  of 
the  Eaculty  resorted  to  various  expedients  to  rid  their  laody  of  the  disorders 
that  retarded  the  progress  of  the  College.  In  1827  a committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a code  of  by-laws  or  regulations  for  the  organization  of  the 
Eaculty,  and  in  June  following  the  committee,  Eberle  and  Rhees,  submitted 
their  report.  It  was  unanimously  adopted  and  was  known  as  “Rules  of 
Government.” 

This  scheme  of  organization  provided  for  the  election  of  a Chairman, 
a Dean,  and  a Treasurer,  and  defined  the  powers  and  duties  of  each.  On 
the  first  of  August  a meeting  was  held  for  the  election  of  officers.  Dr.  Rhees 
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was  elected  Dean,  but  the  objection  was  raised  that  under  a former  rule 
the  Deanship  could  not  be  held  by  the  same  incumbent  for  two  successive 
years,  Dr.  Rbees  having  served  in  that  capacity  the  preceding  year.  The 
legality  of  the  election  also  was  c|uestioned  by  Dr.  Barton,  and  the  election 
of  Dean  was  postponed  until  September  26,  when  Dr.  Eberle  was  chosen  to 
that  office.  At  a previous  meeting,  held  August  6,  Professor  Green  was 
elected  Chairman  and  Treasurer  of  the  Faculty. 

The  subject  of  a new  college-building  was  first  mentioned  officially  in 
February,  1827,  just  before  the  close  of  the  second  session.  It  was  then 
proposed  to  procure  more  commodious  cjuarters,  provided  the  expense  thereof 
should  not  exceed  $20,000,  and  that  the  necessary  funds  could  be  “procured 
by  subscription  of  joint  stock.”  Dr.  McClellan  and  Professor  Green  were 
appointed  to  confer  with  a committee  of  the  Trustees  and  take  the  necessary 
steps  in  the  matter.  Dr.  Cayley  says : “It  now  became  evident  that,  for  the 

College  to  succeed,  a more  eligible  location  and  a more  commodious  build- 
ing were  necessary;  on  this  point  both  the  Faculty  and  the  Trustees  were 
unanimous,  but  where  were  they  to  get  the  funds? 

“The  institution  had  no  endowment,  ^and  the  act  creating  it  stipulated 
expressly  ‘that  it  should  have  no  claims  on  the  funds  of  the  parent  institution’ 
(Jefferson  College).  Of  the  Faculty,  though  gifted  with  energy,  talent,  and 
enthusiasm,  there  was  none  possessed  of  much  wealth.  The  Trustees,  though 
desirous  of  the  prosperity  of  the  College,  yet  hesitated  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  purchasing  a lot  and  erecting  thereon  a suitable  edifice. 
The  only  basis  for  a negotiation  having  this  object  in  view  was  the  size  of 
the  class  and  the  fees  accruing  therefrom.  The  session  just  closed,  when 
examined  for  this  purpose,  was  anything  but  encouraging.  It  had  fallen 
off  considerably  from  that  of  the  previous  year ; moreover,  the  fees  charged 
to  the  students  were  very  moderate.* 

* At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  March  22,  1827,  the  following 
rates  were  adopted  for  the  tickets  of  the  several  Professors : The  Professors  of  Anatomy, 
Surgery,  Materia  Medica,  and  Chemistry,  each  $14;  Theory  and  Practice,  and  of  the 
Institutes  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  each  $12;  the  Professors  of  Midwifery,  $10;  “so 
that  the  whole  amount  paid  by  each  student  to  the  seven  Professors  shall  not  exceed 
annually  ninety  dollars.” 
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“This  was  security  that  no  capitalist,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word, 
would  accept.  The  only  collaterals  the  infant  institution  could  produce  were 
the  untiring  industry  of  her  new  and  only  partially  tried  Professors,  and  their 
sanguine  confidence  of  future  success.  Such  an  investment  no  mere  stoical 
money-lender  would  look  at.  A mian  was  needed,  who,  while  possessed  of 
the  money,  had  the  mental  elevation  to  rise  above  the  calculations  of  the 
mere  man  of  money,  and  could  estimate  properly  what  force  of  character,  a 
determined  will,  and  a manly  enthusiasm  in  carrying  out  a praiseworthy 
purpose,  can  accomplish.  Such  a man  was  found  in  the  Rev.  Ezra  Styles  Ely, 
D.  D.,  a member  of  the  Board  of  Additional  Trustees  of  the  College.” 

Dr.  Ely  was  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  church,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Additional  Trustees.  He  generously  proposed  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  erecting  the  new  building.  On  March  22,  1827,  the 
hoard  resolved 

“That  the  Additional  Trustees  of  Jefferson  College,  in  their  capacity 
as  Trustees,  and  not  otherwise,  do  hereby  agree  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ely, 
that  if  he  will  cause  to  be  erected  a Medical  Hall  for  the  use  of  the  Medical 
School,  on  such  plan  as  shall  he  approved  by  this  Board,  the  Additionail 
Trustees  will  rent  the  same  of’ him  and  such  persons,  if  any,  as  he  may 
associate  with  him  as  proprietors  of  said  hall,  for  a term  of  time  not  less  than 
five  years,  at  a rent  of  one  thousand  dollars  a year,  to  he  paid  in  the  month 
of  November  in  each  of  the  said  five  years — after  said  building  shall  be 
fitted  for  use.” 

In  all  that  he  did  Dr.  Ely  acted  with  commendable  promptness.  On 
May  12  he  reported  to  the  Trustees  that  he  had  purchased  a suitable  lot  on 
Tenth  street,  h.etween  what  then  was  known  as  Juniper  alley  and  George 
street.  He  also  submitted  a plan  of  a building,  which  was  approved  by 
the  Trustees  and  the  Eaculty.  The  work  of  construction  was  pushed  with 
all  possible  dis]xitch ; the  corner  stone  was  laid  by  Rev.  Dr.  Green,  and  on 
that  occasion  Professor  Green,  of  the  chair  of  Chemistry,  delivered  an 
address. 

In  August,  1828,  the  new  college-building  on  Tenth  street,  between 
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what  are  now  known  as  Sansom  and  Moravian  streets,  was  finished,  and 
thereafter  for  many  years  was  the  home  of  the  Medical  School. 

In  his  work  in  behalf  ol  the  College,  Dr.  Ely  laid  the  foundation  for  its 
future  permanency  and  prosperity.  Another  might  have  done  as  much, 
but  he  did  the  work,  at  a time  when  the  affairs  of  the  institution  were  in 
an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  just  at  the  time  when  a little  loyal  friendship 
and  honest  encouragement  was  able  to  turn  the  tide  of  possible  disaster  into 
perfect  success.  In  the  goodness  of  his  heart  Dr.  Ely  provided  the  Medical 
Department  with  a comfortable  home,  but  to  pay  the  annual  rental  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  defray  all  other  expenses  of  maintenance,  was  a propo- 
sition that  confronted  the  Eaculty.  The  Additional  Trustees  naturally  took 
deeper  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Medical  Department  than  the  nonresident 
Trustees,  but  still  the  Eaculty  managed  the  school,  received  and  disbursed 
its  revenues,  divided  the  profits,  if  any  there  were,  or  shared  the  losses. 

The  Eaculty  of  1828,  headed  by  McClellan,  and  balanced  by  John  Eberle 
and  Rhees,  were  men  of  business  capacity  as  well  as  professional  attainments ; 
and  they  agreed  among  themselves  how  they  would  pay  the  rent  and  other 
expenses  by  levying  an  assessment  on  each  chair,  according  to  its  estimated 
value.  True,  this  Eaculty  household,  like  others  which  followed  it,  was  not 
free  from  its  little  domestic  squabbles,  but  when  business  questions  were 
to  be  considered  there  was  found  in  that  body  much  resolute  good  sense,  do 
pay  the  current  expenses  for  the  year,  they  agreed  among  thmselves  to  assess 
the  chairs  of  Anatomy,  Surgery,  Materia  Medica,  and  Chemistry,  $250  each ; 
the  chairs  of  Theory  and  Practice,  $137.50;  and  the  chair  of  Midwifery, 
$125.  This  plan  the  Trustees  obediently  ratified;  for  while  they  possessed 
the  power  in  themselves  to  ])rovide  for  maintenance  funds,  they  in  fact  had 
very  little  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  discreetly  left  such  concerns  in  the 
hands  of  those  more  immediately  interested. 

Havine  fixed  the  rates  of  assessment,  the  Eaculty  resolved  “that  each 

o 

and  every  Professor  who  shall  at  any  time  refuse  and  neglect  to  comply 
with  the  foregoing  resolution  shall  be  considered  as  ipso  facto  vacating  his 
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cliaii.”  A few  clays  later  each  member  of  the  Faculty  signed  an  agreement 
to  conform  to  the  action  and  resolution  of  the  board,  and  also  agreed  there- 
after to  hold  their  chairs  subject  to  the  regulations. 

In  this  connection  the  following  C|uotation  from  Gayley  will  be  of 
interest : 

“We  have  deemed  it  proper  to  go  somewhat  into  details  in  regard  to  the 
negotiations  connected  with  the  new  College  building,  because  it  marks 
a critical  point  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  Without  an  eligibly  located 
edifice  provided  at  that  time,  the  enterprise,  to  all  appearances,  would  have 
proved  a failure.  From  the  terms  of  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
Trustees  with  Dr.  El}^,  it  is  very  evident  that  they  had  no  faith  in  its  ultimate 
success.  They  did  everything  ‘as  trustees,’  in  which  capacity,  as  they  had 
no  funds,  no  endowments,  no  property — in  fact  nothing  but  the  Faculty — 
to  be  custodians  of,  their  guarantee  amounted  to  nothing.  The  real  parties 
to  the  transaction,  and  who  took  the  responsibility,  were  the  Faculty  and 
Dr.  Ely,  and  for  this  are  deserving  of  being  held  in  lasting  remembrance  by 
every  alumnus  of  Jefferson  Medical  College.” 

Erom  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1830-31  to  1838,  the  close  of  the 
first  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  the  institution  en- 
joyed a generally  healthful  growth,  although  during  that  period  there  were 
frequent  manifestations  of  the  old  spirit  of  strife  and  jealousy  among  the 
occupants  of  the  several  chairs. 

The  session  of  1830  opened  with  bright  prospects,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  three  years  all  the  chairs  were  filled.  Could  all  the  members  of  the 
Eaculty  have  seen  their  way  to  unite  their  energies  and  abilities  harmoniously 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  College,  it  would  have  rapidly  risen  into 
notice;  would  ha\e  earlier  attained  that  brilliant  success  which  came  after- 
ward. Such  were  the  calculations  of  its  friends,  bnt  they  were  destined  to 
disappointment. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1830  both  Drake  and  Eberle  resigned, 
and  the  loss  of  the  services  of  two  such  eminent  teachers  at  just  that  time 
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was  the  most  severe  blow  the  college  had  yet  been  called  upon  to  withstand. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  institution,  as  Gayley  says,  “McClellan,  Eberle, 
and  Rhees  had  been  the  master  spirits  of  the  enterprise.  Amid  all  the  changes 
that  previous  to  this  time  had  taken  place,  they  had  stood  firmly  together, 
prepared  for  every  emergency.  If  one  or  more  chairs  had  been  left  vacant, 
and  suitable  appointments  could  not  be  made,  it  mattered  little,  so  far  as  the 
interests  of  the  class  were  concerned ; the  deficiency  could  at  any  time  be 
su])plied  by  this  noble  trio. 

“When  we  take  into  account  their  age,  their  varied  services,  and  the 
discouragements  they  had  to  contend  with — a pressure  from  without  and 
difficulties  within — we  are  at  a loss  which  to  most  admire,  the  versatility 
of  their  talents,  or  their  indomitable  courage  and  persevering  energy  in 
carrying  to  completion  the  work  they  had  undertaken.  We  must  confess 
to  a feeling  of  sadness  at  reaching  the  time  at  which  they  must  separate;  and 
this  feeling  is  deepened  by  the  reflection  that  another  of  their  number  must 
soon  cease  his  connection  with  the  school.  The  pressure  of  his  varied  and 
arduous  labors  connected  with  the  College  had  proved  too  great  for  Pro- 
fessor Rhees,  under  which  his  constitution,  never  robust,  had  succumbed. 
Pulmonary  tuberculosis  had  developed,  and  terminated  his  career  the  follow- 
ing October. 

“We  would  not  be  understood  as  detracting  from  the  eminent  abilities 
of  their  successors,  whose  labors  have  since  brought  the  institution  to  its 
proud  pre-eminence,  when  we  say  that  McClellan,  Eberle,  Rhees,  and  Green 
have  the  honor  of  being  its  founders.  They  were  the  pioneers  in  the  work, 
who  met  the  opposition,  cleared  away  the  rubbish,  and  laid  the  foundations 
upon  which  the  present  superstructure  has  been  so  nobly  reared  by  their 
successors.  Sunt  hie  etiani  sna  praemia  laudi.” 

During  the  two  years  next  following  1830,  frequent  changes  and 
dissensions  in  the  Eaculty  worked  great  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  College, 
and,  as  one  of  the  results,  the  class  of  March,  1833,  numbered  only  eighteen 
graduates.  This  would  not  do ; the  institution  was  not  on  a paying  basis,  and 
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radical  measures  must  l)e  adopted,  else  the  College  must  close  its  doors.  But 
there  was  uo  tliought  of  this.  Although  Dr.  AdcClellan  was  now  frequently 
at  variance  with  some  of  his  associates  he  once  again  threw  his  whole  energy 
into  the  work,  and  with  com])etent  assistance  from  the  Trustees,  succeeded 
in  establishing  a Faculty  that  continued  without  material  change  for  six 
years.  This  was  something  new  in  the  history  of  the  College;  it  encouraged 
its  friends  and  corresponding]}^  depressed  the  spirits  of  its  enemies,  for 
even  now  there  were  those  who  would  have  rejoiced  at  the  downfall  of  the 
institution. 

In  1832  the  Trustees  and  the  Faculty  had  labored  to  turn  the  tide  of 
ill-fortune  and  inject  some  new  vigor  into  the  life  of  the  College.  In  that 
year  the  graduating  class  numbered  only  twenty-one,  and  the  outlook  for 
the  future  was  not  encouraging.  Evidently,  the  Professors  had  become  aware 
that  the  fault  in  a measure  lay  with  themselves,  and  they  were  willing  to  do 
something  to  recover  the  ground  already  lost.  In  remedy  they  caused  the 
next  “Announcement  of  Lectures”  to  he  elaborately  printed,  and  to  set  forth 
the  advantages  to  he  derived  from  its  courses  of  instruction.  A few  excerpts 
from  the  pamphlet  are  interesting : 

“As  considerable  alterations  have  taken  place  in  the  Professional  ar- 
rangements of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  as  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Trustees 
and  Professors  of  that  institution  to  modify,  and,  they  trust,  improve  the 
system  of  medical  education,  which  has  heretofore  been  pursued  in  the  College 
over  which  they  preside,  the  following  expose  is  submitted  to  the  Pro- 
fession : 

“Professors.  The  Anatomical  Department  will  in  future  be  placed 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  Profes.sor  Pattison,  formerly  Professor 
of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  lately  Professor  of  An- 
atomy and  Surgery  in  the  University  of  London.  The  Lectures  on  Surgery 
will  continue  to  he  delivered  by  Dr.  George  McClellan.  Dr.  John  Revere 
has  been  elected  to  the  Chair  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  and  will 
in  future  teach  this  branch  of  Medical  Science.  Alateria  Medica  and  Phar- 
macy will  be  taught  as  l)efore  by  Dr.  Samuel  Calhoun ; and  Dr.  Jacob  Green 
will  continue  to  occupy  the  Professorship  of  Chemistry.  Dr.  Samuel  Mc- 
Clellan, who  held  the  Anatomical  Chair,  having  retired  from  it  to  afford  the 
Trustees  an  opportunity  for  electing  Professor  Pattison  to  that  Professorship, 
will  in  future  deliver  the  Lectures  on  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children.  The  above  appointments  are  permanent,  and  the  following 
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• 

will  be  in  future  the  arrangements  of  subjects,  and  the  Professors  who  will 
teach  them  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia : 

“General,  Descriptive,  and  Surgical  Anatomy,  by  Granville  Sharp  Pat- 
tison,  M.  D. 

“Principles,  Practice  and  Operations  of  Surgery,  by  George  McClel- 
lan, M.  D. 

“Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  by  John  Revere,  M.  D. 

“Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  by  Samuel  Calhoun,  M.  D. 

“Chemistry,  by  Jacob  Green,  M.  D. 

“Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Charles  Davis,  M.  D. 

“Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Samuel  Mc- 
Clellan, M.  D.  ■ 

“The  Dissecting  Rooms  and  Anatomical  Demonstrations  will  he  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Pattison,  who  will  instruct  the  students 
in  Practical  Anatomy. 

“In  addition  to  the  course  of  instruction  regularly  provided,  a special 
series  of  lectures  are  offered  under  the  separate  heading  of  ‘Notice;’ 

“John  Millington,  Esep,  F.  L.  S.,  lately  Civil  Engineer  for  the  County 
of  Bedford,  England,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  to  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  Great  Britain  and  Lecturer  on  that  Science  to  the  Medical  Students 
attending  the  Hospitals  of  Guy’s  and  St.  Thomas’  London,  proposes  to  deliver 
this  ensuing  session,  a Course  of  Lectures  on  Mechanical  Philosophy,  in 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  provided  his  extensive  apparatus 
for  illustrations,  for  which  he  has  written,  should  arrive  in  this  country  in 
time  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  No  obligation  will  he  imposed  on  the  students 
to  attend  this  Course  of  Lectures.  It  will  he  left  entirely  to  their  own 
option.” 


In  describing  the  attractive  features  of  the  College  buildings,  this 
is  said : 


“The  members  of  the  Profession  who  have  visited  Jefferson  Medical 
College  must  he  aware  how  admirably  calculated  the  Theatres  of  the  Institu- 
tion are  for  the  purposes  of  effective  teaching.  They  are  large,  well  ventilated 
and  so  constructed  that  the  most  minute  demonstrations  can  he  distinctly  seen 
from  the  distant  benches.  In  them,  therefore,  no'  improvements  can  he  made. 
But  the  Professors  having  suggested  to  the  Trustees  that  the  former  dis- 
secting rooms  were  defective  in  their  arrangements,  being  small  and  ill- 
ventilated,  and  that  the  size  of  the  Museum  of  Anatomy  was  not  on  a scale 
commensurate  with  the  other  departments  of  the  Institution,  they  are  now 
making,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  able  architect,  extensive  additions 
to  the  College  building.  These,  among  other  conveniences,  will  include  a 
splendid  hall  for  a Museum  of  Anatomy,  and  a Dissecting  Room,  54  by  30 
feet,  the  ceiling  having  an  elevation  of  18  feet.” 
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Under  the  caption  of  “System  of  Education,”  which  was  more  com- 
plete than  ever  l>efore,  the  announcement  says : 

“The  Trustees  and  Professors  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  anxious  to 
elevate  ihe  character  of  the  Medical  education  of  their  country,”  (the  aspira- 
tions of  these  officials  were  held  in  no  narrow  environment),  “propose,  in 
future,  to  modify,  and,  they  trust  improve  the  system  which  they  have 
formerly  pursued.  On  the  subject  of  the  changes  they  propose  to  adopt,  the 
Professors  have  taken  pains  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  senti- 
ments of  distinguished  members  of  the  profession  residing  in  distant  sec- 
tions of  the  country;  and  it  affords  them  sincere  gratification  to  state  that 
their  views  have  received  the  concurrence  and  approbation  of  the  gentlemen 
with  whom  they  have  communicated  on  the  subject. 

“In  future  the  Professors  of  Jefferson  Medical  College  will  deliver  two 
courses  of  lectures  annually.  The  first,  or  regular  academical  course,  will 
commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  November,  and  terminate  the  first  of 
March.  The  second,  or  Collateral  course,  will  commence  the  first  of  April, 
and  terminate  the  first  of  June. 

“As  a stimulus  to  the  students,  to  induce  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
more  extended  course  of  education,  which  will  be  open  to  them,  it  is  proposed 
by  the  Professors  to  hold  an  examination  at  the  termination  of  the  second 
course,  and  to  award  to  the  more  distinguished  pupils  medals  and  Certificates 
of  Honour.  To  each  class  three  medals  will  be  awarded.  The  first  medal 
will  be  given  to  the  student  whose  written  answers  place  him  at  the  head  of 
his  class;  and  the  second  and  third  to  the  two  who  follow  next  in  order. 
Besides  the  medals.  Certificates  of  Honour  will  be  given  to  those,  the  ex- 
cellence of  whose  answers  entitle  them  to  such  a distinction.” 


In  regard  to  the  diplomas,  the  announcement  says : 

“The  examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of  M.  D.  in  Jefferson  Medical 
College  will  commence  on  the  first  of  March,  and  will  be  continued  daily, 
until  all  the  candidates  for  graduation  shall  have  been  examined,”  etc. 

The  requirements  imposed  on  candidates  for  chplomas  were; 

The  candidate  must  he  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

He  must  have  attended,  at  least,  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  one  of  which 
must  have  been  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

The  candidate  must  have  studied  three  years  (inclusive  of  the  terms 
of  attendance  on  lectures)  under  the  direction  of  a respectable  i)ractitioner  of 
medicine. 

He  must  write  a thesis  either  in  Latin,  French,  or  English  language 
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on  some  medical  subject,  to  be  selected  by  bimself,  and  sent  to  the  dean  of 
the  medical  faculty  before  he  comes  forward  for  examination. 

When  examined  by  the  faculty  the  candidate  must  furnish  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  medical  knowledge,  and  of  his  being  ciualified  for  the  practice 
of  his  profession. 

The  subject  of  “Fees,”  which  in  earlier  years  in  particular  was  the  cause 
of  much  dissatisfaction,  is  provided  for  in  the  reorganization  plan  of  1833, 
as  follows:  For  admission  to  each  course  of  lectures,  $15;  for  admission  to 
dissecting  rooms  and  demonstrations,  $10;  for  diplomas,  $15;  and  for  the 
janitor,  $5.  The  janitor,  in  consideration  of  his  fee,  is  to  provide  each 
graduate  with  a “handsome”  box  for  the  preservation  of  his  diploma. 

The  officers  and  faculty,  in  concluding  their  yVnnual  Announcement  for 
the  year  1833, 


“It  only  remains  for  the  Trustees  and  Professors  of  Jefferson  Medical 
College  to  assure  the  Members  of  the  Profession  and  the  Public,  that  they 
are  determined  that  no  effort  shall  be  wanting  on  their  part  to  elevate  and 
extend  the  reputation  and  usefulness  of  the  Institution,  which  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  has  placed  under  their  management  and  direction.  Deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  responsibility  and  importance  of  the  trust  which  has  been 
committed  to  them,  neither  money,  zeal,  nor  exertion,  shall  be  spared  by 
them  to  realize  the  most  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  Friends  and 
Founders  of  the  College.  Th.ey  consider  no  standard  of  excellence  too  high 
to  be  aimed  at,  and,  by  possessing  zeal  and  devotedness  to  their  duties,  they 
feel  confident  that  even  the  highest  may  be  attained. 

“In  the  recent  discoveries  and  improvement  of  Medical  Science,  the 
Members  of  the  Profession  in  the  United  States  have  furnished  fully  their 
quota.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  schools  of  medicine  in  this 
country  should  be  behind  those  of  Europe  in  introducing  improvements  into 
their  Systems  of  Medical  Education.  Let  it  be  remembered  it  is  only  by  doing 
so  that  they  can  hope  to  attain  that  degree  of  excellence  and  celebrity  of  which 
they  are  susceptible. 

“Anxious  to  deserve  and  obtain  for  their  own  Institution  the  highest 
rank  and  character,  they  have  no  jealousy  nor  any  wish  to  find  fault  with 
others.  All  they  desire  is  to  enter  with  them  on  a career  of  high-minded  and 
honourable  rivalry — a rivalry  which  will  exalt  the  reputation  of  all  Parties, 
and  confer  invaluable  benefits  on  tbeir  common  country.  They  aspire  with 
earnestness  to  be  first  in  the  race  of  improvement,  but,  using  the  words  of 
the  Roman  poet,  they  are  content  that 

“Palmam  Qui  Meruit  Eerat.” 
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In  this  announcement  to  the  pul)lic,  the  Trustees  and  Professors  make 
special  reference  to  the  admission  of  “Gratuitous  Students’’  to  the  several 
courses  of  lectures  offered  hy  the  institution ; and  in  making'  provision  for 
students  of  this  class,  they  say  that  they  have  determined  to  place  the  right 
of  admission  in  this  branch  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees.  Quoting 
again : “The  Ixiard  have  appointed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Green,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ely, 
and  General  Duncan,  to  examine  the  pretentions  of  candidates,  and  only 
recommend  such  as  shall  furnish  evidence  of  good  moral  character,  and  of 
their  having  received  a sound  general  education.” 

Under  this  resolution  candidates  for  this  gratuity  were  thereafter  re- 
Cjuired  to  api)ly  to  the  persons  mentioned.  Their  certificates  entitled  them 
to  admission  to  the  several  courses  of  lectures  on  payment  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  a fee  of  twenty  dollars.  This  payment  was  recptired  for  incidental 
expenses  and  added  nothing  to  the  income  of  the  Professors. 

The  idea  of  admitting  students  to  the  benefits  of  the  lecture  cour.ses 
without  charge  originated  with  the  founders  of  the  Medical  College  in  1824. 
As  demon.strated  hy  the  experience  of  later  years,  it  was  found  to  benefit  the 
institution  as  much  as  the  successful  candidates  for  admission ; and  besides, 
it  gave  the  College  and  its  Faculty  an  enviable  standing  throughout  the 
country,  for  here  the  possession  of  means  was  not  an  absolute  prerecjuisite 
to  a thorough  education.  Here  was  an  institution  of  learning  whose  doors 
were  open  to  the  young  aspirant  for  the  M.  D.  degree  whether  he  was  rich 
or  poor,  and  the  only  requirement  upon  which  his  scholarship  was  conditional 
was  that  he  pass  a satisfactory  entrance  examination  and  bring  to  the  school 
a good  moral  character. 

The  ninth  section  of  the  articles  of  union  entered  into  hy  the  Jefferson 
College  and  the  founders  of  the  Medical  Department  expres.sly  provided 
“that  ten  indigent  young  men  of  talents,  who  shall  bring  to  the  Medical 
Faculty  satisfactory  testimonials  and  certificates,  .shall  he  annually  admitted 
into  the  Medical  School,  receive  its  medical  instructions,  and  he  entitled  to  its 
honours,  without  any  charge.” 
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Among  the  archives  of  the  College  is  a volume  of  letters,  bound  in  book 
form,  and  containing  the  correspondence  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  with 
applicants  for  admission  on  the  “benefice  foundation.”  The  first  mention  of 
students  admitted  on  this  plan  was  for  the  session  of  1827-28,  when  nine 
candidates  were  awarded  scholarships.  Their  names  are  preserved,  and 
among  them  were  several  young  men  who  afterward  attained  a.  high  standing 
in  the  ranks  of  the  profession.  The  policy  of  the  Faculty  forbade  disclosure 
of  the  names  of  students  admitted  on  the  “charity  foundation,”  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  and  all  the  correspondence  and  records  bearing  upon  this 
sul)ject  were  kept  private.  The  discussions  by  the  Faculty  were  held  snh 
rosa,  as  it  were,  and  for  this  reason  there  was  an  established  department  of 
the  College  known  as  the  “Rose  Chamber,”  from  which  all  the  correspondence 
emanated. 

Although  the  Faculty  derived  neither  direct  profit  nor  advantage  from 
the  free  scholarships,  its  members  were  always  ready  to  encourage  them. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  send  a copy  of  the  following  letter  to 
such  capable  young  men  as  were  recommended  by  the  Trustees.  One  of  these 
letters,  in  which  were  set  forth  the  purposes  of  the  benefice  department,  is  pre- 
served in  the  records,  and  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  reproduction 
in  this  work : 


“Rose  Chamber  of  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

Philadelphia,  September  25,  1828. 

To 


Student  of  Medicine. 

Sir : 

“The  Professors  of  the  Faculty  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  impressed 
with  a belief,  that  there  are,  throughout  the  United  States,  young  men  of 
good  abilities  and  education,  moral  worth,  and  individual  respectability  of 
character  and  deportment,  who  are  the  sons  of  respectable  families  in  very 
indigent,  if  not  destitute  circumstances,  and  who  perhaps  have  been  able  to 
study  medicine,  but  could  not  from  their  dependent  situations  and  restricted 
pecuniary  means,  afford  to  purchase  the  necessary  tickets  of  public  instruction, 
— have  determined  to  perform  their  part  of  the  pleasurable  office  of  gra- 
tuitously instructing,  by  public  lectures,  Ten  such  individuals  annually,  pro- 
vided they  may  h,e  able  to  present  to  them  such  credentials  of  moral  excellence 
and  literary  fitness,  as  may  lead  fairly  to  the  expectation,  that  should  they 
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become  graduates  of  the  Institution,  they  would  reflect  credit  on  it,  and  in 
that  way  repay  the  Professors  for  their  instruction.  The  recjuisites  on  this 
j)oint  have  already  been  set  forth  in  our  official  circular  and  public  advertise- 
ments. 

“In  order  that  the  selection  of  Ten  pupils  from  the  whole  number  of  can- 
didates for  this  Benefice,  might  he,  both  in  fact,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
candidates  and  their  friends,  impartially  awarded — the  Faculty  have  deputed 
to  the  I rustees,  their  right  to  a decision  on  this  point,  thus  becoming  wholly 
disinterested  in  bestowing  the  favour.  The  decision  once  made,  however, 
the  Faculty  then  feel  deeply  interested,  both  for  the  honour  and  reputation 
of  the  School,  thus  gratuitously  placed  at  hazard  by  their  own  act,  and,  for 
the  praiseworthy  and  becoming  clqDortment  and  professional  advancement 
of  those  selected.  Hence,  they  express,  through  me,  their  earnest  desire,  that 
you,  whom  I take  this  opportunity  of  informing,  have  been  this  day  included 
in  the  selection  made  by  the  Trustees  for  the  ensuing  course,  will  bear  in 
vivid  recollection,  how  painful  to  us  would  he  any  reproachahle  conduct ; 
and  how  proud,  on  the  other  hand,  simply  by  the  course  of  true  ambition, 
you  might  render  us,  that  we  have  gratuitously  aided  in  the  education  for  a 
noble  and  dignified  profession — one  every  way  cjualified  to  honour  it  and  he 
honoured  by  its  members.  You  will  receive  this  exhortation  as  it  is  intended, 
not  to  enhance  a proffered  favour,  hut,  in  truth,  to  incite  you  to  transfer  the 
debt  from  yourself  to  ourselves. 

“I  have  taken  this  early  opportunity  of  informing  you  of  the  decision 
of  the  Trustees  in  your  case,  and  also,  that  we  shall  exact  from  each  benefice 
student,  the  payment  of  twenty  dollars  to  the  Faculty,  for  incidental  expenses, 
which  we  ourselves  incur  and  pay  for,  and  for  which  you  will  receive  the 
benefit  in  your  accommodations  in  the  College.  Our  instruction,  by  our 
regular  public  lectures,  is  alone  the  gratuity. 

“The  sum  just  mentioned  is  to  be  paid  to  me  before  you  can  receive  a 
warrant  to  procure  the  different  tickets ; and  a default  in  doing  so  will  render 
the  annunciation  made  in  this  letter,  of  the  result  of  your  application,  null 
and  void.  You  are  recjue.sted  to  acknowledge  to  me,  soon,  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  and  to  state  whether  you  will  he  prepared  to  attend  this  approaching 
course  (1828-29)  to  which  alone  our  gratuity  at  present  extends,  and  whether 
you  can  comply  with  the  contingent  expense  incurred  thereby,  as,  in  case  of 
declining,  the  vacancy  will  be  immediately  supplied. 

“I  need  not  say,  that  although  we  pulilickly  make  known  our  Benefice 
Foundation,  and  the  number  it  admits,  we  do  not  perceive  any  necessity 
for  the  individual  on  that  foundation,  being  known  as  such  to  the  class — it 
is  therefore  unnecessary  to  call  your  attention  to  the  place  whence  this  com- 
munication is  dated,  to  let  you  understand  the  course  we  shall  pursue,  and  the 
one  which  will  be  proper  and  becoming,  on  your  part,  relative  to  our  con- 
nexion, as  instructors  and  pupil. 

“I  am.  Sir,  respectfully, 

“Your  obedient  servant, 

“William  P.  C.  Barton, 

“Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Jefferson  College.” 
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The  College  records  indicate  that  students  were  received  on  the  benefice 

O 

foundation  until  the  latter  part  of  1838,  when  the  work  of  remodeling  all 
the  older  methods  of  the  institution  was  begun.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that 
in  the  establishment  of  ten  free  scholarships  annually,  the  Faculty  was 
actuated  solely  by  philanthropic  motives.  They  had  founded  the  College  in 
the  face  of  much  opposition,  and  they  were  determined  to  maintain  it  and 
preserve  it  in  spite  of  all  its  enemies  could  do.  The  free  scholarships  in- 
creased the  popularity  of  the  Medical  Department,  and  it  was  that  which 
chiefly  impelled  the  action  of  the  founders,  although  McClellan  and  Eberle 
knew  that  the  suggestion  of  free  instruction  to  a limited  number  of  students 
would  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  benevolent  preachers  and  teachers  who 
compri.sed  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  Jefferson  College  at  Canonsburg. 
This  statement  in  a measure  is  speculative,  but  the  fact  remains  that  Mc- 
Clellan, Eberle,  and  Rhees  had  set  out  to  accomplish  a certain  end,  and  results 
showed  that  although  they  were  professional  men — teachers,  instructors,  and 
to  a certain  extent  philosophers  and  theorists — they  were  not  foolish  in  the 
transaction  of  business  outside  their  accustomed  sphere  in  life.  This  was 
proved  hundreds  of  times,  and  had  they  not  possessed  the  tact,  sagacity,  and 
business  foresight  with  which  they  are  credited,  it  is  a question  whether  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College  ever  would  have  had  an  existence. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  records  indicate  that  the  gratuitous  scholarships 
were  continued  until  about  the  latter  part  of  1838,  and  then  under  the  sweep- 
ing changes  wrought  through  legislative  enactment  and  reorganization  of  the 
Eaculty  the  system  was  gradually  set  aside.  By  the  time  mentioned,  the 
College  had  entered  upon  a new  period  of  existence.  It  was  no  longer  an 
adjunct  to  the  parent  institution  at  Canonsburg,  but  an  independent  body 
corporate  and  politic,  with  as  full  powers  conferred  by  law  as  were  possessed 
by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

From  1832  to  1838 — Rivalry  with  teie  University  of  Pennsylvania — 
The  Anatomical  Museum — The  New  Chair  of  the  Institutes 
OF  Medicine — Dr.  Robley  Dunglison — Enlargement  of  the  Old 
Building — A Separate  Charter — Separation  from  the  Jefferson 
College — Dissensions  in  the  Faculty — Dissolution  of  the 
Faculty — McClellan  Dropped — History  of  the  Reorganization 
— The  New  Faculty — Action  of  the  Students — The  New  Cata- 
logue— The  Fnd  of  the  First  Fpoch  in  the  History — Barton, 
Samuel  McClellan,  Drake,  Pattison,  Revere. 

HF  years  from  1832  to  1838  constituted  a progressive  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  It  was  also  a forma- 
tive period  in  that  the  institution  took  upon  itself  a new  char- 
acter, and,  through  some  impelling  power,  seemed  to  infuse  new 
life  and  energy  into  its  Faculty  and  its  Trustees.  Hitherto  the 
Trustees  were  little  more  than  nominal  directors  of  its  husiness  affairs,  sub- 
ject to  the  beck  and  call  of  a sometimes  dominating  Faculty;  but  now  they 
appear  to  have  taken  real  interest  in  College  matters.  True,  there  were  two 
or  three  of  the  Trustees  who  from  the  first  had  taken  a deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  College,  but  generally  (always  excepting  Dr.  Fly)  their 
interest  was  passive,  and  about  all  they  did  was  to  approve — and  very  rarely 
to  disapprove — of  any  action  of  the  Professors.  Faculty  domination  was 
the  original  custom  in  the  life  and  history  of  the  College,  which  was  per- 
mitted to  continue  far  longer  than  was  desirable  for  the  good  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

However,  about  the  years  1832  and  1833  the  Trustees  had  become 
factors  in  College  history,  and  their  names  were  printed  in  conspicuous  lines 
in  the  annual  catalogues  and  announcements;  and  with  a more  whole.some 
interest  on  their  part,  and  a less  (|uarrelsome  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Faculty,  the  prospects  for  future  success  became  brighter  and  more  encour- 
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aging  to  the  friends  of  the  school.  The  effects  of  previous  internal  dis- 
sentions  were  still  felt;  the  classes  were  small,  and  the  number  of  graduates 
correspondingly  few.  In  1832-33  the  Dean’s  register  showed  96  students, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  session  only  19  graduates.  In  1833-34  results  were 
different;  there  were  172  names  on  the  roll,  and  55  candidates  were  awarded 
the  degree  in  medicine. 

Here  was  substantial  progress,  and  the  controlling  spirits  of  the  Col- 
lege were  gratified  at  the  favorable  turn  in  the  tide  of  affairs ; and  in  the 
announcement  for  1834-35  there  were  congratulations  upon  the  “reputation 
which  Jefferson  Medical  College  has  secured  for  her  diploma.”  There  was 
just  cause  for  rejoicing  in  this  result,  and  it  was  pardonable  in  the  Trustees 
and  Professors  when  they  publicly  announced  “that  the  number  of  gentle- 
men who  have  received  the  Doctorate  this  session  is  greatly  out  of  proportion 
to  the  class.”  Further,  they  say : 

“The  explanation,  however,  of  this  apparent  anomaly  will  be  found 
most  satisfactory,  and  prove  the  value  attached  to  the  system  of  medical 
instruction  pursued  in  the  college.  More  than  one-half  of  those  who  grad- 
uated in  this  year  began  their  studies  in  other  colleges,  and  a number  of  them 
had,  during  the  previous  session,  been  students  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. As  these  persons,  after  spending  one  session  in  attending  the 
lectures  in  the  University  and  after  having  had  full  opportunities  of  exam- 
ining and  comparing  the  facilities  and  advantages  afforded  by  the  two 
institutions  for  the  accpiisition  of  a medical  education,  were  induced  to 
sacrifice  preference,  and  to  select  Jefferson  Medical  College  as  their  Alma 
Mater,  a higher  and  more  gratifying  tribute  could  not  have  been  paid  to  the 
institution.” 

“Moreover,”  says  the  announcement,  “a  considerable  number  of  students 
attending  Jefferson  Medical  College,  last  session,  besides  those  who  have 
graduated,  commenced  their  medical  studies  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania;*’ and  further,  “The  trustees  and  professors  are  not  aware  of  a 
single  instance  in  which  a strident,  who  had  attended  lectures  in  their  in- 
stitution during  the  previous  session,  left  it  and  gave  a preference  to  any 
other  medical  school.  Of  this  they  are  certain,  that  in  the  printed  catalogues 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  name  of  a single  student  who  had 
previously  matriculated  in  Jefferson  Medical  College  will  not  be  found.” 


This  expression  of  sentiment  afforded  much  satisfaction  to  the  Trustees 
and  Faculty,  for  the  institution  referred  to  was  looked  upon  from  the  first 
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as  the  avowed  opponent  to  the  new  school,  and  the  opportunity  for  a thrust 
in  retaliation  was  not  even  now  to  be  lost.  But  time  healed  all  the  old 
animosities,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  more  years  the  two  schools  were 
regarded  as  rivals  only,  not  quite  in  perfect  friendship  and  harmony,  but 
vigorous  competitors  in  a fair  and  open  contest,  without  recourse  to  un- 
warranted methods  on  either  side.  The  rivalry,  if  such  it  was,  gave  added 
zeal  to  the  endeavors  of  the  schools  in  offering  the  very  best  courses  of 
medical  instruction,  and  thereby  great  good  resulted  to  the  students  in  both 
of  them. 

But  it  appears  that  even  in  the  early  history  of  the  younger  institution 
its  Faculty  was  able  to  guard  its  interests  against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy. 
McClellan  was  still  at  the  head,  its  founder  and  defender,  and  he  \vas  “every 
inch  a fighter.”  He  now  held  the  chair  of  Surgery,  and  his  influence  was 
still  potent,  especially  when  the  integrity  of  the  institution  he  had  founded 
was  in  cjuestion. 

If  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  expressed  themselves  with  some  feeling, 
they  at  least  were  free  from  heat  or  a desire  for  retaliation ; such  was  not 
an  attribute  of  their  individual  characters.  They  say  “nothing  invidious 
is  intended  by  their  publications,”  and  that  the  sole  object  in  their  dissemina- 
tion is  to  put  the  profession  in  possession  of  “facts  which  cannot  be  contro- 
verted; which  are  most  honourable  to  tbe  reputation  of  their  school,  proving 
the  comparative  estimation  in  which  it  is  regarded  in  reference  to  the  oldest, 
and  until  now,  the  most  celebrated  medical  school  in  the  United  States;” 
and  this  upon  the  evidence  of  “intelligent  gentlemen  who  have  had  ample 
opportunities  of  examining  the  merits  of  both.” 

In  regard  to  the  institution  they  represent,  the  Trustees  and  Faculty 
unite  in  saying  that  all  they  ask  for  is  that  their  claims  shall  l)e  fairly  examined 
and  treated;  and  then  add  that  “they  have  not  pressed  students  on  their 
arrival  in  the  city  to  enter  at  once  to  the  lectures  of  their  school,  but  have 
even  dissuaded  them  from  doing  so.  Their  advice  to  students  has  always 
been  to  attend  the  lectures  of  both  institutions  for  some  time  before  they 
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made  their  selection,  and  after  having  carefully  examined  the  merits  of 
each,  to  come  to  a decision.” 

At  this  time  the  Faculty  of  Jefferson  Medical  College  felt  an  honest 
and  deep  pride  in  the  school,  and  they  knew  its  real  worth  even  in  com- 
parison with  older  institutions  of  the  same  class.  Therefore  it  was  with 
every  assurance  of  justice  in  their  pretensions  when  they  sent  out  this 
statement : 

“As  the  lectures  of  both  institutions  are  open  to  all  students,  without 
the  production  of  tickets,  for  the  first  fortnight,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any- 
one to.  matriculate  until  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  and  com- 
paring the  advantages  he  may  attain  by  becoming  a student  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  or  of  Jefferson  Medical  College.  In  every  Annual  an- 
nouncement the  trustees  and  professors  have  pressed  this  advice  upon  the 
attention  of  students  resorting  to  Philadelphia.  Two  years  ago,  they  were 
aware  the  sister  institution  possessed  advantages  on  the  score  of  reputation, 
and  this  naturally  operated  powerfully  in  inducing  young  men,  immediately 
on  their  arrival  in  the  city  to  matriculate  as  students  in  that  medical  school. 
This  extrinsic  advantage,  however,  no  longer  exists.  It  is  now  conceded 
by  every  person  conversant  with  the  subject,  that  Jeffer.son  Medical  College 
presents  advantages  and  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  a medical 
education  which  are  not  to  be  surpassed.  Were  evidence  of  this  required, 
the  single  fact  before  referred  to  would  be  conclusive,  viz : that  a number 
of  students  after  attending  lectures  for  one  session  in  what  formerly  was 
considered  the  first  medical  school  in  the  United  States,  had  been  induced, 
in  preference,  to  select  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  for  the  completion 
of  their  studies. 

“If  the  rapid  increase  in  number  of  students  in  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege has  been  a subject  of  sincere  gratification  to  the  trustees  and  professors, 
the  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  in  attendance  on  the  lectures  has  not  been  less 
so.  Indeed,  nothing  could  exceed  the  zeal  and  diligence  with  which  the 
members  of  the  class  devoted  themselves  to  the  acquisition  of  medical  in- 
formation, and  the  kindness  and  good  feeling  evinced  by  them  towards  one 
another.  There  was  no  jarring,  but,  united  in  a common  pursuit,  they  were 
desirous  only  to  excel  each  other ; all  was  union  and  harmony.  This  is  no 
mere  commonplace  compliment  to  the  members  of  the  class  of  the  last 
session.  It  is  what  their  diligence  and  good  conduct  has  justly  earned  for 
them.  It  was  remarked,  and  admired,  by  their  fellow  students  who  had 
attended  lectures  in  other  institutions;  and  their  professors,  some  of  whom 
have  been  engaged  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  in  the  duties  of  tuition, 
can  truly  and  cheerfully  testify  that  they  have  never  in  the  course  of  their 
experience  seen  so  much  diligence  and  so  much  improvement. 

“The  professors  of  Jefferson  Medical  College  conceive  that  the  system 
th^y  adopt  in  their  intercourse  with  the  students  has  had  some  influence 
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in  this  most  favonral^le  result.  They  believe  that  it  is  not  only  in  their 
chairs  that  they  can  communicate  information,  but  that  by  cultivating  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  their  pupils  they  can  induce  confidence,  and 
commnnicate  in  familiar  conversation  not  only  much  useful  information, 
but,  also,  stimulate  their  young  friends  to  zealous  and  devoted  study.” 

Impressed  with  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  intimacy  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  Professors  instituted  a series  of  “Medical  Conversaziones,”  which 
were  held  in  the  hall  of  the  museum  on  Saturdav  evenings.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  Ihe  “Quiz  Class,”  for  which  the  College  afterward  became 
famous.  At  first  these  meetings  were  of  a social  character.  Tea  and  coffee 
were  served,  and  the  hours  from  eight  until  eleven  o’clock  were  spent  in 
agreeable  and  intimate  intercourse  of  the  students  and  professors.  To  stu- 
dents who  needed  it,  and  sought  it,  friendly  advice  and  assistance  were 
given,  and  thereby  many  pupils  were  assisted  over  some  of  the  rough  points 
of  their  course  of  study. 

There  is  no  donht  that  the  Faculty  as  constituted  in  1832  and  there- 
after continued  without  material  change  for  several  years,  was  the  strongest 
yet  known  in  the  history  of  the  college.  Each  chair  was  filled  by  an  in- 
structor of  unquestioned  ca])acity  and  moral  worth,  and  each  Professor  felt 
that  his  interests  and  those  of  his  pupils  were  identical.  This  mutual  interest 
being  established  the  school  naturally  grew  in  numerical  strength  and  use- 
fulness. 

For  the  session  of  1834-35  John  Cosgrove  was  appointed  Curator  of 
the  Museum.  The  importance  of  an  extensive  Museum  had  been  insisted 
on  by  th.e  Faculty  and  Trustees  in  the  announcement  for  1832-33,  and  for 
the  next  two  years  e\  ery  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  ser\dces  of  a Curator, 
“accomplished  in  the  art  of  making  preparations,”  who  would  give  his  entire 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  anatomic  and  pathologic  specimens. 

In  regard  to  the  Curator’s  qualifications,  the  records  say  that  “after 
much  trouble,  and  many  disappointments,  the  faculty  are  happy  to  announce 
that  they  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  their  wi.shes,  and 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Mr. 
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Cosgrove,  of  London,  a gentleman  highly  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  Curator  to  an  Anatomical  Museum.” 

Mr.  Cosgrove  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  March,  1834,  and  at  once  de- 
voted himself  to  the  work  .of  preparing  specimens  for  “the  illustration  of 
healthy  and  morbid  anatomy.”  Many  of  these  were  obtained  from  the 
operations  of  George  McClellan,  Professor  of  Surgery,  during  the  course 
of  his  practice.  In  1835  Dr.  J.  C.  Crawford  was  appointed  Curator,  vice 
Cosgrove. 

At  this  time  the  Museum  of  anatomic  specimens  possessed  by  tbe  Col- 
lege compared  favorably  with  that  of  other  medical  institutions,  but  with 
this  the  Faculty  was  not  fully  satisfied;  the  best  collection  was  aimed  at 
and  every  effort  was  now  to  be  put  forth  to  secure  it. 

“The  Professors  cannot  remain  satisfied,”  says  one  authority,  “until 
they  have  placed  every  department  of  their  school  on  an  equality,  as  respects 
the  facilities  for  medical  education,  with  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated 
medical  establishments.  As  ])athological  anatomy  from  the  labors  of  Cruveil- 
bier,  Andral,  Hope,  Carswell,  and  a host  of  others,  has  accjuired  an  im- 
portance, which  can  only  be  equaled  by  its  value  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
symptomatology  and  the  treatment  of  diseases,  the  Professors  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College  have  determined  to  exert  themselves  most  zealously 
in  the  creation  of  a magnificent  mnseiim. 

“There  will  be  no  effort  made  to  charm  the  eye,  but  every  preparation 
will  be  calculated  to  teach  indelihly  a useful  professional  lesson.  * * * 

Based  as  the  practice  of  physic  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  on 
pathologic  anatomy,  reference  must  be  constantly  had  to  it,  if  it  be  the 
object  of  the  professor  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  his  science;  and 
to  refer  to  this,  without  having  specimens  to  illustrate  the  facts  which  it  is 
his  object  to  inculcate,  is  not  to  inform,  but  only  to  confuse  tbe  minds  of  his 
pupils.” 

For  the  session  of  1835-36  there  was  no  change  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Faculty,  and  for  the  first  time  an  October  course  in  Anatomy  was  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  Pattison,  whose  lectures  were  devoted  to  the  subject  of  tbe 
cerebrospinal  axis.  Tbe  idea  of  a longer  session  had  been  previously  pre- 
sented and  discussed  in  tbe  meetings  of  the  Trustees  and  of  the  Faculty; 
and  while  it  was  determined  not  to  extend  the  term  of  the  regular  school 
year,  students  of  Anatomy  were  given  the  advantage  of  one  month  extra 
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time  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Pattison.  The  year  witnessed  many  sub- 
stantial improvements  in  the  affairs  of  the  College,  and  material  progress 
in  every  department.  There  were  364  regularly  matriculated  students  in  the 
institution,  an  increase  of  13 1 over  the  preceding  year,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  session  in  Adarch,  1836,  13 1 young-  men  were  awarded  the  doctor’s 
degree. 

In  1836  a new  chair  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence 
was  established,  and  Dr.  Rohley  Dunglison,  its  first  occupant,  became  a part 
of  the  life  and  history  of  the  College.  This  advance  step  was  welcomed 
by  the  profession  throughout  the  country,  and  the  announcement  of  Pro- 
fessor Dunglison’s  connection  with  the  institution  at  once  aroused  a new 
interest  in  medical  circles,  for  he  had  previously  acquired  an  enviable  repu- 
tation as  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  added 
new  laurels  by  his  later  incumbency  of  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  in  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

Dr.  Dunglison  \vas  not  an  unknown  or  an  untried  instructor  when  he 
entered  the  Faculty  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  he  was  destined  in  the 
course  of  a few  more  years  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular  teachers  and 
writers  in  the  country.  His  work,  influence,  and  example  always  were  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  College.  He  was  a member  of  the  reorganized 
faculty,  and  as  such  will  be  mentioned  in  a subsequent  chapter. 

For  the  session  of  1836-37  317  students  matriculated,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year  125  graduates  received  diplomas.  In  the  history  of  th*e 
College  the  year  was  uneventful,  except  that  substantial  progress  was  made 
in  every  department.  The  October  course  of  lectures  was  continued,  but, 
while  there  developed  a growing  inclination  to  extend  the  general  session 
from  four  to  five  months,  no  definite  action  was  taken  in  the  matter.  On 
this  subject  the  Announcement  says: 

“The  progressive  improvement  of  medical  science  had  suggested  to 
the  ])rofessors  to  e.xtend  their  course  of  instruction  from  four  months — the 
longest  term  in  other  institutions — to  five.  With  this  view  lectures  have 
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been  delivered  during  the  month  of  October  for  the  last  three  sessions,  and 
have  been  numerously  attended.  This  course  will  he  continued;  the  dissecting 
room  will  be  kept  open  and  every  attention  will  he  given  to  this  important 
department.  There  are  interesting  and  valuable  topics  appertaining  to  each 
chair,  which  cannot  he  fully  discussed  in  a term  of  four  months,  but  which 
may  readily  be  examined  during  this  additional  period.  The  professors 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  the  regular  course  of 
lectures  will  be  commenced,  as  usual,  on  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
and  terminate  on  the  last  day  of  February.” 

The  year  1838  was  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  College,  and  wit- 
nessed several  important  changes  in  the  character  of  the  institution.  At 
the  close  of  the  session  108  diplomas  were  awarded  to  graduates.  The 
classes  had  now  become  so  large  that  more  commodious  lecture  rooms  were 
a necessity.  Either  a new  and  more  spacious  building  must  he  erected,  or 
the  old  one  must  he  materially  enlarged.  This  question  was  presented  to 
the  additional  trustees,  and  that  body,  after  mature  deliberation,  decided  in 
favor  of  enlarging  the  old  structure.  But,  as  the  necessary  modifications 
ancT  additions  would  involve  a considerable  outlay  of  money,  it  was  desirable 
that  the  title  of  the  property,  then  vested  in  Ezra  Styles  Ely,  should  he 
acquired  and  held  by  the  Trustees. 

Here  a new  difficulty  was  presented,  and  legislative  action  was  neces- 
sary to  its  satisfactory  solution.  The  Trustees  in  Philadelphia  were  merely 
“Additional  Trustees”  of  Jefferson  College  at  Canonshurg,  and  therefore 
an  integral  part  of  the  parent  board ; and  as  such,  whatever  property  they 
acquired  would  in  fact  belong  to  the  Trustees  of  the  parent  institution. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  a separate  charter  to  enable  the  Philadelphia  Trustees 
to  carry  out  the  work  of  remodeling  and  enlarging  the  College  building. 

In  the  spring  of  1838  application  was  made  to  the  legislature,  and  an 
act  was  passed  in  conformity  in  part  to  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  April 
7,  1826,  which  reserved  to  the  legislature  the  right  to  amend  or  repeal  one 
portion  of  the  charter;  but  directly  it  referred  and  was  supplemental  to  the 
fifth  section  of  the  act  passed  June  13,  1836,  relating  to  the  general  system 
of  education.  It  provided  as  follows: 
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Section  5.  That  the  Medical  department  of  Jefferson  College  be,  and 
hereby  is,  created  a separate  and  independent  body  corporate,  under  the  name, 
style,  and  title  of  “The  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,”  with  the 
same  powers  and  restrictions  as  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  the  present 
additional  trustees,  chosen  in  pursuance  of  an  act  entitled  “An  act  supple- 
mentary to  the  act  entitled  An  act  for  the  establishment  of  a College  at  Canons- 
hurg,  in  the  county  of  ^Vashington,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
passed  the  seventh  day  of  y\pril,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six, 
to  he  the  trustees  of  the  college  created  by  this  section,  with  power  to  increase 
their  number  to  fifteen.” 

Now,  by  virtue  of  the  act  above  set  forth,  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
of  Philadelphia  was  established  upon  the  basis  originally  contemplated  by 
its  founders,  and  for  which  they  and  their  successors  in  the  Faculty  had 
contended  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  AdcClellan,  the  founder,  was  still  of  the 
Faculty,  and  Green,  also  of  the  original  number,  held  the  chair  of  Chemistry. 
The  others,  Eherle,  Rhees  and  Klapp,  had  severed  their  relation  to  the  in- 
stitution several  years  before  this  great  consummation  was  attained. 

For  McClellan  the  victory  now  was  complete;  the  goal  of  his  greatest 
ambition  had  been  reached,  hut  he  was  not  yet  content  to  lay  aside  his  armor 
and  rest  upon  the  laurels  of  personal  and  professional  achievement.  New 
battles  were  yet  to  be  fought,  and  even  now  he  was  struggling  to  retain  a 
controlling  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  institution  which  he  almost  alone 
had  brought  into  healthful  existence,  and  sustained  so  many  years  with 
his  wonderful  individual  strength.  A great  power  was  he  in  the  l^eginning, 
and  a power  he  still  remained,  although  now  his  infiuence  was  declining 
under  the  rapid  ]irogress  the  institution  was  making  in  the  medical  world ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  he  was  to  he  set  aside  and  replaced 
with  new  elements. 

“With  the  same  powers  and  restrictions  as  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,” read  the  act  creating  the  new,  independent  medical  school;  which 
meant  in  easy  interpretation  that  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  was  to  stand 
as  the  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  older  and  more  favored  institution.  Now, 
so  far  as  powers,  privileges,  and  restrictions  were  concerned,  these  two  great 
schools  of  medicine  were  on  an  equal  footing;  but  for  at  least  five  years 
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before  this  time  the  younger  school  was  the  equal  of  the  older  in  respect  to 
the  thoroughness  of  its  courses  of  instruction  and  the  proficiency  of  its  corps 
of  instructors. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Additional  Trustees  was  held  April 
19,  1838,  at  which  time  the  new  charter  was  accepted,  congratulations  were 
offered,  and  resolutions  were  adopted.  Then  the  hoard  adjourned  sine  die. 
One  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  this  meeting  referred  to  the  former  rela- 
tions of  the  parent  College  at  Canonshurg  and  its  Medical  Department  in 
Philadelphia,  and  is  worthy  of  reproduction  here : 

“Resolved,  That  the  President  he  directed  to  communicate  to  the  mother 
hoard  at  Canonshurg,  that,  in  accepting  the  charter  which  separates  them 
from  the  Jefferson  College  at  Canonshurg,  the  additional  trustees  are  in- 
fluenced hy  the  conviction  that  such  a separation  is  for  the  mutual  benefit 
and  convenience  of  both  bodies,  and  desired  it  for  no  other  reason ; and  that 
this  hoard  will  retain  a grateful  sense  of  the  kind  and  fostering  care  ever 
exhibited  towards  them  hy  the  parent  institution,  and  will  in  their  new 
capacity  be  always  ready  to  acknowledge  their  past  obligations,  and  to  ex- 
change in  every  way  in  their  power,  kind  ofirces  with  Jefferson  College  at 
Canonshurg.” 

Thus  terminated  an  association  which  had  continued  almost  fifteen 
years,  and  its  close  was  as  genial  as  its  continuance  had  been  mutually  agree- 
able and  beneficial.  However,  the  parent  institution  was  reluctant  to  part 
with  Its  offspring;  it  had  given  it  life,  had  sustained  and  supported  it  in  times 
of  trouble  and  tumult,  and  now,  when  the  experimental  period  had  passed, 
and  the  child  institution  had  attained  health,  vigor,  and  the  promise  of  future 
greatness  among  the  medical  colleges  of  the  country,  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  trustees  of  Jefferson  College  should  he  loth  to  part  relationship  with 
an  important  department — one  which  had  already  begun  to  reflect  honor 
both  on  itself  and  its  parent.  But  the  time  had  come  when  the  separation  was 
absolutely  necessary ; when  the  present  interests  and  future  welfare  of  the 
medical  school  demanded  a radical  change  in  methods  and  management ; and 
recognizing  this  necessity,  the  Trustees  of  the  Jefferson  College  at  Canons- 
hurg interposed  no  serious  objection  to  the  separation,  hut  sent  to  the  Trus- 
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tees  of  the  new  college  a warm  God-speed  and  a prayer  for  continued  use- 
fulness and  prosperity. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia 
now  liecame  more  directly  representative  of  the  interests  of  that  institution, 
and  at  once  assumed  and  exercised  more  authority  than  in  former  years,  when 
they  were  only  “Additional  Trustees,”  and  when  they  were  hardly  more  than 
a nominal  body — a mere  compliance  with  law.  But  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  the  Trustees  in  their  new  capacity  at  once  became  the  real  controlling 
power  in  the  affairs  of  the  College,  for  such  was  not  the  case;  that  great 
consummation  did  not  reach  its  fruition  until  within  the  last  ten  years. 

The  Board  as  established  under  the  act  of  1838  possessed  all  necessary 
power,  but  for  some  reason  did  not  attempt  to-  exercise  its  authority  as 
against  tbe  voice  of  the  Faculty — the  real  power — who  held  the  revenues 
and  paid  the  bills,  subject  only  to  tbe  formal  action  of  the  trustees.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  when  the  Faculty  was  divided  by  dissensions,  and  required 
tbe  intervention  of  some  recognized  authority,  the  Board  was  appealed  to 
and  applied  a remedy — generally  the  right  one,  for  in  the  first  Board  under 
the  new  charter,  as  subsequently,  there  were  men  of  strict  integrity  and 
moral  worth. 

At  their  first  meeting  under  the  new  charter,  the  Trustees  increased 
their  number  to  fifteen  by  tbe  election  of  Jesse  R.  Burden,  Joseph  B.  Smith, 
John  R.  Jones,  Colonel  Samuel  Miller,  and  John  R.  Vodges.  A few  days 
later  they  completed  arrangements  for  enlarging  and  remodeling  the  College 
building.  Dr.  Ely  bad  removed  to  Missouri,  but  be  still  manifested  a deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  school.  He  leased  to  the  trustees  the  College 
premises  for  a period  of  twenty  years  from  the  following  November,  with 
the  privilege  to  the  lessees  of  purchasing  the  property  at  any  time  within 
that  period. 

These  preliminaries  settled,  the  needed  work  of  enlargement  was  begun, 
and  the  remodeled  structure  was  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of  the 
next  session.  The  improvements  consisted  of  a thorough  rearrangement 
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of  the  interior  of  the  building  \vith  a considerable  enlargement  by  the  addition 
of  a laboratory  and  other  needed  apartments.  With  the  completion  of  the 
improvements,  the  prospect  of  the  College  was  all  that  its  most  earnest 
friends  could  expect.  It  bad  a large  and  convenient  building,  spacious  lecture 
rooms,  an  able  Faculty,  and  a large  and  constantly  increasing  share  of  public 
and  professional  confidence,  as  well  as  an  apparently  bright  outlook  for 
the  future. 

Unfortunately,  however,'  during  the  session  of  1838-39,  serious  diffi- 
culties arose  in  the  Faculty,  and  of  such  character  that  the  intervention  of 
the  Trustees  became  imperative.  For  some  time  certain  members  of  the 
Faculty  were  at  variance  regarding  the  policy  of  the  College,  and  all  attempts 
at  amicable  adjustment  of  the  difficulty  met  with  failure.  At  length  the  dis- 
sensions became  so  serious  that  the  Trustees  asserted  their  authority,  and  on 
the  loth  of  June,  1839,  dissolved  the  Faculty  and  reorganized  another  on 
a more  harmonious  basis,  retaining  a majority  of  the  old  Professors,  but 
dropping  from  the  roll  the  name  of  George  McClellan,  the  founder,  and 
for  fifteen  years  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  institution. 

“Dissensions  in  the  Faculty,”  repeat  all  chroniclers  of  Jefferson  Medical 
College  history  in  mentioning  the  unfortunate  episode  that  cost  the  institu- 
tion much  of  the  prestige  it  had  gained  during  the  six  years  then  just 
passed ; and  the  cost,  besides,  the  services  and  influence  of  one  who  even  then 
unquestionably  was  one  of  the  most  skilled  and  brilliant  surgeons  in  America 
— George  McClellan.  As  an  instructor  and  clinician,  McClellan  in  1839, 
just  as  in  1825,  had  no  superior,  and  when  he  was  dropped  from  the  Faculty 
in  the  year  first  mentioned  the  college  lost  a devoted  friend  and  a famous 
teacher,  a valiant  defender  in  time  of  trouble,  a self-sacrificing  friend  in 
time  of  need.  But,  with  all  his  professional  ability  and  fame,  with  all  his 

splendid  social  c[ualities  and  his  personal  popularity,  George  McClellan  un- 
» 

doubtedly  had  some  faults.  He  was  hasty  in  action  and  in  temper;  he  was 
erratic  in  his  nature,  and  at  times  he  was  disposed  to  be  arbitrary,  and  even 
obstinate.  When  he  set  out  to  accomplish  a certain  end,  there  was  no  com- 
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promise — no  middle  ground — for  him ; and  so,  when  lie  found  him- 
self at  odds  with  other  members  of  the  Faculty  (there  were  several  unusu- 
ally strong  men  in  it  at  that  time)  in  the  early  part  of  1839,  “neither  blade 
would  bend  nor  break,”  and  the  Trustees  were  compelled  to  determine  the 
right  and  the  wrong  of  the  controversy.  The  matter  in  dispute  was  referred 
to  a special  committee  of  the  Board  at  a meeting  held  April  2,  1839,  and 
on  May  2 a report  was  submitted,  recommending  a dissolution  of  the  Faculty ; 
and  on  June  10,  after  several  conferences,  the  Trustees  quietly  adopted  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee,  dissolved  the  Faculty,  and  proceeded 
to  reorganize  another — in  which  the  name  of  George  McClellan  did  not 
appear. 

The  inner  history  of  this  unfortunate  affair  never  has  been  fully  under- 
stood, and  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  the  whole  matter  he  not  more  than 
casually  treated  here.  There  was  no  serious  offense  on  either  side,  no  crime 
anywhere,  and  nothing  to  he  withheld  from  the  public.  There  was  neither 
sacrifice  on  the  one  side  nor  slaughter  on  the  other.  “Owing  to  dissensions 
in  the  Faculty,”  the  Trustees  determined  to  and  did  dissolve  that  body,  and 
they  deemed  it  for  the  best  interests  of  the  College  that  the  name  of  George 
McClellan  should  be  dropped ; but  there  has  always  been  a pretty  serious 
question  among  well-informed  medical  men,  knowing  something  of  the  real 
history  of  the  affair,  whether  George  McClellan  was  not  unjustly  treated  in 
certain  quarters  when  he  was  deposed  in  the  summer  of  1839.  Still,  the  Col- 
lege was  generally  progressing,  and  despite  personal  jealousies  and  con- 
tentions its  star  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  it  became  necessary  to  replace  old 
methods  with  others  more  modern,  old  ideas  with  new  ones,  and  an  old 
leader  with  another;  and  thus,  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Faculty  the  chair 
of  Surgery  was  assigned  to  Joseph  Pancoast. 

The  question  has  been  asked : Why  was  George  McClellan’s  name 

dropped  from  the  Faculty  list  on  the  reorganization  of  that  body  in  1839? 
No  man  now  lives  who  can  .satisfactorily  answer  this  iiKpury:  none 
who  sat  under  McClellan’s  teaching  in  the  halls  of  the  Jefferson  Med- 
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ical  College;  none  Avho  can  appreciate  and  nnderstand  the  peculiar 
mental  cpialities  that  he  possessed  without  having  sat  under  him, 
and  without  having  observed  him  in  his  daily  walk.  He  had  found- 
ed the  school  fifteen  years  before,  and  he  had  been  its  head  and 
front,  its  guiding  spirit,  its  defender  against  enemies,  its  supporter 
and  mainstay  in  times  of  financial  need.  His  private  funds  had  always  been 
used — unstintedly  used — in  tbe  purchase  of  whatever  was  required,  whether 
in  his  own  or  another’s  department,  and  for  these  advances  no  restitution  had 
been  made  by  bis  colleagues,  nor  asked  for  by  bim  of  the  Faculty  or  the 
Trustees. 

Originally  he  had  founded  the  school  and  it  was  his;  later  it  was  taken 
under  the  patronage  of  Jefferson  College,  but  McClellan  bad  accomplished 
that  work,  and  the  school  was  still  his;  still  later  a Board  of  Additional 
Trustees  was  appointed  to  manage  directly  the  medical  branch,  but  McClellan 
still  continued  in  virtual  control,  and  still  tbe  school  was  regarded  as  his 
own;  eventually  the  Medical  Department  was  separated  from  the  parent 
institution,  and  an  independent  body  of  Trustees  was  constituted,  but  George 
McClellan  still  stood  at  tbe  head,  and  was  generally  recognized  as  the  real 
power,  although  now  there  was  an  inclination  to  rebel  against  his  authority, 
and  no  longer  submit  to  bis  dictation ; for  at  times  McClellan  was  arbitrary 
in  his  demands,  and  never  yielded  in  his  opinions  to  any  man;  and  when 
new  forces  were  being  added  to  tbe  teaching  corps,  almost  with  each  suc- 
ceeding session,  there  was  brought  into  the  Faculty  some  elements  of  inde- 
pendence that  differed  with  McClellan's  personal  views. 

When  these  positive  characters  came  together,  a clash  was  sure  to  fol- 
low. The  reader  of  these  pages  will  discover  that  during  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  Jefferson’s  history,  there  were  frequent  Faculty  clashings,  indicating  dif- 
fering opinions,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume — it  was  a fact — that  McClellan  was 
on  one  side  or  the  other  in  each  of  these  “dissensions  in  the  Faculty ;”  the 
right  or  wrong — the  merits  of  each  controversy— the  present  writer  will  not 
attempt  to  determine ; they  came,  and  each  succeeding  outbreak  was  more 
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serious  than  its  predecessor,  ^Yhich  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that 
stronger  forces  were  constantly  coming  into  the  life  of  the  College,  both  in 
its  Faculty  and  the  Board  of  Trustees.  One  of  these  forces  was  Robley 
Dunglison,  who  in  1836  was  appointed  tO'  the  chair  of  Institutes  of  Medicine. 

Dunglison  was  a force  in  fact — not  merely  in  name.  He  was  a great 
and  original  teacher,  a writer  of  wide  reputation,  and  a man  of  judicial 
mind;  he  should  have  been  a lawyer,  or  a judge  upon  the  bench;  his  mind 
was  eminently  judicial.  He,  too,  was  a positive  character,  hut  he  was  always 
logical,  conservative,  and  sound.  There  were  others  like  Dunglison  in  the 
Faculty,  and  .some  of  them  disagreed  with  McClellan,  not  taking  kindly  to 
all  his  opinions,  and,  besides,  the  school  had  not  prospered  under  the  order  of 
things  during  the  last  few  years.  Indeed,  if  something  were  not  done — 
and  done  soon- — the  College  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

In  the  meantime,  too,  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  accjuired  new  strength 
and  influence,  and  were  taking  more  than  passive  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  .school.  In  that  body,  McClellan  still  had  strong  friends,  and  there  were 
others,  in  the  Faculty,  who  did  not  approve  his  actions,  and  who  felt 
that  the  College  would  be  better  and  more  prosperous  if  the  founder,  the 
great  teacher  and  surgeon,  were  no  longer  a part  of  its  life, — no  longer 
a factor  in  its  history.  But  those  who  opposed  him  did  not  set  about  the 
task  to  rid  themselves  of  Dr.  McClellan.  Fortunately,  this  came  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  when  there  was  more  or  less  dissension  pervading 
the  whole  Faculty  body ; when  the  time  was  ripe  for  a radical  reorganization 
of  the  whole  teaching  force,  and  when  the  Trustees  were  in  a mood  for 
determined  action. 

So  far  as  the  minutes  disclose,  the  last  Faculty  meeting  at  which  George 
McClellan  was  present  was  held  April  2,  1839.  There  were  present,  besides 
him,  Dunglison,  Green,  Pattison,  Calhoun,  Samuel  McClellan  and  Revere. 
McClellan  himself  occupied  the  chair.  John  Revere  was  then  Dean.  At  the 
last  preceding  meeting,  held  March  25,  nothing  was  done  to  indicate  an 
immediate  change  in  the  Faculty,  nor  was  there  anything  tending  to  show 
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any  unpleasant  feeling  among  its  members.  However,  in  the  report  of  a 
meeting  held  March  9,  this  somewhat  significant  entry  is  found ; 

“Whereas,  a communication  was  received  from  Dr.  Dunglison  making 
certain  allegations,”  it  was  determined  “that  inasmuch  as  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  Faculty  are  unable  to  act  on  these  allegations,”  it  was  moved  by 
Dr.  Revere,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Green,  “that  the  Dean  he  requested  to 
inclose  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  that  the  Dean  be  permitted 
to  take  a copy  of  the  same  for  the  use  of  the  Faculty.” 

The  nature  and  tenor  of  Dr.  Dunglison’s  “certain  allegations”  are  not 
now  known.  The  commtinication  was  duly  transmitted  to  the  Trustees,  hut 
as  the  Faculty  w^ere  in  a majority  against  “taking  a copy”  for  their  own 
use,  no  further  record  of  its  existence  is  found  in  the  minutes  or  in  the  papers 
on  file  in  the  custody  of  the  Dean.  Dunglison  was  not  given  to  hasty  action ; 
he  was  temperate  in  all  things,  and  he  always  weighed  carefully  every  sub- 
ject before  he  acted  upon  it.  And  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  any  record, 
either  of  the  Faculty  or  of  the  Trustees,  to  indicate  that  George  McClellan 
was  the  subject  of  his  “communication,”  except  that  subsequently  McClellan 
took  occasion  to  speak  of  his  relations  with  the  school  and  his  interest  in 
its  properties  before  Dr.  Dunglison  became  a member  of  its  Faculty.  From 
this,  and  other  things,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  allegations  did  in  fact 
refer  to  some  action  of  the  founder  which  was  not  acceptable  to  his  col- 
leagues; and  they,  rather  than  act  upon  them  among  themselves,  prudently 
referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  Trustees,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  school  made  that  liody  the  real  conservator  of  the  policy  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

At  this  time  the  Faculty  was  divided  by  dissensions,  which  were  the  out- 
growth of  various  causes  not  necessary  to  he  enumerated  here.  It  was 
enough  that  they  did  exist,  and  of  such  a character  that  unless  they  were 
checked  by  some  strong  influence  the  school  stood  on  a very  insecure  founda- 
tion so  far  as  its  future  was  concerned.  So  at  this  time  the  conditions  were 
favorable  for  making  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  real  physical  power  of  the 
institution,  and  that  power  w'as  promptly  invoked  through  the  wise  action 
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of  the  Faculty.  This  proceeding,  however,  had  the  effect  to  end  Faculty 
domination  in  Jefferson  Medical  College  history,  and  thereafter  the  Trustees 
were  the  real  controlling  force  of  the  institution.  But  this  opens  a new 
subject  in  Jefferson  history,  one  which  is  reserved  for  discussion  in  a later 
chapter. 

On  the  day  that  Dr.  Dunglison  presented  his  communication  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Faculty,  the  Trustees  also  held  a meeting  and  received  that 
paper  from  the  hands  of  the  Dean,  as  the  following  extract  from  the  minutes 
will  show  : 

April  2,  1839.  “The  secretary  laid  before  the  board  a communication 
from  the  dean  of  the  medical  faculty,  enclosing  a communication  from  Dr. 
Robley  Dunglison,  when,  on  motion,  it  was 

“Resolved,  That  the  different  communications  received  from  the  medical 
faculty  relating  to  matters  connected  with  that  body,  be  referred  to  a com- 
mittee of  three  members  of  the  board,  with  directions  to  inqnire  into  the 
existing  state  and  condition  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  college,  and  to 
report  to  this  board  whether  anv  and  what  measures  are  required  to  be 
adopted  in  reference  thereto ; and  that  the  said  committee  have  power  to  call 
the  professors  and  such  other  persons  before  them  as  will  enable  them  to 
accomplish  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  and  require  the  production  by  tbe 
faculty  of  all  its  books,  papers,  and  archives.” 

The  committee  upon  whom  this  duty  flevolved  comprised'  Trustees 
Cuyler,  Smith,  and  Jones,  three  straightforward,  honorable  men.  Evidently, 
there  was  something  radically  wrong  in  the  Faculty  body,  and  these  men 
were  to  inquire  into  its  innermost  workings,  discover  the  root  of  the  evil,  and 
report  to  the  whole  body  of  Trustees  what  in  their  opinion  was  necessary  to 
be  done  to  correct  it. 

The  records  do  not  disclose  the  iiKiuisitorial  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  same,  if  indeed  they  were  preserved,  are  not  now  to  be 
found.  It  must  suffice  therefore  to  say  that  on  May  2 the  committee  made 
a report,  and  accompanied  with  these  jilain  resolutions: 

“Resolved,  That  the  present  faculty  of  Jeft'erson  Medical  College  be  dis- 
solved and 

“Resolvefl,  That  the  committee  be  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  subject.” 
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It  appears,  however,  that  the  menihers  of  the  committee  were  not  of 
“one  mind  and  one  heart”  in  their  conclusions  and  report,  for  Mr.  Smith 
presented  a minority  and  counter  report.  Not  only  the  committee,  hut  the 
Trustees  as  well,  were  divided  on  the  subject  of  dissolving  the  Faculty,  and 
it  was  not  until  June  7 that  they  were  ready  to  vote  on  the  resolution;  and 
even  then  when  the  end  could  not  longer  be  delayed.  Trustees  Burden,  Badger, 
and  Duncan  withdrew  from  the  meeting  and  thus  “broke  the  quorum.” 
However,  the  remaining  Trustees  passed  the  resolutions,  but  the  legality 
of  their  action  was  questioned,  and  the  “advice  of  counsel”  was  sought,  pro 
and  con.  Again,  on  June  10  the  resolutions  were  voted  upon,  and  were 
adopted,  eight  yeas  and  three  nays.  Green,  Cuyler,  Miller,  Jones,  Vodges, 
Sutherland,  Fricke,  and  King  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  Badger,  Burden, 
and  Duncan  in  the  negative. 

Thus  was  accomplished  the  dissolution  of  the  Faculty  and  by  that 
action  George  McClellan  ceased  to  be  a factor  in  the  life  of  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College.  But  the  odd  warrior  hero  was  not  without  friends.  His 
leadership  in  the  .school  had  been  overthrown  evidently  “for  the. good  of  the 
service,”  but  the  real  reasons  therefor  never  have  been  made  clear.  He 
had  made  claim  to  ownership  of  a large  part  of  the  furnishings  of  the  school, 
and  also  had  pressed  a claim  to  a third  interest  in  certain  outstanding  notes, 
amounting  to  $800.  There  were  then  six  principal  chairs  in  the  school,  and 
he  had  filled  two  of  them.  Ordinarily  the  revenues  would  have  been  di- 
vided equally  among  six  Professors,  but  as  McClellan  had  filled  two  chairs 
he  claimed  two-sixths  of  the  whole  emoluments.  This  w'as  one  cause  of  the 
dissension  wdiich  disturbed  the  Faculty  at  this  time,  hut  there  w'ere  others 
of  perhaps  equal  importance,  all  of  which  created  an  arrayal  of  forces  with 
a majority  on  the  side  of  the  conservative  Dunglison  and  against  the  less 
pacific  McClellan. 

After  the  Faculty  w'as  dissolved,  the  Trustees  proceeded  to  reconstruct 
that  body,  and  in  pursuance  of  their  purpose  placed  the  names  of  thirty-five 
eminent  teachers  and  waiters  on  their  eligible  list.  The  name  of  George 
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McClellan  stood  first  on  the  roll,  but  neither  he  nor  his  brother  Samuel  replied 
to  the  communications  sent  them  by  the  Trustees  inquiring  whether  they 
were  willing  to  accqDt  Professorships  under  the  reorganized  conditions. 
Nevertheless,  on  June  28,  Samuel  McClellan  was  elected  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery by  a vote  of  ten  to  two.  Then  the  Trustees  elected  Professors  for 
the  chairs  of  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Theory  and  Practice,  and  Institutes ; but 
wlien  it  was  proposed  to  ballot  for  a Professor  of  Sqrgery,  it  was  resolved 
“that  further  proceedings  of  the  election  of  Medical  Faculty  be  postponed  for 
the  present.” 

On  July  5,  the  Board  elected  Huston  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica, 
and  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a Professor  of  Surgery.  Badger  and  Cuyler 
were  tellers,  and  on  counting  the  votes  Joseph  Pancoast  had  six,  George 
McClellan  five,  and  F.  F.  Hewson  one ; no  choice.  The  second  and  third 
ballots  showed  the  same  result,  and  it  was  not  until  July  10,  and  after 
much  weighty  discussion,  accompanied  with  some  warmth  of  feeling,  that 
Pancoast  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Surgery,  defeating  George  McClellan  by 
a vote  of  seven  to  five.  This  was  the  end  of  McClellan’s  connection  with 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

When  the  work  of  reorganization  was  finished,  John  Revere  held  the 
chair  of  Theory  and  Practice;  Granville  Sharp  Pattison  the  chair  of  Anatomy; 
Samuel  McClellan  the  chair  of  Midwifery;  Robley  Dunglison  the  chair  of 
Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence;  Jacob  Green  the  chair  of 
Chemistry;  Robert  M.  Huston  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica;  and  Joseph 
Pancoast  the  chair  of  Surgery.  In  September,  Samuel  McClellan  resigned 
the  chair  of  Midwifery,  and  Professor  Huston  was  assigned  to  it.  Dr. 
Dunglison  thereupon  assumed  the  duties  of  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  in 
addition  to  that  of  Institutes  to  which  he  had  been  regularly  appointed. 

Notwithstanding  the  undoubted  strength  of  the  new  Faculty  and  the 
popularity  of  its  individual  members,  the  session  of  1839-40  was  poorly 
attended,  and  the  graduating  class  fell  to  58,  which  was  nearly  40  i>er  cent, 
below  the  class  of  the  preceding  year,  and  60  per  cent,  lower  than  that  of 
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1836.  This  was  in  part  due  to  the  trouble  already  referred  to,  and  the  more 
serious  fact  that  upon  the  retirement  of  George  McClellan  he  at  once  founded 
a new  school  of  medicine.*  The  personal  and  professional  popularity  of  the 
man  was  so  great  that  he  drew^  from  the  strength  of  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  and  enrolled  many  of  its  students  in  his  new  school.  Dr.  F.  P. 
Henry  says  that  as  a consequence  of  these  measures  (Faculty  troubles  and 
changes)  nearly  one-half  of  the  graduating  class  withdrew  from  the  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College,  preferring  to  sit  under  McClellan’s  teaching  or  to 
enter  other  .schools  in  the  year  1839-40. 

While  this  unfortunate  controversy  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  Col- 
lege for  a time,  the  reorganization  of  the  Faculty  soon  had  the  effect  to 
restore  confidence  in  its  stability.  During  this  time  neither  the  Trustees  nor 
the  Faculty  were  idle,  and  the  students  who  remained  loyal  exerted  them- 
selves in  behalf  of  the  institution  whose  future  meant  so  much  to  them.  In 
lending  their  influence  and  aid  to  the  restoration  of  prosperity,  they  held  a 
meeting  in  the  Anatomical  Theater  of  the  College  building  on  February  14, 
1840.  Stephen  D.  Mullowney  was  chosen  chairman,  and  James  D.  Cochran 
secretary,  after  whicli  it  was  resolved  “that  a committee  of  seven  be  ap- 
pointed to  draft  a preamble  and  resolutions  expressing  the  sentiment  of  the 
class  with  respect  to  the  capabilities  of  the  Professors  of  this  institution  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  their  respective  duties.”  This 
committee  comprised  E.  H.  Moore,  of  Virginia;  Henry  Houtz,  of  Ohio; 
R.  C.  Beatty,  of  Pennsylvania;  G.  T.  Newman,  of  Virginia;  J.  Stuart  Leech, 
of  Pennsylvania;  E.  D.  Connor,  of  Alabama;  and  Andrew  Bruce,  of  Penn- 

* McClellan  was  43  when  he  was  retired  from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  He  iny 
mediately  conceived  the  project  of  a third  medical  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  with  his 
“ characteristic  buoyancy  and  determination  of  purpose,”  he  went  in  person,  accompanied 
by  a single  professional  friend,  to  solicit  a charter  from  the  state  legislature.  This  time 
he  attached  his  school  to  Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg,  securing  it  full  corporate 
privileges  as  the  medical  department  of  that  institution.  As  a Faculty  he  had  secured  for 
the  chair  of  Physiology  and  Anatomy,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Morton ; for  the  chair  of  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Surgery,  himself ; Dr.  Calhoun  for  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy;  Dr.  Samuel  McClellan  for  the  chair  of  Obstetrics:  Dr.  William  Rush  for 
the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic;  and  Dr.  Walter  R.  Johnson  for  the  chair 
of  Chemistry.  The  school  was  opened  in  November,  1839,  with  a class  of  nearly  one 
hundred  students. 
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sylvania.  After  due  consideration  the  committee  reported  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

‘‘Whereas,  The  Trustees  of  this  insthution  have  seen  fit  to'  make  an 
alteration  in  the  Faculty  since  the  expiration  of  the  last  session,  for  reasons 
well  known ; and 

‘‘Whereas,  Some  anxiety  may  exist  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  present  incumbents  of  the  chairs  of  Surgery  and  Obstetrics,  by  those  who 
propose  coming  to  this  city  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  here  of- 
fered to  the  medical  student  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies;  and 

“Whereas,  We  wish  publicly  to  express  our  high  regard  for  those  gen- 
tlemen, and  our  entire  satisfaction  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
acquitted  themselves  in  the  performance  of  the  arduous  task  which  has  de- 
volved upon  them ; therefore, 

“Resolved,  That  we  consider  it  unnecessary  to  say  anything  in  regard 
to  the  old  members  of  the  Faculty,  their  high  talent  and  capacity  to  teach 
being  sufficiently  well  known,  and  fully  appreciated. 

“Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  changes,  which  have  been  made  in  the 
chairs  of  Surgery  and  Obstetrics,  to  be  improvements  which  have  greatly 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  school. 

“Resolved.  That  the  thanks  of  the  class  be  returned  to  Professors  Pan- 
coast and  Huston  for  the  able  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  have 
acquitted  themselves. 

“Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  present  arrangement  of  teaching  the 
Imstitutes  of  Medicine  and  Materia  Medica  in  combination,  to  facilitate 
greatly  the  progress  of  the  student,  and  to  present  many  advantages  over 
the  modes  in  which  they  are  usually  taught. 

“Resolved,  That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  ])reamhle  and  resolutions  l>e 
transmitted  to  the  faculty,  with  a request  to  publish  them  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  present  session.” 

These  resolutions  in  themselves  were  gratifying  to  the  Trustees  and 
the  Faculty,  and  especially  to  Professors  Pancoast  and  Huston.  It  was  not, 
however,  that  these  new  occupants  of  the  chairs  of  Surgery  and  Obstetrics 
were  in  need  of  champions  or  defenders,  for  even  then  the  names  of  Pan- 
coast and  Huston  were  well  known  and  in  excellent  repute  with  the  medical 
world;  the  real  purpose  of  the  resolutions,  and  the  principal  object  of  the 
students,  was  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  which 
then  was  being  covertly  attacked. 

The  resolutions  quoted  were  printed  in  the  first  annual  catalogue  issued 
by  the  Trustees  and  Faculty.  It  was  published  in  1840,  and  related  chiefly 
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to  the  College  session  of  1839-40.  In  that  year  the  catalogue  took  the  place 
of  the  Announcement,  the  latter  not  appearing.  In  the  new  pamphlet  the 
Trustees  find  occasion  to  express  themselves  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
affairs,  and  they  say : 

“A  session  has  now  elapsed  since  the  new  organization,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity had  for  witnessing  its  practical  operation;  and  although,  as  was  an- 
ticipated, the  first  effect  (as  always  happens  in  cases  of  change  in  similar  in- 
stitutions) has  been  a diminution  in  the  number  of  students,  the  board  are  of 
the  opinion,  from  what  they  have  heard  of  the  sentiments  of  an  unusually 
assiduous,  exemplary,  and  enthusiastic  class,  and  of  others  who  have  had 
ample  opportunity  of  forming  an  unbiased  judgment,  that  the  present  organ- 
ization has  proved — and  will  prove — to  be  highly  satisfactory. 

“The  Board  of  Trustees  are  happy  in  being  able  to  express  their  satis- 
faction with  the  mode  in  which  the  new  Professors  of  Obstetrics  and  Sur- 
gery have  executed  their  respective  duties ; as  well  as  their  conviction  that 
at  no  time  has  the  school  been  more  effective  or  more  in  a condition  to  fulfil 
the  warmest  hopes  and  expectations  of  its  friends. 

“Two  years  ago,  the  lx>ard  obtained  a lease  of  the  College  buildings  for 
twenty  years ; and  under  that  lease  they  instituted  various  alterations  and 
improvements,  so  that,  for  all  the  purposes  of  a medical  institution,  Jefferson 
Medical  College  now  presents  advantages  unsurpassed  by  those  of  other 
institutions. 

“With  such  advantages,  and  with  a Faculty  so  capable,  and  so  zealous 
in  the  execution  of  their  arduous  duties,  the  board  of  trustees  feel  satisfied 
that  the  institution  is  admirably  calculated  for  a career  of  extensive  and 
enduring  prosperity.” 

At  this  time  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  did  possess  unusual  advan- 
tages as  a school  for  medical  instruction,  and  when  the  effects  of  the  recent 
disturbances  had  disappeared  a new  period  of  progress  was  opened.  But 
before  the  best  results  in  this  direction  were  secured  there  was  required  at 
the  hands  of  the  Trustees  a little  more  clearing  away  of  obstacles,  a little 
more  brightening  of  the  College  armor,  and  a little  more  spirit  of  determina- 
tion to  do  all  that  was  necessary  to  be  done  to  establish  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  among  the  best  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  This  work 
called  not  alone  for  patriotism,  but  for  courage — determined  courage — and 
when  the  crisis  was  presented,  the  Trustees  proved  themselves  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  showed  that  they  were  trustees  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
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In  1839  the  number  of  Professorships  was  reduced  to  six  by  the  merger 
of  the  chairs  of  Materia  Medica  and  the  Institutes  of  Medicine.  For  the 
session  of  1840-41  Dr.  William  S.  Grant  was  made  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
John  Revere  was  now  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  also  held  the  chair  of  Theory 
and  Practice.  The  class  for  the  year  was  about  equal  to  that  of  the  preced- 
ing session,  and  at  its  close  sixty  students  were  awarded  diplomas. 

In  this  year,  just  before  the  end  of  the  session,  death  claimed  one  of  the 
Faculty’s  brightest  and  most  honored  lights — Jacob  Green,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  who  then  was  senior  member  of  the  corps  of  instructors.  He 
had  been  with  the  history  of  the  school  almost  from  its  beginning;  had  aided 
in  molding  its  early  policy;  had  served  throughout  fifteen  years  of  its  suc- 
cesses and  reverses:  but  he  had  held  himself  aloof  from  the  controversies 
which  too  frequently  marred  the  progress  of  the  institution.  Dr.  Green  died 
February  i,  1841,  and  his  untimely  taking  off  was  one  of  the  most  lamentable 
events  whicb  marked  this  trying  period  in  the  life  of  the  college.  On  Febru- 
ary 4,  the  Trustees  held  a special  meeting  and  passed  resolutions  expressive 
of  their  appreciation  of  his  services  as  a Professor  in  the  College,  and  of  his 
worth  as  a man. 

During  the  session  of  1840-41,  the  old  Faculty  troubles  again  made 
tbeir  appearance  and  developed  such  feelings  of  bitterness  that  tbe  Trustees 
peremptorily  dissolved  that  body  and  reorganized  it  on  a more  harmonious 
basis.  Under  the  then  existing  conditions  no  other  course  was  open  to 
them,  and  unpleasant  as  their  duty  was  they  went  about  it  manfully. 

In  his  concise  review  of  the  history  of  the  College  previous  to  this  time. 
Dr.  Holland  says : 

“During  the  first  seventeen  years  there  had  been  many  disagreements 
ending  in  withdrawals,  some  of  them  involuntary.  In  that  time  there  had 
been  eight  incumbents  to  the  chair  of  midwifery.  At  different  times  vacancies 
had  been  filled  for  short  periods  by  men  of  unusual  ability.  Their  stay  was 
so  short  as  to  prefigure  the  early  decline  which  seemed  to  be  the  fate  of 
an  institution  whose  history  was  marked  by  such  extraordinary  vicissitudes, 
(hie  in  the  main  to  internal  discords.” 
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The  new  difficulties  which  resulted  in  such  radical  changes  came  to  a 
crisis  ateut  the  close  of  the  session  of  1840-41,  and  on  April  20,  all  the 
chairs  were  vacated  upon  the  peremptory  order  of  the  Trustees.  Then  with 
commendable  zeal  they  proceeded  with  their  work  of  reorganization.  They 
builded  better  than  they  knew,  and  filled  all  the  chairs  with  men  of  dis- 
tinguished ability,  and  unquestioned  integrity.  At  last  was  brought  to- 
gether, as  Dr.  Holland  says,  “a  group  of  teachers  of  approved  merit  who 
could  work  in  harmony.” 

Thus  closed  the  first  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
The  school  had  come  into  existence  in  the  face  of  opposition,  had  acquired 
collegiate  powers  only  after  a long  and  earnest  struggle,  and  then  soon 
afterward  began  to  be  beset  with  Faculty  difficulties.  These  disturbances 
took  place  too  frequently  during  the  seventeen  years  of  history  reviewed  in 
preceding  pages,  yet  from  each  of  these  waves  of  trouble  the  institution 
appeared  to  acquire  a little  additional  strength,  a little  wider  influence,  and 
to  increase  and  grow  in  usefulness.  The  “last  state”  of  the  College  after 
each  of  these  domestic  convulsions  appeared  to  be  better  than  the  first,  and 
while  each  succeeding  storm  of  dissension  w^as  more  serious  than  its  prede- 
cessor, the  clearing  away  left  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  purer  and  more 
wholesome  than  before. 

The  seventeen  years  just  ended  constituted  the  formative  period  in  the 
history  of  the  College.  At  no  time  was  there  any  serious  struggle  for  an 
existence  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1826;  at  no  time  was  there  any  wide- 
spread fear  that  the  institution  would  be  dissolved.  Throughout  this  period 
the  college  was  making  history ; was  making  men  of  mark ; was  sending  out 
into  the  ranks  of  the  medical  profession  many  men  who  were  destined  to  lives 
of  usefulness,  and  some  to  distinguished  eminence.  At  the  same  time  the 
College  was  laying  the  foundation  of  its  own  future  greatness,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  its  own  permanency.  Taken  in  its  entirety,  this  period  forms 
an  interesting  element  of  College  history,  where  events  of  differing  char- 
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acters  ran  in  parallels,  all  tending  to  a common  end;  and  that  end  was  reached 
in  1841  when  the  Trustees  reconstructed  the  entire  Faculty  body. 

While  the  period  referred  to  witnessed  many  important  events,  it  also 
brought  into  the  history  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  many  new  and 
interesting  characters,  other  than  those  who  were  members  of  the  first 
Faculty.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  Dr.  William  P.  C.  Barton,  who 
was  the  first  incumlrent  of  the  new  chair  of  Materia  Medica  in  1826,  and 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  for  some  time  following  his  election  to  that  office  in 
1828. 

Barton  came  from  a family  of  physicians.  He  was  a brother  of  Dr. 
John  Rhea  Barton,  an  eminent  surgeon,  and  nephew  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Smith 
Barton,  formerly  a Professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  in 
all  respects  a remarkable  man,  highly  educated,  learned  in  his  profession,  a 
graceful  lecturer,  an  able  writer,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  botanists  in 
America.  It  was  Barton  who  in  1818  attempted  to  found  a second  medical 
school  in  Philadelphia,  and  whose  laudable  ambition  was  crushed  by  opposing 
influences;  and  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  fully  sympathize  with  Mc- 
Clellan’s later  movement  in  the  same  direction,  and  give  aid  to  it,  and  ulti- 
mately join  himself  to  the  Faculty  of  the  new  school. 

Many  of  Barton’s  acts  were  marked  with  the  eccentricities  of  genius, 
and  he  abounded  in  flashes  of  wit.  His  style  of  lecturing  was  conversa- 
tional, plain,  simple,  and  didactic,  without  attempt  at  oratory,  and  his  success 
as  a teacher  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  In  his  appearance  he  was  a model 
of  neatness,  and  he  seldom  wore  the  same  coat,  vest,  or  cravat  on  two  suc- 
cessive days.  In  his  criticisms  of  contemporaneous  writers  he  was  often 
severe,  and  even  bitter,  especially  when  he  had  occasion  to  speak  of  a certain 
writer  on  Materia  Medica,  with  whom  he  had  long  been  on  unfriendly  terms. 
He  remained  in  the  College  three  years,  when  he  was  ordered  by  the  govern- 
ment to  New  York,  and  afterward  to  sea,  having  entered  the  navy  as  a 
surgeon  at  an  early  age. 

Another  prominent  figure  in  the  early  College  history  was  Dr.  Samuel 
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McClellan,  who  was  made  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  1828.  He  was  a 
younger  brother  of  the  founder,  and  was  born  in  1800.  His  education  was 
acquired  in  his  brother’s  office,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  Yale,  where  he  graduated  in  1823.  He  then  spent 
three  years  in  travel,  chiefly  in  Mexico,  and  in  1828  began  his  connection 
with  the  Faculty  of  Jefferson  Medical  College.  In  1830  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Anatomy,  succeeding  his  brother. 

During  the  session  of  1831-32  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Pattison.  He  then  took  the  chair  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Rhees, 
and  in  1836  became  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women,  which 
chair  he  retained  through  the  troublous  year  1839,  in  which  the  college  and  its 
founder  came  to  a parting  of  the  ways.  Soon  afterward,  however,  Samuel 
McClellan  resigned  and  joined  with  his  brother  in  the  new  school  movement. 
He  lived  until  1854,  and  left  behind  a good  record.  He  was  an  honor  to  the 
College  throughout  his  connection  with  it,  and,  had  he  not  preferred  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  his  brother  in  his  new  venture,  he  undoubtedly  would  have 
become  one  of  the  famous  Faculty  of  1841. 

Dr.  Daniel  Drake  came  into  the  College  life  in  1830,  and  filled  with 
credit  the  chair  of  Practice  of  Medicine  for  a single  session.  He  was  a strong 
man  professionally,  an  excellent  educator,  and  was  a tower  of  strength  in  the 
Faculty,  but  Drake  had  other  and  perhaps  higher  aspirations.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  he  resigned  and  left  Philadelphia,  taking  John  Eberle  with  him. 
His  subsequent  history  belongs  to  the  West,  where  he  became  famous  in 
professional  annals.  Dr.  Drake  was  born  in  1785,  and  died  in  1852. 

Following  the  departure  of  Drake  and  Eberle  and  the  death  of  Rhees, 
there  was  a virtual  reorganization  of  the  Eaculty,  in  which  three  new  and 
important  figures  appear.  These  were  Drs.  Usher  Parsons,  Samuel  Colhoun, 
and  Granville  Sharp  Pattison.  Of  Dr.  Parsons  little  is  now  known.  He 
came  from  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  acceptably  filled  the  chair  of  Ob- 
stetrics a single  year,  when  he  resigned.  Colhoun  was  born  in  Chambers- 
burg,  in  1787,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1804,  and  at  the  University  Medical 
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School  in  1808.  During  the  nine  years  he  was  member  of  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  Faculty,  he  held  various  Professorships,  and  also  for  three 
years  was  Dean.  He  was  a faithful  friend  of  George  McClellan,  and  after 
the  latter  was  deposed  he  followed  him  and  his  fortunes  in  the  third  medical 
school.  Colhonn  was  a bachelor,  learned,  and  of  genial,  generous  nature. 
He  died  in  1841. 

When  Granville  Sharp  Pattison  became  a part  of  the  life  of  the  College, 
both  the  Faculty  and  the  institution  felt  the  enlivening  influence  of  his  pres- 
ence and  of  his  example.  He  was  a worthy  successor  to  the  younger  Mc- 
Clellan in  the  chair  of  Anatomy,  and  held  that  chair  until  the  sweeping 
changes  of  1841,  when  Pancoast  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  A contempo- 
rary writer  mentions  Pattison  as  “a  brilliant  lecturer  and  teacher,  but  a man 
of  intense  feeling  and  strong  prejudices.”  He  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, in  1792,  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  at 
nineteen  was  appointed  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  private  school  of 
his  preceptor.  Two  years  later  he  opened  a school,  but  soon  discontinued 
it  to  accept  a life  position  in  the  Andersonian  Institute.  However,  in  the 
winter  of  1818-19  came  to  the  United  States,  “with  the  hope,”  says  Dr. 
Henry,  “of  succeeding  Dr.  Dorsey  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Not 
successful  in  this,  he  settled  in  Philadelphia  and  joined  the  movement  for  a 
new  medical  school,  in  which  he  took  such  aggressive  measures  as  to  print  the 
‘Whildin  thesis,’  with  certain  expunged  passages  retained  and  italicized. 
This  engendered  tlie  jnost  bitter  feeling,  and  it  was  further  increased  by 
rumors  of  a Glasgow  scandal,  in  which  Pattison,  although  acquitted  on  trial, 
was  believed  by  his  opponents  to  be  guilty.  He  attributed  these  rumors  to 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  and  in  1820  challenged  the  doctor,  thereby  giving 
more  publicity  to  the  affair.” 

Hhs  event  appears  not  to  have  injured  Pattison’s  reputation  as  an 
instructor,  as  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Anatomy 
in  the  University  of  Maryland.  He  afterwards  returned  to  England  and 
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held  the  same  chair  in  the  University  of  London.  He  came  thence  to  Phila- 
delphia and  to  his  position  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

Another  conspicuous  figure  in  Faculty  circles  during  the  period  under 
consideration  was  Dr.  John  Revere,  who  in  1831  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  “Theory  and  Practice  of  Physick,”  a position  satisfactorily  filled  by  him 
until  the  close  of  1839-40.  John  Revere  came  to  the  College  with  an  ex- 
cellent reputation,  and  while  there  both  the  institution  and  himself  were 
benefited  by  tbe  association.  He  was  born  in  1787,  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1807,  and  four  years  later  received  his  medical  degree  in  Edinburgh.  His 
professional  career  was  begun  in  Baltimore,  from  which  city  he  came  to 
Philadelphia  and  the  chair  of  Practice  in  Jefferson.  “Here,”  says  one  writer, 
“his  excellent  cpialities  as  a physician  and  lecturer  added  greatly  to  the 
strength  of  the  Faculty  during  his  ten  years  of  service.  He  and  Dr.  Pattison 
both  resigned  in  1841  to  take  like  chairs  in  the  University  of  New  York.” 
Dr.  Revere  died  in  New  York  in  1847,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  the  profession.  He  was  Dean  of  the  Faculty  in  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1839-40. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Fifteen  Years  of  Peace  and  Progress — The  New  Faculty — The  An- 
nouncement TO  the  Profession — Enlarged  Classes — The  Lec- 
tures— Professor  Mutter — S.  D.  Gross — Huston — Death  of 
iMiTCHELL — Professor  Brinton  and  the  Faculty  of  1841. 

AYING  lived  Ihrougii  liitter  opposition,  poverty  and  domestic  con- 
tention, like  a child  that  has  been  delivered  painfully  and  sur- 
\ived  dentition,  the  eruptive  fevers  and  the  dangers  of  puberty, 
the  school  had  reached  the  maturity  of  its  powers.  With  the 
Faculty  of  1841  came  the  reign  of  peace,  order,  and  good  fortune.  There 
were  no  changes  for  fifteen  years.  The  confidence  of  the  public  and  the 
profession  was  given  in  full  measure  to  the  friendly  body  of  talented  men, 
and  as  a result  the  School  was  prosperous  to  a degree  surpassing  any  other 
medical  school  of  its  time.” 

Thus  wrote  Dr.  Holland  in  his  historical  narrative  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  from  the  time  of  its  founding 
to  the  accession  of  the  famous  Faculty  of  1841.  The  Dean  had  carefully 
studied  the  early  record  of  the  institution,  had  scrutinized  its  history  with 
the  trained  eye  of  the  thorough,  practical  student  and  medical  instructor,  and 
wrote  with  every  confidence  of  accuracy  when  he  gave  expression  to  his  de- 
ductions. 

No  less  assuring  were  the  words  of  the  Trustees  rvhen  they  had  finished 
their  .splendid  work  of  organizing  the  new'  Faculty  after  the  troublous  times 
of  April.  1841.  In  the  “Address”  published  by  them  in  that  year  was  this 
announcement : 

“The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Jefferson  Medical  College  announce  to  the 
medical  profession  the  entire  reorganization  of  the  institution.  This  became 
necessary  owing  to  the  lamented  death  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry — Dr. 
Green — and  to  the  retirement  from  the  school  of  Professors  Revere  and 
Pattison. 
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“In  forming  the  new  corps  of  Professors,  the  lx)ard  have  been  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  services  of  gentlemen  who  are  known  throughout  this  counti'y 
as  practical  teachers;  and  who  have  likewise  a widespread  reputation  as 
writers  on  different  subjects  of  tbeir  profession;  whose  very  name,  indeed, 
would  be  a source  of  confidence,  and  a presage  of  success.  With  this  view 
they  have  banished  all  personal  feelings,  and  in  the  appointment  of  Pro- 
fessors have  endeavored  to  keep  singly  in  view  that  which  appeared  to  them 
to  he  the  most  conducive  to  the  stability,  dignity,  and  reputation  of  tbe 
scbool. 

“In  the  arrangement  of  subjects,  it  will  be  observed  that  some  changes 
have  been  made  by  the  board.  Dr.  Dunglison,  the  senior  member  of  tbe 
Faculty,  retains  tbe  cbair  to  wbich  he  was  originally  appointed;  Dr.  Huston 
the  same.  Both  these  gentlemen  were  requested,  under  emergencies,  to 
assume  fresh  duties  during  the  last  two  sessions,  from  which  they  will  be 
relieved  by  tbe  new  arrangement ; and  Dr.  Pancoast  takes  the  chair  of 
Anatomy — a subject  which  he  has  prosecuted  long,  and  taught  successfully.” 

And  when  the  Trustees  had  brought  together  all  the  best  obtainable 
material  for  a new  Faculty  body  to  be  laid  upon  the  foundations  built  by 
McClellan,  now  strengthened  and  remodeled,  the  component  elements  of 
the  completed  corps  of  instructors  were  found  to  be  as  follows : 

Robley  Dunglison,  M.  D.,  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Juris- 
prudence. 

* Robert  W.  Huston,  M.  D.,  Materia  Medica  and  General  Therapeutics. 

Joseph  Pancoast,  M.  D.,  General,  Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

John  K.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Thomas  D.  Miitter,  M.  D.,  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Charles  D.  Meigs,  M.  D.,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children. 

Franklin  Bache,  M.  D.,  Chemistry. 

When  the  Trustees  had  finished  the  work  they  were  satisfied.  When 
the  medical  profession  throughout  the  country  had  l>een  made  to  under- 
stand the  work  so  well  accomplished,  and  so  quickly,  they  were  amazed 
and  gratified;  and  when  the  public  bad  come  to  realize  that  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  was  no  longer  the  home  of  contention,  they,  too,  gave 
hearty  approval  of  all  that  had  been  done. 

Tbe  McClellan  foundation  of  former  years  bad  been  broad  enough 
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and  strong  enough,  Ixit  the  material  for  the  structure  knowii  as  the  Faculty 
had  not  been  well  chosen  and  put  together;  there  were  too  many  inhar- 
monious elements,  too  many  conflicting  interests,  too  much  friction  in  the 
operation  of  the  machinery,  too  much  selfishness  on  the  part  of  some  of  its 
members.  Besides  this,  there  always  had  been  too  little  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Medical  School  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  as  a body,  for  they  were 
in  no  wise  benefited  by  its  success,  nor  injured  by  its  failure. 

The  Faculty  always  had  been  the  dominant  power  of  the  College,  and 
the  Trustees  received  no  compensation,  and  few  thanks,  for  their  service, 
either  from  the  Faculty  or  the  public.  But  all  these  adverse  conditions  of 
earlier  years,  which  were  almost  looked  uix)n  as  a part  of  the  life  of  the 
school,  were  swept  away  by  the  intelligent  and  decisive  action  of  the  Trus- 
tees in  1841.  At  that  time  the  personnel  of  the  Board  was  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  substantially  the  same  as  in  1839,  the  temper 
and  disposition  of  its  members  were  changed ; either  they  must  govern  the 
affairs  of  the  College,  or  it  must  fall  to  the  ground.  They  did  govern  it. 
at  least  for  the  time  being,  and  the  Faculty  of  1841  was  one  of  the  results 
of  their  work;  and  having  completed  their  part  of  the  arduous  task,  th^y 
say  in  their  public  announcement : 

“With  a Faculty  thus  organized,  and  bent  on  harmonious  and  effective 
action,  the  Board  of  Trustees  entertain  no  doubts  as  to  the  signal  success 
of  the  institution.  They  feel  that  it  must  command  the  confidence  of  the 
profession,  be  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  numerous  alumni  as  assuring 
the  permanence  and  continued  prosperity  of  an  institution  which  has  been 
in  uninterrupted  progress  for  sixteen  years ; and  tend  still  more  to  concen- 
trate medical  education  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  has  always  been 
the  great  resort  of  the  medical  students  of  this  country.” 

In  announcing  to  the  medical  profession  the  educational  advantages  of 
the  College,  and  the  especial  fitness  of  its  faculty,  the  Trustees  say: 

“All  these  gentlemen  are  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession ; and  most  of  them  are  connected  with  the  valuable  institutions  for 
clinical  instruction  in  which  Philadelphia  abounds.  Drs.  Dunglison,  Hus- 
ton and  Pancoast  are  medical  officers  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Block- 
ley,  at  which,  during  the  winter  session.  Dr.  Dunglison  gives  clinical  lec- 
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tures  on  medicine,  and  Dr.  Pancoast  on  surgery.  Dr.  Meigs  is  physician 
to  the  lying-in  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  Dr.  Miitter  is 
surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  an  extensive  and  valuable  charity.” 


In  another  paragraph  in  the  “Annual  Announcement”  for  1841-42,  in 
presenting  the  advantages  of  the  College  to  students  of  medicine,  this  state- 
ment appears : 

“The  students  of  the  College  can  participate  in  all  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  attendance  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  the  lectures  being 
so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  tbeir  visiting  these  establishments  on  appro- 
priate days.  Professor  Dunglison  will  lecture  regularly  ou  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, and  Professor  Pancoast  on  Clinical  Surgery  at  the  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital throughout  the  course.  The  students  can  also  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  Wills  Hospital  for  diseases  of  the  eye, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary. 

“These  admirable  institutions  afford  extensive  facilities  for  witnessing 
medical  and  surgical  practice.  At  periods,  too,  when  not  otherwise  engaged, 
the  student  has  the  advantage  of  attending  a General  Dispensary,  attached 
to  the  College,  at  which  upwards  of  one  thousand  cases  have  been  treated 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  patients  are  examined  and  prescribed  for 
by  tbe  physician  in  attendance;  detailed  histories  of  the  cases  are  kept,  and 
patients  are  entrusted  to  the  students,  under  the  direction  of  the  professor. 
Opportunities  likewise  occur  for  obstetrical  practice. 

“Added  to  these  facilities,  the  museum  of  the  institution  affords  essen- 
tial aid  to  the  student,  by  its  anatomical,  pathological,  and  obstetrical  prep- 
arations and  drawings,  as  well  as  by  the  diversified  specimens  of  genuine 
and  spurious  articles,  and  plates,  drawings,  etc.,  for  illustrating  the  materia 
medica.  These,  with  numerous  and  varied  specimens,  that  have  been  added 
from  the  private  collections  of  members  of  the  faculty,  render  the  Museum 
and  cabinets  more  rich  and  effective  for  the  purpose  of  medical  instruction 
than  they  have  ever  been.” 


Thus  officered  and  equipped,  the  College  entered  upon  the  second  epoch 
of  its  history.  All  that  was  objectionable  had  been  put  aside,  and  all  that 
was  desirable  to  its  well  being  had  been  provided.  Faculty  dissensions  were 
now  a thing  of  the  past,  and  had  gone  never  again  to  appear  in  the  life  of 
the  institution.  The  last  fifteen  years  had  witnessed  many  vicissitudes  and 
many  contests  for  individual  advantage;  the  succeeding  fifteen  years  were 
to  witness  only  constant  and  material  progress,  without  contention,  without 
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change  in  the  Faculty,  and  without  a single  unhappy  event  to  mar  its  prog- 
ress. 

The  transformation  had  come  quickly,  yet  effectually.  The  medical 
world  was  agreeably  surprised  by  it;  the  wondering  public  was  astonished  at 
the  great  transition,  and  for  a time  was  slow  to  believe  that  such  perfect 
order  could  be  wrought  from  an  apparently  chaotic  mass;  and  the  press, 
the  great  conservator  of  public  opinion  and  policy,  lost  a fruitful  theme  of 
discussion.  Yet  all  persons,  save  a few,  were  gratified  with  the  favorable 
turn  in  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  for  at  heart  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
held  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  high  regard  among  the  schools  of  its 
kind.  They  favored  it  more  because  they  admired  the  courage  and  deter- 
mined spirit  of  its  founders;  because  of  the  opposition  against  which  it  had 
struggled  for  fifteen  years;  and  because  there  was  room  and  need  for  more 
than  a single  regularly  incorporated  medical  school  in  the  city. 

For  a year  or  two  after  the  changes  of  1841  had  gone  into  effect,  the 
number  of  students  was  not  materially  increased,  for  McClellan’s  new  school 
had  drawn  somewhat  upon  the  strength  of  Jefferson’s  attendance.  But  the 
practical  benefits  of  the  reorganization  were  felt  from  the  very  Ireginning. 
For  the  session  of  1840-41,  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  was  163 ; 
and  for  the  session  of  1841-42  it  was  increased  to  209.  The  next  year  the 
number  was  229,  in  the  next  341,  and  in  the  next,  1844-45,  409-  1843 

the  graduates  numbered  47;  and  in  1845  number  was  116. 

The  Faculty  as  now  constituted  was  not  only  an  effective  corps  of  med- 
ical instructors,  but  more  than  that;  they  were  in  a sense  business  men,  and 
through  their  efforts,  under  the  Deanship  of  Dr.  Huston,  they  advertised 
the  College  and  its  lecture  courses  throughout  the  country,  and  drew  stu- 
dents from  almost  every  state.  In  the  announcement  for  1846-47  they  say 
that  “much  as  it  has  gratified  them  on  former  occasions  to  announce  the 
prosperity  of  the  College,  at  no  preceding  period  have  they  been  enabled  to 
offer  such  solid  testimony  that  the  o]>portunities  afforded  by  it  for  obtaining 
sound  professional  instruction  had  been  duly  appreciated  by  their  medical 
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brethren.  The  increase  in  the  numljer  of  students  who  have  flocked  to  the 
school  within  the  last  few  years  has  been  unprecedented.” 

The  catalogue  for  the  session  of  1845-46  contained  the  names  of  469 
students.  This  was  the  largest  class  in  any  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  annual  commencement  in  1846,  170  graduates  were 
awarded  the  degree  of  M.  D.  This  was  surely  a most  excellent  record  of 
progress,  and  the  felicitations  of  the  occasion  were  shared  alike  by  the  Fac- 
ulty and  all  the  friends  of  the  College  throughout  the  country.  The  insti- 


Jefferson  Medical  College,  1828-1846. 

tution  had  now  attained  a standard  of  exceptional  prominence,  which  fact, 
with  the  known  popularity  and  individual  strength  of  its  Faculty,  drew  to 
it  an  attendance  that  taxed  its  capacity  and  necessitated  considerable  en- 
largements to  the  buildings. 

Indeed,  so  remarkable  was  the  success  of  the  last  few  years  that  both 
the  Faculty  and  the  Trustees  were  agreeably  surprised  at  the  results  accom- 
plished in  such  short  time.  Their  pride  in  the  school  was  commendable, 
and  their  interest  in  its  present  and  future  welfare  impelled  them  to  in- 
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dulge  in  a few  interesting  reflections  and  comparisons.  On  this  subject  the 
annual  announcement  for  1 846  says : 

“At  all  periods  Philadelphia  has  been  esteemed  the  great  center  of 
medical  education  in  the  United  States;  but  it  has  been  imagined  by  some 
persons  that  the  multiplication  of  medical  schools  elsewhere  might  inter- 
fere with  the  attendance  on  the  schools  here.  Such  has  not  been  the  result. 
On  the  contrary,  never  has  there  been  so  large  a congregation  of  medical 
students  in  Philadelphia  as  during  the  past  winter.  From  the  various  med- 
ical schools  of  the  United  States  multitudes  proceed  to  this  city  to  attend 
a second  or  third  course,  and  to  obtain  the  siimmi  honorcs  of  their  profes- 
sion ; and  the  change  has  consec|uently  occurred — that  a larger  proportion  of 
those  who  graduate  here  have  followed  the  course  of  instruction  for  one 
session  only,  than  was  formerly  the  case.  This  accounts,  also,  for  the  larger 
proportion  of  graduates  to  the  whole  number  of  students  than  in  other 
schools.” 

According  to  a list  published  in  the  “Medical  Examiner”  for  May, 
1846.  the  ratio  of  graduates  to  the  class  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsydvania  was,  in  1845,  one  in  2.1,  and  in  1846,  one  in 
2.7;  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1845,  one  in  3.5,  and  in  1846,  one 
in  2.7.  In  the  University  of  New  York  the  ratio  in  1845,  was  one  in  3.2; 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  one  in  5.2 ; and  in  Harvard,  one 
in  8.2. 

During  the  winter  of  1845-46  more  than  one  thousand  medical  students 
followed  the  courses  of  lectures  in  Philadelphia,  and  from  all  quarters  of 
the  earth  they  came — one  even  from  remote  Burmah.  Nova  Scotia,  the 
West  Indies,  Ireland,  and  France,  were  represented.  In  addition,  the  Fac- 
ulty greeted  with  pleasure  the  presence  of  many  medical  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  twenty-nine  graduates  of  other  incorporated  institutions,  who 
had  chosen  this  College  in  which  to  obtain  more  thorough  instruction  in 
medicine  and  surgery. 

There  were  representatives,  too,  from  many  of  the  best  medical  schools 
in  the  country;  from  the  New  England  schools;  from  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  and  from  the  University  of  New  York; 
from  the  medical  schools  of  Albany  and  Geneva,  in  New  York  state;  from 
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the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College ; 
from  Baltimore;  from  Columbia  College,  Washington,  D.  C. ; from  the 
University  of  Virginia;  from  Richmond,  Charleston,  Augusta,  New  Or- 
leans, St.  Louis,  Lexington,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Willoughby,  and  from 
others  not  enumerated.  All  came  “to  drink  at  the  founts  of  knowledge” 
of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  The  great  south,  in  particular,  sent  hun- 
dreds of  her  best  young  medical  aspirants  to  Philadelphia,  and  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  them  chose  Jefferson  as  their  alma  mater.  It  was  the 
most  popular  school  for  southerners  for  many  years,  and  when  in  the  course 
of  the  next  fifteen  years  the  civil  war  broke  out,  the  list  of  students  was 
much  reduced  by  the  withdrawal  of  those  who  shared  the  fortunes  and 
vicissitudes  of  the  confederate  service. 

For  the  session  of  1847-48  the  classes  were  provided  with  enlarged 
accommodations,  made  necessary  by  the  constantly  increasing  attendance, 
and  the  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty  to  give  more  practical, 
more  thorough,  and  more  finished  medical  education  than  any  institution  in 
the  country.  This  was  the  aim  and  the  ambition  of  the  professors;  the  at- 
tendance and  the  revenues  warranted  it,  and  nothing  less  than  the  very  best 
in  every  respect  would  satisfy  them.  The  Faculty  of  1841  had  set  up  a 
high  standard  of  excellence  for  their  school;  that  standard  had  now  been 
reached,  and  it  was  their  determination  to  maintain  it. 

If  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  necessitated  the  purchase  of  more 
land  and  the  erection  of  additional  buildings,  the  Faculty  stood  ready  to 
make  the  needed  expenditures,  for  in  all  that  they  did  they  were  by  no 
means  actuated  by  selfish  motives.  They  were  not  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty; the  title  was  vested  in  the  Trustees,  hut  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
fees  paid  by  students,  after  the  maintenance  expenses  had  been  discharged, 
were  divided  among  the  Professors.  This  was  their  compensation,  and 
their  source  of  livelihood,  but  they  were  perfectly  willing  to  draw  on  their 
individual  bank  accounts  for  the  purpose  of  adding  more  laud,  and  enlarg- 
ing the  buildings,  to  the  end  that  the  efficiency  of  the  College  they  repre- 
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scnted  might  be  increased,  and  that  it  might  continue  to  be  the  very  best 
school  of  medicine  in  the  United  States. 

For  the  session  of  1846-47  there  were  493  students  in  attendance,  and  in 
1847  number  of  graduates  was  18 1.  In  the  next  year  there  were  480 
students,  and  at  the  close  of  the  session  178  diplomas  were  awarded.  As  be- 
fore, the  students  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  when  the  gradu- 
ates went  out  into  the  active,  practical  work  of  the  profession,  each  one 
of  them  carried  the  name  and  fame  of  his  alma  mater  to  other  aspirants  for 
the  coveted  degree  of  M.  D.  This  was  the  best  advertisement  the  school 
could  have,  and  it  benefited  more  by  accomplished  results  than  by  the  dissem- 
ination of  adverti-sements. 

At  this  time,  and  afterward,  for  several  sessions,  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Faculty  to  devote  six  hours  daily  to  lectures  and  continue  them  through 
four  days  each  week.  They  employed  the  system  acknowledged  in  all  pro- 
fessions, that  six  hours  daily  ought  to  he  devoted  to  reading,  and  that  “to 
lecture’’  might  he  regarded  as  synonymous  with  “to  read” ; and  conse- 
c|uently,  that  the  student  wdio  listened  to  six  lectures  in  the  day  might  he 
looked  upon  as  having  given  that  time  to  close  study.  The  Faculty  reasoned 
that  the  well  informed  lecturer  could  better  ada])t  his  elucidations  to  the 
comprehension  of  students  than  could  he  done  by  their  reading  even  the 
best  books ; that  thereby  the  Professor  had  the  opportunity  to  perceive 
whether  he  was  properly  understood,  and  that  if  he  was  not  he  might  modify 
or  repeat  his  instructions.  This  was  a departure  from  an  old  established 
custom  in  medical  colleges,  but  the  Faculty  then  at  the  head  of  Jefiferson 
was  noted  for  new  ideas  and  methods  of  instruction,  as  well  as  of  manage- 
ment. With  them  this  was  an  era  of  advancement,  and  whatever  tended  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  medical  education  and  benefit  the  graduates  from 
their  school  was  adopted  as  part  of  their  system. 

It  was  to  schools  conducted  under  this  system  that  Dr.  Henry  Holland, 
one  of  the  ablest  physicians  of  London,  referred  in  his  evidence  given  be- 
fore the  “Committee  of  Registration  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,” 
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when,  in  answer  to  a question  pnt  to  him  hy  T.  B.  Macaulay:  “Does  not 

the  American  Medical  School  stand  high?"  he  replied,  “I  should  rank  it 
next  to  the  English  on  the  whole.” 

For  the  session  of  1849-50  there  were  516  students  in  attendance  in 
the  College,  and  in  1850  the  numljer  of  graduates  was  21 1.  In  the  next 
year  the  attendance  numbered  504,  and  the  graduates  227.  Of  those 
in  attendance  during  the  session  of  1850-51,  165  had  come  from 

other  medical  schools  to  put  themselves  under  the  more  thorough  instruc- 
tion afforded  by  the  practical  course  at  Jefferson.  They  came  in  part  be- 
cause every  instructor  was  known  as  a master  of  the  subject  he  assumed  to 
teach ; because  each  Professor  was  known  both  as  a lecturer  and  writer, 
whose  works  were  standard,  and  in  use  in  almost  every  medical  institution 
in  the  country;  and  they  came  to  Jefferson  from  other  schools  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  clinical  courses  which  were  not  elsewhere  obtainable  than 
in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College — the  courses  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  Professor  Pancoast,  and  of  his  Demonstrator,  Dr.  Ellerslie  Wal- 
lace. In  other  schools  these  students  had  read  Pancoast's  edition  of  “Wis- 
tar’s  Anatomy,”  and  had  consulted  Pancoast’s  edition  of  “Quain’s  Anatom- 
ical Plates,”  and  they  were  anxious  for  instruction  from  the  great  teacher 
himself. 

In  the  Surgical  Department  of  the  Jefferson  Clinic  there  were  treated 
during  the  year  ended  April  2,  1851,  905  cases,  and  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment 1074  cases.  The  value  of  these  clinics  was  shown  by  the  number  of 
medical  practitioners  who  were  constantly  in  attendance,  taking  postgrad- 
uate courses,  perfecting  themselves  in  the  science  of  surgery  under  Pancoast 
and  Mutter.  These  courses  also  afforded  the  student  an  extensive  field  for 
witnessing  and  participating  in  practical  work.  Again,  in  other  schools 
the  student  of  medicine  had  read  “Dungiison’s  Human  Physiology.”  and 
“Dunglison's  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica,”  and  it  was  only  natural 
that  he  should  desire  instruction  from  Dunglison  himself,  who-  held  the 
chair  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  Jefferson. 
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In  other  schools  of  medicine,  Wood  and  Bache's  “Dispensatory  of  the 
Dnited  States  ’ was  an  indispcnsal)le  work  of  reference,  and  the  lecture 
course  of  Jefferson  included  instruction  from  Professor  Bache.  Among  the 
text  works  in  other  schools  were  “Liston's  and  IXIutter’s  Operations  of  Sur- 
gery/’ and  “Pancoast's  Operative  Surgery,''  and  Mutter  himself  taught 
the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery  in  Jefferson  for  many  years.  Else- 
where, in  general  use,  were  “Meigs's  Obstetrics,’’  Meigs’s  edition  of  “Co- 
lombat  de  I’lsere  on  the  Diseases  of  WMmen,’’  “Meigs  on  Females,  Their 
Diseases  and  Remedies,’’  and  also  “J.  F.  Meigs  on  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren;’’ and  in  Jefferson,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  Charles  D.  Meigs 
held  the  chair  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  when  opportunity  was  offered  to  obtain 
medical  instruction  from  such  noted  authors,  who  were  likewise  famous 
teachers,  that  students  in  other  institutions  should  seek  at  least  one  course 
of  lectures  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  before  entering  upon  their  pro- 
fessional career.  A diploma  from  Jefferson  was  now  much  desired,  and  was 
a safe  passport  in  medical  circles  throughout  the  country.  No  institution  for 
medical  instruction  stood  higher,  and  none  sent  out  into  general  practice 
a more  capable  set  of  graduates. 

The  Faculty  as  constituted  in  1841  was  continued  wdthout  change  until 
1856.  During  the  same  period  there  was  little  change  in  the  personnel  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  between  these  bodies  there  existed  entire  friend- 
liness. Before  the  reorganization  was  effected  no  school  year  had  passed 
without  some  manifestation  of  jealousy  or  ill  feeling  among  members  of  the 
Faculty;  after  the  reorganization,  the  old  spirit  of  contention  disappeared  en- 
tirely, and  the  ranks  of  the  Faculty  were  first  broken  only  by  the  resignation 
of  Professor  Mutter. 

Dr.  Mutter  did  not  leave  the  College,  however,  hut  was  elected  Profes- 
sor Emeritus,  that  his  influence  might  be  continued  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school.  His  place  in  the  chair  of  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery  was 
taken  by  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Gross,  a graduate  of  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
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class  of  ’28,  recently  Professor  in  the  University  of  Louisville,  and  a sur- 
geon, writer  and  lecturer  of  distinguished  prominence.  Dr.  Mutter’s  fur- 
ther connection  with  Faculty  work  in  Jefferson  was  continued  less  than  one 
year,  when  he  died.  The  extensive  Mutter  Museum  and  its  liberal  endow- 
ment under  the  administration  of  the  College  of  Physicians  serve  to  pre- 
serve his  name  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  thousands  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  who  once  were  under  his  instruction. 

In  1857  Professor  Huston  resigned  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and 
General  Therapeutics.  He,  also,  was  made  Professor  Emeritus,  while  the 
more  arduous,  active  duties  of  the  chair  devolved  upon  his  successor. 
Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  former  instructor  in  the  Medical  School  of  Transvlva- 
nia  University,  Lexington,  Kentucky.  In  the  next  year  the  college  lost  by 
deathi  its  distinguished  and  widely  known  incumbent  of  the  chair  of  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  John  Kearsley  Mitchell.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Samuel 
H.  Dickson,  recently  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  Dr.  Meigs  re- 
signed the  chair  of  Obstetrics  during  the  session  of  1861-62,  and  in  1864 
the  chair  of  Chemistry  was  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Franklin  Bache. 
Of  the  old  famous  Faculty  of  1841-56,  there  now  remained  only  Dunglison, 
of  the  chair  of  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  Pancoast,  Professor  of  General, 
Descriptive,  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

In  Jefferson  Medical  College  annals  the  Faculty  of  1841-56  has  been 
referred  tO'  more  frecpiently  and  more  fully  than  any  other  similar  body  of 
instructors  in  its  bistory.  It  was  indeed  a notable  corps  of  medical  teachers, 
both  individually  and  collectively.  Each  was  known  in  the  medical  world, 
whether  in  the  capacity  of  practicing  physician,  teacher,  lecturer,  or  writer. 
Each  man  had  been  measured,  and  tested,  and,  when  the  material  for  the 
Faculty  was  brought  together,  the  Trustees  felt  that  the  future  of  the  Col- 
lege was  no  longer  in  doubt,  and  that  success  and  continued  prosperity 
would  reward  their  earnest  efforts,  reflect  credit  upon  themselves,  and  honor 
on  the  institution  they  represented. 

The  faculty  of  1841  was  made  the  subject  of  a lecture  before  the 
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Alumni  Association  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  delivered  March  ii, 
i(S8o.  Dr.  John  H.  Brinton  was  the  orator  of  the  occasion.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Jefferson  in  the  class  of  ’52,  and  during  the  session  of  1867-68 
became  an  instructor  in  the  College.  His  name  still  appears  as  a memher  of 
the  Faculty.  As  a student  in  the  College  when  the  Faculty  of  1841  was  in 
the  zenith  of  its  fame,  each  year  adding  new  honors  to  its  already  honorable 
record.  Dr.  Brinton  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  estimate  the  true  worth 
of  each  Professor  who  formed  a part  of  that  body. 
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Dr.  Robley  Diinglison. 


(From  painting  in  Library  of  Jefferson  Medical  College.  By  S.  B.  Waugh,  1876.) 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Faculty  of  1841-56 — Dunglison — Hu.ston — Pancoast — Mitch- 
ell— Meigs — Bache — Mutter. 


OBLEY  DUNGLISON.  First  of  the  list  of  the  Faculty  of  1841, 
by  priority  of  appointment,  was  Robley  Dunglison.  He  was 
born  January  4,  1798,  at  Keswick,  in  Cumberland,  the  beautiful 
lake  country  of  the  north  of  England.  In  bis  seventeenth  year 
he  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  Cumberland,  and  afterward  went  up  to 
London.  Pie  subsequently  attended  one  course  of  the  lectures  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  visited  Paris,  and,  having  returned  to  London,  passed 
bis  examination  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  at  Apothecaries  Hall. 
He  began  practice  in  London  in  1819,  and  obtained  his  medical  degree  in 
Erlangen  in  1824. 

At  first  Dr.  Dunglison  intended  to  restrict  himself  to  medical  and  obstet- 
rical practice,  especially  the  latter,  and  bad  announced  a course  of  lectures 
on  midwifery  for  the  fall  of  1824.  He  bad  also  begun  bis  career  as  an  author, 
and  was  about  to  associate  bimself  with  Dr.  Copeland,  writer  of  the  well- 
known  dictionary.  Just  at  this  time  be  received  from  ex-President  Jefferson, 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  offer  of  a comprehensive  chair  in 
that  institution.  He  accepted  the  position  and  remained  nine  years  at  the 
University,  winning  fame  as  a lecturer,  and  building  up  that  reputation  as  an 
autbor  and  man  of  letters  which  made  his  name  illustrious. 

In  1833  Dr.  Dunglison  became  Professor  of  Therapeutics,  Materia 
Medica,  Hygiene,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  in  tbe  University  of  Maryland. 


* In  the  preparation  of  this  chapter  information  has  been  drawn  from  various  re- 
liable sources,  and  largely  from  Dr.  John  H.  Brinton’s  address  before  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  delivered  March  ii,  1880.  At  times  free  use 
has  been  made  of  Dr.  Brinton’s  own  words,  possibly  not  always  with  the  use  of  quotation 
marks.  In  the  main,  therefore,  the  credit  for  what  is  written  in  this  chapter  of  rem- 
iniscences must  be  given  to  Dr.  Brinton  mentioned,  who  has  long  been  a faithful  friend 
of  the  College,  and  one  of  the  most  reliable  sources  of  information  concerning  its  history. 
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Tn  June,  1836,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College,  a chair  which  was  created  for  him,  and  which  he 
filled  until  the  early  part  of  1868.  Thus  for  more  than  a third  of  a century 
he  was  a Professor  of  this  school.  In  1854,  after  an  alisence  of  thirty 
years,  he  revisited  England,  and  late  in  the  same  year  returned  to  America, 
hastening  his  departure  on  account  of  the  pressing  letters  from  the  Dean 
of  tlie  College,  urging  the  necessity  of  his  speedy  return. 

Dr.  Dnnglison  was  an  extraordinary  man,  a man  of  learning  in  the 
highe.st  sense  of  the  term,  familiar  alike  with  the  classics  of  medicine  and 
with  the  medical  literature  of  his  day.  No  professional  topic  escaped  his 
keen  ohservativ)n.  He  was  cognizant  of  all  theories,  hut  was  not  carried  away 
by  any  of  them.  The  hent  of  his  mind  was  eminently  judicial ; he  listened 
patiently  to  all  arguments,  sifted  all  evicEnce,  rejected  the  false  and  held 
fast  to  the  true,  and  his  decision,  once  reached,  was  in  the  end  almo.st  always 
correct.  He  was  not  an  enthusiast,  not  an  ardent  investigator  or  experimenter 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term ; he  i)referred  rather  to  analyze  the  researches 
of  the  others,  and  to  base  his  conclusions  upon  accumulated  evidence. 
Eor  vivisection  in  all  its  forms  he  had  an  unconquerable  dislike. 

As  a writer  on  medical  subjects,  Dr.  Dunglison  early  won  popularity 
with  the  profession,  hut  his  literary  efforts  carried  him  into  other  fields  than 
those  of  purely  medical  character;  still  all  his  words  plainly  indicated  his 
professional  life.  Plis  “Practice  of  Medicine,”  “Therapeutics  and  Materia 
Medica,”  “New  Remedies,”  “Physiology,”  and  also  his  “Medical  Dictionary,” 
were  for  years  standard  authorities  and  an  enduring  monument  to  his  i^ro- 
fessional  and  literary  genius.  His  best  works,  the  text  books  and  the  dic- 
tionary, passed  through  many  editions,  and  some  of  them  were  found  on 
the  table  of  nearly  every  practitioner  in  the  land.  His  qualities  as  a writer 
gave  him  a wonderful  hold  on  the  medical  profession,  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  medical  students  pursuing  their  preliminary  course  in  a phy- 
sician’s office  should  seek  to  place  themselves  under  the  personal  instruction 
of  a man  of  such  distinguished  ability. 


Dr.  Robert  M.  Huston. 

(From  painting  in  Library  of  Jefferson  Medical  College.  Without  name  of  painter.) 
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Dunglison’s  appreciation  of  character  was  remarkable.  His  judgment 
of  the  moral  attributes  of  men  was  rarely  at  fault.  As  a friend  to  young  men, 
no  one  could  be  more  true,  and  no  advice  was  more  to  be  depended  upon 
than  his.  His  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the  motives  which  impelled 
men’s  actions  was  accurate,  hence  as  a result  of  his  observations  his  con- 
clusions were  usually  just.  In  the  expression  of  his  opinion  he  was  cautious 
and  guarded,  qualities  which  he  endeavored  to  inculcate  in  others. 

Dr.  Dunglison  was  a fluent  speaker;  his  language  was  lucid,  and  elegant. 
He  never  wanted  for  a wc'rd,  and  e\'ery  word  was  well  chosen.  His  dic- 
tion was  Johnsonian,  and  his  lectures,  always  extemporaneous,  never  failed  to 
command  the  attention  of  his  class.  He  stood  before  the  world  as  an  ex- 
emplar of  medical  science,  and  the  honors  heaped  upon  him  from  so  many 
lands — a membership  in  more  than  a hundred  scientific  bodies — testified  to 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  universally  held.  Truly,  he  was  a learned  man, 
and  his  death,  in  April,  1869,  was  a serious  loss  not  only  to  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  hut  to  the  great  community  of  scholars  and  to  the  medical 
profession  of  the  world. 

Robert  M.  Hxistun.  Second  on  the  list  of  the  Faculty  was  Dr.  Robert 
M.  Huston,  of  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  General  Therapeutics,  but 
formerly,  as  a member  of  the  old  Faculty,  Professor  of  Obstetrics.  Dr. 
Huston  was  a Virginian  by  birth,  horn  in  1794.  He  served  as  Assistant 
Surgeon  during  the  war  of  1812.  and  afterward  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  practiced  medicine  many  years  before  he  identified  himself  with 
the  life  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  In  1838  he  was  appointd  to  the 
chair  of  Obstetrics,  and  in  1841,  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Faculty,  he 
was  retained,  and  assigned  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  made  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  1854.  In  the  next  year  he  resigned  his  chair,  and  was  thereupon 
elected  Emeritus  Professor  of  the  same  branch. 

Dr.  Huston’s  lectures  were  delivered  from  manuscript,  and  were  marked 
by  honesty  and  faithfulness  in  their  teaching.  He  dwelt  much  upon  Thera- 
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peutics,  a subject  more  to  his  taste  than  Obstetrics,  which  he  formerly  taught. 
But,  m whate\er  capacity  he  was  called  to  serve,  he  always  acquitted  him- 
self well,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  school.  In  addition  to  his  qualifications 
as  a teacher.  Dr.  Huston  pcxssessed  excellent  business  ability.  This  was 
shown  during  his  incumbency  of  the  Deanship,  wh.ere  his  services  contributed 
far  more  than  ever  was  publicly  known  to  the  building  up  of  the  College,  the 
regulation  of  its  business  affairs,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  upt)n 
a solid  financial  basis. 

Upon  Dr.  Huston  devolved  the  double  duty  of  attending  the  Imsiness 
affairs  of  the  College,  such  as  usually  at  that  ])eriod  were  put  upon  the  Dean, 
and  also  of  taking  the  active  work  of  an  important  chair.  He  was  a constant 
toiler,  with  an  abundance  of  nervous  energy  in  his  physical  structure,  yet 
his  manifold  duties  never  appeared  to  worry  him ; or,  if  they  did,  that  fact 
never  disclosed  itself  to  his  ])rofessional  associates.  One  of  his  best  traits 
was  his  perfect  simplicity — a Cjuality  which  showed  itself  in  his  lectures, 
his  everyday  conversation,  his  personal  habits,  and  his  methods  of  business. 
“His  convictions,”  says  Dr.  Henry,  “were  in  accord  with  the  less  heroic 
methods  of  treatment  advocated  during  these  years.”  Dr.  Huston  died  in 
1864,  and  the  loss  of  his  counsel  was  deeply  felt  in  College  and  professional 
circles. 

Joseph  Pmicoast.  Next  and  third  on  the  list  was  Dr.  Joseph  Pancoa.st, 
whose  name  and  fame  were  a tower  of  strength  to  Jefferson,  for  Pancoast 
as  an  operating  surgeon  was  almost  w'ithout  a peer  in  America,  and  his  repu- 
tation was  know'll  in  Europe.  He  was  horn  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  in 
1805,  studied  medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  w'as  graduated 
wdth  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  in  1828.  He  at  once  began  practice,  and  after 
three  years  gave  instructions  in  Practical  Anatomy  and  Surgery.  In  1831, 
he  translated  from  the  Latin  Lolistein’s  “Treatise  on  the  Structure,  h'uiic- 
tions,  and  Diseases  of  the  Human  Sympathetic  Nerve,”  and  added  many 
valuable  notes  to  the  work  of  the  author.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  Physician 
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and  Surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia  Plospital,  and  soon  afterward  was  Physi- 
cian-in-Chief  to  the  Children's  Hos])ital  in  the  same  institution. 

In  1839  Pciucoast  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  succeeding  McClellan,  and 
perhaps  he  was  the  only  man  in  America  who  then  could  in  fact  fill  Mc- 
Clellan’s place.  On  the  reorganization  of  the  h'aculty  in  1841,  Pancoast 
was  retained,  and  was  assigned  tO’  the  chair  of  General,  Descriptive  and 
Surgical  Anatomy,  which  Profes.sorship  he  held  until  1844,  when  he  was  made 
Emeritus  Professor. 

Pancoast’s  surgical  clinics,  l)oth  in  the  Hospital  Department  of  the  College 
and  at  Blockdey  were  of  the  greatest  value  to  his  students,  and  also  con- 
ti'ihuted  largely  to  his  own  fame  as  an  o]jerating  surgeon  and  anatomist. 
His  influence  with  his  class  always  was  very  great,  and  it  was  directed  in 
proper  channels.  His  great  aim  vras  h>  teach  anatomy;  not  the  anatomy 
of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  With  him  it  was  anatomy  applied,  medical 
anatomy,  surgical  anatomy.  In  his  hands  the  dry  hones  lost  their  dryness; 
they  became  as  they  were  living  exponents  of  injuries  and  disease;  their 
growth,  their  size,  and  their  measurements  served  as  themes  for  lectures  of  the 
most  pregnant  character.  No  zealous  student  could  faithfully  attend  his  lec- 
tures and  fail  to  carry  away  with  him  a rich  store  of  information  for  use  in 
his  future  professional  life. 

Dr.  Pancoast’s  consummate  knowledge  of  human  antomy  and  his  vast 
surgical  experience  so  enriched  his  mind  that  his  teachings  were  instructive 
and  without  effort.  His  wealth  of  surgical  learning  and  surgical  resource 
was  an  ever-living  spring  which  defied  repression,  and  which  overflowed 
in  perpetual  beneficent  irrigation.  Versed  himself  in  the  learning  of  the 
books,  the  charm  of  his  lectures  lay  in  that  unwritten  surgery  which  always 
fell  from  his  lips.  This  more  than  anything  else  gave  that  value  to  his 
anatomical  discourses  which  only  those  who^  heard  him  could  fully  appreciate. 
No  Professor  contributed  more  than  he  to  the  surgical  renown  of  Jefferson 
Medical  College ; no  one  possessed  a more  solid  reputation  than  he,  and  his 
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skill  made  him  famous  throughout  the  world.  This  quality  in  Pancoast  was 
well  shown  in  1876,  when  the  military  medical  representative  of  one  of  the 
great  European  powers,  on  a special  mission  to  the  United  States,  was  in- 
structed by  the  Medical  Bureau  of  the  War  Department  of  his  government 
to  “visit  Dr.  Pancoast,  see  him  operate,  and  report.” 

As  an  operator  in  his  special  field  of  surgery.  Pancoast  was  the  equal 
of  McClellan  in  skill  and  boldness,  and  he  possessed  better  mental  balance 
than  his  distinguished  predecessor.  For  years  his  work  in  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital  was  of  the  highest  character.  His  clinics  there  were  always  attended 
by  his  class,  and  so  far  as  was  possible  the  students  were  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  practical  work. 

Dr.  Pancoast  was  a liberal  contributor  to  the  literature  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  his  works  always  related  to  surgery  and  anatomy.  In  1844 
he  published  his  “Treatise  on  Operative  Surgery,”  and  also  in  the  same 
year  he  remodeled  Wistar  and  Horner’s  text  work  on  anatomy.  He  was  a 
voluminous  contributor  to  the  “American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,” 
the  “American  Medical  Intelligencer”  and  'the  “Medical  Examiner.”  Be- 
sides publishing  various  monographs,  both  pathological  and  surgical,  he 
wrote  numerous  essays  and  introductory  lectures  for  the  benefit  of  his  class. 
One  of  them,  published  in  1856,  w^as  entitled  “Professional  Glimpses 
Abroad.”  He  edited  at  various  times,  and  made  valuable  annotations  to 
“Manec  on  the  Great  Sympathetic  Nerve,”  the  “Cerebro-Spinal  System  in 
Man,”  and  also  “Quain’s  Anatomical  Plates.” 

After  about  thirty-five  years  of  active  work  in  the  Professor’s  chair 
in  Jefferson,  Dr.  Pancoast  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  arduous  duties 
of  teaching  by  his  son.  Dr.  William  H.  Pancoast.  He  lived  eight  years  longer, 
and  died  in  1882,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

John  K.  Mitchell.  From  the  time  of  reorganization  of  the  Faculty 
until  1858,  the  chair  of  Practice  of  Medicine  was  filled  by  Dr.  John  Kearsley 
Mitchell ; and  by  his  death  the  first  break  was  made  in  this  veteran  corps 
of  Professors.  Dr.  Mitchell,  the  son  and  grandson  of  a physician,  and  the 
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father  and  grandfather  of  a physician,  was  l^orn  in  Virginia  in  1793.  He  was 
of  Scotch  extraction,  and  was  educated  in  Scotland,  receiving  his  academic 
degree  at  the  University  of  Edinhurgh.  In  1816  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  same  time  was  a 
private  pupil  of  Dr.  Cha])man.  He  was  graduated  in  1819,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  years. 

At  this  time  Dr.  Mitchell  was  not  in  vigorous  health,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  made  three  ocean  voyages  to  China  in  professional  charge  of  a 
merchant  vessel  hound  to  Calcutta  and  Canton.  He  then  returned  to  America 
and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  soon  acepured  a large  medical  practice. 
B\’  his  ]jrofessional  work,  his  quality  soon  became  known  to  the  public  as  it 
was  previously  known  to  his  former  preceptor.  Dr.  Chapman.  As  early  as 
1823  he  was  chosen  by  the  latter  to  the  lectureship  on  Medical  Chemistry 
in  th.e  Philadelphia  Medical  Institute,  a private  school  of  medicine,  and  one 
of  the  best  of  many  such  institutions  founded  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth,  century.  . 

Dr.  Mitchell  was  connected  with  the  Chapman  school  nearly  ten  years, 
and  in  1823  began  his  association  with  the  "Franklin  Institute,”  as  a lecturer 
on  "Chemistry  Applied  to  the  Art,”  in  which  position  he  spent  five  years.  In 
connection  with  his  duties  in  these  private  schools.  Dr.  Mitchell  continued 
his  practice,  and  soon  acquired  an  extensive  and  profitable  clientage.  It 
would  have  been  more  to  his  jiersonal  advantage  had  he  devoted  all  his 
time  to  the  practical  work  of  his  ju'ofession,  hut  it  seems  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  a fortune  was  nek  his  greatest  ambition.  Mitchell  was  an  able 
physician — that  never  was  questioned — and  he  was  a man  of  learning,  a 
close,  careful  student,  and  from  his  generous  fund  of  knowledge,  he  naturally 
loved  to  give  instruction  to  others.  This  quality  in  the  man  and  physician 
impelled  him  to  devote  a part  of  his  time  to  teaching,  first  in  the  private 
schools  of  medicine,  and  afterward  as  a regular  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College. 

In  1841  Dr.  Mitchell  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Practice  of  Medicine, 
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and  from  that  time  to  his  death,  in  the  early  part  of  1858,  he  was  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  College  life,  an  essential  element  in  the  composition  of 
the  Faculty  body  which  was  to  make  the  name  of  Jefferson  Medical  College 
known  throughout  the  world.  The  chair  of  Practice  then  was  an  important 
and  responsible  position,  and  its  duties  grew  and  increased  as  the  institution 
prospered  under  the  administration  of  the  Faculty;  but  Mitchell  grew  with 
the  chair  and  with  the  institution,  and,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his 
professorship  and  his  practice,  his  ever-broadening  mind  increased  its  store 
of  knowledge,  and  kept  him  abreast  the  rapid  strides  in  the  advancement  of 
the  science  of  medicine  during  the  nineteenth  century.  In  truth,  Mitchell 
himself  was  a factor  in  this  advance  and  development,  for  he  was  an  origin- 
ator and  leader  in  medical  thought,  and  his  writings  as  well  as  his  teachings 
on  subjects  pertaining  to  medicine  and  its  practice  gained  for  him  wide 
celebrity,  and  reflected  honor  on  the  institution  with  which  he  was  so  long 
and  so  closely  identified. 

In  addition  to  his  strictly  professional  work  in  practice  and  in  the 
College,  Dr.  Mitchell  delivered  many  courses  of  lectures  on  scientific  sub- 
jects. Some  of  them  were  in  the  form  of  orations  before  assemblages  of 
learned  persons.  Others  were  of  a more  popular  character,  and  were  delivered 
before  bistorical  and  social  societies.  Among  these  lectures,  all  of  which 
attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time,  there  may  lie  mentioned  his 
“Wisdom  of  God  as  Displayed  in  the  Formation  of  Water;’’  another  on 
“The  Practical  Interrogation  of  Nature;”  also  another  on  the  “Means  of 
Elevating  the  Character  of  the  Working  Classes.”  In  the  latter  discourse 
the  orator  thought  and  gave  expression  to  ideas  in  advance  of  the  time, 
and  in  later  years,  long  after  his  death,  his  views  were  found  to  be  absolutely 
correct. 

In  whatever  field  of  action  he  was  called  upon  or  felt  impelled  to  work, 
Dr.  Mitchell  always  gave  his  best  effort  to  the  part  before  him.  His  lectures 
were  noticeable  for  their  original  thought  and  thorough  re.search,  reflecting 
the  deep  learning  and  extensive  reading  of  the  orator.  His  writings  were 
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clear  and  forceful,  and  a poetic  vein  of  imagination  ran  through  all  his 
works,  giving  added  grace  and  interest,  and  thus  holding  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  In  addition  to  his  scientific  works.  Dr.  Mitchell  also  puhlished  a 
volume  of  poems. 

In  person  Mitchell  was  tall  and  portly,  with  a gentle,  polished  bearing. 
He  was  open  handed  and  hospitable,  a charming  companion,  genial  in  man- 
ner, and  yet  of  great  dignity  and  character.  He  was  loved  by  his  classes,  and 
their  affection  he  fully  reciprocated.  This  feeling  drew  them  close  together 
in  mutual  friendship,  and  on  the  jiart  of  the  students  the  regard  for  their 
teacher  took  the  form  of  reverence  rather  than  the  assumption  of  familiarity. 
In  trouble  they  turned  to  him  for  advice  and  assistance,  and  never  asked  in 
vain.  He  sustained  them  by  wise  counsel  and  kind,  fatherly  sympathy;  and 
many  times  those  who  i\ere  needy  were  helped  from  his  own  purse.  In  his 
lectures  he  held  their  attention  by  his  happy,  contented  manner,  his  wonderful 
power  of  illustration,  his  endless  fund  of  anecdote,  and  his  lively  wit.  He 
loved  to  impart  knowledge  to  others,  and  possessed  the  fortunate  faculty  to 
do  this  in  a manner  both  charming  and  interesting ; and  when  the  student  left 
the  classroom  and  w ent  out  into  the  world  to  practice  his  profession,  it  w’as 
wdth  a mind  w’ell  stored  with  the  practical  truths  wdiich  fell  from  Mitchell’s 
lips. 

Dr.  Mitchell  held  his  Professorship  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  last 
official  act  w'as  a Commencement  reception  to  the  graduating  class  of  1858, 
held  at  his  house.  His  health  at  that  time  w'as  feeble,  and  the  question 
arose  wdiether  the  reception  should  not  be  given  by  one  of  his  colleagues, 
but  he  insisted  on /giving  it  himself,  saying  he  probably  w'ould  not  live  to 
give  another.  On  his  death  the  chair  of  Practice  of  Medicine  w^as  assigned 
to  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Dickson,  recently  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Charles  D.  Meigs.  Next  on  the  list  appeared  the  name  of  Charles  D. 
Meigs,  who  held  the  chair  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  to  w’hom  Dr.  Brinton  refers  as  “one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  one  of  the  most  original  men’’  of  the  famous 
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Faculty.  Dr.  Meigs  was  born  on  the  Island  of  St.  George,  one  of  the  Ber- 
mudas, February  19,  1792.  He  came  from  old  New  England  stock  on  both 
the  paternal  and  maternal  sides,  his  father,  Isaiah  Meigs,  and  his  mother, 
Clara  Benjamin,  having  been  horn  and  reared  in  Connecticut.  Isaiah  Meigs 
was  educated  in  Yale  College,  a man  of  scholarly  attainments  in  the  classics, 
and  a mathematician  of  high  repute.  After  his  marriage  he  went  to  St. 
George’s  to  practice  as  a Proctor  in  the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  hut  soon  tired 
of  the  work  and  in  1796  returned  to  his  native  state,  settling  in  New  Haven, 
where  soon  afterAvards  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy  in  Yale.  In  1801  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  .University  of 
Georgia,  upon  which  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Athens,  Georgia,  the 
seat  of  the  institution.  Here  Charles  Meigs  was  giA^en  a classical  education, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  acquired  that  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  Avhich  he  retained  through  life  and  Avhich  dreAV  to  him  neAV  and 
refined  friendships  in  every  social  circle  he  aspired  to  enter. 

Among  the  interesting  incidents  of  Dr.  Meigs’s  early  life  in  the  south 
the  folloAving  anecdote  is  related  by  one  of  his  biographers : “Al)out  tAventy- 
eight  miles  from  Athens  was  the  Indian  country,  inhabited  by  the  Cherokees, 
Creeks,  ChoctaAvs  and  ChickasaAvs.  The  Indian  agent,  Avho  lived  at  Hia- 
Avassee,  Tennessee,  Avas  Colonel  R.  J.  Meigs,  uncle  of  Charles.  The  lx>y  in 
some  Avay  having  formed  an  acquaintance  Avith  a noted  .scapegrace  Cherokee, 
Jim  Vann,  a sort  of  trader,  Avas  at  his  OAvn  solicitation  permitted  to  accompany 
the  latter  up  into  the  Indian  country.  Here  he  spent  some  time,  and  learned 
much  of  the  Indian  life.  These  recollections  he  ahvays  retained,  and  on 
frequent  occasions  he  Avould  allude  in  vivid  description  to  his  boyish  ex- 
periences.” 

Dr.  Meigs  graduated  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1809,  and  then 
studied  medicine,  attending  courses  of  lectures  in  1812-13,  and  again  in 
1814-15,  at  the  UniA’ersity  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  spring  of  1815  he  mar- 
ried, and  soon  afterAvard  began  practice  in  Augusta,  although  he  did  not 
receiA'e  his  medical  degree  until  April,  1817,  at  Avhich  time  he  Avas  still  in 
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Georgia.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  he  moved  to  Philadelphia,  and  estab- 
lished himself  on  Eighth  street,  above  Race,  but  afterward  moved  to  Arch 
street,  above  Sixth.  P'or  several  years  he  made  slow  progress  in  private 
practice,  although  his  mental  equipment  was  thorough  and  practical;  but  he 
employed  his  leisure  in  writing  for  the  columns  of  the  “North  American 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,”  the  organ  and  offspring  of  the  Kappa  Lambda 
society.  He  also  took  much  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
society,  and  was  one  of  its  most  active  debaters.  At  this  period,  notwith- 
standing his  literary  work,  he  had  much  unoccupied  time,  a part  of  which 
he  spent  on  his  “Memoir”  of  his  father,  in  a little  workshop  fitted  up  in  the 
garret  of  his  home.  Here  he  did  carpenter  work,  and  worked  on  his  lathe 
in  wood  and  metal.  “I  fancy,  too,”  says  Dr.  Brinton,  “that  some  of  that 
skill  in  modeling  clay  and  wax,  which  I have  so  often  wondered  at,  was 
attributable  to  this  garret  experience.” 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life.  Dr.  Meigs,  as  stated  by  one  of  his  biographers. 
Dr.  Bell,  had  a great  aversion  to  the  practice  of  obstetrics,  but  under  tbe 
advice  of  wise  friends,  he  afterward  devoted  himself  largely  to  this  branch  of 
the  profession.  In  1831  he  published  a translation  of  Velpeau’s  “Treatise 
on  Midwifery,”  and  in  1838  an  original  work,  entitled  “Philadelphia  Practice 
of  Midwifery.”  Hufeland's  work  on  scrofula  he  had  translated  in  1829. 

In  1841  Dr.  Meigs  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Cbildren  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  which  position 
he  held  for  twenty-two  years.  Throughout  that  period  he  continued  his 
literary  work,  and  gave  to  the  medical  world  several  new  and  valuable 
text-books.  In  1845  translated  the  treatise  of  Colomhat  de  I’lsere  on 
“Diseases  and  Plygiene  of  b'emales.”  In  1848  he  produced  his  own  work, 
“Woman  and  Her  Diseases,”  and  in  1849  published  a new  work,  “Obstet- 
rics, the  Science  and  the  Art.”  In  1850  his  work  on  “Certain  Diseases  of 
Young  Children,”  was  issued,  and  was  followed  in  1854  by  a small  book 
on  “Childbed  Fevers.”  In  tbe  latter  year,  also,  he  published  a volume  on 
“Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Neck  of  the  Uterus,”  and  embellished 
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it  with  plain  and  colored  plates,  the  latter  from  his  own  hrush.  These  artistic 
labors  were  a source  of  diversion  to  the  author  and  gave  him  much  pleasure, 
for  painting  was  one  of  his  varied  accomplishments. 

Dr.  Meigs's  manner  before  his  class  was  peculiar,  and  singularly  im- 
pressive. He  was  eminently  a scholar,  and  always  aimed  to  teach  not  only 
his  branch  hut  something  more.  He  loved  to  dwell  on  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  learning,  and  to  impress  upon  his  hearers  that  the  physician 
always  should  be  a cultivated  man,  or,  as  he  himself  put  it,  a member  of  the 
great  “scholar  class."  He  was  forcible  in  expression,  apt  in  illustration, 
a lover  of  arts,  and  was  blessed  with  a poetic  and  fervid  imagination.  No 
member  of  his  many  classes  will  ever  forget  the  strange  charm  of  his  words; 
at  times  poetical,  and  again  charged  with  quaint  humor;  now  rising  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  philosophic  reasoning,  and  again  laboriously  seeking  to 
impress  the  student  mind  with  the  beauties  of  Carus’s  curve.  One  char- 
acteristic of  his  teaching  was  his  zealous  effort  to  bring  others  to  think 
as  he  did.  He  was  all  earnestness,  and,  immovable  in  his  own  convictions,  he 
sought  to  make  others  share  them  with  him. 

He  always  insisted  on  a high  standard  of  preparatory  education.  As 
early  as  1829,  in  an  oration  delivered  before  the  Philadelphia  Medical  So- 
ciety, he  said ; 


“1  shall  state  it  as  my  opinion  that  a young  man,  destined  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  should  liegin  by  obtaining  a knowledge  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  the  I'rench,  German,  and  Italian  languages.  If  the  requisition 
be  deemed  exorbitant  by  any  one,  I am  sure  he  will  not  continue  long  to  so  re- 
gard it  after  having  fairly  set  about  their  acquisition,  particularly  the  latter 
three.  ’’  In  an  introductory  lecture  in  November,  1846,  he  said ; “I  acknowledge 
that  I am  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  my  profession.  My  speech  declares  it,  and 
my  whole  past  life  is  a perpetual  proof  of  it.  But  I love  that  profession  as  a 
ministry,  not  as  a trade.  Can  any  human  avocation  have  a stronger  tendency 
to  elevate  and  purify  the  mind  than  that  of  the  Physician?  What  other? 
In  what  light  shall  he  see  the  nature  of  man  so  clearly  and  so  plainly?’’ 


In  Noveml>er,  1845.  thus  addressed  one  of  the  larger  classes  of  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College; 
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“Your  station  is  one  of  the  most  confidential  character.  Men,  and 
women,  too,  will  open  to  yon  the  secret  griefs  and  shames  that  oppress  them. 
Where  is  your  honor,  if  you  betray  them?  You  will  be  tempted  to  desert  the 
palh  of  duty  under  some  pretense  of  doing  good.  Never  do  evil  that  good 
may  come.  Have  a care  lest  you  bring  ruin  on  yourselves  and  discredit  on 
all  the  brethren.  The  occasions  to  err  are  named  legion.  Be  temperate : 
without  reproach ; charitable ; charity  is  a grace  to  all  men — to  the  physician, 
indispensable.” 

In  one  of  his  introductory  lectures,  in  reference  to  women,  he  said : 

“Every  well  educated  medical  man  ought  to  know  something  more  of 
woman  than  is  contained  in  the  volumes  of  a medical  library.  Her  history 
and  literature,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  ought  to  he  gathered  together  as 
the  garlands  with  which  to  adorn  his  triumidiant  career  as  a jdiysician ; but 
these  insignia  of  his  power  he  can  only  gather  by  the  careful  and  tasteful 
study  of  his  subjects  among  the  rich  stores  of  learning  that  are  gained 
in  the  belles-lettres  collections,  whether  archseological,  medieval,  or  modern. 
The  medical  man,  surely,  of  all  men,  ought  to  he  able  to  appreciate  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fair  sex  in  the  social  compact.  But,  for  the  power  of  that  in- 
fluence, which  of  you  would  doubt  the  rapid  relapse  of  society  into  the  violence 
and  chaos  of  the  earliest  barbarian  age?” 

But  nowhere  in  all  his  writings  and  lectures  were  Dr.  Meigs's  splendid 
mental  attainments  and  noble  character  more  clearly  reflected  than  in  his  fare- 
well address  to  his  class,  in  which  he  says : 

“Knowledge  among  men ! What  is  it  that  the  ever-open  and  beneficent 
hand  of  Providence  can  lavish  to  his  children,  so  fraught  with  blessing,  as 
science,  morals,  intellectual  power?  Who  else  shall  guide  man — weak,  erring, 
ignorant  man,  if  the  scholar  take  him  not  by  the  hand  to  lead  up  to,  and  finally 
plant  and  sustain  him  on,  the  solid  platform  of  civilization,  in  security,  in 
tranquility,  in  prosperity?  He,  the  scholar,  is  man’s  teacher,  his  guide  and 
friend — his  defender,  against  himself,  and  all  the  world  besides.  The 
scholar ! he  is  a prince,  and  a leader  of  the  people. 

“ ‘The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 

And  all  that  wealth  and  all  that  beauty  fair. 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour,’ 

but  the  scholar  shall  flourish  in  immortal  youth;  and  when,  in  after  ages, 
the  historian  shall  come  to  glean  among  the  ruins  of  buried  nationalities, 
some  broken  and  defaced  monuments  bearing  witness  to  former  glories  now 
hid  in  dim  eclipse,  what  shall  he  find  amidst  the  dust  and  ashes  of  the  na- 
tions if  it  be  not  the  vestigia  of  the  scholar  who  was  the  guide  and  the 
teacher  of  the  civilizations  that  are  dead?  If  you  will  be  scholars,  if  you 
will  be  guides,  teachers,  lovers  of  your  kind;  if  you  will  hold  to  whatsoever 
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is  pure,  whatsoever  is  good  of  report,  then,  indeed,  you  may  hope  to  hear 
the  proclamation  of  those  who  are  worthy  to  be  esteemed  as  good  and  faithful 
servants.  And  so,  gentlemen,  with  fervent  wishes  for  your  honor  and  pros- 
perity, in  this  present  world,  and  with  a sincere  invocation  for  your  happiness 
in  that  which  is  to  come,  I now  bid  you  farewell.” 

About  1856,  when  he  was  sixty-four  years  of  age.  Dr.  Meigs  made 
preparation  for  retirement  from  active  life,  and,  with  that  end  in  view,  he 
purchased  a tract  of  land  in  Delaware  county,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
“Hamanassett,”  in  allusion  to  a small  river  in  Connecticut,  “hard  by  which 
his  forefathers  had  settled.”  After  the  course  of  1859-60  he  sent  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  and  his  successor  was  elected;  but,  the 
latter  having  fallen  into  ill  health.  Professor  Meigs  was  induced  to  deliver 
one  more  course  of  lectures.  At  their  close  he  again  resigned,  and  the 
Trustees  reluctantly  consented  to  his  retirement.  His  last  lecture  was  de- 
livered on  the  afternoon  of  February  27,  1861.  This  done,  he  sought  his 
country  home,  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  absorbed  in  his 
books,  his  flowers,  and  his  study  of  vegetable  physiology,  in  a fit  resting- 
place  after  a life  of  toil.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  night  of  June  22,  1869, 
leaving  behind  him  the  cherished  memory  of  a learned,  good,  and  gentle 
man. 

Franklin  Bache.  Next  on  the  list  of  this  noteworthy  corps  of  teach- 
ers was  Dr.  Franklin  Bache,  who  filled  the  chair  of  Chemistry  from 
1841  to  1864.  He  was  the  eldest  great-grandson  of  Dr.  Franklin,  whose 
only  daughter,  Sarah,  married,  in  1767,  Richard  Bache,  a young  English 
gentleman  from  Lancashire.  Dr.  Bache  was  born  October  25,  1792,  in  a 
house  built  and  owned  by  Franklin,  on  the  south  side  of  Market  street.  Ire- 
tween  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  in  Philadelphia.  He  entered  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  took  his  B.  A.  degree  in  1810.  He  studied  medicine 
under  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  and,  after  his  death,  with  his  son.  Dr.  James 
Rush,  and  was  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University  in  1814.  Before 
graduating  and  during  the  war  of  1812-15,  he  entered  the  army  as  Surgeon’s 
Mate,  a rank  then  equal  to  that  of  Assistant  Surgeon,  in  the  Thirty-second 
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Regiment  of  Infantry.  He  was  subsequently  promoted  Surgeon  of  the  same 
regiment,  and  was  appointed  Surgeon  of  the  Second  Regiment  after  the  war. 
In  July,  i8i6,  he  resigned  his  commission  and  entered  private  practice  in 
Philadelphia.  For  many  years  he  was  Physician  to  the  old  Walnut  Street 
prison,  and  later  to  the  Eastern  penitentiary. 

When  very  young.  Dr.  Bache  evinced  a fondness  for  chemistry.  As 
early  as  i8ii  he  wrote  a naper  on  muriatic  acid,  and  in  1819  he  published  a 
small  volume  on  chemistry.  Later  on  he  contributed  a series  of  original 
articles  on  the  same  subject  to  “Ure’s  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,”  “Turner’s 
Chemistry,”  “Henry’s  Chemistry,”  the  “American  Encyclopedia  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,”  and  other  publications.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  Lecturer 
on  Chemistry  in  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  in  1830  he  became  one  of  the 
lecturers  of  the  “Combined  Association  for  Medical  Instruction”  and  the 
“School  of  Medicine,”  private  associations  which  then  numbered  among  their 
faculty  such  men  as  Wood,  Bache,  Parrish,  Rhea  Barton,  Morton,  Gibson, 
Randolph,  C.  B.  Meigs,  Coats  and  LaRoche. 

In  1841  Dr.  Bache  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College.  At  that  time  he  was  rich  in  experience  and 
brought  to  his  new  position  a mind  well  equipped  for  the  work  before  him. 
He  entered  upon  his  duties  with  the  same  zeal  that  characterized  his  pre- 
vious efforts  as  an  instructor,  but  now  that  he  was  elevated  tO'  professorship 
in  a regularly  chartered  Medical  College,  he  became  more  studious  than 
ever  before,  and  bore  himself  with  commendable  dignity  in  his  associations 
with  his  classes  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Faculty.  Previously  he  had  de- 
voted considerable  attention  to  literary  work,  and  had  established  a reputa- 
tion as  a medical  writer,  especially  on  subjects  relating  to  chemistry;  but 
after  taking  his  place  as  a member  of  the  Faculty  in  the  College,  he  applied 
himself  closely  to  its  duties.  He  proved  a valuable  acquisition  to  tbe  school, 
and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  colleagues  and  also  by  the  students  in 
the  institution. 

Dr.  Bache  was  an  upright  man;  not  merely  upright  in  outward  deal- 
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ings,  but  in  thought,  and  word,  and  deed.  To  his  mind,  a matter  w-as  either 
right  or  w'rong,  true  or  false.  He  could  not  appreciate  intermediate  shades; 
venial  sins  he  could  not  comprehend ; of  expediency  he  knew'  nothing.  He 
was  a man  of  absolute  precision,  and  this  cpiality  he  carried  into  all  his  rela- 
tions in  life.  Thus  it  was  that,  in  the  lecture  room,  accuracy  w'as  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  his  discourse.  His  speech  w’as  measured  and 
slow,  devoid  of  metaphor,  and  free  from  blemish.  Every  matter  for  dis- 
cussion W'as  w'ell  arranged,  in  its  place,  and  brought  forw'ard  for  considera- 
tion at  the  proper  moment.  He  aimed  to  teach,  and  in  all  respects  the  prin- 
ciples he  maintained  were  consonant  with  truth,  and  in  harmony  with  those 
taught  by  the  other  Professors  relating  to  the  same  subject  matter.  He  was 
constantly  searching  for  new'  truths  in  his  special  branch,  hut  he  never  pre- 
sented them  as  discoveries  until  they  had  been  tested  and  proved.  With  all 
his  precision  and  apparent  austerity.  Dr.  Bache  possessed  a fund  of  ([uaint 
humor,  w'hich,  often  in  conversation  and  occasionally  in  the  lecture  room, 
w'ould  find  vent  in  ludicrous  allusion. 

Professor  Bache  retained  the  chair  of  Chemistry  until  his  death.  March 
19,  1864.  No  man  among  the  leading  teachers  of  his  time,  whether  in  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College  or  any  other  like  institution  in  Philadelphia,  was 
more  generally  respected  than  he.  On  the  occasion  of  his  death,  his  eulo- 
gist. Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  address,  said: 

“If  I have  succeeded  in  my  aim,  I have  represented  to  you  an  extraor- 
dinary man,  upon  w'hose  memory  not  a stain  rests,  and  who,  while  he  worked 
diligently  and  thus  did  much  for  the  public  good,  has  done  still  more  within 
the  limited  circle  wdiere  he  w’as  personally  known,  by  presenting  to  the 
young  men  entering  on  the  stage  (ff  active  duties  an  exam])le  for  their  imi- 
tation of  all  that  is  morally  excellent,  lovely,  and  of  good  report  in  man- 
hood.” 

Thomas  D.  Milttcr.  Last  on  the  list  of  the  Faculty  of  1841  w'as  Dr. 
Thomas  D.  Mutter,  in  whom,  as  exemplified  by  his  life,  his  works,  and  his 
infiuence  for  good,  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  ahvays  had  a staunch 
friend,  as  well  as  an  able  educator.  Dr.  Mutter  became  a part  of  the  College 
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life  in  1841,  and  he  brought  to  the  chair  of  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery a splendid,  well  trained  mind,  and  a character  which  never  was  ques- 
tioned— a character  above  suspicion.  Mutter  was  a Virginian,  born  in  Rich- 
mond in  1811.  of  German  and  Scotch  ancestors  who  settled  in  North  Caro- 
lina before  the  Revolutionary  war.  and  who  afterward  founded  some  of  the 
leading  families  of  Virginia. 

Dr.  Mutter  was  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1831,  after  which  he  spent  a year  in  Europe,  chiefly  in  Paris,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  study.  During  his  stay  in  that  city,  he  followed  the 
teachings  of  the  great  surgeons  of  the  day.  Dupuytren,  Roux,  Lisfranc, 
and  Velpeau.  At  the  time  he  became  strongly  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
the  revived  school  of  plastic  surgery  as  expounded  by  Dieffenbach,  Lisfranc, 
and  Li.ston,  and  with  the  achievements  of  orthopaedic  surgery,  of  which 
Stromeyer  and  Dieffenbach  may  he  regarded  as  the  founders.  In  1832  he 
returned  to  America,  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  endeavored  strenuously 
to  bring  before  the  profession  and  the  public  tbe  novelties  with  wdiich  he 
had  been  doctrinated  wdn'le  abroad.  At  first  be  made  slow  progress,  but 
after  a time  his  efforts  in  plastic  surgery  and  his  operations  of  teaching  at- 
tracted attention,  and  he  gradually  rose  into  practice  and  popularity. 

In  connection  wdth  his  practice.  Dr.  Mutter  early  applied  himself  to 
teaching,  and  in  1832  attempted  to  establish  a class  for  medical  examina- 
tions, bnt  without  gratifying  .success.  In  the  next  year  he  associated  with 
Dr.  Pan!  B.  Goddard  in  the  private  instruction  of  a large  class  of  medical 
students,  and  in  1835  he  \vas  appointed  Assi.stant  Teacher  of  Surgery  in 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  Institute.  Idere  he  found  his  first  and  true  devel- 
opment. From  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  possessed  those  powers  and 
capabilities  whicb  shone  so  conspicuously  in  him  when  he  was  advanced  to 
the  chair  of. Surgery  in  Jefferson.  He  was  small  in  stature,  delicately 
framed,  with  clear  blue  eyes,  high  forehead,  and  hair  prematurely  gray. 
His  voice  was  remarkably  musical,  and  even  in  its  lowest  tones  was  clearly 
audible  throughout  the  whole  amphitheatre  where  he  lectured.  His  man- 
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ners  and  gestures  were  easy,  his  speech  ready,  his  observation  c|uick,  and 
he  never  failed  to  note  at  a glance  the  effect  of  his  words,  even  upon  the 
dullest  listener.  He  was  not  a sluggish  speaker ; on  the  contrary  he  always 
strove  to  lecture  up  to  his  highest  mark,  for  he  was  conscious  of  his  power, 
and  fond  of  that  public  approbation  which  its  exertion  invariably  brought 
him.  As  a lecturer  his  greatest  charm  lay  in  his  enthusiasm,  and  his  power 
to  impart  something  of  his  own  spirit  to  his  audience.  He  possessed,  too, 
a marvelous  gift  of  stamping  a fact,  a theory,  or  a doctrine,  indelibly  on  the 
student  mind.  He  was  orderly  and  systematic  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
material,  and  apparently  exhaustive  in  his  treatment  of  a subject.  He  em- 
ployed copious  illustrations  of  diagrams,  models,  and  specimens,  and  used 
them  skillfully,  so  as  to  impress  and  not  to  confuse  the  students.  In  every 
respect  he  was  an  elociuent  teacher,  and  one  whose  words  were  not  easily 
forgotten.  His  classes  were  always  attentive  to  his  discourse,  and  they 

learned  of  him  and  profited  by  his  instruction.  In  his  love  for  Jeff- 
erson, in  his  pride  in  its  then  present,  in  his  faith  in  its  future,  he 
yielded  to  none  in  his  loyalty.  He  believed  that  the  institution  was  enter- 
ing upon  a great  era  of  progress,  and  he  hoped  for  and  advocated  such  a 
hospital  as  was  afterward  established.  Seconded  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  he  urged 
the  ])urchase  of  an  adjoining  building  for  hospital  purposes,  and  was  dis- 
appointed when  the  project  was  abandoned. 

Brilliant  as  Mutter  was  in  his  didactic  teachings,  he  surpassed  himself 
in  the  clinical  arena.  In  everyday  surgical  operations  he  was  careful  and 
adroit ; in  the  performance  of  those  of  great  importance  he  leaned  a little 
on  the  strong  arm  of  his  colleague  in  anatomy,  his  co-worker  in  the  surgical 
clinic — Pancoast.  These  two  masters  labored  shoulder  to  shoulder  for 
many  years  in  friendly  cooperation.  It  was  Miitter  and  Pancoast,  Pan- 
coast and  Miitter,  each  .striving  to  assist  the  other,  and  both  contributing  to 
a common  end — thorough  instruction  in  the  science  of  surgery,  and  the 
honor  and  renown  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

In  1856  Dr.  Miitter  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign  his  chair  in 
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the  school,  upon  which  he  was  created  Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery.  Tu 
the  same  year  he  visited  Europe,  in  the  hope  that  the  milder  climate  of  Italy 
would  restore  his  physical  strength.  He  returned  in  1858,  and  spent  the 
following  winter  in  the  south.  He  died  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
March  ii,  1859. 

Dr.  Miittcr's  private  museum  was  rich  in  specimens  of  surgical  interest, 
and  was  presented  by  him  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  an  institution  in 
which  he  took  a deep  interest.  He  accompanied  the  donation  with  a gift 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  under  certain  conditions  legarding  the  erection 
of  a fine  fire-proof  building,  which  was  complied  with.  The  “Mfitter  Mu- 
seum” has  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  purchase  from  its  ample  funds  of 
valuable  anatomical  and  surgical  specimens,  and  always  has  attractv'^fl  much 
professional  interest.  Although  with  the  resignation  of  Mfitter  it  passed 
away  from  Jefferson,  it  is  still  a powerful  though  silent  agent  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  surgical  knowledge,  and  the  advancement  of  those  interests  ai.d 
studies  so  dear  to  the  founder. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Thirty  Years  of  History — Mutter,  Pancoast,  Mitchell — Attend- 
ance 1858-59 — Private  Schools  in  i860 — Hunter  McGuire — 
Exodus  of  Students — The  Civil  War — Da  Costa — The  Summer 
Course — The  Alumni  Association. 

TANDING  at  this  time  at  the  threshold  of  a new  period  in  the 
life  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  glancing  backward 
into  the  past,  a novel  and  in  some  respects  unique  history  is 
presented.  The  thirty  years  that  now  have  passed  may  be 
naturallv  divided  into  two  brief  periods  of  fifteen  years  each;  periods  wholly 
dissimilar  in  the  workings  of  the  institution.  The  first  of  these  was  given 
largely  to  the  work  of  building  up,  tearing  down,  and  then  rebuilding;  the 
second  was  one  of  building  up  alone,  a period  of  achievement  only.  Erom 
the  time  that  McClellan  founded  the  institution  until  1841,  there  was  hardly 
a single  year  in  which  the  machinery  of  the  College  worked  without  friction 
in  some  of  its  parts;  hardly  a year  in  which  a spirit  of  contention  was  not 
a most  conspicuous  accompaniment  of  its  history.  This  fifteen  years  con- 
stituted the  first  of  the  brief  periods  referred  to. 

The  second  period  was  the  direct  opposite  to  the  first.  It  began  with  the 
organization  of  1841,  and  continued  indefinitely  to  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  it  still  continues  greater  than  ever  before;  hut 
for  the  purpose  of  our  division,  the  second  period  continued  from  1841 
to  the  time  when  the  first  break  was  made  in  the  Faculty  by  the  resignation 
of  Miitter  in  1856,  followed  by  the  retirement  of  Huston  in  1857,  the  death 
of  Mitchell  in  1858,  and  the  retirement  of  Meigs  a year  or  two  later. 

The  College  was  now  on  a foundation  so  solid  that  the  loss  of  a single 
member  of  its  faculty  could  not  in  any  degree  impair  its  efficiency  or  impede 
its  progress,  and  the  loss  within  the  brief  space  of  three  years  of  three  of  the 
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brightest  lights  of  the  Faculty  was  not  sufficient  to  weaken  its  strength  or 
its  hold  upon  the  profession.  There  was  other  valuable  material  with  which 
to  repair  the  break,  and  when  Mutter  retired  and  was  made  Professor  Emeri- 
tus, Gross  was  called  to  the  vacant  chair  of  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery. From  this  time  it  was  no  longer  Pancoast  and  Mutter,  but  Pancoast, 
Mutter,  and  Gross.  Death  soon  claimed  Mutter,  after  which  those  profes- 
sional giants,  Pancoast  in  the  chair  of  Surgical  Anatomy,  and  Gross  in  the 
chair  of  Surgery,  worked  hand  in  hand  in  the  interest  of  medical  education, 
and  the  honor  of  Jefferson. 

It  is  doubtful  if  two  greater  masters  than  these  ever  were  brought  to- 
gether in  any  Faculty.  Both  were  known  to  fame  before  they  became  a 
part  of  the  life  of  Jefferson.  Pancoast  was  young  in  years  and  professional 
experience  when  he  first  became  a member  of  the  Faculty,  yet  even  then  he 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  teachers  and  surgeons  of  his  time. 
Flad  not  this  been  so,  he  would  not  have  filled  the  place  of  such  a man  as 
McGlellan.  But  Gross  was  a son  of  Jefferson,  a graduate  of  1828,  and  held 
an  experience  of  nearly  thirty  years  in  practice  and  the  Professor’s  chair 
before  he  became  a teacher  in  this  school. 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mitchell  was  a worthy  successor  to  Dr.  Fluston  in  the 
chair  ol  Materia  Medica  and  General  Therapeutics.  He,  too,  was  known  to 
fame  as  a teacher,  and  had  made  a reputation  by  his  work  in  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  Transylvania  University,  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  before  he 
came  to  Jefferson  to  take  Huston’s  vacant  chair.  In  introducing  him  to  the 
public  as  an  instructor,  the  Faculty  announcement  says ; 

“Professor  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  formerly  of  Kentucky,  known  to  the 
profession  as  a practiced  lecturer  in  different  medical  schools,  and  a writer 
on  subjects  appertaining  to  the  chair,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Profes- 
sor Huston.” 

A year  later.  Professor  John  K.  Mitchell  died,  and  Dr.  Samuel  H. 
Dickson  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Practice  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Mitchell’s 
death  was  a serious  loss  to  the  school,  but  the  chair  lost  none  of  its  strength 
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when  Dickson  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  Faculty  chose  well 
when  they  called  him  from  the  south,  and  they  announced  him  correctly  as 
possessing  “widespread  reputation  as  an  able  and  accomplished  medical 
teacher  and  author.”  There  was  no  further  change  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Faculty  until  the  session  of  1861-62,  when  Professor  Meigs  yielded  his  chair 
to  Professor  Keating,  and  the  latter  in  less  than  a year  gave  way  to  Dr.  Fl- 
lerslie  Wallace,  who  for  several  years  had  been  identified  with  the  school  as 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Mdiile  these  changes  were  taking  place,  the  affairs  of  the  College  were 
progressing  favorably,  and  the  new  period  which  opened  in  1856  had  had 
a .satisfactory  beginning.  Its  duration  was  about  ecpial  to  that  of  its  prede- 
cessors, and  it  closed  with  the  attainment  of  the  end  that  both  Mitchell  and 
Mutter  had  long  before  hoped  for — the  establishment  of  a general  hospital 
in  connection  with  the  College.  This  great  consummation  was  reached  in 
1873.  a little  more  than  fifteen  years  after  the  first  break  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Faculty  of  1841. 

During  the  sch.ool  session  of  1856-57,  the  aggregate  attendance  of  stu- 
dents was  488,  and  at  the  next  annual  commencement  diplomas  in  medicine 
were  awarded  to  212  graduates.  In  the  following  year  still  greater  gains  were 
made,  the  number  being  501.  while  the  graduates  numbered  209.  As  in 
former  years,  the  students  were  drawn  from  almost  every  state,  Pennsyl- 
vania naturally  leading,  hut  with  the  southern  states  standing  next  in  point 
(T  representation.  In  fact  the  south  always  had  loyally  supported  Jefferson, 
both  in  students  and  in  the  Faculty.  There  was  something  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  school  that  seemed  to  invite  attendance  from  that  great  section 
of  the  country:  .something  in  the  spirit  of  its  institutions  that  was  especially 
congenial  to  the  southern  temperament.  The  Faculty  were  aware  of  the 
popularity  of  their  school  in  the  .south,  and,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with 
])ro])riety,  did  much  to  encourage  attendance  from  that  region. 

In  the  annual  announcement  for  1858-59,  the  h'aculty  made  an  analy- 
sis of  the  attendance  at  that  session.  It  showed  the  representation  of  the 
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several  states,  and  therefore  forms  an  interesting  study,  especially  when 
compared  with  the  register  of  students  of  a few  years  later,  for  the  war  of 
1861-65  caused  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  southerners  that  the  Trustees 
and  Faculty  were  for  a time  apprehensive  that  the  doors  of  the  institution 
might  be  closed.  Having  recourse  to  the  published  announcement  for  the 
year  mentioned,  it  is  found  that  the  various  states  were  represented  in  the 
College  as  follows : 


Pennsylvania  126 

Virgfinia  74 

North  Carolina  34 

Georgia  30 

Kentucky  26 

Mississippi  25 

Alabama  25 

South  Carolina  18 

New  Jer.sey  16 

Tennessee  14 

Ohio  13 

Indiana  12 

Maryland  lo 

Illinois  9 

Missouri  9 

New  York  8 

Massachusetts  6 

Maine  4 

Texas  4 


Of  the  graduates  there  were,  from 


Virginia  46 

Pennsylvania  . 28 

Alabama  15 

Georgia  13 

North  Carolina  12 

South  Carolina  12 

Kentucky  Ii 

Mississippi  10 

New  Jersey  9 

Tennessee  8 

Ohio  7 

Missouri  6 

Indiana  5 

Illinois  4 


Delaware  

Canada  West  

U.  S.  Navy  

Florida  

Rhode  Island  

Arkansas  

Vermont  

Louisiana  

Connecticut  

District  of  Columbia 

Nova  Scotia  

New  Hampshire  .. 

Iowa  

Wisconsin  

U.  S.  Army  

New  Brunswick  . . 
South  America  .... 
China  


New  York  

Massachusetts  . . . 

Texas  

Florida  

Maine  

Maryland  

Delaware  

Connecticut  

Louisiana  

Rhode  Island  . . . 
Dist.  of  Columbia 
New  Brunswick  . 

England  

Montevideo  


4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

SOI 


3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

209 


Of  the  aggregate  attendance  at  the  time  indicated,  274  students  were 
from  what  may  he  termed  southern  states.  This  was  more  than  half  of  the 
entire  number  in  the  institution.  For  several  years  the  south  had  been  well 
represented  in  the  Faculty,  but.  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  under  treat- 
ment, the  several  chairs  were  more  largely  filled  with  Professors  from  that 
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region  tlian  ever  before,  and  each  of  them  was  an  instructor  of  wide  ac- 
quaintance generally. 

At  th.e  Annual  Commencement  held  in  March,  i860,  the  doctor’s  de- 
gree was  awarded  to  170  graduates.  This  was  nearly  up  to  the  standard, 
hut  soon  afterward  the  College  was  destined  to  suffer  a serious  loss  in  at- 
tendance, therefore  in  the  number  of  graduates.  The  cause  of  this  remark- 
able decline  was  in  no  sense  due  to  events  within  the  control  of  the  Faculty 
or  the  Trustees. 

For  several  years  there  had  been  maintained  in  Philadelphia  private 
schools  for  medical  instruction  in  special  branches.  One  of  these  schools 
was  kept  by  Dr.  William  S.  Forbes,  who  for  many  years  has  now  held  a 
professorship  in  Jefferson,  and  who  originally  furnished  instruction  in  an- 
atomy and  operative  surgery.  At  one  time  he  had  as  many  as  two  hundred 
pupils,  drawn  from  the  classes  of  Jefferson  and  also  from  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Professor  Forties  enjoyed  a 
wide  reputation  as  a teacher  of  anatomy  and  operative  surgery,  and,  as 
many  students  desired  to  add  to  their  store  of  knowledge  on  those  subjects, 
they  joined  his  school  and  were  benefited  by  his  teaching.  It  was  not  that 
Pancoast  and  Gross  were  in  any  degree  lacking  in  the  work  of  their  chairs, 
hut  rather  that  students  at  that  time  were  using  every  means  to  fit  them- 
selves for  active  life  as  surgeons  as  well  as  physicians:  and,  besides.  Dr. 
Forbes’s  school  offered  some  advantages  that  the  College  did  not  possess. 

Another  private  school  was  that  conducted  by  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew, 
which  also  was  well  patronized  and  was  productive  of  great  good,  with- 
out detracting  from  the  usefulness  or  popularity  of  Jefferson,  or  of  the  Uni- 
cersity,  whose  students  composed  his  classes.  A third  .school  of  the  same 
character  was  that  kept  by  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire,  a brilliant  young  south- 
erner, and  famous  “quiz”  on  anatomical  subjects,  whose  class-room  was  al- 
ways well  filled,  for  he  was  popular  with  the  medical  students  in  the  city, 
and  e.specially  with  tho.se  who  came  from  the  .southern  states.  He  was  edu- 
cated professionally  in  southern  medical  schools,  and  also  in  Philadelphia, 
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and  received  his  degree  from  Winchester  Medical  College  in  1855.  In  1858 
he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  began  practice,  and  also  received  pupils  for 
special  instruction. 

Hunter  McGuire  was  never  a part  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  nor  was  he  in  any  manner  associated  with  the  insti- 
tution. His  school  was  a private  enterprise,  whose  teachings  were  in  har- 
mony with  the  courses  in  the  College,  and  not  at  all  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
ests of  either  collegiate  institution ; hence  there  was  no  pronounced  objection 
to  its  maintenance  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty  until  after  McGuire’s  grand 
coup  in  i860,  which  took  from  Jefferson  nearly  one-half  of  its  total  attend- 
ance and  transferred  it  to  the  medical  schools  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

As  has  been  stated.  Hunter  McGuire  was  from  the  south.  Naturally 
he  possessed  all  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  high-born  Virginian.  He 
had  an  ardent,  fiery  temperament,  and  entered  into  every  work  of  whatever 
character  with  all  the  spirit  of  his  nature.  This  was  shown  in  his  teaching 
in  his  private  school,  in  his  social  intercourse  with  his  students,  and  in  the 
zeal  with  which  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  South  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  1861-65.  Whether  he  took  the  initiative  in  inducing  Jefferson’s 
southern  students  to  leave  the  College  is  uncertain,  even  at  this  remote  day. 
If  he  did  not,  he  at  least  gave  heed  to  the  importunities  of  the  management 
of  the  Richmond  schools,  and  led  away  from  Philadelphia  several  hundred 
students  of  medicine.  His  action  led  to  ultimate  prohibition  against  schools 
of  the  character  of  his  own.  In  fact,  they  never  were  looked  upon  with 
favor  by  any  of  the  colleges,  although  they  were  tolerated.  At  this  partic- 
ular time,  Philadelphia  possessed  almost  too  many  institutions  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  medical  knowledge. 

The  exodus  under  McGuire  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
From  Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  Confeflerate  States,  there  was  made  a re- 
quest upon  the  southern  medical  students  in  Philadelphia  to  withdraw  them- 
selves from  the  schools  of  the  latter  city  and  enter  those  of  the  former.  They 
were  promised  the  same  relative  standing ; and  more,  they  were  promised  in- 
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struction  gratis.  This  influenced  them  and  determined  their  course  of  action, 
and,  led  by  Hunter  McGuire,  they  abandoned  Jefferson  and  the  University 
and  entered  the  schools  of  Richmond. 

From  these  schools  many  of  the  students  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
service,  and  some  of  them  afterward  attained  to  positions  of  prominence  in 
professional  life.  McGuire  himself  enlisted  early  and  was  soon  promoted 
Medical  Director  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  Brigade  Sur- 
geon under  “Stonewall"  Jack.son.  Later  on  he  was  made  Medical  Director 
of  the  Second  Corps,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  After  the  war  he  de- 
voted his  attention  to  medical  teaching  and  writing,  and  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  each  capacity.  In  1887  the  University  of  North  Carolina  gave 
him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  and  subsequently  he  was  similarly  honored  by 
the  Faculty  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

Dr.  Holland’s  history  says  that  “when  the  civil  war  broke  out.  as  two- 
fifths  of  the  class  usually  came  from  the  southern  states,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  in  two  years  the  roll  of  students  shrank  from  630 — the  largest  class 
which  up  to  that  time  had  attended  any  medical  college  in  this  country — 
to  only  275.’’  However,  it  was  not  alone  the  withdrawal  of  the  southern 
students  that  decimated  the  ranks  of  Jefferson  during  the  early  years  of  the 
war.  If  the  great  south  had  a claim  upon  her  young  men  for  active  service 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Confederate  army,  the  greater  north  had  equally  strong- 
claims  upon  her  own  sons,  and  had  not  to  ask  them  to  lay  aside  for  the  time 
their  books  and  lectures  and  the  interesting  studies  of  the  clinics.  They 
came  with  the  call  for  volunteers ; they  enlisted,  some  serving  in  the  ranks, 
others  in  the  field  and  staff,  and  all  where  duty  called  ; and,  if  history  is  true, 
these  sons  of  Jefferson  gave  to  their  country  as  good  service  as  those  of  any 
collegiate  institution  in  the  land. 

For  the  .session  of  1861-62  the  number  of  matriculates  was  238,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  77  diplomas  were  awarded.  In  the  next  year  the  ma- 
triculates numbered  275,  and  the  graduates  82.  Of  the  latter  only  five  were 
from  the  states  south  of  “Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line.’’  At  this  time  the  facil- 
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ities  for  obtaining  thorough  medical  training,  especially  in  hospital  and  sur- 
gical work,  were  excellent,  for  Philadelphia  then  was  rich  in  its  civil  and 
military  hospitals,  infirmaries  and  dispensaries.  The  Faculty  in  the  Col- 
lege was  as  it  was  before,  and  William  H.  Pancoast  had  been  made  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy.  For  the  session  of  1863-64,  the  matriculates  numhered 
351,  and  at  the  close  of  the  }'ear  124  diplomas  in  medicine  were  awarded. 

Now  the  students  from  the  south  were  beginning  to  return  to  patronize 
their  old-time  favorite  school.  Although  the  war  was  still  in  progress,  with 
its  fortunes  turning  against  the  Confederate  arms,  these  sons  of  the  south 
still  remembered  with  affection  the  splendid  institution  in  the  city  of 
“Brotherly  Love,”  and  they  were  anxious  to  return  and  secure  their  diplo- 
mas from  Jefferson.  Some  of  them  were  of  the  number  who  had  deserted 
the  College  a few  years  before.  The  Richmond  schools  had  given  them 
courses  of  instruction,  hut  Dunglison  was  not  there,  nor  Pancoast,  nor 
Gross,  nor  any  other  of  the  renowned  teachers  who  had  given  Jefferson  an 
almost  world-wide  fame. 

In  1864  the  chair  of  Chemistry  was  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Bache,  and  Dr.  B.  Howard  Rand  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
Professor  Thomas  D.  Mitchell  died  in  the  next  year,  and  his  chair  of  Ma- 
teria Aledica  and  General  Therapeutics  was  assigned  to  Dr.  John  B.  Biddle. 
He  was  announced  as  “an  accomplished  and  practiced  lecturer,”  having  for- 
merly occupied  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Franklin  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  afterward  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  a new  life,  a new  .spirit  of  enterprise, 
seemed  to  inspire  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the  College,  and  to  urge  them 
on  to  still  greater  endeavors  to  advance  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  In  1866 
the  regular  teaching  corps  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  Dr.  Jacob  M. 
Da  Costa,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  lectureship  on  Chemical  Medicine.  In 
the  same  year  a “Summer  Course”  of  instruction  was  provided  for,  and  the 
work  of  the  Faculty  was  supplemented  by  the  services  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Pan- 
coast, S.  W.  Gross,  J.  Aitkin  Meigs,  R.  J.  Levis  and  F.  F.  Maury. 
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The  establishment  of  the  summer  course  was  a progressive  step  in  Jef- 
ferson history,  and  was  productive  of  good  results,  although  at  the  time  the 
action  was  regarded  as  an  experiment.  Still  earlier  than  this  there  had 
been  shown  a disposition  to  open  a summer  course  of  lectures,  but  owing 
to  various  causes  the  matter  had  been  delayed.  The  new  course  was  of  an 
entirely  practical  character,  eml)racing  important  special  work  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  with  extensive  clinical  illustrations.  In  the  assignment  of 
lectureships,  Clinical  Surgery  was  given  to  Pancoast  and  Gross;  Clinical 
Obstetrics  to  Wallace;  Pathology  to  Dickson;  Hygiene  and  Meteor- 
ology to  Rand;  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  to  Biddle;  Clinical  Medi- 
cine to  Da  Costa;  Visceral  and  Surgical  Anatomy  to  W.  H.  Pancoast; 
Minor  and  Operative  Surgery  to  S.  W.  Gross ; Physiology  to  J.  Aitkin 
IMeigs : Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Surgery  to  R.  J-  Levis;  and  Venereal  Diseases 
to  F.  F.  Maury.  In  the  following  year  the  lectureship  of  Minor  and  Oper- 
ative Surgery  was  assigned  to  Dr.  John  H.  Brinton,  and  new  work  on  Path- 
alogical  Anatomy  was  given  to  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  who  now,  for  the  first 
time,  became  a factor  in  the  history  of  the  College. 

In  1868,  after  twenty-five  years  of  active  service.  Dr.  Dunglison  was 
compelled  by  failing  health  to  resign  the  chair  of  Institutes  of  Medicine, 
and  also  the  important  office  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  His  colleagues  were 
reluctant  to  part  with  their  faithful  co-worker,  whom  they  regarded  as  the 
balance  wheel  of  the  College,  and  whose  counsel  and  influence  always  were 
for  its  best  interests;  but  the  worthy  senior  member  of  the  Faculty  was  now- 
broken  in  health  and  bowed  with  infirmities  of  age,  having  passed  the  al- 
lotted three  score  years  and  ten.  He  had  earned  retirement,  but  his  con- 
tinued association  with  Faculty  work  was  desirable,  hence  his  appointment 
as  Emeritus  Professor  of  Institutes  and  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. He  was  continued  in  this  capacity  until  his  death,  April  i,  1869. 

The  session  of  1869-70  opened  without  material  change  in  any  of  the 
Professorships.  Dr.  Meigs  was  still  Emeritus  Professor  of  Obstetrics, 
while  the  active  duties  of  that  chair  devolved  upon  Professor  Wallace.  The 
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summer  courses  were  continued ; indeed  they  had  now  become  a regular 
l^art  of  the  educational  system  of  the  College,  and  were  of  such  importance 
to  the  students  that  there  was  no  thought  of  abandoning  them.  On  the 
contrary,  these  courses  were  being  gradually  extended  to  include  new  sub- 
jects of  special  instruction,  and  every  year  were  adding  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  school  as  a medium  of  higher  medical  education.  For  the  session  re- 
ferred to,  thirty-nine  different  states  were  represented  by  matriculates,  the 
aggregate  attendance  numbering  435  students;  and  in  March,  1870,  160 
diplomas  in  medicine  were  awarded  to  graduates. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  college  now  included  a carefully  considered 
combination  of  didactic  and  clinical  teaching,  and  was  the  result  of  many 
years’  experience.  The  clinical  facilities  of  Philadelphia  at  the  time  were 
unsurpassed,  and  the  clinic  of  Jefferson  especially  was  held  in  high  esteem 
, throughout  the  country,  for  here  were  presented  and  treated  cases  of  every  ' 
variety  known  to  the  profession. 

But  not  in  its  clinic  alone  lay  the  great  strength  of  the  College  at  this 
time;  the  Faculty  were  too  practical  to  be  led  into  exclusive  specialties. 
They  believed  that  clinical  studies  pursued  too  exclusively  tended  to  empiri- 
cism in  practice,  hence  so  arranged  the  didactic  lectures  as  to  furnish  the 
students  a thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  principles  of  the  profession.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  Faculty  employed  the  most  ample  means  of  illustration, 
with  every  care  to  treat  the  subject  clearly  and  with  direct  reference  to 
practical  results.  Still,  special  instruction  was  even  now  one  of  the  features 
of  the  College  course  in  Jefferson,  and  each  adjunct  lecturer  was  chosen 
with  reference  to  his  capacity  to  teach  the  subjects  assigned  to  him.  There 
were  now  nine  of  these  lectureships  in  addition  to  the  regular  chairs,  Drs. 
Cohen  and  Ray  having  been  added  to  the  teaching  corps  in  1870. 

In  Jefferson  Medical  College  annals  the  year  1870  was  made  memora- 
ble by  the  organization  of  an  Alumni  Association,  the  prime  object  of  which 
was  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  institution  and  of  medical  education. 
The  idea  of  forming  such  an  association  had  been  discussed  for  several 
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years,  and  it  is  a little  surprising,  when  the  importance  of  the  enterprise  is 
considered,  that  it  was  so  long  delayed.  However,  the  desired  consumma- 
tion was  at  length  attained,  and  the  Association  entered  upon  its  history 
with  promise  of  future  usefulness  and  increased  strength.  The  elder  Gross 
was  its  first  president.  In  an  address  to  the  members  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  he  said : 

“Even  now  the  organization  cannot  be  said  to  he  complete,  notwith- 
standing the  labor  and  best  directed  efforts  of  the  executive  committee.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  to  give  it  efficiency,  to  put  it  in  proi>er  working  order, 
and  to  extend  its  usefulness.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves,  however, 
upon  having  made  a fair  beginning;  and.  if  we  proceed  in  the  proper  spirit 
— the  spirit  of  kindly  feeling  and  cordial  sympathy,  vigorously  and  earnestly 
carrying  out  our  plans  and  intentions,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  wdiat  will  be  the 
result.” 

Gross’s  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled ; he  lived  tO'  share  in  the  honor  of  a 
large  Alumni  Association  as  an  element  of  Jefferson's  history,  and  no  man 
contributed  more  than  he  to  the  results  it  accomplished.  However,  the 
“Alumni  Association  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.”  is 
made  the  subject  of  a special  chapter  in  this  work,  hence  further  allusion 
to  it  in  this  place  is  not  necessary. 

The  remaining  years  of  the  period  under  treatment  were  not  especially 
eventful.  As  the  terms  and  sessions  passed  one  after  another,  each  wit- 
nessed its  own  changes  and  the  steady  and  healthful  growth  of  the  College 
in  every  direction ; ever  keeping  even  step  wfith  the  advance  in  medical 
science,  and  sometimes  leading  the  way  for  other  institutions  to  follow.  It 
was  in  all  respects  an  era  of  progress  and  prosperity,  without  recurrence  of 
the  embarrasments  of  earlier  years,  without  contention  within,  and  without 
opposition  from  influences  outside  the  circle  of  the  College  household.  The 
Faculty  and  the  Trustees  were  now  in  perfect  accord,  and  peace  prevailed  on 
every  hand. 

On  Easter  Sunday  morning  in  1872,  died  Samuel  Henry  Dickson,  who 
for  several  years  had  held  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
He  had  been  a good  teacher,  a faithful  worker,  and  a loyal  friend  to  the 
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school.  His  natural  and  logical  successor  was  Da  Costa,  former  Lecturer 
on  Clinical  Medicine.  In  the  same  year  Dr.  J.  Eneu  Loughin  was  appointed 
Adjunct  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Pathology  of  the  Urine,  and  in  1873 
Dr.  R.  M.  Townsend  was  chosen  as  Lecturer  on  Minor  Surgery.  For  the 
session  of  1872-73,  the  number  of  matriculates  was  462,  and  in  March, 
1873,  the  graduating  class  numbered  149. 

The^total  number  of  graduates  to  tins  time  was  6201.  No  stronger 
proof  than  this  is  needed  of  the  appreciation  by  the  medical  profession  of 
the  advantages  offered  by  tbe  Faculty  of  tbe  College.  Its  Clinical  facili- 
ties were  unsurpassed,  and  not  often  ecjualled.  During  the  year  just  closed, 
more  than  3,000  cases  were  treated,  including  over  800  surgical  operations. 
Besides  the  College  clinic,  there  were  in  the  city  nineteen  hospitals  and  38 
other  charitable  institutions  whose  doors  were  open  to  the  Faculty  and  stu- 
dents of  this  school,  thus  affording  every  facility  for  the  practical  study  of 
disease  and  injury  without  additional  charge. 

The  period  whose  leading  events  are  narrated  on  preceding  pages, 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College.  It  was  begun  under  circumstances  which  were  entirely 
favorable,  and  at  its  end  the  school  was  larger,  and  better,  and  stronger 
than  ever  before;  not  larger  in  that  its  classes  numbered  more  students  than 
at  any  previous  time,  but  rather  in  that  its  reputation  was  world-wide;  that 
it  was  known  as  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  medical  learning  in  America, 
and  that  there  was  none  better  on  this  side  of  the  x\tlantic.  It  was  no  longer 
necessary  that  students  who  aimed  to  acquire  the  very  best  medical  training, 
and  who  could  afford  the  expense  necessary  to  that  end,  should  complete 
their  studies  in  the  universities  of  European  cities,  for  Jefferson  taught  all 
the  branches  that  formed  a part  of  the  courses  of  transatlantic  schools,  and 
in  many  respects  its  system  was  more  modern,  more  advanced,  and  far  more 
in  keqjing  with  the  spirit  of  progress  which  then  animated  American  en- 
terprises of  whatever  character. 

Jefferson  always  was  truly  and  thoroughly  American.  Its  Faculty  was 
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not  content  with  simply  maintaining  an  institution  equal  to  any  other  in 
Philadelphia ; the  aim  was  to  establish  the  best,  and  nothing  short  of  that 
standard  of  excellence  would  satisfy  their  ambition.  The  very  character 
of  the  teachers  comprising  the  Faculty  at  any  time  after  1841,  and  particu- 
larly during  the  period  of  which  we  write,  was  in  itself  a guarantee  of  the 
worth  of  the  school;  the  names  of  Dunglison,  Pancoast,  Miitter,  Gross, 
Mitchell,  Huston,  Meigs,  Bache,  Dickson,  Wallace,  Rand,  Da  Costa,  Biddle, 
and  others,  gave  repute  to  the  institution  in  which  they  taught.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  distinguished  teachers  were  honored  and  elevated  by  their  con- 
nection with  Jefferson  in  the  same  degree  as  the  College  was  honored  by  their 
work. 
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Dr.  I'r.'UilJiii  West,  I’rof.  S.  D.  (iioss.  Dr.  Jose'iili  Ih-ani,  Dr.  Sani'l  W.  (iross. 

Clinical  Clerk,  ( ijicratiiiK-  Assistant.  son  of  S.  1).  (iToss. 

now  (lead.  Dr.  Cliarlcs  S.  Hns^jis.  Dr.  James  IM.  Itarton, 

Assistant. 

Dr.  Daniel  .\]>pl('. 

Dr.  Samuel  D.  (iross  o]icr.itins^.  l^e]n'oduced  by  ])ennission  of  Thomas  Eakins,  N.  A., 
who  made  tin'  iraintin"  from  which  it  is  taken,  while  stucU  int;  anatomy  as  an  art  student  in 
j(‘ffersou  Medical  Colief;('  in  iMy^.  It  was  ex'lnhited  in  the  Centennial  l’,.\])osition  ol  iSyt), 
and  is  now  on  e.xhihition  at  the  \\’orld's  I'air  in  St.  Isolds. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Gross — Thomas  D.  Mitchell — Dickson — Keating — Wallace — Rand 
— Biddle — Da  Costa — James  Aitkin  Meigs. 

N 1856  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Gross  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Insti- 
tutes and  Practice  of  Surgery,  as  successor  to  Professor  Thomas 
D.  Mutter,  who  had  recently  resigned  and  was  made  Emeritus 
Professor.  This  was  the  first  change  in  the  Faculty  of  Jefferson 

since  1841. 

By  a fortunate  coincidence,  these  reminiscences  begin  with  mention  of 
Gross.  Nothing  could  he  more  appropriate,  for  in  the  life  of  the  College, 
from  the  time  of  its  founding,  no  name  in  American  medical  history  is  more 
prominent  and  honored.  He  was  one  of  the  older  sons  of  Jefferson,  of  the 
class  of  1828,  and  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-eight  years  he  returned  again,  in 
a new  capacity,  and,  by  his  work  and  teaching  and  noble  example,  he  added 
to  his  own  fame  and  much  to  the  reputation  of  the  school  which  always 
proudly  acknowledged  him  as  an  alumnus. 

Samuel  David  Gross  was  horn  near  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  July  8,  1805, 
and  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  6,  1884,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  almost  four- 
score years.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  a naturally 
strong  constitution,  combined  with  his  health-giving  outdoor  life,  was  a fine 
preparation  for  the  immense  amount  of  work  he  was  destined  to  accomplish 
in  his  long  professional  career.  Very  early  in  life  he  had  the  idea  of  being 
a “doctor”  fi.rmly  in  his  mind,  and  at  seventeen  he  began  the  study  of  medicine 
as  a private  pupil  of  a country  practitioner,  hut  soon  found  that  his  limited 
general  knowledge  made  his  progress  very  unsatisfactory. 

In  his  Autobiography,  Gross  says : “This  was  the  turning  point  in 
my  life.  I had  made  a great  discovery — a knowledge  of  my  ignorance,  and 
with  it  came  a solemn  determination  to  remedy  it.”  So  he  dropped  his 
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medical  studies  for  the  time,  and  went  to  an  academy  at  Wilkes-Barre 
governed  by  Joel  (afterward  Judge)  Jones.  The  next  year  he  attended  Mr. 
Shea’s  classical  school,  in  the  Bowery,  New  York,  and  later  for  a time  was  in 
the  Lawrenceville  high  school.  New  Jersey.  “I  was  nineteen  years  of  age 
when  I commenced  in  earne.st  the  study  of  medicine,”  he  says.  This  was 
in  the  office  of  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Swift,  of  Easton.  He  read  extensively,  from 
anatomy  to  practice  and  midwifery,  and  his  preceptor  examined  him  every 
Saturday  for  an  hour  or  .so.  During  his  school  life,  and  also  at  this  time, 
he  had  been  acquiring  a knowledge  of  Latin,  English,  Erench  and  some 
Italian.  German  was  his  native  tongue. 

In  the  fall  of  1826  he  became  a student  in  the  new  and  struggling  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College.  The  Eaculty  at  that  time  consisted  of  McClellan, 
Professor  of  Surgery;  N.  R.  Smith,  Anatomy;  John  Elrerle,  Practice  of  Med- 
icine; William  B.  C.  Barton,  Materia  Medica;  Jacob  Green,  Chemistry;  John 
Barnes,  Obstetrics,  and  Benjamin  Rush  Rhees,  Institutes  of  Medicine  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence.  Of  these  men  Gro.ss  gives  short  sketches  in  his 
autobiography.  He  himself  was  a ])rivate  student  of  George  McClellan.  He 
graduated,  with  twenty-six  others,  in  the  third  class  from  the  College,  in  1828, 
and  presented  as  his  final  thesis  a paper  on  “The  Nature  and  Treatment  of 
Cataract.” 

Eor  a time  he  practiced  in  Philadelphia,  and  then  returned  to  Easton. 
During  these  early  years  he  translated  a number  of  books,  and  in  1830  he 
published  a treatise  on  “Pathological  Anatomy  and  Disea.ses  of  the  Bones 
an(l  Joints.”  In  1833  went  to  Cincinnati  as  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in 
the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  and  two  years  later  accepted  the  chair  of 
Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  .same  institution.  In  1839  he  published  “Ele- 
ments of  Pathological  Anatomy”  in  two  octavo  volumes,  of  more  than  five 
hundred  pages  each,  which  attracted  widespread  interest  as  the  first  book  of 
its  kind. 

In  1840  Dr.  Gross  accepted  the  chair  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
Louisville,  where  he  remained  sixteen  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  winter 


Dr.  Samuel  David  Gross. 

(From  painting  in  room  of  Trustees  of  Jefferson  Medical  College.  By  S.  B.  Waugh,  1874.) 
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of  1850-51,  when  he  held  the  chair  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  New 
York.  He  published  a treatise  on  “Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs”  in 
1851,  and  on  “Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air  Passages”  three  years  later.  He 
w'as  a voluminous  writer  for  the  press,  and  wrote  several  biographical  works 
at  different  times.  In  1856,  tw'enty-eight  years  after  his  graduation,  Dr. 
Gross  came  once  more  into  the  life  of  the  College,  now’  growm  strong  and 
prosperous,  wdiere  he  was  to  add  much  to  its  fame  and  reputation.  Here  he 
remained  as  Professor  of  Surgery  until  1882,  wdien  age  and  failing  health 
caused  him  to  resign.  In  1854.  tw’O  years  before  he  returned  to  Jefferson, 
his  “System  of  Surgery”  w'as  first  published,  and  it  ran  through  six  editions, 
the  last  appearing  in  1882. 

The  end  of  a long  and  useful  life  finally  came.  On  May  6,  1884,  Dr. 
Gross  died,  and  five  days  later  his  remains  were  cremated  at  Washington, 
Pennsylvania,  accorrling  to  his  previous  request.  The  urn  containing  the 
ashes  was  placed  by  tbe  coffin  of  bis  wdfe  in  Woodlands  cemetery. 

On  May  5,  1897,  a life-sized  bronze  statue  of  Gross  was  unveiled  in 
Wasbington,  D.  C.,  near  tbe  Army  Medical  Museum.  Tins  statue  was 
erected  by  the  American  Surgical  Association  and  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  the  granite  pedestal  being  erected  by  a 
special  appropriation  of  Congress  for  that  purpose.  At  the  unveiling  the 
statue  was  presented  by  Dr.  Claudius  H.  Mastin,  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  and 
was  received  on  behalf  of  the  government  by  Surgeon  General  George  H. 
Sternberg.  The  principal  address  of  the  occasion  was  delivered  by  Professor 
W.  Wb  Keen. 

Dr.  Gross’s  direct  connection  with  tbe  Faculty  staff  of  tbe  Jefferson 
Medical  College  covered  a period  of  tw^enty-six  years,  but  from  the  time  of 
his  matriculation  in  1826  40  the  day  of  his  death  he  w^as  the  firm  friend 
of  that  institution,  and  by  his  life  and  wmrk  and  example  he  contributed 
largely  to  its  popularity  and  prosperity.  He  was  tbe  first  President  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  and  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  anniversary  meeting  in 
1871  he  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  commented  at  some  length  on  the 
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lives  and  character  of  the  first  Faculty;  and  incidentally  he  made  allusion  to 
his  own  early  experiences  in  the  College.  Among  other  things  he  said : 

“I  entered  the  College  as  a regularly  matriculated  student  in  October. 
1826,  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  forming  one  of  a class  of  a few' 
over  one  hundred.  My  first  preceptor,  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  naturally  desirous  that  1 should  attend  the  lectures  in 
that  institution,  and  with  that  view'  gave  me  letters  of  introduction  to  two  of 
its  Professors,  which,  however,  I never  delivered,  having  long  before  my 
arrival  in  the  city  determined  to  become  a private  pupil  of  Dr.  George  Mc- 
Clellan, then  rising  into  distinction  as  a great  surgeon  and  a brilliant  teacher. 
I well  recollect  my  first  interview'  w'ith  him;  the  cordial  pressure  of  his  hand; 
his  kind  manner,  and  the  warm  interest  he  manifested  in  my  w'elfare.  There 
was  a magnetism  about  him  that  at  once  put  me  at  my  ease,  and  made  me  feel 
at  home  in  his  presence.  I remained  in  his  office  until  my  graduation  in 
this  hall  in  April,  1828,  witnessing  his  practice  and  operations,  and  profiting 
by  his  instructions,  ])rivate  and  public.” 

In  writing  of  the  personal  and  professional  characteristics  of  Dr.  Gross, 
his  biographer.  Professor  W.  Joseph  Hearn,  wdio  for  fourteen  years  was 
closely  connected  wdth  him  as  assistant  and  associate  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  Hospital,  gi\  es  a clear  insight  into  the  life  of  the  great  physician  and 
surgeon  : “Those  who,  as  his  assistants  and  aids  came  into  daily  contact 
with  him,  all  to  a man  loved  and  revered  him.  The  students  wdio  had  to 
face  the  ordeal  of  the  old  ‘green  room,’  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem  and 
respect,  mingled  with  healthy  fear  which  acted  as  an  incentive  to  their  prepar- 
atif)ii  for  the  final  examinations.” 

Dr.  Gross  held  most  of  his  examinations  orally ;.  his  questions  were  fair, 
and  always  practical  and  to  the  point.  He  had  a habit  of  asking  such  unex- 
pected cjuestions  as  the  process  of  making  a milk  punch,  or  a flaxseed  poultice, 
and  w'as  much  more  ajit  to  drop  a man  for  inability  to  answer  such  questions 
as  the.se  than  many  a harder  one.  Punctuality  and  method  w'ere  tw'o  marked 
characteristics,  and  he  w'ould  never  allow'  anything  to  interfere  with  his 
work.  He  w'as  clean  in  his  habits,  not,  of  cour.se,  w'ith  .surgical  cleanliness 
as  we  understand  the  term  to-day,  but  careful  as  to  his  dress  and  hands  in 
the  operating  room.  He  w'as  very  particular  that  his  assistants  should  be 
clean  and  neat ; w oe  to  him  who  allowed  a blood  spot  to  .soil  a clean  w'hite 
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shirt.  As  an  operator  Dr.  Gross  was  slow,  steady  and  fearless;  considerably 
slower  than  Pancoast  the  elder.  Pie  rarely  did  more  than  one  big  operation 
at  a clinic,  and  operations  did  not  take  so  much  time  then  as  now.  As  a 
diagnostician  he  had  no  superior.  Pfe  was  careful  in  forming  his  opinion, 
and  in  no  hurry  to  take  up  new  theories  until  they  had  been  well  substantiated. 
Pic  accepted  the  antiseptic  theories  in  his  later  days,  especially  in  abdominal 
cases,  when  he  used  the  then  popular  acid  spray  and  atomizer. 

In  the  amphitheater  and  College  he  was  a brilliant  orator.  He  lectured 
from  bead-lines  in  his  didactic  course,  and  carried  in  his  mind  the  names 
and  dates  of  famous  operations  and  their  details.  He  was  always  exceedingly 
fond  of  pathology,  and  wrote  his  “Elements  of  Pathology’’  in  1839,  which 
was  the  first  took  on  pathological  anatomy  written  in  the  English  language. 
Of  his  “System  of  Surgery’’  he  was  especially  proud.  He  always  attended 
the  sessions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  his  influence  was  note- 
worthy in  that  organization.  He  organized  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Surgery  and  the  American  Surgical  Association,  and  was  the  first  president  of 
both  bodies.  In  appearance  Professor  Austin  Flint,  in  his  “Memoir,”  thus 
describes  him : “The  personal  appearance  of  Professor  Gross  in  the  lecture 
room  was  most  prepossessing.  His  tall,  commanding  figure,  his  clear  voice, 
his  features  beaming  with  intelligence  and  animation,  and  his  zealous  man- 
ner, all  contributed  to  make  his  teaching  very  effective.  He  had  that  mag- 
netism which  is  a gift  invaluable  to  a speaker.” 

Mitchell.  After  tbe  session  of  1857,  Dr.  Huston  retired  from  the 
chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  General  Therapeutics,  and  was  appointed 
Emeritus  Professor.  Then  the  Tru.stees  and  Faculty  once  more  turned  to 
the  south,  and  chose  from  the  Medical  Department  of  Transylvania  University 
one  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  a lecturer  and  writer  of  sufficient  renown  to  take 
up  the  arduous  work  which  formerly  devolved  on  Huston.  In  this  selection 
no  mistake  was  made,  and  for  the  next  eight  years  Mitchell  was  a factor  in 
Jefferson  history. 

Eight  years  later,  not  long  after  the  close  of  the  session  of  1864-65, 
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the  Faculty  heard  witli  profound  regret  of  the  deatli  of  Professor  Mitchell, 
and  in  the  annual  Commencement  of  the  following  year,  they  expressed 
their  regard  for  him  in  these  words:  ‘‘For  eight  successive  sessions  he 

executed  zealously  and  efficiently  the  responsible  duties  that  devolved  upon 
him  as  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  General  Therapeutics;  ever  present 
at  his  accustomed  hours,  and  always  exerting  his  best  endeavors  for  the  good 
of  the  numerous  pupils  who  annually  constituted  his  classes.  As  a member 
of  the  Faculty  he  was  in  all  respects  conscientious  and  estimable,  ever  acting 
with  his  colleagues  in  the  greatest  harmony;  and  it  is  to  record  these  c|uali- 
fications  and  virtues  that  the  Faculty  direct  that  this  minute  shall  be  entered 
in  their  proceedings.” 

Dr.  Mitchell  was  of  an  old  Philadelphia  family,  and  was  educated  in  the 
Carson  Academy,  the  Friends’  Academy,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  days  when  Rush  was  the  dominant  figure.  Intending  to  study  med- 
icine, his  preceptor,  13r.  Parrish,  advised  him  to  spend  six  months  in  the  drug 
store  and  chemical  laboratory  of  Dr.  Adam  Seybert.  This  he  did,  and  in 
1809  began  his  chemical  studies,  being  graduated  in  1812.  Soon  afterward 
he  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Physiology  in  St.  John’s  College,  in  Race 
street,  where  he  gained  a reputation  as  a writer  on  medical  subjects.  Later 
he  was  made  Lazaretto  Physician,  and  in  1819  he  published  an  excellent 
work  on  medical  chemistry.  In  the  meantime  he  gave  attention  to  practice, 
and  accpiired  a fair  practice.  He  was  honored  by  Princeton  with  the  master’s 
degree.  In  1831  he  joined  Drake  and  Eherle  in  their  college  project  in  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  held  the  chair  of  Chemistry.  While  there  he  published  other 
standard  works  on  chemistry,  and  also  was  associated  with  Eherle  in  con- 
ducting a medical  journal.  In  1837  ap])ointed  to  the  Eaculty  of 

Transylvania  University,  and  two  years  later  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of 
Materia  Medica,  which  he  filled  with  marked  success  for  two  years.  Soon 
after  the  organization  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  he  was  called 
to  its  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice,  and  in  1857  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
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of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  Jefferson,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death. 

Dickson.  “In  1858,”  says  Dr.  Henry,  in  speaking  of  Dr.  Dickson, 
“Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell  was  succeeded  by  another  southern  man,  sixty  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  trained  under  Wistar,  Physic,  Dorsey,  and  Chapman, 
and  had  been,  with  Ramsay,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Medical  College  of 
South  Carolina.”  Samuel  H.  Dickson  was  born  in  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. in  1798,  and  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1814,  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
In  1819  he  was  graduated  from  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  five  years  later  (1824)  joined  with  Ramsay  and  Frost 
in  founding  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina,  he  taking  the  chair  of 
Institutes  and  Practice.  After  twenty-two  years  of  experience  and  faithful 
service  in  this  institution,  he  was  called,  in  1847,  lo  University  of  New 
York,  to  succeed  John  Revere,  hut  in  1850  he  returned  to  his  former  posi- 
tion, and  remained  there  eight  years  more.  His  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  con- 
ferred by  the  University  of  New  York,  in  appreciation  of  his  splendid  char- 
acter and  service  while  a member  of  the  Faculty  of  that  institution. 

In  1858  Professor  Dickson  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Practice  in  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  he  spent  the  remaining  fourteen  years  of  his 
life  in  that  position.  He  died  in  1872,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  Dur- 
ing his  long  service  in  the  school  he  had  founded.  Dr.  Dickson  was  an  influ- 
ential figure  in  South  Carolina  medical,  literary,  social,  and  philanthropic 
circles.  In  the  field  of  medical  literature  he  gained  an  enviable  reputation, 
his  “Elements  of  Pathology  and  Practice”  being  regarded  as  a standard 
work. 

Both  Dickson  and  Thomas  D.  Mitchell  were  well  advanced  in  years 
when  they  accepted  the  chairs  of  members  of  the  Faculty  of  ’41.  Dickson’s 
office  during  this  period  must  be  associated  with  his  successor,  Da  Costa, 
who  had  been  for  several  years  an  influential  teacher  in  the  school,  and  who 
during  the  four  closing  years  of  this  period  (1872-1876)  gave  abundant 
evidence  of  the  exceptional  ability  that  always  marked  his  teachings.  When 
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Dickson  joined  the  Faculty,  in  the  last  of  the  antehellum  years,  it  was  char- 
acterized by  men  of  marked  ahihty,  while  the  number  of  students,  on  account 
of  the  secession  of  those  from  the  south  led  by  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire,  was 
exceedingly  small. 

When  Professor  Charles  D.  Meigs  left  the  chair  of  Obstetrics,  William 
V.  Keating  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  Keating  was  a physician  of  high 
reputation,  and  a medical  writer  of  known  ability.  His  incumbency  of  the 
chair,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  and  within  a year  after  his  appoint- 
ment he  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  school. 
He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  April  4,  1824.  His  father,  Jerome  Keating,  a 
knight  of  St,  Dennis,  emigrated  to  this  country  from  France,  and  afterward 
married  an  American  lady.  William  was  educated  at  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Baltimore,  and  received  his  medical  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1842.  He  practiced  in  Philadelphia.  In  connection  with  his  work 
he  edited  “Rarnsbotham’s  Midwifery,”  and  also  “Churchill  on  Diseases  of 
Women.”  He  gave  particular  attention  to  diseases  of  women,  and  early 
gained  a reputation  as  a gynecologist.  For  two  years  he  taught  in  a summer 
medical  school,  and  in  i860  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Obstetrics.  For 
three  years,  beginning  in  1862,  he  was  Medical  Director  of  the  United 
States  Army  Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

In  1846  Dr.  Ellerslie  Wallace  resigned  the  office  of  Resident  Physical! 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  order  to  become  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  For  the  next  sixteen  years  he  was  an 
efficient  teacher,  and  when  it  was  found  that  Professor  Keating  would  not 
be  able  to  ])erform  the  arduous  duties  of  the  chair  of  Obstetrics,  Wallace  was 
called  upon  to  take  his  place  for  the  remainder  of  the  session.  He  was  then 
ajipointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  actual  professorship,  and  for  more  than 
tw'enty  years  afterward  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
I'aculty.  The  chair  of  Obstetrics  always  had  been  well  filled,  and  WCdlace 
upheld  the  reputation  estalilished  for  it  by  Samuel  McClellan  and  Professor 
Meigs.  With  his  ability  as  a teacher  he  combined  excellent  business  cpialities, 
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as  was  shown  by  his  four  years'  incumljency  of  the  Deanship,  from  1879  to 
1883.  In  the  latter  year  he  resigned  his  chair,  and  was  immediately  made 
Emeritus  Professor,  serving  as  such  until  the  session  of  1884-85,  when  death 
ended  his  useful  career.  Dr.  Wallace  was  a native  of  Philadelphia,  born  in 
1813,  and  was  of  Scotch  ancestry.  He  was  educated  at  P>ristol  for  civil 
engineering,  but  was  attracted  to  medicine  by  his  brother.  Dr.  Joshua  Wal- 
lace, who  then  was  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  Jefferson.  He  matriculated 
at  that  school  in  1841,  and  received  his  degree  in  1843.  professional 

career  was  begun  in  Philadelphia  in  active  practice,  and  he  was  soon  ap- 
pointed Resident  Physician  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Professor  Wal- 
lace’s death  was  a serious  blow  to  the  College.  Parvin  succeeded  him  and 
filled  the  chair  most  acceptably,  but  Wallace  had  been  so  long  a part  of  the 
College  life  and  history  that  his  absence  was  noticeable.  In  speaking  of  his 
retirement  and  subsequent  death,  the  Faculty  records  say:  “Increasing  in- 

firmities had  compelled  his  retirement  from  the  Faculty  two  years  before, 
but  his  long  and  valuable  services  to  the  school,  and  his  personal  worth, 
demand  from  us  this  final  tribute  to  his  character  and  abilities.” 

When  Bache  died  and  it  became  necessary  to  choose  a successor  in 
the  chair  of  Chemistry,  it  was  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  the  Faculty 
announced  the  appointment  of  B.  Howard  Rand,  and  published  him  to  the 
profession  as  “a  practical  lecturer  on  chemistry,  general  and  medical,  in 
different  medical  and  other  institutions.”  It  was  conceded  that  Bache’s  suc- 
cessor must  be  a teacher  of  unquestioned  strength,  for  he  was  to  replace  one 
of  the  model  Faculty  of  1841.  Rand’s  selection  was  not  an  e.xperiment ; he 
had  been  tried  and  proved ; he  had  studied  medicine  under  Huston,  and  for 
two  years  before  his  graduation  he  had  been  clinical  assistant  to  Mutter  and 
Pancoast.  Tbi.^'  itself  was  a warrant  of  fitness,  but  after  leaving  this  school 
at  graduation  in  1848,  Rand  was  connected  with  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  at  one  time  its  secretary,  and  also  was  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  to 
the  Franklin  Institute.  Still  later  he  held  a similar  position  in  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Medicine  until  that  institution  passed  out  of  existence 
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just  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1861-65.  Rand  was  elected  in  1861,  and 
was  one  of  the  Faculty  for  thirteen  years,  until  1877,  when  ill  health  com- 
pelled him  to  resign.  He  was  succeeded  by  Professor  Robert  E.  Rogers, 
and  the  chair  was  designated  as  that  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology.  Having- 
good  business  ability  be  was  appointed  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  served 
creditably  in  that  capacity  four  years.  There  were  many  changes  during 
this  time,  and  responsible  duties  devolved  upon  the  Dean.  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1827,  and  died  in  that  city  in  1883.  “Rand’s  Medical  Chem- 
istry,” published  in  1865,  was  for  several  years  a popular  reference  and  text 
work  with  the  profession. 

After  the  death  of  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  John  Barclay  Biddle,  to  whom  the  Fac- 
ulty refer  by  the  way  of  introduction  to  the  profession  as  “an  accomplished 
and  practical  lecturer,  having  formerly  occupied  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica 
in  the  Franklin  Medical  College,  and  afterwards  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia.”  The  schools  with  which  he  had  been  connected 
were  ranking  institutions,  and  served  as  an  excellent  training  ground  for 
professorships  in  colleges  of  a more  enduring  character.  John  Barclay 
Biddle  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1815.  He  received  an  excellent  element- 
ary and  classical  education,  having  been  graduated  from  St.  Mary's  College, 
Baltimore.  He  took  up  the  study  of  law,  but  changed  his  determination  and 
became  a student  of  medicine  under  Chapman.  He  was  gradrvated  from  the 
University  Medical  School  in  1836.  Then  he  spent  a year  or  more  in 
Europe,  chiefly  in  France,  pursuing  his  medical  studies,  and  upon  his  return 
began  his  professional  career  in  Philadelphia.  In  1838,  with  Dr.  Meredith 
Clymer,  he  founded  “The  Medical  Examiner,”  an  early,  popular,  and  very 
successful  medical  publication.  In  1846  be  joined  with  Rogers,  Van  Wick, 
Tucker,  Clymer,  and  Leidy,  and  founded  the  Franklin  Medical  College,  he 
taking  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  and  holding  it  until  the  institution  closed 
its  doors. 

Biddle  was  a graceful  and  forceful  writer,  especially  on  medical  topics. 


(From  painting  in  Library  of  Jefferson  Medical  College.  By  S.  B.  Waugh,  1880.) 
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but  he  excelled  as  a teacher.  His  address  was  pleasing,  his  language  clear, 
and  pertinent.  His  monographs  won  him  popularity  with  the  piofession, 
and  when  he  issued  “Biddle’s  Materia  Medica,”  the  work  was  regarded  as 
authoritative.  It  was  published  in  1852,  and  was  a reference  l>ook  in  the 
Jefferson  library  and  also'  in  the  class-rooms  for  several  years.  His  success 
as  a teacher  and  writer  made  Biddle  the  natural  successor  to  Mitchell,  and 
he  was  elected  to  the  Faculty  in  1865,  holding  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica 
thirteen  years,  when  failing  health  made  it  necessary  that  he  retire  from 
further  active  service.  During  the  last  six  years  of  that  period  (1873-1878) 
he  served  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  hospital,  which  was  erected  during  his  time.  Dr. 
Biddle  died  in  January,  1879,  sixty-four  years. 

The  life,  the  teachings,  the  mental,  social,  and  professional  qualities 
of  Da  Costa  have  been  extolled  by  many  writers.  It  is  impossible  to  com- 
press a fitting  account  of  his  work  and  life  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
chapter  of  reminiscences.  His  biographers  agree  as  to  the  leading  events 
of  his  career;  it  is  as  a factor  in  the  history  of  Jefferson  that  he  will  be  men- 
tioned in  this  work,  and  largely  in  the  words  of  Wilson,*  who  was  his  associate 
and  successor  in  the  chair  of  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine  in 
this  school. 

Jacob  Mendez  Da  Costa,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  one  of  the  most  honorable 
and  honored  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  alumni,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  physicians  of  the  United  States,  was  a native  of  the  island  of 
St.  Thomas,  in  the  W’est  Indies,  born  February  7,  1833.  He  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  Portuguese  family  long  resident  in  London.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  acquired  chielly  in  Dresden,  and  he  became  proficient  in  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  and  German,  and  subsequently  in  English,  so  that  when  he 
came  to  Philadelphia  in  1849  speech  gave  no  trace  of  alien  accent,  and 
was  remarkably  accurate,  graceful,  and  resourceful. 

* The  writings  of  other  biographers  than  Professor  Wilson  are  drawn  upon  in  the 
preparation  of  Da  Costa’s  sketch,  and  the  rule  relating  to  the  use  of  quotation  marks  has 
not  always  been  carefully  observed. 
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Soon  after  he  came  to  live  with  his  motlier  in  Philadelphia,  young  Da 
Costa  entered  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  at  the  same  time  plaeed 
himself  under  the  preceptorship  of  Professor  Miitter,  thus  combining  his 
theoretical  studies  in  the  institution  with,  the  practical  work  of  a physician’s 
office.  In  March,  1852,  having  just  entered  upon  Ids  twentieth  year,  he  was 
graduated  in  medicine,  the  title  of  his  thesis  being  “Cancer  and  Epithelial 
Growth  of  the  Face,”  a subject  which  he  treated  in  a manner  that  attracted 
favorable  notice  from  the  Faculty  and  the  profession.  Indeed,  throughout 
the  period  of  his  studies  in  the  College,  Da  Costa’s  interest  in  the  study  of 
pathological  anatomy  had  attracted  the  attention  of  his  instructors,  and  in 
the  second  year  of  his  course  he  was  appointed,  with  John  H.  Brinton,  his 
friend  and  fellow  student,  to  demonstrate  to  members  of  his  class  the  tumors 
and  other  .specimens  removed  by  Professor  Miitter  at  his  clinics. 

After  his  graduation,  Dr.  Da  Costa  went  to  Europe  and  devoted  another 
year  to  medical  studies,  chiefly  clinical,  in  the  great  hospitals  of  Paris,  and 
at  Prague,  where  he  enjoyed  clinical  advantages  of  an  unusual  character.  He 
then  visited  Vienna  and  passed  several  months  in  the  study  of  general  pathology 
and  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  after  which  he  returned  to  Paris  for  a 
short  time,  and  came  thence  to  Philadel])hia  to  begin  in  earnest  his  active 
professional  career.  He  was  invited  to  take  jiart  in  the  Summer  Association 
for  Medical  Instruction,  an  organization  having  its  location  in  Chance  street; 
a place  of  historical  interest  in  the  medical  life  of  Philadelphia,  long  famous 
for  all  kinds  of  extramural  teaching.  In  this  work  he  was  associated  with 
men  somewhat  older  than  himself,  but  still  young,  who  had  already  attracted 
attention  as  teachers  and  practitioners.  Prominent  among  them  were  John 
Forsyth  Meigs,  Frank  West,  the  Wllace  brothers,  Robert  Bridges,  John  H. 
Brinton,  and  y\ddinell  Hewson.  To  Da  Costa  was  assigned  the  subjeet  of 
physical  diagnosis,  in  teaching  which  he  achieved  immediate  success.  His 
method  of  teaching  and  ability  as  a lecturer  attracted  great  attention,  and 
tbe  courses  were  continued  for  a number  of  years;  in  fact,  until  a growing 


Dr.  Jacob  M.  Da  Costa. 

(From  painting  in  Library  of  Jefferson  Medical  College.  By  Robert  Vonnoh.) 
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practice  and  the  increasing  demands  upon  his  time  through  his  appointment 
at  the  JefTerson  Medical  College  brought  them  to  a close. 

After  the  death  of  John  Kearsley  Mitchell,  in  1858,  Da  Costa  became 
more  closely  identified  with  the  history  and  life  of  the  College,  first  as  an 
instructor  in  connection  with  the  chair  of  Medicine,  later  as  clinical  lecturer, 
and  finally,  in  1872,  as  successor  to  Dickson  in  the  chair  of  Practice.  He 
was  then  thirty-nine  years  old,  and  had  already  established  himself  as  a suc- 
cessful practitioner,  a teacher  of  the  highest  order,  and  a trusted  consultant. 
He  had  manifested  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  a deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  organized  profession,  an  interest  which  he  maintained  through- 
out his  life.  He  early  became  a member  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Tn  1852  he  became  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  1866  a fellow  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  In 
1857  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Pathological  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  and  was  its  President  from  1864  to  1867.  He  was  cor- 
responding member  of  tbe  Pathological  Society  of  New  York,  and  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London.  In  1858  he  became  a fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  and  ser\ed  as  its  President  in  1884-1885,  and 
again  from  1895  to  1898.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Physicians,  and  its  President  in  1877.  He  also  was  a 
member  of  the  American  yVeademy  of  y\rts  and  Sciences,  the  New  England 
Historical  Society,  and  other  organizations.  He  served  as  Physician  to  the 
Episcopal  Plospital,  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  and  to  the  Hospital  of  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  was  for  many  years  Cdnsulting  Surgeon  to 
the  Children’s  Hospital.  He  \vas  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  from  1865  to  the  time  of  his  death,  a period  of  thirty-five 
years. 

Many  of  Da  Costa’s  important  contributions  to  medical  literature  were 
based  on  his  observations  and  experiences  in  the  wards  of  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  and  his  clinics  were  models  of  the  finest  methods  of  medical  in- 
struction— clear,  systematic,  and  impressive.  Sometimes  they  were  telling 
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presentations  of  familiar  phases  of  diseases;  often  keen  studies  of  rare 
maladies;  frequently  opportune  demonstrations  of  new  facts  in  diagnosis  or 
treatment,  but  always  interesting  and  instructive.  They  were  held,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  time-honored  usage  of  the  place,  at  the  busiest  hour  of 
the  morning,  but  the  amphitheater  never  failed  of  its  full  audience  of  eager 
and  attentive  students  and  practitioners.  His  opinion  was  of  great  weight 
in  the  councils  of  the  managers,  and  of  the  staff,  and  his  advice  was  con- 
stantly sought  in  matters  of  administration  and  professional  policy.  But 
the  most  important  influence  was  that  which  he  exerted  upon  the  long  line 
of  resident  physicians  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  serve  with  him. 

Da  Costa  was  not  a voluminous  writer,  but  he  wrote  when  he  had  some- 
thing to  say,  and  always  said  it  well,  in  a style  that  was  plain,  natural,  lucid, 
and  emphatic;  his  addresses  were  graceful  and  learned;  his  conversation 
was  agreeable  and  showed  a wide  range  of  intellectual  resource  outside  of 
professional  topics,  and  a lively  interest  in  general  events.  His  earlier  medical 
papers  were  pathological,  and  among  them  may  be  mentioned  an  “Inquiry 
into  the  Pathological  Anatomy  of  Acute  Pneumonia,”  1855;  “Cancer  of  the 
Pancreas,”  1858.  His  later  papers  related  to  clinical  subjects,  and  covered 
a wide  range  of  observation,  showing  the  rapid  development  of  his  intellect 
and  its  constant  ontreaching  tendency  into  new  and  comparatively  unknown 
medical  subjects,  but  his  clinical  studies  and  theses  relating  to  derangements 
of  the  heart,  based  largely  upon  his  careful  observations  of  the  heart  in 
recruits  conducted  during  the  war  of  1861-65,  constituted  a most  important 
addition  to  the  previous  knowledge  of  functional  diseases  of  the  heart,  and 
have  been  very  properly  spoken  of  as  epoch-making.  They  attracted  wide 
attention  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Da  Costa  was  the  author  of  only  one  systematic  treatise,  although  his 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  profession  were  numerous,  and  were 
published  as  lectures  and  articles.  His  “Medical  Diagnosis,”  which  appeared 
in  1864,  was  a remarkable  work,  unique  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  and 
was,  in  design  and  execution,  a masterpiece  among  text-books,  and  served  to 
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establish  his  growing  reputation.  Its  success  was  immediate,  and  nine  large 
editions,  each  carefully  revised,  were  issued  during  the  author’s  lifetime. 
The  work  was  translated  into  several  foreign  languages. 

9 

Da  Costa’s  mental  equalities  and  his  distinguished  professional  attain- 
ments were  everywhere  recognized,  and  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Harvard  University,  besides  which  he  was  made  an  honorary 
and  corresponding  member  of  many  learned  and  distinguished  organizations. 
But,  says  Dr.  Wilson,  “among  those  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his 
direct  personal  influence  there  was  a feeling  for  him  much  deeper  than  the 
admiration  inspired  by  his  intellectual  superiority  and  splendid  professional 
gifts.  The  man  was  gi'eater  than  the  q>hysician  or  the  teacher.  In  his 
qmnctillious  regard  foi  duty,  directness  of  qxu'pose,  the  integrity  and  refine- 
ment of  his  daily  life,  a delicacy  of  feeling  that  sometimes  seemed  carried 
to  an  extreme,  and  the  modesty  with  which  he  bore  unusual  honors,  were 
traits  that  won  for  him  respect,  confidence,  and  affection.  The  great  classes 
of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  as  students  and  afterward  as  practitioners 
held  him  in  the  highest  honor.  As  a consultant  his  [position  in  Philadelqfiiia 
was  supreme.  He  has  been  well  Sf)oken  of  as  the  qAiysician’s  qfiiysician — 
a title  that  means  much.  To  his  patients  he  was  the  ideal  doctor.  He 
brought  to  them  the  finest  personal  equalities  and  the  highe.st  professional 
skill,  and  they  repaid  him  with  love. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1890-1891,  Professor  Da  Costa  resigned 
the  chair  of  Practice  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  was  thereupon 
elected  Professor  Emeritus.  During  the  following  winter  he  held  the  usual 
clinics,  but  before  the  end  of  the  term  he  withdrew  from  all  other  teaching, 
except  the  short  course  of  clinics  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  These  he 
continued  to  hold  until  his  death.  His  interest  in  medical  teaching,  however, 
remained  active,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  years  he  accepted  a trusteeship 
in  the  Uiriversity  of  Pennsylvania.  Meanwhile,  his  untiring  devotion  to 
his  profession  did  not  abate,  and  he  worked  on  to  the  end.  He  died  Septem- 
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her  II,  1900,  at  his  country  seat,  Ashwood,  near  Villa  Nova.  The  fatal 
attack  was  the  last  of  a series  that  had  extended  over  several  months,  and 
at  the  very  end,  just  as  the  vital  spark  was  almost  gone,  the  voice  of  the 
great  clinician  was  heard  to  say:  “Just  as  I expected.” 

Among  the  several  Faculty  changes  made  during  the  period  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  chapter — the  period  in  the  history  of  the  College  which 
closed  with  the  forty-eighth  session — was  the  succession  of  Dr.  James  Aitkin 
Meigs  to  the  chair  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in 
1868,  which  for  many  years  had  been  filled  hy  Dunglison.  In  his  com- 
mentary on  tlie  life  and  character  of  Professor  Meigs,  Dr.  Henry's  “His- 
tory of  Medicine  in  Philadelphia,”*  says : “He  was  one  of  the  younger  men, 

indeed  the  youngest,  in  the  P'acnlty,  excepting  Rand.  He  was  also  one  of 
those  who  were  ])romoted  from  other  local  colleges,  Jcffer.son  or  the  Uni- 
versity lieing  the  goal  of  e\'ery  young  and  ambitious  medical  instructor. 

Dr.  Meigs  was  a native  of  Philadelphia,  horn  in  1829,  of  a family  of 
Scotch,  English,  and  German  ancestry.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  Faculty,  indeed,  of  the  profession,  and,  although  he  died  at  the  coni- 
liaratively  early  age  of  fifty,  he  left  behind  him  a permanent  fame,  both  as  a 
ph.ysician  and  an  ethnologist.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  graduated  from  the 
Central  High  School  and  soon  began  the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Francis 
Gurney  Smith.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in 
1851,  at  once  began  practice,  and  soon  became  a lecturer  in  the  Franklin 
Institute,  and  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  In  the  latter 
institution  he  long  served  as  librarian.  His  favorite  subjects  of  investiga- 
tion were  physiology  and  ethnologv,  and  he  acquired  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a lecturer  on  those  topics.  In  1857  he  Avas  elected  to  the  chair  of  In.sti- 
tutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  and  in  1859  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Smith  in  the  chair  of  Physiology  in  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  College,  into  which  the  former  school  was  merged.  This 

* Dr.  ITcnry’.s  work  has  been  freely  drawn  upon  in  tlie  preparation  of  these  rci;i- 
iniscences  of  the  Jefferson  Faculty. 


Dr.  J.  Aitkeii  Meigs. 

(From  painting  in  Library  of  Jefferson  Medical  College.  By  G.  W.  Pettit,  1879.) 
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latter  cc'llege  was  closed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1861-65,  and  from 
that  time  until  1866  Dr.  Meigs  was  occupied  with  his  private  practice  and 
hospital  duties.  In  the  year  last  mentioned  he  was  engaged  as  teacher  and 
lecturer  for  the  Jefferson  summer  course,  his  subject  being  physiology.  In 
1868  he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  Institutes  of  Medicine,  which  had  been 
long  and  well  filled  by  Robiey  Dunglison. 

From  1868  to  near  the  end  of  the  session  of  1879-80,  Professor  Meigs 
held  the  chair  of  Institutes  in  this  school.  His  somewhat  untimely  death  was 
a serious  blow  to  Jefferson,  and  Avas  especially  felt  by  his  colleagues  of  the 
Faculty,  and  also  by  the  students,  Avho  held  him  in  high  regard.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Chapman,  who  knew  him  through  close  associa- 
tion and  friendship,  and  whose  estimate  of  Meigs’s  qualities  as  a teacher  is 
thus  stated : “As  a lecturer.  Dr.  Meigs  was  most  eloquent,  always  interesting 
and  holding  the  attention  of  his  class.  Speaking  without  notes — his  excellent 
rnemoi'}^  never  failing  him — and  gifted  with  great  command  of  language,  he 
invariably  succeeded  in  inspiring  his  students  with  his  own  enthusiasm.” 
Further,  he  says : “Dr.  Meigs’  knowledge  of  physiology,  as  shown  in  his 

lectures,  was  encyclopaedical,  as  far  as  that  expression  may  be  applicable  to 
any  one  person.”  Professor  Meigs  Avas  Avidely  known,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  among  men  of  science,  and  more  than  a dozen  professional  and  sci- 
entific societies  in  all  parts  of  the  world  claimed  him  as  a member. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  College  from  1872  to  1882 — The  New  Hospital — Prizes — Pan- 
coast, Sr.,  and  Pancoast,  Jr. — Brinton — Levis — Elevation  of  Edu- 
cational Standards  — Biddle  — Bart  hold  w — Meigs  — Pancoast 
— Gross — Eorbes. 

T THE  Annual  Commencement  held  in  the  American  Academy 
of  Music  in  March,  1872,  Professor  Pancoast  delivered  the  ad- 
dress to  the  graduating  class.  There  was  something  peculiarly 
appropriate  in  this  selection,  for  at  the  time  the  College  was 
about  entering  upon  a new  era  in  its  history,  and,  as  the  orator  had  been 
an  important  factor  in  its  past  and  was  destined  to  be  in  its  future  history, 
it  was  fitting  that  he  as  senior  member  of  the  Faculty  should  officiate  on  that 
occasion.  He  and  Gross  were  the  only  surviving  members  of  the  Faculty 
as  constituted  fifteen  years  before,  and  at  the  time  mentioned  they  stood 
at  the  head  of  their  profession  in  America. 

At  the  close  of  the  forty-seventh  course  of  lectures,  the  total  number  of 
graduates  who  had  received  diplomas  since  the  College  was  founded  was 
6,052,  The  graduating  class  in  1872  numbered  114;  not  so  large  by  nearly 
one-half  as  in  some  earlier  years,  but  now  it  was  not  the  length  but  the 
strength  of  the  class  that  left  the  school  at  the  completion  of  each  suc- 
cessive course  of  study;  it  was  not  number,  but  quality,  and,  as  year  followed 
year,  each  found  the  required  standard  of  merit  raised  higher. 

In  March,  1873,  Dr.  Burden,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  M.  D.  on  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  graduates.  The 
valedictory  address  on  this  occasion  was  delivered  by  Professor  Rand.  Each 
made  allusion  to  the  new  step  taken  by  the  College  and  its  friends  in  secur- 
ing from  the  legislature  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  Hospital  building.  This  was  one  of  the  first  and  one  of  the  noblest 
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undertakings  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Alumni  Association  was  brought 
to  bear  in  behalf  of  the  College.  Its  members  subscribed  liberally  to  the 
general  fund,  and  were  instrumental  in  securing  the  appropriation  from  the 
legislature,  as  well  as  generous  contributions  from  other  sources. 

The  act  itself  was  passed  April  9 ; the  building  was  completed  in  March, 
1876.  and  was  formally  opened  in  September  of  the  following  year.  In 
the  aggregate  the  finished  structure,  with  grounds  and  furnishings,  cost 
nearly  $186,000.  At  the  time,  the  expenditure  was  looked  upon  in  some 
quarters  as  extravagant,  but  nO'  friend  of  the  institution  doubted  the  wis- 
dom of  the  undertaking.  Subsequent  events  proved  the  value  of  the  Hos- 
pital to  the  College,  for  it  was  afterward  regarded  as  its  most  useful  adjunct 
as  a means  of  thorough,  practical  medical  education. 

In  1873  the  Faculty  inaugurated  a system  of  prizes  for  proficiency  in 
scholarships,  and  the  awards  were  first  made  at  the  Annual  Commence- 
ment in  March,  1874.  These  prizes  were  five  in  number: 

1.  A prize  of  $100,  by  a friend  of  the  school,  for  the  best  thesis, 
founded  on  original  experiments,  clinical  observation,  or  superior  excel- 
lence in  scholarship. 

2.  A prize  of  $50,  by  the  Professor  of  Anatomy — Pancoast — for  the 
best  anatomical  preparation  contributed  to:  the  College  museum. 

3.  A prize  of  $50,  by  tbe  Professor  of  Surgery — Gross — for  tbe  best 
report  of  bis  surgical  clinic. 

4.  A prize  of  $50,  by  the  Professor  of  Practice — Da  Costa — for  the 
best  report  of  clinical  cases,  or  for  any  original  inquiry  into  practical  medi- 
cine. 

5.  A prize  of  $50.  by  the  Professor  of  Physiology,  for  the  best  paper 
embracing  original  physiological  investigation. 

The  prize  system  proved  satisfactory  and  appeared  to  stimulate  a friendly, 
healthful  competition  among  the  members  of  the  classes.  So  earnestly  did 
the  students  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  contest,  and  that  without  any  friction 
whatever,  that  the  system  was  soon  extended  and  regularly  adopted.  In  the 
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next  year  a prize  of  a pocket  operating  case,  of  the  value  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  was  offered  by  the  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy — Andrews- — for  the 
best  dissection  in  the  anatomical  room.  In  1875  the  number  of  prizes  offered 

had  increased  tO'  nine,  and  were  found  to  have  extended  the  interest  in  the 

various  contests  to  men  of  influence  who  were  not  in  any  manner  connected 
with  the  school,  except  as  friends  of  higher  medical  education,  naturally  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  best  medical  institution  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  year  mentioned,  Henry  C.  Lea  offered  prize  No.  i,  $100,  for  the 
best  thesis,  founded  upon  original  experiment,  clinical  observation,  or  superior 
excellence  in  scholarship.  This  was  the  first  prize  of  two  years  before,  offered 
by  Mr.  Lea,  whO'  then  was  referred  to  as  a “friend  of  the  school.”  His  ex- 
ample immediately  found  followers,  among  whom  were  Henry  M.  Phillips, 
then  one  of  the  Trustees.  He  offered  two  prizes  of  $100  each,  one  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  “influence  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  mind,” 

and  the  other  for  the  best  “preparation  of  the  cranial  nerves”  contributed  to 

the  College  Aluseum.  Another  prize  donor  was  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Jones,  a Jeffer- 
son Alumnus  of  1853,  who  offered  a gold  medal  for  the  best  general  thesis 
based  on  original  investigation. 

The  prize  offers  soon  won  popularity  with  all  the  classes,  and  had  the 
effect  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  several  departments ; but  awards  were  not 
made  upon  the  mere  presentation  of  theses,  the  requirement  being  that  no 
paper  or  preparation  would  be  considered  unless  a certain  standard  of  ex- 
cellence was  attained.  In  later  years  the  number  of  prizes  increased  with  the 
growth  of  the  College  and  the  constant  elaboration  of  the  courses  of  study, 
each  branch  and  department  moving  steadily  upward  and  onward  in  even 
pace  with  the  march  of  progress  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The  .\lumni 
Association  has  taken  an  earnest  interest  in  prize  offers  and  competitions  from 
the  time  the  custom  was  adopted,  and  by  its  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the 
College  has  contributed  much  to  the  reputation  of  the  institution. 

In  1874  the'  elder  Pancoast  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  the  chair 
of  General  Anatomy,  but  was  still  retained  as  Emeritus  Professor.  He  was 
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an  educator  of  too  great  fame  to  be  entirely  separated  from  the  College 
work;  he  was  a man  of  professional  skill,  a master  of  anatomy,  and  his 
name  gave  strength  at  the  head  of  the  faculty  roll.  His  resignation  was  re- 
ceived with  regret,  but  he  was  entitled  to  the  retirement  he  sought.  It  was 
with  great  satisfaction,  however,  that  his  colleagues  of  the  Faculty  announced 
that  he  would  still  “afford  his  valuable  aid  in  the  surgical  clinic.” 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Joseph  Pancoast,  the  chair  of  General  De.scriptive 
and  Surgical  Anatomy  was  filled  by  his  son,  William  H.  Pancoast,  former 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  who  for  several  years  had  assisted  his  distin- 
guished father  in  the  clinic,  whO'  had  learned  of  him,  and  had  inherited 
much  of  his  skill  in  this  special  field  of  educational  work. 

In  the  meantime,  Thomas  H.  Andrews  had  been  appointed  to  succeed 
the  younger  Pancoast  as  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy ; and  J.  EA\dng  Hears 
had  for  two  years  been  Demonstrator  of  Surgery.  In  1874  Henry  Seaman 
was  appointed  Prosector  to  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  at  the  same 
time  Franklin  West  was  made  Prosector  to  the  Professor  of  Surgery,  and 
Curator  of  the  Museum.  At  this  time  the  teaching  force  comprised  seven 
regular  members  of  the  Faculty,  with  the  elder  Pancoast  as  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy,  and  the  four  adjunct  lectureships  previously  referred  to. 
In  addition  there  were  the  instructors  and  lecturers  who  with  the  Faculty 
conducted  the  summer  course,  extending  through  the  months  of  April,  May, 
June  and  September. 

This  department  of  the  College  had  now  passed  beyond  tbe  experimental 
stage,  and  had  become  a permanent  branch  of  the  regular  course.  In  the 
selection  of  its  corps  of  lecturers,  the  Faculty  had  exercised  much  care,  and 
had  made  the  branch  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  College,  and  a training- 
school  for  instructors  who  might  become  Professors  in  the  Faculty  chairs. 
Glancing  briefly  at  the  personnel  of  the  corps  at  the  time  indicated,  there  is 
noticeable  the  name  of  John  H.  Brinton,  who  made  his  first  appearance  as 
lecturer  on  Operative  and  Minor  Surgery  in  1867.  In  the  session  of  1903" 
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1904  bis  name  appears  thus:  “John  H.  Brinton,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor 

of  the  Practice  of  Surgery  aud  Clinical  Surgery.” 

Next  was  Dr.  Richard  J.  Levis,  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmic  and  Aural 
Surgery,  an  instructor  of  wide  reputation.  He  continued  with  the  summer 
courses  several  years,  and  afterward  became  identified  with  the  movement 
which  led  tO'  the  founding  of  the  Pliiladelphia  Polyclinic.  He  was  one  of 
its  incorporators,  and  the  first  incumbent  of  its  chair  of  Operative  and  Clinical 
Surgery.  Maury,  too,  was  still  with  this  corps  of  teachers,  and  continued 
his  lectures  for  some  time  afterward. 

Dr.  Keen  also  was  then  lecturing  regularly  on  pathological  anatomy, 
and  laying  the  foundation  for  the  prominence  afterward  gained  in  the  field 
of  anatomy  and  surgery.  1 

Dr.  J.  Solis-Cohen  became  an  instructor  in  the  summer  intermediate 
courses  of  1870,  lecturing  on  laryngoscopy  and  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
chest ; and  with  evolutions  of  later  years  he  was  promoted  to  his  present 
position  of  Honorary  Professor  of  Laryngolog^^  Loughlin,  who  has  been 
mentioned,  came  into  the  auxiliary  courses  a little  later.  Townsend  gave 
lectures  on  minor  surgery;  he  was  a pupil  under  Pancoast  and  Gross. 

The  summer  course  was  now  so  conducted  as  to  make  it  preparatory  to 
the  regular  course,  which  began  in  October.  The  session  of  1873-74  was 
begun  Avith  an  attendance  of  473  matriculates,  and  at  the  next  annual  com- 
mencement 151  graduates  were  sent  out  to  begin  their  woi'k  as  doctors  of 
medicine.  For  the  following  session.  Dr.  William  H.  Green  Avas  added  to 
the  corps  of  lecturers,  and  Avas  made  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  College,  special  instruction  Avas  given 
the  physiology  of  the  special  senses:  dermatology  and  .syphilitic  diseases: 
pathological  anatomy,  by  Keen : operative  surgery,  by  Brinton ; ophthalmol- 
ogy and  otology,  by  Thomson:  laryngoscopy,  by  J.  Solis-Cohen;  toxicology, 
by  Dr.  Henry  Leffman.  The  union  of  clinical  Avith  didactic  teaching  Avas 
carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  special  clinics  under  the  faculty  pro- 
fessors were  held  on  regularly  appointed  days. 
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Gradually,  but  not  less  surely,  was  the  Faculty  already  beginning  the 
great  work  of  elevating  the  standard  of  medical  education.  This  was  done 
chiefly  because  the  couditions  surrounding  the  institution  seemed  to  demand 
a new  advance  step,  and  in  part  from  the  fact  that  there  was  a tendency  in  that 
direction  on  the  part  of  medical  schools  generally  in  the  United  States. 
The  action  was  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  evolution  and  enterprise  that 
seemed  to  pervade  everything  American  after  the  country  had  recovered  from 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  business  depression  of  1873.  In  the  year  in 
which  the  finances  of  the  country  were  so  seriously  disordered,  the  legis- 
lature had  given  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  the  Trustees  of  Jefferson  for  the 
erection  of  a new  Plospital  building,  and  at  the  same  time  generous  friends 
of  the  institution  had  contributed  liberally  to  the  same  purpose. 

It  was  intended  for  the  easy  accommodation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
live  patients.  Its  amphitheatre,  provided  for  clinical  lectures,  was  equal  in 
all  its  appointments  to  that  of  any  other  American  clinical  hospital.  Daily 
clinics  throughout  the  year  were  now  made  possible  without  crowding  in.  any 
department.  A Hospital  Staff  was  created  by  drawing  upon  the  teaching 
force  of  the  auxiliary  branches,  and  by  other  appointments.  For  the  first 
year  the  Surgical  Staff  was  made  up  of  Brinton,  Maury,  the  younger  Gross, 
and  Levis.  The  regular  Medical  Staff  comprised  J.  Solis-Cohcn,  Wilson,  Rob- 
erts, and  Rex.  Thompson  was  appointed  Ophthalmic  Surgeon;  Turnbull, 
Aural  Surgeon ; Getchell  and  Mears,  Gynecologists ; and  Longstreth,  Path- 
ologist. The  Hospital  \vas  thus  well  equipped  in  every  department. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Hospital,  the  Trustees,  Faculty,  and  the 
Alumni  Association  were  able  to  announce  the  completion  of  a laboratory 
building,  and  its  readiness  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifty-fifth  course 
1879-80)  of  lectures.  In  earlier  years  laboratory  work  had  been  one  of  the 
features  of  the  College  course,  and  was  only  limited  by  reason  of  the  crowded 
quarters  in  which  it  was  previously  conducted.  In  alluding  to  the  latest  ac- 
quisition, the  Faculty  described  the  building  as  standing  on  ground  adjoining 
the  medical  hall ; as  being  ec|uipped  with  all  the  essential  requisitions  for 
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minor  and  operative  surgery,  and  provided  with  spacious  laboratories  for 
study  and  demonstrations  in  practical  chemistry,  microscopy,  and  physiology. 

The  action  of  the  Faculty  in  elevating  the  educational  standard  of  the 
College  was  supported  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  also  met  with  the  un- 
qualified ai>proval  of  the  Alumni  Association,  whose  influence  had  especial 
weight  with  the  governing  body  of  the  institution,  and  whose  recommenda- 
tions helped  to  shape  the  policy  of  the  school.  Another  factor  in  accomplish- 
ing this  end  was  the  confederation  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Colleges, 
whose  rules  required  a more  thorough  course  of  instruction  'and  a higher 
standard  of  education  than  under  previous  regulations.  The  Jefferson  Fac- 
ulty readily  seconded  the  change  and  subscribed  to  the  articles  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Indeed,  the  Faculty  and  the  Trustees,  in  all  their  discussions,  had  for 
some  time  favored  a general  elevation  of  the  school  courses.  The  senior 
Pancoast,  Gross,  and  Da  Costa  had  earnestly  advocated  it,  and  their  argu- 
ments were  concurred  in  by  Wallace,  Biddle,  Meigs,  and  the  younger  Pan- 
coast, as  well  as  by  nearly  all  tbe  Adjunct  Professors.  Still,  for  some  reason, 
definite  action  was  delayed  until  about  tbe  time  tbe  Association  of  Medical 
Colleges  organized  a movement  looking  to  the  desired  end,  and  secured  in 
its  favor  the  sanction  of  the  institutions  comprising  its  membership. 

Under  the  previous  regulations,  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.  D, 
must  have  studied  medicine  not  less  than  three  years,  and  must  have  attended 
at  least  one  course  of  practical  anatomy  and  of  clinical  instruction.  Under 
the  new  requirement  the  student  must  produce  a satisfactory  certificate  of 
having  studied  medicine  for  at  least  three  years  under  a regular  graduate, 
or  licentiate  and  practitioner  of  medicine,  in  good  standing,  using  the  word 
“regular”  in  the  sense  commonly  understood  in  the  medical  profession. 

The  new  regulation  was  adopted  as  a measure  of  protection  to  the  school, 
for  at  that  time  there  were  in  practice  many  persons  who  were  not  graduates 
of  any  regular  collegiate  institution,  hut  who  in  some  manner  had  procured 
licenses  from  .schools  of  que.stionahle  standing,  or  who  were  presuming  to 
])ractice  witliout  any  collegiate  warrant  whatever.  I'he.se  not  only  practiced 
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their  deceits  upon  the  people,  but  assumed  tO'  furnish  young  men  with  the 
preliminary  instruction  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  a course  of  lectures  in 
medical  colleges ; and  when  the  aspirants  presented  themselves  for  matricu- 
lation they  were  too  often  found  deficient  in  elementary  education,  and  hence 
were  an  annoyance  to  the  faculty  of  the  school  they  sought  to  enter. 

At  the  time  mentioned,  the  practice  of  medicine  and  the  profession  gen- 
erally were  not  safeguarded  with  legislative  regulations,  and  there  was  no 
real  protection  against  the  operations  of  c[uacks  who  set  themselves  up  as 
physicians  and  surgeons.  Legislation  finally  provided  a remedy  for  the 
wrongful  practices,  but  the  initiative  was  taken  by  tbe  Association  of  Col- 
leges in  closing  the  doors  of  medical  schools  against  those  who  were  not 
properly  prepared  for  the  college  course. 

Previously,  the  recpiirement  was  that  candidates  for  the  degree  should 
attend  one  complete  course  in  some  respectable  medical  school  where  at- 
tendance on  two  complete  courses  was  necessary  tO'  a diploma,  and  where  the 
same  branches  were  taught  as  in  Jefiierson.  Now  the  requirement  was  that 
the  candidate  must  produce  satisfactory  proof  that  during  the  above  men- 
tioned three  years  be  had  matriculated  at  some  affiliated  college  for  two 
regular  sessions,  and  in  the  corirse  of  the  same  had  attended  twO'  full  courses 
of  instruction  on  the  seven  topics — anatomy  (including  dissections),  physi- 
ology, chemistry,  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  obstetrics,  surgery,  path- 
ology and  practice  of  medicine. 

In  other  respects  the  College  regulations  were  recast  in  conformity  to 
the  articles  of  the  Confederated  Association,  all  of  which  tended  tO'  ele\'ate 
the  character  and  standing  of  the  institution.  One  of  the  good  results  of 
the  work  of  the  confederation  was  the  establishment  of  harmony  among  the 
Colleges  subscribing  to  its  articles,  and  also  the  adoption  of  regulations  for 
uniformity  in  the  curriculum.  It  brought  schools  of  medicine  nearer  together 
in  accord  and  methods,  and  put  aside  those  unworthy  of  the  public  confidence. 
None  such  were  admitted  to  its  privileges,  and  their  students  were  refused 
membership  in  any  of  the  Colleges  comprising  the  Association. 
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Under  the  new  order,  the  fifty-fifth  course  of  lectures  was  iDegun  with 
every  condition  favorable  to  future  prosperity,  and  nothing  was  left  undone 
which  might  add  to  the  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  the  College.  In  the  mean  - 
time, however,  important  changes  had  been  made  in  the  corps  of  instructors. 
In  1878  Professor  Rand  resigned  the  chair  of  Chemistry,  being  impelled  to 
that  course  by  failing  health.  The  Faculty  expressed  regret  at  parting  with 
one  of  its  most  faithful  fellow  workers,  and  yielded  to  the  necessities  of  the 
occasion  with  much  reluctance.  To  fill  the  vacant  Professorship,  the  Trus- 
tees. on  the  nomination  of  the  Faculty,  called  Dr.  Robert  E.  Rogers,  formerly 
and  for  twenty-five  years  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
.sylvania.  When  Rogers  came  into  the  Faculty  of  Jefferson,  the  chair  of 
Chemistry  was  changed  in  name  tO'  Medical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

In  the  same  year  died  Dr.  John  Barclay  Biddle,  for  many  years  the 
“distinguished  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  General  Therapeutics;’’  the 
“suave  and  sagacious  Biddle,  whose  lectures  were  refined  to  the  last  degree, 
and  whose  personality  was  even  finer  than  his  work.”  Biddle's  incumbency 
of  the  deanship  for  a period  of  six  years  had  been  of  almost  as  muclr  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  the  College  as  was  his  teaching.  At  this  time 
the  school  could  not  well  afford  tO'  part  with  Biddle,  as  changes  now  for  one 
cause  or  another  were  coming  in  cjuick  succession,  and  the  influence  and 
counsel  of  the  Dean  was  of  weight  in  determining  the  best  course  to  pursue 
in  replacing  old  material  with  new,  and  in  selecting  additional  instructors 
to  meet  the  demands  upon  the  school. 

Biddle  served  as  Dean  from  1873  to  the  year  of  his  death, — six  years 
as  business  manager,  looking  carefully  after  the  physical  welfare  of  the 
College,  and  at  the  same  time  as  teacher.  His  death  was  a serious  loss  to 
the  school,  but  Roberts  Bartholow  was  immediately  called  to  fill  the  vacant 
chair,  and  Wallace  was  appointed  Dean.  Bartholow  was  already  widely 
known  as  a medical  author,  and  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College  had  made  a great 
reputation  as  a forcible  and  popular  instructor.  In  the  next  year  other  changes 
were  made.  Professor  J.  Aitkin  Meigs,  who  had  so  long  and  acceptably 
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filled  the  chair  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  because 
of  illness  retired  from  active  work  in  the  school.  In  his  stead  the  Faculty 
called  Dr.  H.  C.  Chapman,  Demonstrator  of  Physiology  and  Curator  of  the 
y\natomical  Museum,  and  also  lecturer  in  the  preliminary  course,  and  gave 
him  a temporary  appointment  in  the  higher  branch  of  College  work.  It 
was  hoped  that  Professor  Meigs  might  recover  his  health  and  return  to  his 
chair,  hut  upon  his  death  Chapman  was  regularly  advanced  to  the  vacant 
professorship. 

There  were  several  other  changes  of  an  important  character  al)out  this 
time  among  the  minor  lectureships  in  the  College.  The  institution  had  now 
become  so  large  and  so  strong,  and  its  curriculum  included  instructors  in  so 
many  different  branches,  that  the  teaching  force  was  constantly  changing  and 
increasing  to  meet  all  the  recjuirements.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1879-80  the  regular  Faculty  comprised  the  seven  principal  Professorships, 
exclusive  of  that  held  by  Pancoast  as  Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgical  Anat- 
omy, with  seven  Adjunct  Lecturers  and  Demonstrators.  These  were  in  the 
line  of  promotion  to  Professorships  whenever  a vacancy  occurred.  The  per- 
sonnel of  this  corps  of  instructors  was  as  follows:  William  Thomson, 

Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye;  William  S.  Forbes,  Demonstrator  of  Anat- 
omy; J.  Ewing  Mears,  Demonstrator  of  Surgery;  Henry  C.  Chapman,  Dem- 
onstrator of  Physiology,  and  Curator  of  the  7\natomical  Museum ; J.  Gib- 
bons Hunt,  Demonstrator  of  Histology;  G.  Mason  Ward,  Demonstrator  of 
Chemistry;  Morris  Longstreth,  Demonstrator  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  and 
Curator  of  the  Hospital. 

Those  mentioned,  with  the  Faculty,  comprised  the  teaching  corps  in  the 
regular  course,  which  began  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  and  ended  in 
March  of  the  next  year.  In  addition  to  this  course  there  were  twO'  others; 
the  Fall  or  Preliminary  Session,  beginning  early  in  September  and  closing  at 
the  opening  of  the  regular  course,  and  the  Spring  Session,  extending  from 
the  early  part  of  March  to  the  middle  of  June.  In  the  former  were  Professor 
Meigs,  of  the  Faculty,  and  Drs.  Longstreth,  Brinton,  S.  W.  Gross,  Thomson, 
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and  J.  Solis-Cohen.  In  the  latter  were  Professor  Meigs,  and  Drs.  Gross,  Brin- 
ton,  Thomson,  Maury,  J.  Solis-Cohen,  Forbes,  Wilson,  Longstreth,  Atkinson, 
Chapman,  LefFman,  Neff,  and  Engle. 

The  session  of  1880-8 1 opened  with  609  students  in  attendance,  and  at 
its  close  in  March,  1881,  205  graduates  were  awarded  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
The  class  of  the  preceding  year  numbered  572,  and  in  March,  1880,  196 
diplomas  in  medicine  were  granted.  For  the  session  of  1881-82  the  attend- 
ance numbered  630,  and  at  the  next  annual  commencement  the  degree  was 
conferred  on  247  candidates.  This  Avas  the  greatest  number  in  any  single 
year  in  the  history  of  the  College. 

After  the  close  of  the  regular  session  of  1881-82,  one  more  conspicuous 
hgure,  that  of  Pancoast,  no  longer  appeared  in  the  lecture  rooms  and  clinics. 
He  died  in  1882,  after  having  been  a part  of  the  life  and  history  of  the 
school  almost  thirty-three  years.  He  had  been  Emeritus  Professor  since 
1874,  but  he  taught  regularly,  and  on  occasion  his  hand  and  mind  directed 
th.e  operations  in  the  clinic. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Pancoast  died.  Gross  resigned  the  chair  of 
Surgery,  and  Avas  named  Professor  Emeritus.  He  had  held  his  chair  for 
tAventy-six  years,  and  during  that  time  he  not  only  honored  the  school  and 
added  much  to  its  reputation  and  usefulness,  but  he  made  himself  famous 
in  medical  circles  throughout  the  Avorld.  At  his  OAvn  request.  Dr.  Gross 
Avas  made  Emeritus  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  but 
his  name  Avas  carried  on  the  Faculty  list — and  at  its  head — for  only  tAVO  years, 
Avhen  he  died.  During  this  time  his  visits  to  the  class  room  and  in  the 
clinic  Avere  infrequent,  Imt  his  influence  Avas  there.  His  spirit  remained, 
seeming  to  pen'ade  the  atmosphere,  and  infused  itself  into  the  Avcrk  of  his 
successors,  Samuel  W.  Gross  and  John  H.  Brinton. 

When  Professor  Gross  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  his  chair,  the 
remaining  members  of  the  Faculty  expressed  their  feeling  in  these  Avords : 

“Since  the  close  of  the  la.st  .session,  Profe.ssor  Samuel  D.  Gross  has 
felt  impelled  by  advancing  age,  and  a desire  to  spend  tbe  remainder  of  his 
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clays  in  comparative  repose,  to  withdraw  from  the  chair  of  Surgery,  which 
he  has  adorned  for  more  than  one-third  of  his  long  and  honored  life.  The 
Faculty  keenly  feel  the  loss  entailed  by  the  great  surgeon.” 

On  the  same  occasion  the  Trustees,  as  the  records  disclose,  took  action 
as  follows : 

“Resolved,  That  hereafter  surgical  instruction  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  be  given  by  two  Professors,  namely,  a Professor  of  the  Principles 
of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery,  and  a Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery 
and  Clinical  Surgery.” 

The  Board  then  elected  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Gross  to  the  Professorship  of  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  etc.,  and  Dr.  John  PI.  Brinton  to  the  Professorship  of  Prac- 
tice of  Surgery,  etc.  Thus,  in  1882,  there  were  eight  principal  chairs  compris- 
ing the  Jefferson  Faculty.  In  addition.  Dr.  William  Thomson  was  Professor 
of  Ophthalmology,  and  nine  demonstrators  were  employed  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  school. 

One  of  the  men  brought  into  the  life  of  the  College  during  this  period 
was  Dr.  William  S.  Forbes,  whose  name  first  appears  in  1879  as  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy  in  place  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Andrews,  and  also  as  Teacher 
of  Anatomy  in  the  Spring  Session  of  the  school.  When  he  became  a part 
of  tbe  teaching  force  in  Jefferson,  Dr.  Forbes  was  not  unknown  in  medical 
circles,  either  as  a practitioner  or  as  an  instructor.  He  was  a student  in  the 
College  under  the  famous  Faculty,  of  1841,  and  he  received  his  medical 
degree  in  1852.  In  the  school  he  gave  special  attention  to  the  study  of 
anatomy,  and  after  graduating  he  still  further  applied  himself  to  this  branch. 
He  went  abroad,  and  after  his  return  he  opened  a private  school  of  anatomy 
and  operative  surgery,  which  he  conducted  with  excellent  success  for  several 
years.  Realizing  the  want  of  means  for  practical  demonstration  in  anatomical 
and  surgical  teaching,  he  undertook  to  provide  a way  for  better  and  more 
thorough  instruction  in  this  respect,  and  he  accomplished  a work  which  ulti- 
mately raised  the  standard  of  every  school  of  medicine  in  the  country.  He 
secured  the  passage  of  the  “Anatomical  Act,”  also  known  as  the  “Anatomy 
Act,”  and  its  subseciuent  amendment. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Anatomical  Act  of  Pennsylvania — Its  History.* 

HE  liistory  of  the  Anatomical  /Vet  of  Pennsylvania  was  prepared 
in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  W.  S.  Eorlies  Anatomical 
League  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  It  was  written  hy 
Dr.  Forhes,  and  may  be  regarded  as  authentic  in  general  and 
in  detail.  Ostensibly  the  act  was  the  result  of  the  endeavors  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia;  in  reality  it  originated  with  Dr.  Eorlies.  It 
was  advocated  and  fought  for  hy  him,  hut,  in  the  arduous  work  of  removing 
legislative  prejudice,  it  liecame  necessary  to  enlist  the  aid  and  influence  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.  On  presentation  of  the  purposes  of  the  act,  the 
College  approved  of  its  provisions,  and  at  the  outset  undertook  to  give  aid 
and  influence  to  secure  its  passage;  but  Dr.  Forbes  was  the  principal  factor 
in  accomplishing  all  that  was  done.  The  act  as  originally  passed  failed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Institutions  and  persons  intended  to  lie  benefited 
hy  it ; but  this  was  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  framers  of  the  law,  or  of  the 
law  itself,  and  may  he  attributed  to  tbe  wilful  misconstructions  of  its  pro- 
visions and  tbe  schemes  of  designing  officials.  About  fifteen  years  later, 
however,  a new  act  was  passed  which  did  meet  all  the  recpiirements  of  medical 
colleges  and  the  profession,  but  this  W'as  not  done  until  the  founder  of  the 
law  had  been  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  criminal  prosecution  on  the  charge 
of  being  “a  resurrectionist,”  and  from  which  he  was  vindicated.  When  he  first 
]iresented  the  subject  to  the  College  of  Physicians  in  the  early  part  of  1867, 
Dr.  Forhes  was  proprietor  of  “The  College  Avenue  Anatomical  School ;”  when 
lie  was  arrested  and  tried,  and  acquitted  of  the  charge  above  mentioned,  he 
was  Demonstrator  of  /Vnatomy  in  the  Jeffer.son  Medical  College;  he  now 

* Compiled  from  a narrative  liistory  written  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Forhes,  and  from  other  authen- 
tic sources. 
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holds  the  chair  of  Genera],  Descriptive,  and  Surgical  Anatomy  in  that  in- 
stitution. If  full  justice  were  done,  the  so-called  Anatomical  Act  of  Penn- 
sylvania would  be  known  as  the  “Forbes  Anatomical  Act.” 

Previous  to  1867  the  statutes  of  Pennsylvania,  like  those  of  many 
other  states,  declared  strict  prohibition  against  the  desecration  of  cemeteries, 
which,  if  enforced,  would  have  made  anatomical  dissections  almost  impossible, 
hdie  entire  medical  profession  was  w'ell  aware  that  the  educated  physician 
and  surgeon  must  have  a thorough  understanding"  of  human  anatomy,  for 
at  all  times  he  has  been  held  amenable  to  the  law,  and  made  to  answer  in 
damages  on  charge  of  malpractice  if,  for  exani])le,  he  should  make  a mistake 
in  the  setting  of  a lu'oken  bone.  But  such  a knowledge  of  anatomy  could 
only  be  accjuired  by  the  study  and  dissection  of  the  human  body.  This  study 
was  a part  of  the  curriculum  of  every  medical  school  in  the  land,  and  bodies 
must  be  found  somewhere,  if  the  stanclard  of  the  institution  .should  be  main- 
tained. But  occasionally  a person  connected  wdth  a medical  college  or  a 
school  of  anaton"iy  would  be  arrested  and  brought  to  bar  on  the  charge  of 
“grave-robbing,”  and  all  the  unjust  prejudice  of  the  law  w'ould  be  invoked 
against  him.  It  was  to  remove  these  legal  strictures  that  Dr.  Forbes  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  securing  the  passage  of  an 
act  permitting  the  dissection  of  unclaimed  bodies  in  schools  of  medicine  in 
the  county  of  Philadelphia. 

At  a meeting  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  held  b'ebru- 
ary  6,  1867,  Dr.  Forbes  offered  the  following  resolution: 

“Resolved,  That  a committee  of  three  be  a])pointed  to  ])resent  the  views 
of  this  College  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  urging  the  passage  of  a law- 
sanctioning  the  dissection  of  dead  human  bodies.” 

In  support  of  the  resolution.  Dr.  Forbes  said  : 

“Two  considerations  present  themselves  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
matter.  One  is  general  in  its  nature,  representing  the  broad  catholic  principle 
of  being  right  in  itself,  and  embraces  the  very  root  of  everything  that  is 
accurate,  and  learned  in  medicine.  The  other  is  entirely  local  in  its  character, 
and  interesting  to  us  as  physicians  of  a great  medical  metropolis.  These  con- 
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siclerations  gravely  appeal  to  this  body  for  sanction  in  its  highest  corporate 
capacity,  and  impel  us  to  ask  for  legislative  action. 

“In  regard  to  the  first  consideration,  that  of  its  being  right  in  itself,  1 
am  free  to  confess,  in  this  learned  body  it  M^ould  he  out  of  place  to  do  more 
than  announce  so  manifest  a statement.  I shall  therefore  address  myself  at 
once  to  the  remaining  consideration,  namely,  that  of  its  being  interesting 
to  us  as  physicians  of  Philadelphia.  And  I trust  it  may  not  he  thought 
impertinent  in  me  to  state,  by  way  of  preface,  that  after  having  been  a 
teacher  of  anatomy  and  operative  surgery  in  this  city  for  ten  years,  to  classes 
numbering  in  the  aggregate  near  a thousand  students,  some  of  them  now 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  1 may  be  supposed  to  know  something  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  sufficient  material  for  purposes  of  prac- 
tically teaching  so  large  a number  of  young  gentlemen. 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  city  contains  three-cjuarters  of  a million 
of  inhabitants,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  there  is  not  an  ample  number  of  mi- 
claimed  dead  bodies  in  this  city  and  commonwealth  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  all  who  may  come  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  a knowledge  of  anatomy. 
lx)th  healthy  and  morbid.  In  what  then  is  the  difficulty? 

“I  believe  it  consists  entirely  in  the  fact  that  as  there  is  no  law  of  the 
commonwealth  by  which  our  physicians  can  claim  these  dead  bodies,  to  be 
used  for  medical  investigation,  tbe  authorities  in  whose  hands  they  are 
lodged  do  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  give  them  up  for  any  purpose, 
however  laudable. 

“They  are  therefore  buried,  and  are  afterward  obtained  surreptitiously 
bv  a third  party,  the  so-called  ‘resurrectionists,’  who  engage  in  a degrading 

traffic,  and  sell  them  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  as  it  is  well  known  that  the 

anatomists  of  medical  schools  in  distant  states  send  here  every  winter  to 
supply  their  dissecting  rooms,  the  debasing  trade  is  stimulated,  and  the  prac- 
tical teachers  here  and  elsewhere  find  themselves  in  unworthy  competition 
with  each  other.  Consequently  the  price  demanded,  and  often  obtained,  is 

such  as  to  tempt  the  resurrectionists  to  enter  private  cemeteries  and  graves, 

and  even  to  commit  murder,  as  was  the  case  in  Edinhurgh,  in  1829, — all 
tending  to  bring  obloquy  on  anatomical  teaching,  to  deter  the  student  from 
pursuing  his  studies  with  that  degree  of  diligence  which  is  requisite  for  his 
future  usefulness,  and  to  the  injury  of  our  city  as  a seat  of  medical  learning. 

“During  the  civil  war,  when  a surgeon  of  volunteers,  and  particularly 
as  medical  director  of  the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps,  United  States  Volunteers, 
before  and  during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  in  1863,  I had  ample  opportunities 
of  being  a painful  witness  in  observing  the  want  of  a practical  knowledge 
of  anatomy,  on  the  part  of  many  surgeons.  And  I can  attribute  this  ignor- 
ance only  "to  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  having  fully  and  systematically 
dissected  the  dead  body  during  their  novitiate  and  afterwards. 

“Believing  this  to  be  the  case,  and  with  the  view  of  removing  one  very 
great  difficulty,  I drew  up  the  following  ‘Act’  and  submitted  it  last  winter  to 
the  legislature  of  the  state: 

“‘An  Act  for  the  Promotion  of  Medical  Science,  and  to  prevent  the 
traffic  in  human  bodies: 
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“ ‘Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  general  assembly  met,  and  it  is 
hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  the  inspectors  and  super- 
intendent of  any  county  prison,  the  board  of  guardians  of  any  city  or  county 
almshouse,  the  coroner  of  any  county,  or  any  other  public  officer  having 
charge  thereof  or  control  over  the  same,  shall  give  permission  to  any  physician 
or  surgeon  of  the  same  county,  upon  his  request  made  therefor,  to  take  the 
bodies  of  such  persons  dying  in  such  prison,  almshouse,  or  county,  as  are 
required  to  be  buried  at  the  public  expense,  to  be  by  him  used  within  the 
state  for  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  preference  being  given  to 
medical  schools,  public  and  private;  and  said  bodies  to  be  distributed  to  and 
among  the  same,  equitably,  the  number  assigned  to  each  being  proportioned 
to  that  of  its  students ; provided,  however,  that  if  the  deceased  person,  during 
his  or  her  last  sickness,  of  his  or  her  orvn  accord,  shall  request  to  be  buried, 
or  if  any  person  claiming  to  be,  and  satisfying  the  proper  authorities  that  he 
is  kindred  to  the  deceased,  shall  ask  to  have  the  body  for  burial,  it  shall  be 
surrendered  for  interment;  or,  if  such  deceased  person  was  a stranger  or 
traveler,  who  died  suddenly,  the  body  shall  be  buried,  and  shall  not  be  handed 
over  as  aforesaid. 

“ ‘Sec.  2.  Every  physician  or  surgeon,  before  receiving  any  such  dead 
body,  shall  give  to  the  proper  authorities  surrendering  the  same  to  him,  a 
sufficient  bond  that  each  body  shall  be  used  only  for  the  promotion  of  medical 
science  within  this  State,  and  Avhosoever  shall  use  such  body  or  bodies  for 
any  other  purpose,  or  shall  remove  the  same  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State ; 
and  whosoever  shall  sell  or  buy  such  body  or  bodies,  or  in  any  traffic  in  the 
same,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction,  be 
imprisoned  for  a term  not  exceeding  five  years’  hard  labor,  in  the  county  jail.’ 

“This  act  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  but  in  the  senate  a member 
objected  to  it  as  being  ‘unworthy  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,’  and  as  his 
influence  was  of  weight,  it  was  thought  proper  to  withdraw  the  act  until  a 
more  propitious  time. 

“In  view  of  which  I now  desire  to  have  the  sanction  of  this  body,  be- 
lieving that  coming  from  such  high  authority,  and  exerted  in  so  just  a 
cause,  there  can  be  but  one  issue  to  the  event.” 

The  resolution  was  duly  submitted,  and  the  College  unanimously  passed 
it.  The  committee  appointed  comprised  Drs.  W.  S.  Forbes,  S.  D.  Gross, 
and  D.  Hayes  Agnew. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  movement  which  led  to  the  passage  of  the 
x\ct  of  March  i8,  1867.  For  the  reasons  set  forth  in  preceding  paragraphs, 
the  Act  failed  to  become  a law.  Not  discouraged,  howe\-er,  by  the  defeat 
of  the  bill,  and  believing  that  the  influence  of  the  College  of  Ph)^sicians  of 
Philadelphia  would  prove  sufficiently  powerful  to  carry  the  measure  through 
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both  houses  of  the  legislature,  Dr.  Forbes  next  presented  his  case  before 
that  body  and  won  it  in  his  favor.  Then  the  committee — Forbes,  Gross,  and 
Agnew — was  constituted,  and  promptly  presented  its  claims  to  the  legislature. 
1 he  ultimate  results  of  its  labors  are  best  explained  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  at  a meeting  held  April  3,  1867. 

“1  he  committee  appointed  to  present  the  views  of  this  college  to  the 
legislature  of  the  state,  urging  the  passage  of  a law  sanctioning  the  dis- 
section of  dead  human  bodies,  respectfully  report,  that  they  convened,  and 
concluded  to  express  the  views  of  the  college  in  the  form  of  a statutory  act, 
and  ask  that  it  be  made  a law.  Accordingly,  the  paper  drawn  up,  and  read, 
and  shown  to  the  college  by  Dr.  Forbes,  the  mover  of  the  resolution,  ap- 
pointing this  committee  on  the  6th  of  February,  entitled  ‘An  Act  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Medical  Science,  and  to  prevent  the  traffic  in  human  bodies,’  was 
approved,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Senator  Wilmer  Worthington,  of  West 
Chester,  a doctor  of  medicine,  and  a gentleman  whose  high  character  and  in- 
lluence  materially  advanced  our  cause,  with  the  recjuest  that  he  would  read 
it  in  place,  and  ask  its  passage  by  the  senate.  This  act  provides  that  the 
bodies  of  all  persons  to  be  buried  at  public  expense  shall  be  given  to  any 
physician  or  surgeon  of  the  same  city  or  county  claiming  them  for  the 
promotion  of  medical  science;  and  that  an  equitable  distribution  of  these 
bodies  shall  be  made,  preference  being  given  to  medical  schools,  public  and 
private;  and  that  they  shall  in  no  case  be  taken  out  of  the  state,  and  that  no 
traffic  in  them  whatsoever  shall  exist.  The  senate  referred  the  act  to  a com- 
mittee, which  adopted  a negative  report,  and  presented  it  the  following  day. 
Senator  Worthington  then  asked  the  senate  to  recommit  the  act,  and  that 
permission  be  granted  the  college  committee  to  appear  and  explain  their  views. 
This  was  granted. 

“Your  committee  determined  to  go  to  Harrisburg  for  this  purpose,  and 
as  one  of  their  number.  Dr.  Cross,  was  unalde,  from  professional  and  other 
engagements,  to  accompany  them.  Dr.  Hartshorne  was  invited  to  unite  with 
and  assist  them  in  their  endeavors.  Dr.  Hartshorne  consented,  and  your 
committee  would  acknowledge  his  services. 

“Your  committee  found  the  legislative  mind  opposed  to  the  passage  of 
our  act,  and  it  became  necessary  to  explain  its  virtues  with  becoming  care, 
for  it  was  called  a ‘Ghastly  Act,’  with  more  temper  than  wisdom,  by  leading- 
representatives. 

“It  was  submitted  that  the  legislature  had  granted  charters  to  a number 
of  medical  institutions  which  based  their  instruction  on  a knowledge  of 
anatomy,  and  yet  there  was  no  law  permitting  the  examination  of  the  human 
body.  That  in  the  courts  of  the  commonwealth  the  physician  was  liable  to 
be  arraigned  for  malpractice,  in  cases  of  accident  requiring  surgical  treat- 
ment, and  yet  he  was  debarred  from  obtaining  the  very  knowledge  he  was 
required  to  display,  under  heavy  penalties. 

“That  owing  to  the  absence  of  such  a law  as  was  now  presented  for  their 
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sanction,  giving  all  unclaimed  dead  bodies  to  the  medical  institutions,  the 
])rice  demanded  and  obtained  b}^  the  degraded  and  debased  creatures  who  en- 
gage in  the  traffic,  known  as  the  resurrectionists,  became  a temptation  to 
commit  murder,  as  iu  the  case  of  Burke,  who  at  Edinburgh,  in  1829,  slew 
fifteen  innocent  human  beings,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  confessed  at  his  trial, 
of  obtaining  four  guineas  from  the  medical  schools. 

“That  it  was  only  when  the  cause  of  this  dreadful  crime  became  known 
the  British  Parliament,  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  anatomical  investigation, 
ipassed  the  so-called  Warhurton  act,  which  was  found  in  a measure  to  sub- 
serve the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 

“That  graves  and  private  cemeteries  were  entered,  and  the  dead  bodies 
•lu'ought  to  the  dissecting-tahle  here,  and  frequently  sent  to  distant  cities 
for  purposes  of  anatomical  instruction,  were  often  sought  after  by  sorrowing 
friends  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  anatomist,  and  maledictions  applied  to 
his  pursuit. 

“These,  with  other  arguments,  were  advanced,  and  finally,  it  was  gra\'ely 
observed  that,  as  it  was  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  the 
examination  of  the  dead  body  of  man,  and  as  there  was  no  law  of  the  com- 
monwealth regulating  the  matter,  it  was  manifest  the  bodies  of  distinguished 
legislators  themselves,  after  a life  full  of  good  works,  were  no  longer  safe  in 
their  graves,  but  were  liable  to  he  rudely  disturbed. 

“After  this  interview  the  senate  committee  presented  an  affirmative 
report. 

“When  called  up  on  its  final  passage  some  days  after  in  the  senate,  it 
was  objected  that  unless  the  provisions  of  this  act  were  restricted  to  Phila- 
delphia, it  ought  not  to  pass,  on  the  ground  that  the  views  of  the  constituents 
of  the  rural  representatives  were  not  known  on  the  subject. 

“The  chairman  of  the  college  committee  being  present  on  the  occasion, 
was  asked  if  it  would  suit  the  views  of  the  college  to  restrict  the  provisions 
of  the  act  to  Philadelphia,  with  the  remark  that  if  it  did  not,  the  act  ])rohahly 
could  pass.  The  chairman,  being  alone  at  the  capitol  at  this  time,  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  saying  that  he  heliev'cd  the  College  of  Physicians  had 
the  catholic  desire  of  having  the  benefit  of  the  act  extended  to  every  ])art  of 
the  state,  but  certainly  if  it  could  not  he  obtained  for  their  neighbors,  they 
would  receive  it  themselves.  At  the  same  time  he  observed  it  would  he  well 
to  reflect  that  from  the  very  title  of  the  act.  ‘to  prevent  the  traffic  in  dead 
bodies,’  if  the  restriction  spoken  of  was  made,  while  the  traffic  could  not 
exist  in  Philadelphia,  it  might  he  otherwise  in  the  state  at  large.  ^Tt  such 
was  the  j)rejudice  against  the  act  that  the  restriction  was  made,  and  when 
the  vote  was  being  taken,  a senator  from  Allegheny  asked  to  have  his  district 
included  with  Philadel]dfia,  which  was  done,  and  the  act  passed  the  senate. 

“It  became  necessary,  on  a subsequent  visit,  when  the  act  came  before 
the  house,  to  address  the  same  arguments  to  its  members,  and  they  ai)proved 
the  action  of  the  senate. 

“The  Governor  of  the  state  was  seen,  and  made  the  occasion  of  a third 
visit  to  the  capitol,  and  your  committee  rejoice  to  announce  our  act  became 
a law  on  the  i8th  of  March,  1867. 
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“It  reads  as  follows : 

‘An  Act  for  the  Pnaiiotion  of  Medical  Science,  and  to  Prevent  the 
Traffic  in  Human  Bodies  in  tlie  City  of  Philadelphia  and  County  of  Alle- 
gheny. 

“ 'Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  Assembly  met, 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  hy  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  any  public  officer 
in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  or  County  of  Allegh.eny,  having  charge  thereof 
or  control  over  the  same,  shall  give  permission  to  any  physician  or  surgeon 
of  the  same  city  or  county,  upon  his  rc(|uest  made  therefor,  to  take  the 
bodies  of  deceased  persons  required  to  be  buried  at  the  public  expense,  to  be 
by  him  used  within  the  State  for  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  prefer- 
ence being  giving  to  medical  schools,  ])ublic  and  pri\'ate;  and  said  bodies  to 
be  distributed  to  and  among  the  /same,  e(|uitably,  the  number  assigned  to 
each  being  proportioned  to  that  of  its  students:  provided,  however,  that  if  the 
deceased  person,  during  his  or  her  last  sickness,  of  his  or  her  own  accord,  shall 
request  to  he  buried;  or  if  any  person,  claiming  to  he  and  satisfying  the 
])roper  authorities  that  he  or  she  is  of  kindred  to  the  deceased,  shall  ask 
to  have  the  body  for  burial,  it  shall  he  surrendered  for  interment;  or,  if 
such  deceased  person  was  a stranger  or  tra^•eler,  who  died  suddenly,  the 
body  shall  be  buried,  and  shall  not  he  handed  over  as  aforesaid. 

“ ‘Section  2.  Every  physician  or  surgeon,  before  receiving  any  such 
dead  body,  shall  give  to  the  projier  authorities  surrendering  the  same  to  him. 
a sufficient  bond  that  each  body  shall  he  used  only  for  the  promotion  of 
medical  science  within  this  state:  and  whosoever  shall  use  such  body  or 
bodies  for  any  other  purpose,  or  shall  remove  the  same  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  State:  and  whosoever  shall  sell  or  buy  such  body  or  bodies,  or  in  any 
way  traffic  in  the  same,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  shall, 
on  conviction,  be  imprisoned  for  a term  not  exceeding  five  years,  at  hard 
labor,  in  the  county  jail. 

(Signed)  “ ‘L.  H.  H.vll, 

“ ‘Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

“ ‘John  P.  Glass, 
“‘Speaker  of  House  Rep. 

“ ‘Approved  INlarch  18,  1867. 

“ ‘John  \X.  Geauy,  Govenior.’ 

“Such  is  the  law  obtained  from  the  legislature  through  the  action  of  this 
College  in  its  corporate  capacity. 

“A  law,  the  humane  ])rovisions  of  which  were  fir.st  ]iartially  established 

in  Edinburgh  in  1505,  and  yet  more  e.xtended  in  Erance  after  the  revolution 

of  1798.  and  under  the  First  Empire;  and  the  wisdom  of  which  was  observed 
by  the  British  Parliament  in  a statute  only  of  late,  when  a frightful  crime 
revealed  its  necessity. 

“All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

“Signed  liy  the  committee. 

“Wm.  S.  Eorues,  M.  D.,  Chairnian.’' 
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On  motion  t)f  Dr.  Rodman,  the  College  of  Physicians  unanimonsly 
passed  a vote  of  thanks  for  “the  able  and  successful  exertions”  made  to  ob- 
tain this  law. 

After  the  passage  of  the  above  act,  a voluntary  association  of  the 
teachers  of  anatomy  was  formed  in  Philadelphia.  This  association  was  com- 
posed of  the  demonstrators  in  the  chartered  and  private  schools  of  anatomy. 
By-laws  were  agreed  upon,  and  an  ecjuitable  distribution  of  the  unclaimed 
bodies  was  begun  accordingly — the  number  assigned  to  each  school  being 
in  proportion  to  its  students.  For  some  years  the  number  of  bodies  thus 
obtained  was  sufficient. 

This  voluntary  association  of  anatomists  in  Philadelphia  continued  in 
operation  until  it  was  superseded  by  the  Act  of  June,  1883,  which  extended 
the  Act  of  1867  every  county  in  the  state,  and  provided  specifically  the 
machinery  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  unclaimed  bodies  required 
to  be  buried  at  the  public  expense.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Act  of 
1867  was  necessarily  restricted  to  Philadelphia  and  the  county  of  Allegheny. 

As  the  number  of  medical  students  coming  to  Philadelphia  increased, 
however,  and  as  knowledge  of  a higher  grade  in  anatomy,  very  properly, 
was  exacted  of  e^Try  student,  a greater  number  of  dead  bodies  was  needed. 
In  a few  years  it  was  discovered  that  in  the  Act  of  1867  the  words  “shall  give 
pcnitissioii  to  take  the  bodies  of  deceased  persons  required  to  be  buried  at 
the  public  expense,”  did  not  bind  certain  officials  who  had  control  of  the 
bodies.  Thus,  when  these  bodies  were  asked  for,  more  than  one  of  the 
officials  said,  “Yes,  go  and  take  them,  permission  is  gi\-en,  that  is  the  law,” 
it  was  found  that  these  very  bodies  now  so  civilly  permitted  to  be  taken,  had 
already  vanished.  They  could  not  be  found. 

The  “Medical  News,”  of  Philadelphia,  in  its  issue  of  23d  of  December, 
1882,  says,  in  relation  to  the  coroner  and  the  unclaimed  bodies  under  his 
control : “Indeed,  lie  states,  that  in  accordance  with  his  view  of  the  law 

(the  Act  of  1867)  it  is  his  duty  to  have  them  buried,  and  that  after  he  has 
given  the  certificate  of  death  his  control  over  them  ceases.” 
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'Die  coroner  owned  and  conducted  at  this  time  the  riiiladelphia  School 
of  Anatomy.  As  tlie  head  of  a ])rivate  school  of  anatomy  he  was  a member 
of  the  association  of  anatomists  ha\’ing  the  equitable  distrihntion  of  the  un- 
claimed l:odies.  At  a meeting  of  this  association  held  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  during  the  last  week  of  1882  for  the  purpose  of  revising  and 
extending  the  Act  of  1867,  it  was  mo\ed  that  the  words  “give  ])ermission”  be 
stricken  out  aiid  the  word  deliver  he  inserted,  so  that  the  act  would  read, 
“That  coroners  (and  other  mentioned  officials)  shall  deli\'er  such  body  or 
bodies,”  etc. 

The  coroner  then  aro.se  and  ohjected,  saying,  among  other  things,  that 
he  warned  us  such  wording  of  the  act  would  defeat  its  passage  iu  the  legis- 
lative assembly. 

Dr.  Forbes  re])lied  that  if  the  words  “shall  deliver"  were  not  inserted, 
e.Kjjerience  taught  us  the  law  w'ould  not  lie  worth  the  ])aper  upon  which  it 
was  printed.  He  moved  that  the  advice  of  counsel  he  sought,  which  was 
done.  Fhe  words  “sliall  deliver”  are  now  in  the  law,  and  pro\e  its  chief 
Ijinding  quality. 

Had  public  officials  given  an  honest  comi)liance  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Act  of  1867,  there  would  not  have  been  occasion  for  any  prosecutions, 
and  the  law  of  1883  'would  not  have  been  necessary.  But  as  the  law  stood  ii 
w^as  ineffective,  owing  to  misconstruction  of  its  provisions,  and  the  abuses 
which  grew  out  of  the  greed  of  certain  men  whose  purses  were  fattened  to 
a very  small  extent  by  very  small  operations.  Favoritism  for  a time  held 
sw'ay,  and  certain  men  and  certain  institutions  profited  thereby  to  the  great 
disadvantage  <;f  others  which  were  far  more  worthy  than  the  offenders 
against  the  true  purpose  of  the  law'. 

In  December,  1882,  Dr.  William  S.  Forbes,  then  Demonstrator  of  x^nat- 
omy  in  the  regular  course  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  was  arre.sted  on  a 
charge  of  having  cons])ired  to  rob  graves  in  Lel^anon  cemetery  of  the  bodies 
of  its  dead.  He  was  indicted,  and  was  brought  to  trial  March  12,  1883,  and 
on  March  17,  the  jury  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  the  city  and  county 
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of  Philadelphia,  declared  hy  its  verdict  that  Demonstrator  Forhes  was  “not 
guilty”  of  the  offense  charged  against  him;  whereupon  he  was  discharged 
hy  the  court,  and  left  the  house  of  justice  an  honorably  vindicated  man. 

But  Dr.  Forbes’  arrest,  indictment,  and  trial  made  strange  associations 
and  strange  fellowsinps;  he  was  not  supported  where  he  should  have  been, 
and  those  who  should  have  .stood  closest  to  him  during  his  persecution — 
for  such  it  was — turned  away,  and  left  him  to  make  the  light  alone ; lint 
at  the  same  time  Forhes  found  friends,  and  they  .shared  the  victory  of  the 
acquittal.  This  was  a great  service  to  the  cause  of  medical  education,  and 
Ihe  jirofession  finally,  although  somewhat  tardily,  accorded  Forhes  the  honor 
due. 

After  the  trial  the  following  editorial  comment  appeared  in  the  columns 
f)f  the  “Philadelphia  IiKjuirer"  : 

“The  result  of  the  trial  of  Dr.  h'orbes  is  precisely  that  which  was  ex- 
pected hy  all  fair  and  intelligent  men.  The  prosecution  was  begun  under  the 
pressure  of  a great  and  unpardoning  public  clamor,  and  it  is  the  highest 
tribute  to  the  wise  integrity  of  our  courts  that,  unaffected  hy  public  clamor, 
a case  of  so  much  importance  has  been  determined  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  highe.st  principles  of  law  and  justice.” 

In  the  “(lermantown  Telegraph”  of  V\’ednesday,  March  21,  1883,  there 
appeared  an  editorial  which  contained  a brief  history  of  the  Forhes  case,  and 
which  in  this  connection  is  interesting.  The  article  appeared  under  the 
caption  of  “Medical  Science  Vindicated,”  and  read  thus; 

“On  Saturday  last.  Dr.  Forbes,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  who  was  on  trial  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  this 
city,  on  a charge  of  conspiracy  to  rob  the  graves  in  Lebanon  cemetery  of 
the  bodies  of  tbe  dead,  was  after  a full  and  fair  trial  acquitted  of  tbe  charge, 
and  left  the  court  amid  the  congratulations  of  his  friends  and  of  the  public. 
It  appeared  hy  the  testimony  in  the  case  that  Jefferson  Medical  College 
educates  annually  six  hundred  students  in  the  science  of  medicine,  and  that 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  training  is  that  each  one  of  these  students  shall 
in  the  course  of  his  term  dissect  entirely  one  human  body.  Dr.  Forbes  being 
in  charge  of  that  department,  had  of  course  received  the  bodies  for  dis- 
section and  kept  a record  of  them,  but  wa.s  careful  not  to  know  from  what 
source  they  were  obtained.  Many  of  course  came  from  the  almshouse,  the 
hospitals,  the  prison,  the  public  institutions,  from  Potter’s  Field,  from  the 
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Coroner’s  office,  and  from  other  soiuxes  peculiar  to  the  unclaimed  dead.  But 
in  the  case  under  trial  it  appeared  that  a numher  of  bodies  of  colored  persons 
had  been  taken  from  Lebanon  cemetery — from  trenches  or  deep  pits  in  which 
dozens  of  dead  bodies  were  buried  in  common,  and  wbicb  but  for  that  regular 
relief  would  soon  have  been  overflowing.  A sensational  newspaper  employed 
one  of  the  private  detectives  of  Pinkerton’s  public  bureau,  and  between  tbem 
they  worked  up  the  case  so  successfully  as  to  have  caught  some  of  the  parties 
engaged  in  carrying  off  the  bodies.  There  is  a bill  now  pending  in  the 
legislature,  which  it  is  to  he  hoped  will  pass,  making  it  lawful  to  supply 
medical  institutions  with  bodies  for  dissection  from  the  public  sources  named 
above.” 

The  Forbes  trial  in  tbe  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  forms  an  important 
])art  of  the  history  of  medical  education  in  the  Lhiited  States,  in  that  it 
finally  compelled  the  public  and  the  legislative  mind  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  1867  to  every  county  in  th.e  state,  and  made  it  obligatory  on 
the  part  of  the  officials,  coroners  included,  to  deliver  the  bodies  under  their 
control  which  are  to  be  buried  at  the  public  expense.  Alany  states  in  tbe 
union  followed  the  e.xample  and  adopted  laws  similar  to  that  in  force  in 
Penn.sylvania.  The  trend  of  the  medical  mind  on  this  matter  may  he  ob- 
tained from  an  examination  of  the  medical  journals  extending  from  Novem- 
ber, 1882,  to  May,  1883,  notably  the  “Medical  News,’’  the  “New  York 
INfedical  Journal,’'  the  “Medical  Times,’’  and  the  “Medical  ^md  Surgical 
Reporter.’’ 

d'he  movement  looking  to  an  amendment  of  the  existing  law,  which 
was  so  insufficient  as  to  i)e  comparatively  useless,  was  .started  soon  after 
the  arrest  of  Dr.  Forbes,  and  before  bis  case  was  brought  to  trial.  At  this 
time  other  organizations  than  the  College  of  Physicians  had  become  interested 
in  the  matter,  and  among  these  was  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  So- 
ciety. At  a meeting  of  the  society  held  January  3,  1883,  the  following 
re.solutions  were  offered  and  adopted : 

“Resolved , That  a committee  of  three  l>e  appointed  to  present  the  views 
of  this  society  to  the  legislature  of  the  state,  urging  such  alteration  in  the 
act  entitled  ‘An  act  for  the  promotion  of  medical  science  and  for  preventing 
traffic  in  human  Inxlies,  as  may  further  promote  the  designs  of  the  original 
act.’  ” 
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The  views  of  the  society  were  embodied  in  a petition  prepared  l)y  the 
committee,  and  were  presented  to  the  legislature  in  support  of  the  proposed 
hill.  Other  agencies  and  influences  were  also  brought  to  bear  in  favor  of 
the  new  act,  and  of  such  character  that  the  prejudices  of  the  occasion  were 
swept  away  and  the  new  and  much  inpiroved  “Anatomical  Act’’  was  placed 
upon  the  statute  hooks  of  Pennsylvania.  The  petition  emanating  from  the 
l^hiladelphia  Ccninty  Medical  Society  was  a logical  argument  in  support  of 
the  new  act,  and  is  of  sufficient  hi.storical  interest  to  find  a place  in  this 
chai)ter.  Tt  follows ; 


“To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 

Pennsylvania. 

“The  petition  of  the  undersigned  shows  that  they  present  herewith  the 
draft  of  ‘An  Act  for  the  Promotion  of  Medical  Science  by  the  Distribution 
and  use  of  Unclaimed  Human  Bodies  for  Scientific  Purposes,  through  a 
Board  created  for  that  Purpose,  and  to  Prevent  Unauthorized  Uses  and 
Traffic  in  Human  Bodies,'  which  they  pray  your  honorable  bodies  to  enact 
into  a law'  for  the  following  reasons: 

“It  will  increase  the  necessary  facilities  for  medical  education  w’ithin 
this  state,  and  will  materially  aid  in  preventing  desecration  of  burial  grounds. 
Your  petitioners  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  argue  the  point  that  the  repeated 
dissection  of  the  human  body  is  necessary  before  any  student  of  medicine 
should  be  allowed  to  take  charge  of  the  health  and  lives  of  the  community. 
No'  woman  in  childbirth,  no  person  the  victim  of  accident,  no  sufferer  from 
disease  is  .safe  in  the  hands  of  men  ignorant  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
body. 

“Tbe  only  proj:)er  method  to  supply  this  knowdedge  is  tO'  furnish  by  law' 
the  bodies  of  tho.se  wdio  have  no  friends  or  relatives  wdiose  feelings  could 
be  wounded  by  their  dissection.  This  was  done  by  the  Anatomy  Act  of  1867. 
But  this  act  is  defective  in  that  its  application  is  limited  to  the  counties  of 
Philadelphia  and  Allegheny,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  unclaimed  dead  human 
bodies  is  not  furnished,  and  it  does  not  provide  specifically  the  machinery  for 
an  equitable  distribution  of  tbe  dead  bodies  so  given  for  dissection. 

“In  the  Session  of  1881-2,  there  were  in  the  dissecting  and  operative 
surgery  classes  of  the  Philadelphia  Aledical  and  Dental  Colleges  1,493 
dents.  Each  student  pursues  his  studies  in  anatomy  during  two  years.  If 
he  be  allowed  to  dissect  one-balf  of  one  body  a year — including  also  the 
practice  of  operations  upon  the  same — this  w'ould  require  746  dead  bodies. 
The  professors  w'ould  need  for  their  lectures  about  50  more,  making  in  all 
796  ‘subjects.’  But  during  that  same  session  the  number  actually  available 
for  use  from  all  sources  w'as  only  405.  This  is  only  one-half  of  the  smallest 
number  reasonable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  desirableness  of  a larger  number 
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to  afford  all  the  facilities  a great  commonwealth  should  give  its  citizens, 
who  can  obtain  their  needful  knowledge  in  no  other  way  that  is  lawful. 

“That  it  is  ‘needful’  one  will  readily  see  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  want  of  such  knowledge  renders  doctors  liable  to  suits  for  malnractice, 
which  suits  are  upon  the  calendar  of  well  nigh  every  court  of  the  state.  The 
scanty  supply  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  unclaimed  dead  of  one  county  are 
the  only  ones  that  are  given  for  dissection,  although  the  students  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  state  in  large  numbers,  as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  this 
and  other  countries.  (The  present  law,  it  is  true,  applies  to  Allegheny 
county,  but  this  is  practically  of  no  use  to  the  Philadelphia  colleges.) 

“During  the  ten  years,  1873-1883,  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  alone,  out  of  a total  number  of  over  10,000 
students,  there  were  2,686  from  Pennsylvania:  of  this  number  1,172  were 
from  Philadelphia  and  1,514  from  other  parts  of  the  state.  In  view  of  these 
important  facts  it  would  seem  but  just  that  the  unclaimed  and  uncared-for 
dead  who  must  be  a burden  upon  the  tax-payers  of  the  several  counties  of 
the  state  for  burial  sbould  be  given  to  tbe  medical  schools  to  supply  this 
urgent  need  for  dissecting  material  by  students  from  every  county  in  the 
state. 

“And  your  petitioners  will  every  pray,  etc.” 

THE  PRESENT  ANATOMICAL  ACT. 

“AN  ACT  for  the  promotion  of  medical  science  by  the  distribution  and 
use  of  unclaimed  human  bodies  for  scientific  purposes  through  a board 
created  for  that  purpose  and  to  prevent  unauthorized  uses  and  traffic  in  human 
bodies. 

“Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  professors  of  anatomy,  the 
professors  of  surgery,  the  demonstrators  of  anatomy,  and  the  demonstrators 
of  surgery  of  the  medical  and  dental  schools  and  colleges  of  this  Common- 
wealth, which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  become  incorporated,  togetber  with, 
one  representative  from  each  of  the  unincorporated  schools  of  anatomy  or 
practical  surgery,  within  this  commonwealth,  in  which  there  are  from  time 
to  time,  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  such  representatives,  shall  be  not 
less  than  five  scholars,  shall  be  and  hereby  are  constituted  a board  for  the 
distribution  and  delivery  of  dead  human  bodies,  hereinafter  described,  to 
and  among  sucb  persons  as,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  entitled 
thereto.  The  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  * at 
Philadelphia,  shall  call  a meeting  of  said  board  for  organization  at  a time 
and  place  to  be  fixed  by  him  within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 
The  said  board  shall  have  full  power  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  its 
government,  and  to  appoint  and  remove  proper  officers,  and  shall  keep  full 
and  complete  minutes  of  its  transactions;  and  records  .shall  also  he  kept  under 
its  direction  of  all  bodies  received  and  distributed  by  said  board,  and  of  the 

* Professor  Joseph  Leidy,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  etc.  \v."is  the  Professor  of  Anatomy 
in  the  Ihiiversity  of  Pennsylvania  at  tlie  time.  Professor  Leidy  called  the  first  meeting  of 
the  hoard  for  organization  and  presided  at  this  meeting,  and  was  elected  its  first  president. 
Tic  continued  to  preside  at  every  annual  meeting  of  the  hoard  until  his  death,  in  1891. 
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])ersons  to  whom  the  same  may  he  distriliiited,  which  minutes  and  records 
shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  each  member  of  said  hoard,  and 
of  any  district  attorney  of  any  county  within  this  Commonwealth. 

“Section  2.  All  public  officers,  agents  and  servants,  and  all  officers, 
agents  and  .servants  of  any  and  every  county,  city,  township,  horongh,  district 
and  other  municipality,  and  of  any  and  every  alms-house,  pri.sou,  morgue, 
hospital,  or  other  public  institution  having  charge  or  control  over  dead  human 
bodies,  required  to  be  buried  at  the  public  expense,  are  hereby  required  to 
notify  the  said  board  of  distribution  or  such  persons  as  may,  from  time 
to  time,  be  designated  by  said  hoard  or  its  duly  authorized  officer  or  agent, 
whenever  any  such  body  or  bodies  come  to  his  or  their  possession,  charge  or 
control,  and  shall,  without  fee  or  reward  deliver  such  body  or  bodies,  and  per- 
mit and  suffer  the  said  board  and  its  agents,  and  the  ])bysicians  and  surgeons 
from  time  to  time  designated  Ijy  them,  who  may  compl}'  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  to  take  and  remove  all  such  bodies  to  be  used  within  this  state  for 
the  advancement  of  medical  science,  but  no  such  notice  need  he  given  nor 
shall  any  such  body  be  delivered  if  any  ])erson  claiming  to^  be  and  satisfying 
the  authorities  in  charge  of  said  body  that  he  or  she  is  of  kindred  or  is 
related  by  marriage  to-  the  deceased,  shall  claim  the  said  body  for  burial, 
but  it  shall  be  surrendered  for  interment,  nc.r  shall  the  notice  he  given  or 
body  delivered  if  such  deceased  person  was  a traveler  who  died  suddenly,  in 
which  case  the  said  body  shall  be  buried. 

“Section  3.  The  said  body  or  their  duly  authorized  agent  may  take  and 
receive  such  bodies  so  delivered  as  aforesaid,  and  shall,  upon  receiving  them, 
distribute  and  deliver  them  to-  and  among  the  schools,  colleges,  physicians 
and  surgeons  aforesaid,  in  manner  following : Those  bodies  needed  for  lec- 

tures and  demonstrations  by  the  said  schools  and  colleges  incorporated  and 
unincorporated  shall  first  be  supplied,  the  remaining  bodies  shall  then  be 
distributed  proportionately  and  equitably,  preference  being  given  to  said 
schools  and  colleges,  the  number  assigned  to  each  to  be  based  upon  the  number 
of  students  in  each  dissecting  or  operative  surgery  clasSj  which  number  shall 
be  reported  to  the  board  at  such  times  as  it  may  direct.  Instead  of  receiv- 
ing and  delivering  said  bodies  themselves,  or  through  their  agents  or  ser- 
N’ants,  the  board  of  distribution  may,  from  time  to  time,  either  directly  or  by 
their  authorized  officer  or  agent,  designate  physicians  and  surgeons  who 
shall  receive  them,  and  the  number  which  each  shall  receive:  Provided 

alimys,  hoiv'ci’cr,  That  schools  and  colleges  incorporated  and  unincorporated, 
and  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  county  where  the  death  of  the  ])erson  or 
such  persons  described  takes  place,  shall  he  preferred  to  all  others;  And  pro- 
vided  also,  That  for  this  jntrpose  such  dead  body  shall  be  held  subject  to 
their  order  in  the  county  where  the  death  occurs  for  a period  not  less  than 
twent}'-four  hours. 

“Section  4.  The  said  hoard  may  employ  a carrier  or  carriers  for  the 
conveyance  of  said  bodies,  winch  shall  be  well  enclosed  within  a suitable 
encasement,  and  carefully  de])osited  free  from  public  observation.  .Said  car- 
rier shall  obtain  receipts  by  name,  or  if  the  person  be  unknown  by  a descrip- 
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tion  of  each  l:)od3^  delivered  by  him,  and  shall  deposit  said  receipt  with  the 
secretary  of  the  said  hoard. 

“Section  5.  No  school,  college,  physician  or  surgeon  shall  he  allowed 
or  permitted  to  receive  any  such  bocly  or  bodies  until  a bond  shall  have 
been  given  to  the  Commonwealth  by  such  ])hysician  or  surgeon,  or  by  or  in 
behalf  of  such  school  or  college,  to  be  approved  by  the  prothonotary  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  in  and  for  the  count\^  in  which  such  physician  or 
surgeon  shall  reside,  or  in  whicli  such  school  or  college  may  he  situate, 
and  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  said  prothonotary,  which  bond  shall  he  in  the 
penal  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  that  all  such  bodies  which 
the  said  physician  or  surgeon,  or  the  said  school  or  college  shall  receive  there- 
after shall  he  used  only  for  the  promotion  of  medical  science  within  this 
State,  and  whosoever  shall  sell  or  hu\'  such  body  or  bodies,  or  in  any  way 
traffic  in  the  same,  or  shall  transmit  or  con\-ey  or  cause  tO'  procure  to  he 
transmitted  or  conveyed  said  body  or  bodies,  tO'  any  place  outside  of  this 
State,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  shall  on  conviction,  he 
liable  to  a fine  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  or  he  imprisoned  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  one  year. 

“Section  6.  Neither  the  Commonwealth  nor  any  county  or  municipality, 
nor  any  officer,  agent  or  servant  thereof,  shall  he  at  any  expense  by  reason 
of  the  delivery  or  distrihntion  of  any  such  body,  but  all  the  expense  thereof 
and  of  said  board  of  distribution  shall  he  paid  by  those  receiving  the  bodies, 
in  such  manner  as  may  he  specified  by  said  hoard  of  distrihntion,  or  other- 
wise agreed  upon. 

“Section  7.  That  any  person  having  duties  enjoined  upon  him  by  the 
provisions  of  this  act  who  shall  neglect,  refuse  or  omit  to  perform  the  same 
as  hereby  recpured,  shall  on  conviction  thereof,  he  liable  to  a fine  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

“Section  8.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  he 
and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

“APPROVED — d’iie  13th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1883. 

“ROBERT  E.  P.VTTISON, 

“Governor.” 


Dr.  William  H.  Pancoast. 


(From  painting  in  Library  of  Jefferson  Medical  College.  By  B.  Ulile,  1886.) 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

William  H.  Pancoast — Rocers — Samuel  W.  Cross — Parvin. 

N 1862  William  H.  Pancoast,  less  than  thirty  years  old,  returned 
from  his  studies  abroad,  and  was  appointed  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  in  this  school  of  medicine.  This  appointment  was  the 
first  addition  to  the  regular  teaching  force,  and  it  was  a source 
of  gratification  to  Dr.  Dnnglison,  the  Dean,  when  arranging  “matter"  for 
the  announcement  of  the  session  of  1863-64,  that  the  name  of  “Wfilliam  H. 
Pancua.st,  Demonstrator  of  .Vnatomy,"  added  to  the  customary  list  of  Trus- 
tees and  Professors,  just  filled  one  page  of  that  annual  publication.  But 
the  name  of  the  younger  Pancoast  was  added  for  another  purpose  than  the 
mere  “filling  up”  of  a page;  he  himself  was  needed  as  an  assistant  to  his 
father,  and  to  the  school,  for  just  then  there  was  much  important  work  de- 
voh'ing  upon  the  chairs  of  anatomy  and  surgery.  At  the  time,  Jefferson 
was  training  surgeons  for  service  in  the  union  army,  and  the  assistance  of 
demonstrators  was  recpiired  to  prepare  them  properly  for  field  and  hospital 
duty. 

William  H.  Pancoast  was  horn  in  Philadeljihia,  October  16,  1835.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  graduated  from  Haverford  with  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  His  master’s  degree  was  subsequently  conferred  by  the  same  college. 
His  ])receptor  in  medical  studies  was  his  father,  Joseph  I’ancoast.  In  con- 
nection with  his  studies,  William  took  the  regular  Jefferson  course,  and 
was  graduated  M.  D.,  in  1856.  He  then  went  abroad  and  devoted  two  and 
a half  years  more  to  study  in  the  great  hospitals  of  London,  Edinburgh, 
Paris.  Vienna,  and  Berlin. 

‘AVhile  in  Paris,”  .says  one  of  his  biographers.  Dr.  Pancoast  “was  a 
.special  student  with,  and  often  the  assistant  of,  the  distinguished  Erench 
surgeon  Civiale,  who  wished  him  to-  settle  in  Paris  as  his  assistant;”  Imt  this 
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otfer  he  respectfully  declined.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  and  began 
practice  in  Philadelphia,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  surgery,  and  also  to 
pri\’ate  teaching,  especially  of  anatomy.  He  was  thus  engaged,  in  1862. 
when  the  Jefferson  Faculty  called  him  to  All  the  new  appointment  of  demon- 
strator. In  1874  he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  ^Vnatomy  in  Jefferson,  and 
was  a member  of  its  Faculty  until  1885,  he  resigned  his  ]>rofessor- 

ship.  At  the  time,  he  contemplated  an  extended  European  tour,  but  was 
persuaded  to  change  his  plans  and  accept  the  chair  of  General  Descriptive 
and  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Anatomy  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Pancoast  died  in  January,  1897.  He  was  prominent  in  professional 
circles  outside  the  class-room  and  the  clinic,  and  held  a membership  in  many 
of  the  great  medical  societies  of  the  United  States.  He  was  vice-]U'esident 
of  the  Anferican  Medical  Association  in  1884,  and  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  work  of  national,  state,  and  local  medical  societies. 

In  the  fifty-third  annual  announcement  the  Faculty  of  Jefferson  caused 
this  paragraph  to  be  inserted:  “The  Board  of  Trustees  has  appointed  to  the 

vacant  chair  of  Aledical  Chemistry  and  Toxicolog}',  Professor  Robert  E. 
Rogers,  for  twenty-five  years  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  well  known  as  an  eminent 
chemist  and  able  lecturer  and  teacher.  The  Faculty  feel  that  they  have 
reason  to^  congratulate  the  friends  of  the  sch(X)l  upon  this  accession  of 
strength.” 

Professor  Rcjgers  was  a native  of  Baltimore,  born  in  1813.  He  was 
early  an  orphan,  and  his  education  and  the  shaping  of  his  young  life  de- 
volved u])on  his  elder  brother,  who  became  a Professor  in  William  and  Mary 
College,  later  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  who  at  one  time  wxis  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Virginia.  Robert  was  educated  at  William 
and  Mary,  and  after  an  attempt  at  civil  engineering  with  indifferent  success, 
he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine,  cvhich  was  more  congenial  to  his  tastes 
than  the  pursuit  originally  intended  for  him.  His  preceptor  in  medicine 
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was  Hare;  the  University  was  his  alma  mater;  his  degree  of  M.  D.  was  con- 
ferred in  1836;  and  his  thesis  was  lamored  with  publication  in  the  “American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences.” 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  his  career,  13r.  Rogers  was  in  some  promi- 
nent manner  identified  with  the  work  of  medical  education.  In  1841  he 
began  to  deliver  lectures  on  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
in  the  next  year  he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  AI*edica 
in  that  institution.  In  1852  he  was  called  to-  the  same  chair  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  successor  to  his  brother.  Dr.  John  B.  Rogers.  Here 
he  gained  prominence  in  scientific  circles,  and  also  established  a wide  repu- 
tation as  a medico-legal  expert  in  toxicology.  His  mind  was  “marvelously 
]iractical,  inventive,  many-sided,  and  rich  in  resources.”  In  1862  he  was  ap- 
pointed Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  and  assigned  to-  duty  in  the  large  Military 
Hospital  in  West  Philadelphia.  While  there  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
one  hand,  the  result  of  an  accident.  In  1864  he  was  appointed,  with  an  asso- 
ciate chemist,  to  investigate  the  processes  of  refining  silver  at  the  mint  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  result  of  his  work  was  so  effective  as  to-  lead  to  ex- 
tensive reforms  in  the  refining  processes  in  that  city,  in  San  Francisco,  and 
in  the  government’s  assay  office  in  New  York. 

The  sweeping  changes  in  the  University  curriculum  and  methods  in 
1877  were  distasteful  to  Professor  Rogers,  as  well  as  to  several  others  of 
its  Faculty,  and  he  therefore  readily  accepted  the  chair  of  Medical  Chemistry 
and  Toxicology  in  Jefferson,  which  then  was  made  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Professor  Rand.  At  this  time  Rogers  was  si.xty-four  years  old,  yet  in  the 
vigor  of  physical  manhood  and  with  mental  faculties  undisturbed  by  the 
arduous  work  of  years.  He  was  identified  with  the  life  of  Jefferson  several 
years,  and  was  a popular  teacher,  loved  and  honored  by  his  students,  and 
esteemed  by  his  colleagues  of  the  Faculty.  He  was  known  by  his  works, 
his  strict  integrity  of  character,  and  his  ever  courteous,  gentle  manners.  He 
died  in  1884,  the  year  after  he  was  honored  by  Dickinson  College  with  the 
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degree  of  LL.  I).  His  \ acant  chair  was  next  filled  by  J.  W.  Mallet,  M.  D., 
LL.  D„  F.  R.  S. 

Like  his  distinguished  father,  the  younger  Gross  was  graduated  by 
Jefferson,  class  of  ’57,  just  twenty-seven  years  after  the  elder  Gross  had 
left  the  school  to  begin  his  active  career.  Cut  in  many  respects  the  youths 
of  these  two  great  teachers  were  radically  different:  the  elder  Gross,  when 
he  first  took  up  the  study  of  medicine,  found  himself  lamentably  deficient  in 
education  in  the  elementary  branches,  and  it  devolved  u])on  him  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  his  own  knowledge.  The  son,  when  he  began  the  .study  of 
medicine,  was  fresh  from  the  college  course,  having  been  educated  at  Shelby 
College,  Kentucky.  Samuel  D.  Gross,  the  father,  had  been  a medical  pupil  un- 
der the  preceptorship  of  George  McClellan,  and  in  1828  was  graduated  from 
the  College  which  he  founded  hardly  more  than  three  years  before ; Samuel 
W.  Gross  began  his  medical  studies  under  his  own  father,  continued  them  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  and  finished  them 
at  Jeffer.son. 

After  leaving  college.  Dr.  Gross  spent  some  time  in  medical  study  in 
Furope,  and  when  he  returned  he  began  the  battle  of  life  in  active  ipractice, 
hut  soon  found  himself  in  an  editorial  capacity  in  the  office  of  the  “North 
American  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,”  which  his  father  had  founded.  But 
the  duties  of  editorship  he  soon  laid  aside  and  took  up  another  and,  to  him, — • 
and  to  his  country, — a far  more  important  work.  In  1861  he  entered  the 
service  as  Brigade  Surgeon,  Lhiited  States  Volunteers,  and  was  Medical 
Director  of  the  h'iftli  Di\'ision,  Army  of  the  (3hio,  until  the  summer  of  1862. 
Ills  subsequent  ser\ices  were  largely  in  connection  with  hospital  duty,  in 
New  York  harbor  until  the  summer  of  1863,  then  in  South  Carolina  and 
h'lorida,  another  year,  carrying  on  an  excellent  work  through  all  seasons, 
organizing  hospital  de])artments  ami  furnishing  them  with  .sufficient  surgical 
corps. 

In  1864  Dr.  Gross  was  assigned  to  duly  in  Haddington  Hospital  in 
Fhiladeljdiia,  where  he  was  [jlaced  in  charge,  and  where  in  recognition  of 
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his  services  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he 
returned  to  his  practice,  having  profited  hy  his  army  and  hospital  experience, 
and  soon  came  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  brightest  young  medical  men 
in  Philadelphia.  In  1869  he  came  intO'  the  life  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, first  in  the  capacity  of  lecturer  in  the  Summer  Course,  which  harl  been 
started  the  year  before.  On  the  list  his  name  followed  that  of  Keen,  and 
his  other  associates  of  the  “little  Faculty"  were  Da  Costa,  W.  H.  Pancoa.st. 
P)rinton,  Levis  and  Maury — seven  in  all,  each  of  them  just  beginning  his 
career  as  teacher ; and  of  the  number  five  were  ultimately  advanced  to  regular 
Professorships,  but  of  them  only  one  name,  that  (A  Keen,  still  remains  on 
the  College  rolls. 

From  1869  F:>  1882  Gross  was  associated  with  the  corps  of  instructors  in 
this  school,  and  in  connection  with  his  duties  in  the  College  he  combined 
those  of  active  practice  and  medical  writing,  both  as  contributor  and  author. 
He  was  a prolific  writer,  more  sO'  perhaps  that  his  father,  hut  the  time  <>f 
the  latter  was  largely  occupied  with  more  profitable  professional  employ- 
ments. The  son's  works  were  written  while  he  was  in  practice,  when  he 
was  able  tO'  indulge  his  literary  tastes,  while  with  his  father  it  was  very 
different.  But  in  much  of  the  son’s  writings  the  father  had  a share.  His 
own  chief  works  were  “Tumors  of  the  Mammary  Gland,"  1880,  and  “Dis- 
eases of  the  Male  Sexual  Organs,"  1881,  which  attracted  much  favorable 
comment  and  became  standard  with  the  profession. 

In  1882  Samuel  D.  Gross  resigned  the  active  duties  of  the  chair  of 
Surgery,  and  accepted  an  Emeritus  Professorship.  The  work  of  the  ch;iir 
was  then  divided,  and  the  younger  Gross  was  appointed  to  the  regular  luiculty, 
taking  the  Professorship  of  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery, 
while  the  chair  of  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery  was  assigned 
to  Dr.  Brinton.  As  an  incumbent  of  one  of  the  most  important  Faculty 
chairs  in  Jefferson,  Professor  Gross  acquitted  himself  with  much  credit,  sus- 
taining the  reputation  it  had  gained  under  the  teachings  of  his  distinguished 
father.  He  was  indeed  a model  teacher;  his  style  was  clear,  logical,  and 
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Iiis  words  were  always  to  tlie  point,  reaching  to  the  very  Iwttom  of  every 
subject  he  touched  upon.  The  “Medical  News”  mentioned  him  as  a “learned 
surgeon,  deeply  versed  not  only  in  the  medical  literature  oi  his  own  language, 
but  also  in  that  of  Germany  and  France." 

In  alluding  to  his  qualities  and  professional  skill.  Dr.  Henry’s  work 
says  of  Gross,  “as  an  operator  he  was  bold  and  self-reliant,  and  .systematic 
in  the  highest  degree.  * He  was  fertile  of  resources,  undaunted  and 

well  able  tO'  meet  and  deal  with  the  contingencies  of  operative  surgery.  His 
operations  were  well  done  to  the  end.”  As  a lecturer  he  was  eloquent,  earnest, 
and  enthusiastic,  and  possessed  the  fortunate  power  of  readily  imparting  his 
own  knowledge  to  others. 

Samuel  W.  Gross  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1837,  and  he  died 
in  Philadelphia  in  1889.  He  was  identified  with  the  history  of  Jefferson  for 
twenty  years — 1869-1889.  His  successor  in  the  chair  of  Principles  of 

Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery  was  William  W.  Keen,  its  present  incumbent. 

Pannn. — In  1883  the  chair  of  Obstetrics,  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Wallace,  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Theojihilus  Parvin,  IM.  D.. 
LL.D.,  an  obstetrician  of  wide  repute  and  a gynecologist  of  distinguished 
prominence.  At  the  time  he  was  called  tO'  a Professorship  in  Jeffer.son,  Dr. 
Parvin  was  a resident  of  Indianapolis,  and  was  well  known  in  all  mecUcal 
educational  circles,  especially  in  the  states  west  of  Ohio. 

Dr.  Parvin  was  born  in  Buenos  Ayres,  January  9,  1829,  but  was  of  dis- 
tinctively American  parentage,  his  father,  a graduate  of  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  then  being  a temporary  resident  in  that  South  .\merican 
country.  The  son  was  educated  chiefly  in  LaFayette  College,  in  the  Uni- 
\-ersity  of  Indiana,  and  afterward  (1852)  received  his  medical  degree  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  His  subsequent  career  for  several  years 
belonged  to  the  west  and  southwest,  and  in  that  field  he  earned  a high 
standing  in  professional  circles.  In  1864  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  and  after- 
ward held  the  Professorship  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Diseases  of  WMmen  in 
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tlie  same  institution.  For  fourteen  consecutive  years  lie  held  chairs  in  the 
University  of  Louisville,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Indian- 
apolis, and  the  Medical  College  of  Indiana,  after  the  merger  with  the  school 
last  mentioned.  In  1882  he  returned  to.  the  University  of  Louisville,  hut  in 
1883  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren in  the  Jefferson  Merlical  College. 

From  the  time  he  came  into  the  Faculty  of  this  school  until  his  death, 
Professor  Parvin  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  its  best  medical  instructors,  and 
in  Philadelphia,  always  a seat  of  medical  learning,  he  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  gynecologists  of  his  day.  His  death,  during  the  session  of 
1897-98,  was  a serious  loss  to  the  school,  and  was  especially  felt  in  Faculty 
circles,  and  also  in  the  many  important  medical  organizations  of  which  he 
was  a member.  The  chair  made  vacant  by  his  death  was  filled  by  giving  to 
the  Clinical  Professor,  F.  P.  Davis,  the  title  of  Profes.sor  of  Obstetrics,  with 
a .seat  in  the  Faculty. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Raising  the  STy\.Ni)ARDS  of  Education. 

N issuing  the  annual  announcement  for  the  fifty-seventh  course  of 
lectures,  the  Faculty  referred  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  the 
“])rosperity  of  the  school  continues  unahated."  They  appeared 
to  find  great  satisfaction  in  .setting  forth  the  large  attendance 
during  the  preceding  sessions,  and  also  in  furni.shing  the  public  with  infor- 
mation regarding  the  status  of  the  school,  such  as  the  aggregate  numher  of 
graduates  who  had  been  awarded  diplomas  in  medicine  (the  total  at  this  time 
was  7,666)  the  unsurpassed  facilities  for  obtaining  a thorough  medical  edu- 
cation offered  by  the  Jefferson  curriculum,  the  “spacious  and  well-ventilated 
lecture-rooms,  the  facilities  of  the  hospital,  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  labora- 
tory.” 

It  was  the  right  and  privilege  of  the  Faculty  to  proclaim  the  advantages 
of  their  school  to  the  medical  world.  The  excellence  of  its  Faculty  had  made 
it  what  it -was,  had  built  it  up  and  maintained  it,  and  the  credit  for  its  “una- 
hated pro.sperity"  still  belonged  to  the  Faculty.  The  Board  of  Trustees  had 
“grown  in  grace”  and  strength  with  the  growth  of  tlie  institution;  they  were 
the  owners  in  their  fiduciary  capacity  of  a magnificent  property,  Imt,  even 
now,  the  real  control  of  the  policy  of  the  school  remained  with  the  Faculty, 
although  the  latter  were  the  tenants  of  the  former.  It  was  still  the  association 
of  Professors  who  ])aid  the  hills  and  shared  the  profits,  Imt  their  course  of 
action  was  .so  business-like,  so  ]>ractical,  so  thorough,  that  the  Trustees  had 
only  to  learn  and  carry  out  the  requests  of  the  Faculty;  there  were  no  abuses, 
no  evils  to  correct,  no  offenses  to  punish.  Jealousies  and  quarrels  in  the 
Facultv  had  passed  away,  and  all  attention  was  directed  to  the  future 
and  its  ever-hrigiitening  ]iro.spects. 

In  tlie  F'aculty  body  there  was  just  cause  for  mutual  congratulations 
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wlien  the  attendance  upon  the  scliool  i^assed  the  six  hundred  mark,  and 
when  the  graduating  class  nuinhered  tN,vo  hundred  and  forty-seven.  This 
point  was  readied  in  March,  1882,  at  the  regular  commencement,  and  in 
June  following  the  names  of  three  more  graduates  were  added  to  the  list. 

At  this  time  the  fiuances  of  tlie  College  were  in  good  condition.  Tht 
revenues  passed  from  the  Dean  tO’  the  Faculty,  which  audited  the  bills,  paid 
the  maintenance  expenses,  and  the  residue — and  tliere  was  always  a healthful 
“residue”  in  those  days — was  di\-ided  among  the  Profes.sors  who  comprised 
the  Faculty.  The  Trustees  were  now  more  than  a nominal  body;  their  duties 
were  not  perfunctory,  for  they  were  the  real  power  of  the  College  in  all  its 
parts,  hut  that  power  ^\as  chiefly  delegated  to  the  associated  Professors  who 
Idled  the  principal  chairs  comprising  the  h'aculty.  There  had  been 
no  change  in  jiolicy,  and  there  had  not  been  an  occasion  in  more 
fhan  forty  years  wlien  the  'Frustees  found  it  necessary  to  step-  in, 
assert  their  authority,  and  settle  the  disputes  of  the  Faculty,  Neither  the 
minutes  of  the  Faculty  nor  of  the  'Fru.stees  disclose  a single  imstance  in  which 
the  latter  were  disposed  to  assert  themsehes  in  that  direction,  or  in  which 
the  former  sought  the  intervention  of  the  Trustees  to  settle  domestic  trou- 
bles, There  were  no  more  contentions  to  settle ; there  were  no  more  jealousies 
nor  rivalries  to  rerpiire  the  .strong  hand  of  the  Trustees  to  subdue;  and  still 
the  sch.ool  was  operated  on  ]>recisely  the  same  basis  as  when  strifes  and 
contentions  were  almost  a ])art  of  its  life,  and  were  so  common  as  to  occasion 
little  remark  in  professional  circles.  In  brief,  the  two  bodies  were  most 
cordially  related,  laboring  earnestly  together  for  the  success  and  honor  of  the 
institution.  The  conditions  were  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  Medical  Faculty, 
which  had  become  a respected  and  self-respecting  teaching  body. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifty-seventh,  session  the  customs  of  the  school 
had  not  materially  changed,  ft  was  still  “Fee  to  each  Professor,  $20 — in 
all,  $140;  matriculation  fee,  $5  to  he  paid  once  only;  graduation  fee,  v$30. 
Students  who  have  attended  two  full  courses  are  entitled  thereafter  tO'  attend 
free  of  charge,"  The  “Professors"  were  in  control — if  they  carried  them- 
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selves  as  they  should,  hut  if  not,  there  was  “a  power  behind  the  throne,"  a 
“Itoard  of  Trustees"  of  substantial  men  to  govern  and  to  safeguard  the  wel- 
fare of  the  institution.  Still  further  in  the  background  there  was  a self-con- 
stituted power  whose  censorship  over  the  school,  its  welfare  and  progress, 
was  working  out  new  plans  for  advancement;  striving  to  elevate  the  College 
and  its  standing:  seeking  to  draw  within  the  circle  of  its  workings  each  grad- 
uate as  he  left  the  school ; and  seeking  to  extend  the  name  and  fame  of  the  Col- 
lege. This  nev.-  power  and  factor  was  the  Alumni  Association,  composed  of 
Jefferson  graduates,  each  one  of  whom  realized  that  the  success  of  his  alma 
mater  was  his  own  success,  and  that  his  reputation  in  the  profession  was  in 
a measure  dependent  upon  the  standing  of  the  school  from  whence  came 
his  degree. 

The  iXlumni  Association  had  now  been  in  existence  hardly  more  than 
ten  years,  yet  these  had  been  years  of  influence  for  much  good.  Gross,  its 
first  President,  was  still  its  guiding  spirit.  There  were  others  besides  Gross 
in  the  Association  whose  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Jefferson  was  deep  and  as 
wholesome  as  h.is;  and  altogether  these  workers  constituted  a power  for  good 
in  the  life  of  the  College.  They  too  found  gratification  in  the  fact  that  ‘‘the 
])ros])erity  of  the  school  continues  unabated,"  at  the  opening  of  the  fifty-sev- 
enth session. 

However  gratifying  may  have  been  the  success  which  attended  the  ef- 
forts of  those  most  interested  during  the  session  referred  to,  the  results  of  the 
next  year  were  still  better,  for  at  the  end  of  the  course  in  1872  two  hundred 
and  forty-seven  diplomas  were  awarded.  Professor  Chapman  delivered  the 
address  to  the  graduates  bn  this  occasion,  and  he  congratulated  the  College 
management  on  the  remarkable  success  which  rewarded  the  efforts  of  the 
Trustees,  the  Faculty,  and  the  Alumni  Association.  All  who  heard  him  were 
strengthened  in  their  loyalty  to  the  system  of  higher  medical  education  which 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College  had  inaugurated  and  carried  into  successful 
operation.  President  Gardette,  of  the  P>oard  of  Trustees,  shared  opinions 
with  Chapman,  and  their  mutual  views  found  hearty  approval  with  the  an- 
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dience  that  filled  the  American  Academy  of  Music.  Both  orators  reviewed 
something  of  the  history  of  the  school,  and  mentioned  the  several  changes 
that  had  taken  place  during  recent  years. 

Changes,  however,  were  frecjuent  during  this  period.  Some  of  them 
were  of  a very  important  character,  and  all  tended  to  broaden  the  educa- 
tional foundation  on  which  the  school  rested.  After  the  close  of  the  session 
of  1882-83,  Professor  Wallace  was  admoni.shed  hy  failing  health  to  resign 
the  chair  of  Obstetrics,  and  also  the  Deanship,  hut  he  had  no  inclination  to 
sever  all  connection  with  the  College.  He  was  given  the  honorary  title  of 
Profes.sor  Emeritus,  which  he  held  for  two  sessions.  Wallace  had  been  an 
earnest  worker  in  the  school  for  several  years.  He  came  into  the  school  first 
in  a minor  capacity,  and.  while  serving  as  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  both 
Pancoast  and  Gross  learned  his  real  worth.  For  a time  he  relieved  Keating 
in  the  chair  of  Obstetrics,  and  in  1862  made  his  first  appearance  as  Professor, 
then  having  succeeded  Keating,  who  was  in  poor  health. 

Wallace  taught  Obstetrics  with  the  zeal  and  thoroughness  that  char- 
acterized all  his  professional  life.  His  was  a strong  personality,  he  was  popular 
with  the  students,  and  also  with  his  colleagues  of  the  Facultv,  and  the  Trus- 
tees admired  his  excellent  business  cpialifications  as  shown  in  the  Deanship. 
Upon  his  retirement,  the  latter  office  went  to  Bartholow,  while  the  chair  of 
Obstetrics  was  given  to  Theophilus  Parvin,  of  Indianapolis,  whom  the  Trus- 
tees introduced  as  “widely  known  and  highly  distinguished  as  practitioner, 
author  and  lecturer.” 

In  the  same  session  (fifty-ninth)  Dr.  Thomson,  former  Teacher  of  0])h- 
thalmology,  was  appointed  Honorary  Professor  in  that  Department,  and  at 
the  same  time  J.  Solis-Cohen  was  made  Honorary  Professor  of  Faryngology, 
This  session  was  the  last  in  which  the  name  of  Samuel  D.  Gross  appears  as 
having  actual  relations  with  Faculty  work.  From  this  time  that  great  name 
no  longer  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Faculty  list,  hut  his  influence  remained, 
and  he  still  continued  President  of  the  .Muinni  Association,  working  quietly 
for  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  College. 
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In  1883  the  curriculum  was  rearranged  and  improved,  and  tlie  system  of 
practical  courses  adopted  two  years  before  was  still  further  elaborated.  This 
change  afforded  special  facilities  for  instruction  in  the  branches  of  gyne- 
cology. ophthalmology,  otology,  and  laryngology,  and  also  added  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  laboratory  courses,  in  which  all  the  teaching  forces  of  the  insti- 
tution— Professors,  Demomstrators,  and  Lecturers — took  an  active  part. 

The  same  year  also  witnessed  the  introduction  of  the  regular  Post-Grad- 
uate Course,  to  which  the  Faculty  drew  the  attention  of  the  profession  by  pro- 
mulgating this  announcement; 

“The  Faculty,  desirous  of  affording  every  facility  for  promoting  higher 
medical  education,  and  of  conforming  to  the  existing  demand  for  instruc- 
tion of  graduates  in  medicine  and  surgical  specialties,  have  organized  a post- 
graduate course.  This  is  intended  to  afford  to.  practitioners  of  medicine  an 
opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves  with  microscopical,  chemical,  pharma- 
ceutical, gynecological,  laryngological,  o])hthalmological,  electrical,  and  other 
kinds  of  manipulations.” 

The  introduction  of  the  Post-Graduate  Course  was  not  new  to  American 
medical  colleges,  and  this  school  was  not  the  pioneer  in  the  work.  It  was  a 
necessary  ste]),  however,  and  gave  opportunity  to  graduates  to  avail  them- 
selves of  more  extended  researches  in  the  branches  taught;  and  besides,  it 
opened  the  door  of  Jefferson  to  graduates  of  other  schools,  who  desired  to 
l)rofit  by  tbe  superior  metbods  of  instruction  for  wbich  this  school  had  long 
been  famous.  The  regular  diploma  of  Jefferson  meant  thorough  practical 
education  in  all  the  medical  branches,  but  tbe  capacity  of  the  institution  was 
not  unlimited,  and  the  certificate  of  attendance  on  the  Post-Graduate  Courses 
was  cherished  next  only  to  its  doctor's  degree.  Therefore,  from  the  outset, 
the  new  courses  were  popular  with  the  profession,  and  their  establishment 
attracted  the  attendance  of  a desirable  class  of  students.  Many  of  these  were 
Jefferson  graduates;  others  came  after  having  been  graduated  from  other 
schools,  while  among  the  great  number  who  in  after  years  took  the  course 
were  many  physicians  who  had  been  in  active  practice  long  before  this  College 
introduced  the  system. 
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From  tlie  beginning,  the  courses  were  made  demonstrative.  Practical 
demonstrations  and  clinical  instruction  always  had  been  a distinguishing 
feature  of  the  Jefferson  curriculum,  and  were  as  much  a part  of  its  life  as  its 
didactic  teachings.  Pancoast  and  Gross  had  made  the  school  famous  in  this 
respect,  hut,  now  that  they  were  gone  in  person,  their  names  remained  in 
William  PI.  Pancoast,  in  the  chair  of  Surgical  Anatomy,  and  the  younger 
Gross  and  John  H.  Brinton  shared  the  work  of  the  now  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery.  The  new  incumbents  of  these  chairs 
upheld  the  .standard  of  teaching  which  their  predecessor  had  established  in 
the  school. 

Naturally,  the  establishment  of  the  Post-Graduate  Course  called  for  in- 
creased effort  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty,  and  all  the  teaching  forces  of  the 
school,  principally  the  auxiliary,  were  in  some  way  called  into  the  service. 
From  the  outside  there  was  made  a slight  draft  upon  other  medical  institutions, 
for  the  new  step  meant  some  new  methods.  Here  v.^ere  now  to  come  grad- 
uates from  all  schools,  whose  schemes  of  instruction  in  many  cases  were  unlike 
that  of  Jefferson,  hence  it  became  neces.sary  to  organize  a new  teaching 
corps  on  a popular  democratic  basis.  To  illustrate  this,  we  may  take  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Post-Graduate  corps  of  instructors  as  it  was  constituted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  term  of  the  course,  or  from  October  i to  November  lo, 
1883.  The  instructors  and  subjects  taught  by  them  were  as  follows: 

Professor  William  Thomson,  Ophthalmology. 

L.  and  Charles  Turnbull,  Otology. 

F.  H.  Getchell  & J.  Ewing  Mears,  Gynecology. 

James  C.  Wilson,  Physical  Diagnosis  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

O.  H.  Allis,  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

Morris  Longstreth,  Normal  and  Pathological  Histology. 

O.  P.  Rex,  Diseases  of  Children. 

J.  T.  Eskridge,  Nervous  Diseases. 

Sajous  and  Jurist,  Laryngology. 

J.  S.  Neff,  Urinary  Pathology. 
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G.  W.  W'ard,  Medical  Chemistry. 

S.  M.  McCollin,  Practical  Pharmacy. 

A.  P.  Bruhaker,  Experimental  Physiology. 

J.  V.  Shoemaker,  Dermatology. 

A.  K.  Minnich  and  A.  R.  Rinear,  Botany,  Materia  Aledica  and  Experi- 
mental Therapeutics. 

d'his  was  the  composition  of  the  original  corps  of  instructors  as  the  ma- 
terial was  hronght  together  at  that  time.  There  were  names  in  the  list  of  first 
Post-Gradnate  instructors  that  are  still  known  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  also  in  medical,  educational,  and  literary  circles  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  subsequent  years  the  corps  lost  nothing  of  its  strength, 
and  the  department  nothing  of  its  irsefulness.  Erom  time  to  time,  as  demands 
were  made  for  higher  professional  training,  the  facilities  of  this  department 
were  increased,  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  College  in  its  other 
branches. 

No  changes  were  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  Eaculty  for  the  session  of 
1884-85,  hut  the  Trustees  directed  the  subject  of  Hygiene  to  he  added  to  the 
work  of  the  chair  of  Alateria  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  This  duty  fell  upon 
Bartholow,  who  was  also  Dean.  During  the  session.  Professor  Rogers,  of 
the  chair  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  was  compelled  by  failing  health  to 
relinquish  active  duty,  and  therefore  the  lectures  were  delivered  by  J.  W.  Mal- 
let, M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  E.  R.  S..  former  Professor  iu  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  to  which  institution  he  returned  at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  Profes.sor 
Mallet  was  a regularly  appointed  member  of  the  Eaculty,  and  filled  with 
credit  the  chair  until  the  end  of  the  session,  when  he  resigned. 

The  vacancy  thus  created  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Professor  J. 
W.  Holland,  M.  D.,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  whom  the  Trustees  introduced 
into  the  life  of  Jefferson  as  “a  gentleman  of  much  experience  as  a teacher  of 
medical  chemi.stry,  and  a lecturer  of  superior  ability and  further : “P)r. 

Holland  succeeded  the  late  eminent  T’rofessor  J.  Lawrence  Smith  in  the  Uni- 
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vcrsity  of  Louisville,  and  for  thirteen  years  successfully  adapted  chemical 
science  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  medical  students." 

These  were  the  expressions  of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  when  Dr.  Hol- 
land hrst  became  a factor  in  Jefferson  Medical  College  history.  Since  that 
lime  there  has  been  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  memljer  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  or  of  his  colleagues  of  the  Faculty,  to  withdraw  a word  of  this 
praise.  On  the  contrary,  the  trend  is  to  emphasize  what  was  said  of  Dr.  Hol- 
land nearly  twenty  years  ago. 

In  1884  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  courses  of  study,  and  one 
which  had  been  for  some  time  under  consideration  by  tbe  Trustees  and  Fac- 
ulty. In  this  year  the  “graded  course"  of  study  was  adopted  and  put  in  op- 
eration. Under  it  three  years  of  study  were  required,  and  attendance  on  two 
full  courses  of  lectures  was  necessary  to  become  a candidate  for  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  Fees  were  demanded  for  two  full  courses,  but  for  all  suljsequent 
attendance  on  lectures  no  further  charge  was  made.  During  the  three  years' 
course  of  study,  students  were  permitted  to  distribute  attendance  on  the  re- 
quired lectures  over  three  courses  by  taking  the  new  graded  course.  Under 
the  regulations  the  first  year  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  anatomy — 
didactic  and  practical — physiology,  chemistry,  and  materia  medica.  This  was 
the  foundation  work  of  the  student's  medical  education.  The  second  year  re- 
quired review  work  in  the  first  course  branches,  with  the  addition  of  surgery, 
medicine,  and  obstetrics,  both  didactic  and  clinical.  The  third  year  was  given 
to  review  of  the  branches  studied  during  the  previous  years,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  new  investigations  in  the  laboratories  and  practical  courses  in  connec- 
tion with  each  chair.  At  the  end  of  the  second  term,  examinations  were  held 
on  subjects  already  studied,  and  students  wbo  failed  on  any  subject  at  these 
examinations  were  “turned  back"  for  further  study  in  that  department  with- 
out losing  their  standing  on  subjects  in  which  they  were  proficient.  As  an  al- 
ternative it  was  provided  that  instead  of  taking  the  special  graded  courses, 
“well-grounded"  students  were  permitted  to  take  a full  course  at  the  first  as 
well  as  at  each  succeeding  term. 
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In  presenting  this  course  to  the  jxiblic  consideration,  in  order  to  make 
their  purpose  perfectly  clear,  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  announced  that  stu- 
dents and  others  interested  should  observe  that  the  College  required,  during 
the  two  regular  courses  requisite  for  graduation,  the  same  extent  of  study, 
the  same  attendance  on  lectures,  and  the  same  amount  of  practical  work,  as 
any  of  the  other  “graded  schools;"  that  is,  the  spring  and  fall  terms,  private 
reading,  and  the  instruction  covering  the  remainder  of  the  time.  It  was  ad- 
vised, however,  that  students  should  enter  the  College  as  early  in  their  pri- 
vate studies  as  was  consistent  with  the  requirement  for  thorough  medical 
education,  and  attend  three  courses  of  lectures.  In  any  event  the  same  .stand- 
ard of  acquirement  was  exacted  from  students  pursuing  any  of  the  plans 
of  study  opened  for  them. 

The  adoption  of  the  graded  course  was  another  progressi\-e  step  on  the 
part  of  Jefferson,  and  at  the  end  of  a year  it  was  found  to  work  beneficially 
to  the  students  as  well  as  to  the  institution.  It  was  continued  without  material 
change,  hut  in  other  respects  the  regulations  were  somewhat  modified.  About 
this  time  some  of  the  states  had  enacted  laws  which  required  that  students, 
not  provided  with  a literary  degree  or  other  certificates  of  scholarship  neces- 
sary to  the  study  of  medicine,  present  themselves  for  examination  l)efore  a 
“State  Board”  in  subjects  of  preliminary  study  as  a prerequisite  for  a license 
to  practice  medicine  within  their  borders. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  these  laws,  and  to  enable  graduates  of  Jeffer- 
son to  practice  in  the  states  where  they  were  in  effect,  the  Faculty  announced 
that  they  might  be  spared  the  trouble  incident  to  compliance  with  the  regula- 
tions, and  that  all  students  intending  to  practice  in  states  having  such  laws 
would  be  given  an  opportunity  for  examination  before  a committee  of  the 
Faculty,  and  receive  a certificate  therefrom.  The  examination  under  this  rule 
extended  to  the  branches  requisite  to  a good  English  education,  comprising 
mathematics,  comixjsition,  and  elementary  physics. 

In  states  where  these  laws  were  enacted,  the  establishment  of  lx)ards  of 
medical  examiners,  and  the  stringency  of  the  laws  themselves,  had  the  effect 
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not  only  to^  elevate  the  medical  profession,  hut  to  purge  it  of  a class  of  practi- 
tioners whose  unworthy  practices  tended  ter  lower  its  dignity  aird  bring  it  into 
disrepute  in  tire  estimation  of  the  intelligent  ])uhlic.  New  York  and  some  of 
the  New  England  states  were  early  in  this  work  erf  puriheation  through  the 
efforts  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the  several  state  medical 
societies.  The  reform  movement  at  length  found  its  way  into  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature  through  the  endeavors  of 
the  State  Medical  Society,  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  and  some  other  of  the  leading  medical 
organizations  of  the  state. 

Idle  Act  of  May  i8,  1893,  was  intended  to  provide  the  necessary  regula- 
tions for  safeguarding  the  legitimate  practice  of  medicine,  and  to  a great  ex- 
tent fulfilled  the  expectations  of  its  advocates.  Under  it  there  was  estab- 
lished a Medical  Council,  comprising  the  Lieutenant  Go\'ernor,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  the  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  Vital  Statistics,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  repre- 
senting the  Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners  representing  the  Homeopathic  Medical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  representing 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  representing  the  Medical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Homeopathic  Medical  Society,  and  the  Eclectic  Medical  So- 
ciety, comprises  seven  members  chosen  from  these  Societies  respectively, 
whose  duty  was  to  test  and  pass  upon  the  (iuality  and  proficiency  of  practi- 
tioners under  each  of  the  schools  of  medicine  named  in  and  protected  by  the 
Act.  The  laws  e.stablishing  the  several  Boards  are  sufficiently  ample  and 
broad  to  protect  the  several  schools  of  medicine  and  their  practitioners,  and 
to  exclude  from  the  profession  all  persons  of  unworthy  character,  whether 
practicing  under  the  guise  of  completed  scholarship  in  some  in.stitution,  or 
without  any  pretense  of  medical  education.  For  several  years  pre\'ious  to 
this  time  all  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  were  infested  with  a horde  of 
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evil-minded  charlatans  who  set  themseh'es  up  as  practitioners  of  medicine, 
and  were  presuming  upon  the  credulity  of  ignorant  persons  in  every  locality. 
They  claimed  to  represent  every  school  and  no  school ; whate\  er  was  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  their  designs  they  were  ready  to  represent,  hut  their  meth- 
ods took  so  many  forms  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  them. 

At  length,  however,  an  indignant  profession  arose,  and  as  a unit,  and 
resolved  to  rid  itself  of  the  incubus  that  was  destroying  its  standing,  and  to 
purify  it  l>y  sweeping  away  the  rubbish  that  was  bringing  an  honorable  call- 
ing into  disrejnite.  The  medical  profession,  through  its  organized  Societies, 
through  the  Alumni  Associations  of  the  several  medical  institutions,  began 
the  work  of  purification,  and  did  not  rest  until  its  legitimate  representatives 
and  ]U'actice  were  safeguarded  with  just  laws  against  quackery.  Acting  in 
union  in  each  state,  these  bodies  knocked  at  the  doors  of  legislative  halls, 
and  there  they  remained  until  their  grievances  were  heard,  and  their  requests 
were  granted  in  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  were  calculated  to  right  ex- 
isting wrongs  by  raising  the  standard  of  elementary  education  in  those  who 
would  enter  its  ranks. 

As  has  been  stated,  Pennsylvania  was  not  tbe  first  in  this  worlc.  The 
movement  begun  elsewhere,  was  carried  on  in  good  faith ; it  was  in  no  sense 
oppressive,  and  was  intended  for  the  public  good,  for  the  protection  alike  of 
those  who  needed  such  censorship  as  well  as  those  who  were  the  representa- 
tives of  the  profession. 

When  these  laws  began  to  find  a place  in  the  statute  books  of  states  other 
than  Pennsylvania,  and  it  became  necessary  to  prepare  the  student's  mind  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  each,  Jefferson  tocjk  up  the  work  of  elementary  educa- 
tion and  established  a system  of  examinations  by  a committee  of  the  Faculty, 
granting  certificates  of  qualification  to  such  as  attained  to  the  required  stand- 
ard of  proficiency.  This  was  the  beginning  in  earnest  of  the  “preliminary 
examination"  regulation,  and  it  was  rigidly  enforced.  Previous  to  its  adop- 
tion, students  matriculating  at  Jefferson  were  “presumed  to  have  the  neces- 
sary education  for  undertaking  the  study  of  medicine." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Tuk  Thesis  Abolished — Written  Examinations — Forbes  Appointed 
Professor  of  Anatomy — New  Courses  of  Study — New  Lecture- 
ships— Keen  Appointed  Professor  of  Surgery — Tfie  Three- 
Years’  Course  of  Study — Resignation  of  DaCosta  and  Bar- 
TFioLow — Appointment  of  Hare  and  Wilson — The  Training 
School  for  Nurses — Appointment  of  Montgomery — The  Four- 
Year  Course. 

the  opening  of  tlie  sixty-first  session — 1885-1886 — an  announce- 
ment was  made  “that  the  presentation  of  a thesis  will  not  he 
required  unless  in  competition  for  a prize.”  This  notice  was 
received  with  congratulation  for  the  one  thing  most  dreaded 
in  the  life  of  the  student  was  the  task  of  “writing  a composition.”  With  few 
exceptions  the  Jefferson  students  were  glad  when  the  Trustees  abrogated 
the  thesis  rule  as  a prerecjuisite  to  a diploma. 

Another  change  in  the  requirements  was  that  relating  to  examinations, 
which  previously  had  been  conducted  orally,  by  each  Professor  in  his  own 
branch.  The  new  regulations  provided  for  written  examinations  in  all 
cases,  to  he  held  by  the  Faculty,  each  Professor  conducting  that  in  his  own 
liranch,  as  before.  The  changes  first  put  into  practical  operation  during  this 
period  were  of  an  important  character,  and  tended  to  improve  the  standards 
of  the  school.  In  the  following  year  other  changes  were  made,  particularly 
in  the  character  and  methods  of  instruction  and  training  of  first  course 
students,  and  in  teaching  histology,  pathology,  and  anatomy. 

In  1886  a new  figure  appeared  in  the  Faculty  circle.  A vacancy  was 
created  by  the  resignation  of  Professor  Pancoast,  of  the  chair  of  General, 
Descriptive,  and  Surgical  Anatomy,  and  the  Trustees  were  united  in  nomi- 
nating his  successor.  There  may  have  been  other  aspirants,  hut  there  was 
only  one  logical  and  natural  successor — Forbes — the  father  of  the  Anatomical 
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Act,  and  to  whom  every  medical  school  in  Pennsylvania  has  since  owed  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  Dr.  Forbes  had  been  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  Jef- 
ferson for  seven  years  when  he  was  called  to  the  chair.  He  had  been  an 
earnest,  faithful  worker  as  demonstrator,  and,  upon  his  accession  to  the 
Faculty,  the  work  formerly  done  by  him  was  assigned  to  three  new  teachers 
— Orville  Horwitz,  James  H.  P)ell,  and  A.  C.  W.  Beecher. 

The  teaching-  corj)s  of  the  College  had  been  materially  enlarged,  in  part 
to  meet  the  demands  of  increased  attendance,  but  cbicfly  on  account  of  the 
more  elaborate  courses  of  study  recently  adopted.  In  1886  there  were  engaged 
eleven  Assistant  Demonstrators  regularly  on  the  rolls.  The  entire  teaching- 
force,  exclusive  of  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary  Staffs,  now  numbered  thirty- 
two  Professors,  Lecturers,  Demonstrators,  and  Assistant  Demonstrators. 
With  this  corps  of  capable  instructors  the  school  was  equipped  for  efficient 
work,  and  its  popularity  continued  to  increase  as  its  curriculum  was  extended 
to  include  new  subjects  and  instruction.  The  Trustees  and  Faculty  \vere  plan- 
ning still  other  improvements,  reaching  out  into  new  fields  of  investigation, 
enlarging  the  facilities  for  medical  teaching,  and  thereby  promoting  the 
usefulness  of  their  school.  The  changes  of  the  last  few  years  had  been 
remarkable,  yet  a complete  revolution  in  the  affars  of  the  College  was  ap- 
proaching. Present  conditions  in  1886  indicated  such  a movement  in  the 
future,  but  w'hen  and  just  how  it  was  to  be  accomplished  was  then  un- 
certain. 

Among  medical  schools  of  note  there  was  a growing  tendency  to  elab- 
orate the  courses  of  study,  and  Jefferson  stood  well  in  the  lead  in  this  work. 
The  practical,  graded  and  special  courses  Avere  found  to  work  satisfactory 
results,  but  in  high  professional  circles  there  seemed  to  be  a desire  for  a still 
higher  standard  of  medical  education  than  existing  courses  afforded.  The 
Jefferson  Faculty  were  aware  of  the  prevailing-  seutiment,  but  the  working 
out  of  the  great  problem  was  left  for  future  consideration  and  develo])ment. 
During  the  last  forty  or  more  years  Jefferson  had  taken  the  initiative  in  so 
many  enterprises  (which  were  in  a sense  regarded  as  innovations),  that 
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now  she  was  looked  ui'/On  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  medical  reform,  and 
naturally  and  instinctively  the  eye  of  the  profession  was  directed  toward 
the  “proprietary”  school  in  the  city  of  riiiladelphia. 

At  the  time  indicated,  although  the  Jefferson  Afedical  College  had  not 
yet  fully  laid  aside  its  distinctive  character  as  a proprietary  school  and  taken 
its  pro])er  place  among  the  medical  institutions  of  America,  it  nevertheless 
retained  all  the  prestige  it  had  gained  more  than  forty  years  before,  and 
still  ranked  as  a leader  in  originating  advanced  methods  of  instruction,  both 
didactic  and  clinical.  To  the  profession  at  large  it  apparently  mattered 
little  whether  the  school  was  proprietary  or  was  governed  absolutely  by  the 
voice  of  the  Trustees.  The  medical  world  seemed  little  concerned  'with 
relations  of  Trustees  and  Faculty.  The  ultimate  disposition  of  surplus 
revenues  was  of  no  consequence  so  long  as  the  standard  of  the  institution  w-as 
inaintained.  Everything  in  the  life  of  the  school  at  this  time  proved  that  the 
high  reputation  of  Jefferson  was  faithfully  guarded  by  Faculty  and  Trustees 
who  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  school. 

Da  Costa,  the  great  master,  now  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Faculty,  and 
next  to  him  in  seniority  was  Bartholow,  concededly  one  of  the  ablest  in- 
structors of  his  time.  U])on  him  devolved  the  work  of  the  chair  of  Alateria 
Medica,  and  also  the  duties  of  the  Deanship.  But  the  latter  he  laid  down  at 
the  close  of  the  sixty-second  course  of  lectures,  and  was  succeeded  in  office 
by  Professor  Holland,  of  the  chair  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  Deanship,  Barthoknv’s  succes.sor 
having  performed  its  duties  tO'  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Trustees,  with 
credit  to  himself,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  school. 

During  the  next  year,  provision  was  made  for  a better  use  of  the 
Hospital  facilities  by  the  creation  of  five  Clinical  Lectureships,  wdiich  were 
filled  for  the  first  year  as  follows ; Orthopedic  Surgery,  O.  H.  Allis ; Laryn- 
gology, Charles  E.  Sajous;  Childreivs  Diseases,  Oliver  P.  Rex;  Dermatology, 
Arthur  Van  Harlingen;  Renal  Diseases,  James  C.  Wilson.  This  action 
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called  for  minor  reorganization  in  various  branches  of  Hospital  work,  and 
proved  of  benefit  to  the  students  in  the  clinics  in  that  department. 

Professor  Gross  died  in  the  S]M'ing  of  1889,  and  thus  the  chair  of 
Principles  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery  was  made  vacant.  This  chair 
was  originally  filled  by  George  McClellan,  the  founder  of  the  school, 
although  in  1825,  when  that  little  contingent  of  teachers  was  laying  the 
foundation  of  a great  medical  institution,  they  called  McClellan's  place  the 
chair  of  Surgery;  now,  in  1889,  it  had  become  known  by  the  more  dignified 
and  comprehensive  name  of  I’rincijjles  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery.  The 
founder  himself  taught  the  principles  of  surgery  and  also  clinical  surgery. 

Joseph  Pancoast  followed  McClellan,  hut  was  soon  succeeded  by  Thomas 
Mutter,  and,  in  turn.  Mutter  was  followed  by  the  elder  Gross,  the  master  in 
his  profession. 

In  the  younger  Gross,  who  died  in  1889,  the  qualities  of  the  fathet 
were  transmitted  to  the  son  by  direct  inheritance  and  the  result  of  paternal 
instruction  and  association ; and,  when  the  time  came,  the  son  succeeded 
to  the  father’s  place  in  the  life  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  It  was  a 
natural  succession,  but  with  the  death  of  the  son  the  surname  Gross  was 
lost  to  the  Faculty  roll  where  it  had  been  known  almost  tbirty-five  years. 

The  vacant  Professorship  was  given  to  William  W.  Keen,  M.  D.,  to 
whom  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  refer,  by  way  of  introduction,  as  having 
been  “associated  long  and  honorably  with  the  medical  schools  and  medical 
letters  in  Philadelphia;”  and  further:  “Having  for  a numljer  of  years  filled 
the  chair  of  surgery  in  another  institution,  he  comes  to  his  new  duties  well 
equipped  in  every  requisite  as  surgeon  and  teacher.”  This  was  Keen’s  modest 
introduction  to  the  medical  world  when  he  became  a part  of  the  Faculty  life 
of  this  College  in  1889.  What  he  has  since  accomplished  is  well  known 
to  the  profession  throughout  the  world,  for  his  fame  is  world-wide.  He 
still  holds  the  chair  to  which  he  was  appointed  fifteen  years  ago,  and  by  his 
works  and  teachings  he  still  honors  himself  and  the  institution  with  whose 
life  and  prosperity  he  has  been  so  closely  associated. 
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While  the  changes  in  the  courses  of  study  in  the  school  during'  the  ten 
years  reviewed  had  been  indeed  remarkable,  a new  and  far  more  important 
step  was  inaugurated  and  ])ut  into  effect  at  the  beginning'  of  tbe  sixty-sixtb 
course  of  lectures.  In  1890  tbe  Trustees  and  I'aculty  adopted  a “New  Course 
of  Study,”  a compulsory  three  years’  course,  which  biad  l)een  successfully 
attempted  in  a few  other  schools.  Jefferson  might  have  been  tbe  pioneer  in 
this  work,  bad  the  “Graded  Course’’  been  made  more  elaborate  and  extended, 
and  compulsory.  I'he  ])lan  for  the  three  years’  college  curriculum  combined 
the  best  features  of  tbe  former  system  with  the  progressive  and  lengthened 
courses  of  study  required  under  the  new  regulations.  The  course  for  the 
first  year  prescribed  study  and  proficiency  in  Anatomy  and  Histology, 
Physiology,  General  and  Medical  Chemistry,  and  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy,  with  laboratory  work  in  each  branch,  dissection  and  general 
clinics,  the  latter,  however,  b.eing  at  the  option  of  the  student. 

Under  the  new  order  tbe  course  of  .study  for  the  second  year  included 
the  subjects  of  General  and  Topographical  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  Toxicology  and  Medical  Chemistry,  Materia  Mejdica  and 
Therapeutics,  Pathologic  Anatomy,  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Aledi- 
cine.  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery,  and  Didactic  and  Clinical  Obstetrics.  At 
tb.e  end  of  this  year  final  examinations  were  provided  to  be  held  on  Anatom}^ 
and  Histology,  Physiolog'y  and  Aledical  Jurisprudence,  Medical  Chemistry 
and  Toxicology,  and  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

The  studies  for  the  third  year  included  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clin- 
ical Medicine,  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery,  Didactic  and  Clinical  Obstet- 
rics and  Gynecology,  Didactic  and  Clinical  Pediatrics,  Hygiene  and  Thera- 
peutics, Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  Pathology.  The  fimal  course  also  in- 
cluded laboratory  work  and  ward  classes  in  the  practical  branches  and  clinics 
in  the  “specialties.”  At  the  end  of  this  year,  final  examinations  were  to  be 
held  on  such  branches  as  had  not  jn'eviou.sly  been  passed. 

This  was  the  arrangement  of  the  three  years’  course  of  study  adoj)ted 
for  the  .session  of  1890-91.  At  the  beginniiig  of  the  next  session  it  became 
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necessary  to  modify  the  system  in  some  respects,  ljut  in  the  main  it  was  con- 
tinued until  the  sweeping  changes  of  1895,  which  resulted  in  a complete 
revolution  of  the  system,  both  in  its  management  and  in  its  course  of  study. 
The  idea  of  establishing  the  three  years’  course  originated  with  the  Faculty, 
and  uas  carried  into  effect  almost  wholly  by  the  members  of  that  body. 
The  Trustees  were  not  concerned  in  the  enterprise,  although  they  viewed 
the  action  of  the  Professors  with  much  interest.  It  was  thought  that  the 
change  might  tend  to  lessen  the  number  of  new  students,  hut  the  medical 
profession  at  large  was  well  pleased  with  the  change,  and  it  was  the  pro- 
fession in  general  that  largely  controlled  the  attendance. 

One  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  new  course  was  DaCosta,  who 
had  favored  it  in  the  Faculty  meetings  for  a year  or  more  before  it  was 
ado])ted.  His  efforts  were  seconded  by  his  colleagues,  among  whom  Chap- 
man, Brinton,  Parvin,  Bartholow,  Forbes,  Holland,  and  Keen  were  active 
in  their  advocacy  of  the  highest  standard.  If  failure  or  lack  of  complete 
success  resulted,  the  loss  fell  upon  the  Faculty,  for  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  when  Jefferson  ceased  to  he  a proprietary  College.  The  old  relation 
of  Trustees  and  Faculty  was  still  maintained,  and  the  latter  were  merely 
the  tenants  of  the  former,  occupying  the  College  buildings  and  paying  therefor 
an  annual  rental. 

This  does  not  imply  a leasehold  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty;  no 
such  instrument  as  a lease  ever  was  executed  by  the  parties  in  interest,  and 
the  relations  of  ‘‘landlord  and  tenant”  were  never  understood  as  I)eing  in 
force.  Soon  after  the  Hospital  was  opened  the  Trustees  began  to  accept 
from  the  Faculty  an  annual  rental  for  the  occupancy  of  the  College  and 
Laboratory  hnildings,  and  in  November  of  each  year  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  hoard  ter  fix  a price  for  the  use  of  those  properties.  This  was  done  by 
resolution,  and  in  accepting  its  provisions  the  Faculty  assumed  to  pay  an- 
nually for  the  u.se  of  the  College  building  the  sum  of  $3,000,  and  $993  addi- 
tional for  the  use  of  the  laboratory. 

This  was  an  unusual  condition  of  affciirs,  and,  had  it  not  been  that  the 
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respective  parties  were  perfectly  haniKMiious  in  all  their  relations,  compli- 
cations might  have  resulted.  Bnt  these  conditions  could  not  continue  in- 
flefinitely,  and  even  before  the  adoption  of  the  three-year  compulsory 
course  there  was  an  inclination  to  put  aside  the  old  system  of  Faculty 
domination  over  any  part  of  College  and  to  vest  supreme  and  absolute  control 
in  the  Trustees.  This  power  was  now  and  always  had  been  vest^  in  the 
Trustees,  hut  subsecjuent  to  1841  there  had  been  little  occasion  to  assert 
the  authority.  The  Faculty  had  proved  excellent  managers  in  their  own 
departments,  had  paid  their  rental  regularly  and  without  complaint,  and 
under  their  management  the  school  had  grown  in  popularity  and  usefulness, 
and  at  times  the  medical  hall  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  of  its  capacity. 

There  was,  however,  a growing  desire  for  a complete  change,  and  a 
demand  for  th.e  abrogation  of  the  custom  of  dividing  the  profits  of  the 
school  among  the  members  constituting  the  Faculty.  The  medical  profession 
favored  the  action,  the  Alumni  advocated  it,  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
institution  itself  demanded  it.  The  substande  of  the  whole  matter  seemed  to 
lie  that  further  continuance  of  the  old-time  custom  was  incompatible  with 
the  dignity  and  character  of  a college.  The  time  was  at  hand  when  Jefferson 
must  throw  off  ancient  methods,  as  other  similar  institutions  were  doing 
or  had  done,  and  appear  before  the  profession  and  the  world  on  a higher 
plane. 

The  adoption  of  the  compidsory  three  years’  cour.se  was  a step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  the  proposed  erection  of  a new  college  building  w^as  an 
additional  argument  in  favor  of  the  change.  Naturally,  some  members  of 
the  Faculty  approved  the  measure,  others  were  indifferent,  and  were  content 
to  submit  to  such  action  as  the  Trustees  might  take.  As  a body  they  had 
established  the  reputation  of  the  school,  and  had  profited  by  their  work ; and 
further  participation  in  those  profits  was  desirable. 

FLowever,  before  the  end  was  finally  attained,  several  noteworthy  events 
took  place.  Professor  DaCosta  had  expressed  a desire  to  retire  from  the 
Faculty  before  the  adoption  of  the  three  years’  course  of  study,  but  such 
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had  l>een  his  interest  in  that  work  that  he  continued  his  lectures  and  clinics 
longer  than  was  intended;  but  when  the  new  regulation  was  put  in  effective 

working  order  he  sent  his  resignation  to  the  Trustees.  It  read  as  follows  : 

“Gentlemen : — 

“I  beg  to  resign  tbe  Professorship  of  Medicine,  to  which  you  elected  me 
nineteen  years  ago.  The  demands  of  professional  work  on  my  time  have 
made  it  for  some  years  difficult  to  discharge  the  duties.  But  I w-as  unwdlling 
to  sever  my  connection  wdth  the  College  while  it  was  about  to  extend  the 
course  of  instruction.  This  has  now  been  most  happily  accomplished,  and  I 
can  retire  with  full  confidence  in  the  further  brilliant  success  of  the  school. 
In  leaving  the  institution  I thank  you  both  as  a board  and  as  individuals 
for  years  of  pleasant  intercourse  and  for  many  acts  of  kindness  and  courtesy. 

“Very  sincerely  yours, 

“J.  M.  DaCosta.” 

The  resignation  was  not  unexpected,  and  it  \vas  not  welcome.  He 

had  been  too  long  a part  of  tbe  life  of  the  school  to  admit  of  a complete 

severance  of  his  relations  wdth  it  at  this  time.  He  had  earned  retirement,  and 
lie  deserved  it ; his  fame  had  become  world-wide,  and  for  tins  he  owed  much 
to  his  professorship  in  the  College.  Both  were  highly  honored  by  tbe 
mutual  relation.  Da  Costa  w’ould  have  preferred  to  relinquish  all  his  duties 
in  the  College,  hut  to  this  proposition  neither  the  Trustees  nor  his  associates 
on  the  Faculty  w'cre  willing  to  a.ssent;  hence,  after  .some  ])ersuasion,  Ire 
consented  to  accept  the  Emeritus  Professor.ship  of  Medicine  and  Clinical 
* Medicine,  and  tO'  give  the  institution  and  the  professional  world  the  benefit 
of  his  name  and  help. 

At  the  same  time  Bartholow  was  made  Emeritus  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  and  thus,  after  twelve  years  of  faithful  service,  he  was  elevated  to 
the  honorary  position  he  held  until  his  death.  May  lo,  1904.  His  profe.ssional 
career  was  honorable  and  higbly  useful.  A graduate  in  arts  from  Calvert 
College,  he  received  his  degree  in  medicine  fronr  the  University  of  Maryland 
in  1852,  in  his  twenty-first  year.  Prom  1857  to  1864  he  was  a surgeon  in 
the  United  Stales  vVrmy,  resigning  in  the  latter  year  to  take  the  chair  of 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College  at  Cincinnati, 
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and  later  became  Dean.  In  1879  he  resigned  to  l)ecome  Professor  of  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  He  was 
chosen  Dean  in  J885,  and  in  1886  resigned  that  position  to  resume  his  work 
as  a Professor,  in  which  he  continued  until  he  was  made  Professor  Emeritus 
ill  1893.  'vas  the  author  of  several  medical  works,  among  the  best 

known  being  “Hypodermic  Medication,”  “Treatise  on  Therapeutics  and  Ma- 
teria Medica,”  and  “Practice  of  Medicine,”  the  last  of  which  was  translated 
into  the  Japanese  at  Tokio.  He  was  a member  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Eden- 
hurgh  and  the  Societe  Medico  Praticjues  of  Paris,  and  an  active  memher  of 
leading  American  professional  bodies. 

To  succeed  Bartholow  in  his  Professorship,  the  trustees  elected  Hohart 
,/\.  Hare.  Professor  Hare  (in  1904)  is  still  a memher  of  the  Jefferson  I'ac- 
ulty.  Nothing  that  was  said  of  him  in  1891  need  he  withdrawn  after  thir- 
teen years  of  service  in  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  General  Thera- 
peutics. 

So  with  Wilson,  who  succeeded  Da  Costa  iu  the  chair  of  Medicine.  To 
follow  a teacher  and  clinician  of  Da  Costa’s  strength — to  succeed  him  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name — meant  a great  deal,  and  both  Trustees  and  Faculty 
agreed  that  the  man  for  the  place  was  James  C.  ^Yilson,  M.  D.,  who  was 
then  modestly  referred  to  as  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Renal  Diseases,  memher 
of  the  Hospital  Staff,  and  also  as  having  “made  his  mark  in  medical  letters 
and  medical  teachings  while  engrossed  with  the  cares  of  a large  professional 
practice.”  His  connection  with  the  school  was  begun  in  1877,  as  Lecturer 
on  Physical  Diagnosis  in  the  Summer  Course,  and  also  as  Physician  to  the 
new  Hospital.  A teacher  h.imself,  he  akso  was  taught,  and  he  profited  by 
association  with  Da  Costa,  whose  friend  he  was.  When  this  great  teacher 
laid  aside  the  active  duties  of  his  chair,  Wilson  was  his  natural  successor, 
and  (in  1904)  his  name  still  stands  on  the  h'aculty  rolls  as  Professor  of  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

Among  tlie  several  changes  of  this  time,  was  the  creation  of  the  chair 
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of  General  Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy,  in  1891.  Its  first  and  only 
incumbent  under  that  name  was  Morris  Longstreth,  who  for  years  had  been 
in  the  school  in  some  important  capacity,  and  whose  chair  was  changed  in 
name,  with  others,  under  the  radical  reorganization  of  1895,  when  the 
Trustees  adopted  a “new  constitution”  for  the  College. 

In  1891  a Training  School  for  Nurses  was  established  in  connection 
with  the  Hospital,  and  through  this  means  there  was  secured  a decided  im- 
provement in  the  character  of  the  nursing  in  that  institution.  A well  quali- 
fied directress  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  school,  and  was  assisted  in  teaching 
hy  lecturers  from  the  College  corps,  who  gave  annual  courses  to  the  nurses' 
classes  on  subjects  relating  to  their  employment.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
capacity  of  the  ITospital  was  already  overtaxed,  it  was  decided  to  locate 
the  Training  School  in  some  other  place.  The  College  building  was  never 
considered  in  this  connection,  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  being  desirous  to 
“avoid  even  tbe  appearance  of  evil,”  as  such  an  establishment  might  give  rise 
to  the  suspicion  that  Jefferson  was  a coeducational  institution.  Therefore, 
to  meet  the  recmirements  of  the  occasion,  the  Trustees  (the  Faculty  were 
not  concerned  in  it,  although  they  favored  it)  rented  the  building  and 
premises  at  No.  518  Spruce  street,  and  fitted  it  for  a “Nurses’  Home;”  and 
at  tbe  same  time  secured  for  tbe  male  nurses  rooms  on  Sansom  street,  above 
Eleventh.  Later  on,  the  Trustees  provided  more  convenient  quarters  at  No. 
226  South  Seventh  street. 

To  maintain  the  Hospital  and  its  beneficent  work,  the  Trustees  again 
had  recourse  to  the  legislature,  and  not  in  vain.  Annually  for  six  years  or 
more  the  deficit  in  running  expenses  was  reduced  by  tbe  $5,000  appropriation 
by  the  State.  In  1892  the  sum  of  $100,000  was  received  from  this  .source 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a building  better  suited  to  tbe  demands  of  the 
institution  than  the  twenty-year-old  .structure,  which  was  inadequate  in  many 
respects.  To  oFtain  the  funds  from  the  State,  the  Trustees  were  required 
to  raise  a large  sum  of  money  from  outside  sources,  and  begin  the  work 
of  construction  within  two  years  after  the  passag-c  of  the  act.  The  business 
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depression  of  1893  arrested  all  progress  in  this  direction,  and,  as  a result, 
the  act  became  inoperative;  but  in  1894  the  legislature  confirmed  the  action 
of  its  predecessor,  revived  the  act,  and  with  this  donation  the  premises  and 
six-storied  building'  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  Moravian  streets,  adjoining 
the  Hospital  on  the  east,  was  purchased.  In  the  two  lower  floors  of  this 
building,  called  the  “Hospital  Annex,”  temporary  quarters  were  arranged 
for  certain  special  clinics.  Provision  also  was  made  for  receiving  and  ex- 
amining rooms  for  the  out-patient  departments.  The  annex  building  was 
torn  down  in  1903,  and  on  its  site  stands  a part  of  the  new  hospital  structure. 

In  1892  another  chair  was  created,  and  a new  name  and  figure  appeared 
in  the  College  life.  E.  E.  Montgomery,  formerly  a Professor  in  the  Medico- 
Cliirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  was  called  to  the  Professorship  of  Clin- 
ical Gynecology.  His  name  still  appears  on  the  Eaculty  list,  and  he  is  “known 
by  his  works,”  for  as  a gynecologist  Montgomery  has  attained  a high  stand- 
ing both  in  Jefferson  and  in  the  professional  world. 

The  remaining  years  of  operation  of  the  school  under  the  requirements 
of  the  three  years’  course  were  uneventful,  although  they  constituted  a period 
of  active  e^'olution,  with  many  additions  to  the  teaching  corps.  The  Faculty 
chair  of  Ophthalmology,  the  first  incumbent  of  which  was  Dr.  William 
Thomson,  was  filled,  after  his  resignation,  by  Dr.  George  E.  de  Schweinitz, 
former  Professor  in  the  Polyclinic  College,  a lecturer  and  teacher  of  known 
quality  and  wide  repute.  Dr.  W.  M.  L.  Coplin,  formerly  Professor  in  the  Van- 
derbilt University,  became  the  successor  of  Professor  Longstreth  in  the  chair 
of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

The  three  years’  course  was  now'  in  full  operation.  It  had  passed  the 
experimental  period,  and  was  successful  beyond  the  expectations  of  its  best 
friends.  For  the  session  of  1894-95  the  matriculation  list  aggregated  seven 
hundred  and  eleven.  The  additional  time  gave  opportunity  for  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  curriculum  of  various  special  branches  of  practice  as  required 
studies.  A body  of  “Honorary  and  Clinical  Professors”  w'as  constituted, 
and  its  appointees  were  men  of  ability  and  experience.  Though  without  a 
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voice  in  Faculty  meetings,  each  was  put  at  the  head  of  a clinic,  with  a staff 
of  assistants  serving  as  instructors  to  the  third-year  class,  which  for  this 
work  was  divided  into  sections  of  convenient  size. 

The  personnel  of  this  first  staff  of  Professors,  with  the  subject  taught  by 
each,  was  as  follows:  Henry  W.  Stelwagon,  Dermatology;  H.  Augustus 
Wilson,  Orthopedic  Surgery;  Edwin  E.  Graham,  Diseases  of  Children;  F. 
X.  Dercum,  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System;  Orville  Horwitz,  Genito- 
urinary Diseases;  Edward  P.  Davis,  Obstetrics;  S.  MacCuen  Smith,  Otology; 
W.  Joseph  Fleam,  Surgery;  Howard  F'.  Hansell,  Ophthalmology;  William 
S.  Jones,  Laryngology;  D.  Braden  Kyle,  Laryngology ; J.  Chalmers  Da  Costa, 
Surgery ; J.  M.  Barton,  Surgery. 

During  this  period  of  five  years,  1890-95,  many  other  changes  were 
made  in  the  teaching  force  and  in  the  curriculum,  which,  though  of  minor 
importance  in  themselves,  contributed  to  the  complete  transformation  of  the 
course,  making  it  more  varied,  more  thorough,  and  more  practical.  Although 
the  course  had  been  extended  to  three  years,  and  each  term  lengthened 
six  weeks,  the  demands  of  a rapidly  growing  science  created  a need  for  still 
more  time.  In  less  than  five  years  from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
three  years’  course,  it  was  necessary  to  add  still  another  year,  and  to  estab- 
lish a four  years’  course.  The  great  and  wide  advance  in  all  the  branches  of 
medical  science  demanded  something  more  than  was  accomplished  under  the 
existing  requirement. 

Good  results  had  followed  the  ado])tion  of  the  three  years’  course  l)y 
the  Jefferson  Faculty.  It  was  given  to  this  enterprising  asscKiation  of  pro- 
])i'ietors  to  place  and  maintain  their  school  on  a basis  equal  at  least  to  that 
of  any  other  similar  institution  in  the  country;  hut  in  that  great  work  they 
followed  the  leadership  of  others.  Now  they  were  “raised  up”  to  become 
leaders  themselves;  to  take  the  initiative  in  advanced  thought  and  action; 
and  to  give  to  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  the  distinguished  honor  of  being 
the  first  of  the  independent  medical  colleges  to  adopt  the  compulsory  four 
years’  course. 
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The  Faculty  had  'worked  out  this  great  problem  more  thau  a year  before 
it  was  put  into  operation,  and  in  the  College  publications  for  1894-95  it  was 
]mblicly  announced  that  “all  persons  beginning  their  medical  studies  by 
matrieiilating  after  June  i,  must  take  four  annual  courses.”  This  was 

notice  to  the  world  that  after  the  date  mentioned  the  Faculty  of  Jefferson 
intended  still  further  to  change  the  system  of  medical  teaching".  If  the  pro- 
posed undertaking  \vas  of  an  experimental  nature,  the  Faculty  members 
were  sufficiently  brave  to  face  the  possibility  of  failure,  but  this  phase  of  the 
matter-  does  not  appear  to  have  been  considered  by  them,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
records  of  their  proceedings  disclose.  It  seems  to  have  been  a peculiar  and 
distinguishing  trait  of  character  in  the  average  Jefferson  Faculty  member, 
in  every  age  and  generation  in  tbe  life  of  the  school,  to  overcome  obstacles, 
brave  dangers,  devise  original  methods,  and  put  them  into  practical  opera- 
tion without  considering  whether  other  schools  would  adopt  like  measures. 
From  McClellan’s  time  down  to  the  end  of  what  has  been  termed  “Faculty 
domination,”  this  was  noticeable  in  Jefferson’s  history,  and  never  more  so 
than  after  the  accession  of  the  Faculty  of  1841,  and  from  that  time  to  June 
I,  1895,  ’^'hen  so-called  Faculty  supremacy  was  actually  ended.  It  ended  in 
fact  in  1839,  but  Jefferson  continued  to  be  a proprietary  school  until  the 
end  of  the  seventieth  session — until  it  reached  the  allotted  “three  score  years 
and  ten.” 

The  last  Faculty  and  corps  (jf  Associate  Teachers  and  Lecturers  under 
the  old  regime  was  a noteworthy  aggregation  of  medical  talent  and  skill. 
Never  before  in  the  life  of  the  school  had  there  been  a more  powerful  array  of 
instructors.  The  principal  chairs,  ten  in  number  (there  were  si.x  in  1825^ 
and  six  in  1841),  were  filled  by  Professors  of  marked  ability,  and  at  tbeir 
head  were  two  Emeritus  Professors — Da  Costa  and  Bartholow.  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  eight  Honorary  and  Clinical  Professors,  one  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor, seven  Lecturers,  nine  Demonstrators,  and  thirty-six  Instructors  and 
Assistant  Demonstrators.  In  the  aggregate  the  teaching  force  at  the  close 
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of  the  seventieth  session  numbered  seventy-three  instructors  in  all  depart- 
ments. 

For  the  session  of  1894-95  the  attendance  at  the  College  was  711 
students,  divided  as  follows:  Third  year  students,  229;  second  year 

students,  237;  first  year  students,  219;  special  students,  26.  On  May  15, 
1895,  at  the  annual  commencement  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  con- 
ferred on  148  graduates.  The  total  number  of  graduates  of  the  College  to 
and  including  this  date,  was  10,398. 


The  Jefferson  Medical  College  and  its  Hospital. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Assumption  of  Absolute  Control  by  the  Trustees  ano  the  Re- 
organization OF  THE  College  of  1895. 

EP'FERSON^’S  Declaration  of  Independence  was  drawn,  signed 
and  promulgated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place  where  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  before  another  determined  body  of  men 
representing  the  power  and  authority  of  a corporate  institution 
prepared  and  promulgated  a document  that  revolutionized  the  governmental 
system  of  the  country.  “In  the  course  of  human  events"  it  became  necessary 
for  the  Trustees  of  the  Jefferson  IMedical  College  to  dissolve  that  which  had 
connectefl  them  with  the  Faculty  and  management  of  that  institution,  and  to 
assume  among  the  powers  of  collegiate  education  in  America  “the  separate 
and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws"  entitled  them.  But  nothing  like  revolu- 
tion followed  the  latter  declaration,  if  such  it  may  be  termed;  peace  followed, 
and  good  order  and  unexampled  prosperity;  and,  with  the  final  declaration  in 
effect,  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  did  in  fact  assume  among 
the  medical  schools  of  the  world  the  equal  station  to  which  it  was  entitled. 

For  more  than  a year  previous  to  1895,  the  Trustees  had  considered  a 
plan  of  action  similar  to  that  which  eventually  was  taken ; there  was  need  of 
a complete  revolution  in  the  system  of  government  of  the  College,  yet  in  the 
councils  of  the  Board  the  Faculty  held  a strong  influence.  It  was  not.  how- 
ever, an  influence  that  dominated  and  controlled  the  policy  of  the  Trustees 
and  directed  their  action,  but  was  rather  a (juiet  advisory  influence  that  ])re- 
vailed  with  the  Board  and  delayed  the  adoption  of  a scheme  of  management 
which  must  be  put  in  operation  before  the  legislature  would  appropriate 
moneys  for  Hospital  construction,  or  maintenance  of  that  or  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  College.  With  the  completion  of  that  structure,  the  Trustees  in 
their  fiduciary  capacity  were  owners  of  an  extensi\'e  and  very  valualile  prop- 
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erty  in  the  center  of  the  Inisiness  district  of  the  city,  Ijnt  they  permitted  the 
hnildings  to  be  occupied  and  used  for  their  intended  purposes  by  the  Faculty 
of  the  College,  and  the  revenues  in  excess  of  expenses  were  divided  among 
the  Professors  comprising  the  Faculty  as  compensation  for  their  services. 

After  the  Hospital  was  completed,  the  Faculty  took  possession  of  that 
building,  by  consent  of  the  Trustees  and  under  such  regulations  as  they  pre- 
sented, and  they  also  held  possession  of  the  medical  hall  and  laboratory  build- 
ings, paying  therefor  an  annual  rental,  but  not  holding  by  virtue  of  a lease. 
The  Faculty,  therefore,  were  only  “tenants  by  sufferance,”  whose  occupancy 
might  be  terminated  at  the  close  of  any  year  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Trustees. 
But  the  relations  of  the  Trustees  and  Faadty  for  many  years  had  been  most 
friendly  and  cordial,  and  so  long  as  the  latter  kept  up  the  standard  of  the 
school,  which  they  most  certainly  did,  there  Avas  little  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Trustees  to  interfere  with  what  was  regarded  as  the  Faculty  ]n'eroga- 
tive;  that  is,  the  right  to  conduct  the  College  in  accordance  with  their  own 
ideas  and  judgment,  as  had  been  the  custom  from  the  day  the  school  was 
founded  by  McClellan,  Eberle,  and  their  associates. 

Thus,  from  the  time  Avhen  Jefferson  College  at  Canonsburg  established 
a Medical  Department  in  Philadelphia,  to  the  time  when  the  plan  of  reorgan- 
ization went  into  effect,  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  was  in  fact  “a  proprie- 
tary school.”  Its  policy  during  all  these  years  was  Au’rtually  controlled  by  its 
Faculty,  subject  only  to  the  restriction  frecjuently  found  in  the  old  constitu- 
tion of  the  commoiiAvealth  relating  to  the  tenure  of  office  of  judges  “so  long 
as  they  shall  behave  themselves  well.” 

A study  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  Avork  Avill  disclose  the  fact  that 
previous  to  1841  the  Faculty  members  really  did  “behave  themselves  Avell,” 
but  it  Avas  not  until  1839  that  the  Trustees  felt  called  upon  to  assert  their 
authority  in  the  government  of  the  school,  and  then  at  the  request  of  the  Fac- 
ulty itself.  HoAvever,  after  the  radical  reorganization  of  1841  there  Avas  no 
such  thing  as  “Faculty  domination”  in  the  College  history,  although,  as  be- 
fore, the  surplus  revenues  of  the  institution  Avere  divided  among  the  Faculty 
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members  as  compensation  for  their  services.  They  were  practically  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  school,  and  the  profits  they  divided  among  themselves  in  such 
proportion  as  they  agreed  upon — hut  how  that  proportion  was  adjusted,  or 
what  sums  the  se\’eral  Professors  really  did  receive  previous  to  twenty-five 
years  ago,  is  unknown. 

The  Trustees  found  themselves  confronted  with  “a  condition,  not  a 
theory,”  and  they  began  seriously  to  consider  the  subject  of  changing  the 
character  of  the  school  and  putting  aside  the  old-time  custom  of  Faculty  man- 
agement or  domination  in  any  of  its  departments.  There  were  no  ahmses  to 
remedy,  no  evils  tO'  correct.  The  College  was  prosperous:  its  affairs  were  in 
satisfactory  condition;  its  Faculty  needed  no  enlargement  or  improvement; 
its  attendance  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  buildings;  the  three  years’  course  had 
done  much  good,  and  the  proposed  four  years’  course  promised  even  better 
results;  the  Faculty  had  not  sought  the  interposition  of  the  Trustees  and  asked 
for  a change,  that  body  indeed  was  not  very  desirous  that  the  change  should 
he  made  at  all ; few  of  the  Profes.sors  really  wanted  to  he  compensated  on  the 
basis  of  a fixed  salary  when  greater  possibilities  existed  under  the  old  order. 
It  cannot  he  said  that  all  of  them  took  kindl)’  to  the  proposed  change,  hut  they 
“acquiesced,”  and  with  becoming  dignity  yielded  to  the  higher  power  of  the 
Trustees. 

With  the  Trustees,  however,  the  work  before  them  was  simply  the  per- 
formance of  a plain  duty;  a duty  demanded  “for  the  good  of  the  service,”  The 
time  had  come  when  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  must  he  a College  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name,  and  no  longer  a proprietary  institution  in  any  sense.  Other 
schools  founded  on  the  basis  of  mutual  benefit  had  changed  their  plan  of  oper- 
ation, had  put  behind  them  Faculty  control  as  a thing  of  an  earlier  age,  a sys- 
tem Avorthy  only  to  he  remembered — and  abolished.  At  this  time  Jefferson 
ranked  with  the  foremost  schools  of  medicine  in  America,  and  still  one  of  the 
old  customs  of  its  founders  was  preserved.  The  school  Avas  living  and  Avork- 
ing  in  a ncAV  and  advanced  age,  and  in  all  other  respects  had  kept  pace  Avith 
the  march  of  progress,  frequently  shoAving  the  Avay,  hut  a single  old  objection- 
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able  custom  still  obtained.  Jefferson  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1895  ^ 

))roprietary  school ; its  profits  inured  to  the  benefit  of  its  Faculty,  and  there- 
fore the  authority  and  control  of  the  Trustees  was  not  supreme.  The  power 
was  vested  in  them,  hut  liad  not  been  exercised  by  them.  The  property  over 
which  their  trusteeship  extended  aggregated  more  than  a million  dollars  in 
value,  and  yet  they  permitted  a Facult}^  to  govern  the  policy  of  the  school 
when  the  duty  should  have  been  performed  by  themselves,  sulyject  only  to 
the  counsel  and  suggestion  of  the  members  comprising  the  Faculty. 

While  the  chief  purpose  of  the  Trustees  in  relieving  the  Faculty  of  any 
further  division  of  the  surplus  revenues  was  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 
College  and  guarantee  its  stability  and  permanency,  their  secondary  and 
scarcely  less  important  object  was  to  carry  out  an  extensive  work  of  improve- 
ment which  had  been  under  consideration  for  several  years,  hut  in  which  they 
had  encountered  obstacles  that  prevented  substantial  progress  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  his  history  of  the  College,  Dr.  Holland  alludes  to  this  subject  as 
follows : 

“\\dien  attempting  to  raise  endowments  to  carry  out  the  expensive  im- 
provements they  had  projected,  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  often  encountered 
the  objection  that,  as  the  recei])ts  in  excess  of  expenditures  were  divided  among 
the  Faculty,  they  were  practically  asking  for  money  to  lie  given  to  the  Faculty, 
and  not  to  the  cause  of  medical  education  or  humanity.  In  order  to  end  this 
system,  complete  reorganization  was  effected  by  the  Trustees,  which  was 
cheerfull}-  accepted  by  the  Faculty.” 

The  Dean’s  point  was  well  taken;  the  Trustees,  the  Alumni  Association, 
the  friends  of  the  school,  and  even  the  Faculty  itself,  at  times  were  seriously 
embarrassed  hv  the  peculiar  arrangement  under  which  it  was  operated:  hut 
whalex'er  may  have  been  the  real  cause  or  the  motive  that  inspired  the  action 
of  the  Trustees,  that  body  in  the  performance  of  its  plain  duty  acted  with  com- 
mendable determination.  Their  work,  howe\’er,  was  not  accomplished  with- 
out mature  deliberation  and  not  until  after  there  had  been  several  radical 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  Board.  As  has  been  stated,  the  Trustees 
had  been  considering  the  plan  of  enlargements  to  the  College  buildings,  and 
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on  a scale  that  contemplated  the  expenditure  of  a large  sum  of  money.  In 
the  Board  at  that  time  were  some  that  did  not  favor  the  plans  of  impn'.vement 
and  the  measures  which  must  he  adopted  to  accomplish  them,  and  some,  too, 
who  did  not  really  favor  the  abolition  of  the  .system  tinder  which  the  Medi- 
cal Department  had  been  operated  hy  the  Faculty  directly,  and  by  tbe  Trus- 
tees only  indirectly.  These  were  content  to  “let  well  enongb  alone,”  to  continue 
the  old  system,  and  do'  what  could  be  dime  under  tbe  existing  capacity  of  tbe 
institution — but  not  more  than  that.  But,  thronghont  the  several  years  of 
agitation  and  missionary  work  which  led  np  to  the  bnal  determination  and 
action  of  the  Trustees,  there  was  no  serimis  disagreement  among  the  mem- 
!>ers  of  the  Board;  in  the  composition  of  that  body  there  were  twO'  prin- 
ci]>al  elements — the  progressive  and  the  nonprogressive.  To  carry  ont  the 
great  work  proposed,  it  was  desirable  that  more  real  spirit  of  enterprise  he 
in  some  manner  infused  into  the  Board,  for  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  har- 
mony of  action  were  necessary  for  the  success  of  their  project. 

In  1894  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  Edwin  II.  Fitler, 
President;  George  W.  l^'airman.  Secretary;  Edward  IT.  Weil,  Treasurer; 
Joseph  Allison,  LL.  D.,  Joseph  Townsend,  Simon  Gratz,  Michael  Arnold, 
Henry  D.  Welsh,  Sutherland  AT.  Prevost,  George  D.  McCreary,  Thomas  B. 
Akanamaker,  Edward  de  V.  Min'rell,  and  Luther  S.  Bent.  In  the  next  year 
six  new  members  came  into  tbe  Board.  They  were  William  Potter,  Joseph 
de  F.  Jnnkin,  Lixiis  C.  Vannxem,  Samuel  Gnstine  Thompson,  Lonis  A.  Bid- 
dle, and  Ablbam  H.  Newbold.  In  1893  Edwin  H.  Fitler  succeeded  Judge 
Allison  as  President  of  the  Board,  and  two  years  later  was  in  turn  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Townsend,  who  was  President  at  the  time  of  reorganization.  Flis 
death  in  1896  left  a vacancy  which  was  blled  by  the  election  of  William  Pot- 
ter, the  present  President,  who  came  into  the  councils  of  the  Board  in  that 
year,  and  who,  unlike  his  venerable  ])redeces.sors,  was  in  the  very  prime  of  life. 
The  extent  tO'  which  Mr.  Potter  has  been  a factor  in  tbe  hi.storv  of  the  Col- 
lege will  he  told  in  later  chapters. 

The  special  mission  for  which  the  Board  was  “raised  up”  was  the  radical 
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reorganization  of  the  system  of  operation  of  the  College,  both  in  its  business 
management  and  its  educational  department.  In  the  doing,  no  sacred  insti- 
tutional idols  were  shattered ; no  wholesale  removals  were  undertaken  or 
aimed  at;  no  abuses  were  corrected — there  were  none  to  correct;  the  Trustees 
simply  assumed  absolute  management  of  the  property  and  institution,  as  was 
their  right,  and  when  their  work  was  finished  the  College  took  its  proper  place 
among  the  foremost  schools  of  medicine  in  the  United  States.  Its  status  was 
fixed ; its  future  greatness  was  assured ; and  whatever  was  necessary  to  be 
done  in  carrying  on  its  great  work  of  education,  a generous  legislature,  a 
loyal  Alumni,  and  faithful  friends,  stood  ready  to  do. 

In  perfecting  their  plans  and  in  carrying  them  into  effect,  the  Trustees 
acted  with  deliberation  and  firmness.  Their  duty  was  not  wholly  pleasant,  but 
it  was  of  great  importance  to  the  College  and  its  future  welfare.  It  was  rev- 
olutionary in  that  it  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  a custom  that  had  existed 
since  the  school  was  founded,  but  it  was  accomplished  without  creating  any 
hitter  feelings,  Avithout  animosities,  and  without  infringing  any  established 
rights.  If  in  all  previous  years  the  Trustees  had  allowed  the  Faculty  to  share 
the  profits  of  the  school  among  themselves,  the  matter  was  optional  with  the 
Trustees.  The  original  Faculty  had  founded  the  school  on  that  plan  under 
their  articles  of  union  with  Jefferson  College,  and  it  had  been  operated  on 
that  basis  for  seventy  years.  The  character  of  the  institution  conducted  on 
this  plan  of  mutual  enjoyment  was  unusual,  but  was  not  only  that  of  Jefferson. 
And  it  was  this  peculiar  custom  of  dividing  profits  among  the  Pro- 
fessors that  gave  rise  to  the  term  “Faculty  domination.”  Strictly,  it  was  a 
misnomer,  but,  as  generally  understood,  the  characterization  was  rea.son- 
ahle.  The  end  of  Faculty  control  came  in  1895. 

It  was  for  this  special  duty  that  new,  independent,  and  earnest  men  were 
brought  into  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  they  set  about  the  task  with  a mind 
single  to  the  best  interests  of  the  College.  Their  work  recjuired  no  special 
determination  of  character  in  the  individual  members  of  the  Board;  the  time 
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had  come  when  an  old  custom  should  be  abolished,  and  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees as  constituted  in  1895  had  the  character  necessary  to  carry  out  the  work. 

The  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  management  of  the  College  and 
Ho.spital  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  February  i,  1895,  and  went 
into  effect  on  June  i,  following.  Under  its  provisions  the  College  and  Hos- 
pital were  placed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  four  standing  commit- 
tees— College  committee,  Hospital  committee,  committee  on  the  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  and  committee  on  Finance. 

The  College  committee  was  vested  with  general  supervision  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  Hospital,  with  direction  to  confer  with  the  Dean  and  Faculty, 
whenever  advisable  or  desirable,  in  relation  to  matters  concerning  the  man- 
agement or  work  of  the  College.  Previous  to  this  time  the  “management  or 
work”  of  the  College  had  been  entrusted  to  tbe  Faculty,  and  the  latter  “when- 
ever desirable  or  advisable,”  would  confer  with  the  Trustees.  Now  the  con- 
ditions were  reversed,  and  the  Trustees  made  themselves  the  “power  of  the 
College”  rather  than  the  Facultv. 

The  new  plan  provided  for  the  creation  of  a contingent  fund,  compris- 
ing ten  percent  of  the  gross  receipts,  to  be  used  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  the  teaching  department  in  case  the  services  for  fees  in  any  year  were  not 
sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  College.  The  balance  of  the 
gross  receipts  was  rec[uired  to  be  applied  as  follows : To  the  support  of  the 

Hospital  in  case  of  deficiency  in  the  income  of  that  department;  in  the  pay- 
ment of  fixed  charges,  such  as  taxes,  interest,  water  rents,  etc.,  and  also  to  the 
payment  of  salaries  of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Dean,  Faculty,  Professors, 
Lecturers.  Demonstrators,  and  other  attaches  of  the  College,  etc.  If,  however, 
after  providing  for  all  necessary  expenditures  there  should  remain  in  the  treas- 
ury an  unexpended  balance,  it  was  further  provided  that  “the  salaries  of  the 
holders  of  the  chairs  of  the  Faculty  shall  be  proportionately  increased  by  di- 
viding such  balance  among  them  upon  the  basis  of  their  respective  salaries.” 

Here  was  a contingent  promise  of  greater  emoluments  than  his  stipu- 
lated salary,  constituting  a slight  retention  of  the  former  custom,  but  it  was 
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only  temporary  and  for  a temporary  purpose,  and  this  was  at  last  to  end. 
“The  salaries  of  the  memhers  of  the  Faculty,  Demonstrators,  and  other 
teachers,  who  shall  receive  a pecuniary  compensation  for  their  services,  shall 
he  fixed  by  the  Board  on  the  recommendation  of  the  College  committee.” 
Thus  read,  in  part,  the  eighth  section  of  the  regulations  adopted  hy  the  Trus- 
tees in  their  meeting  of  Fehrnary  i,  1895.  The  new  rules,  so  far  as  they  re- 
lated to  the  receipt  and  dishursement  of  income  recei\’ed  hy  the  College  for 
tnition  fees,  were  made  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  College  session. 

Two  radical  changes  went  into  effect  on  June  i,  1895.  Under  one  of 
these  the  Trustees  said  in  effect  to  the  Faculty:  The  Board  of  Trustees  of 

this  institution  have  assumed  its  sole  and  absolute  management,  both,  in  its 
educational  and  its  Hospital  departments.  Hereafter  you  will  he  compen- 
sated for  your  services  hy  the  payment  of  a stated  salary  per  annum.  There 
will  be  no  further  division  of  the  revenues  of  the  College  hy  the  Faculty 
among  its  individual  members. 

The  Faculty  were  at  heart  satisfied  with  the  new  regulation,  and  the 
personnel  of  that  body  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1895-96  was  identical 
with  that  of  the  session  of  1894-95,  except  that  the  chair  of  Ceneral  Path- 
ology and  Pathological  Anatomy,  which  in  the  earlier  session  had  been  filled 
hy  Professor  Longstreth,  was  left  without  an  incumbent,  and  eventually  was 
merged  with  other  chairs,  d'he  new  chair  of  Ophthalmology  was  also  created. 
In  addition,  .some  slight  changes  were  made  in  the  Honorary  and  Clinical 
Profes.sorships  and  also  among  the  Lecturers,  Demonstrators,  and  Assistant 
Instructors;  hut  these  changes  consisted  chiefly  in  an  increa.se  of  the  teaching- 
force.  Actual  changes  were  remarkably  few.  and  it  was  evident  that  the  new 
arrangement  had  been  put  in  practical  operation  with  very  little  friction,  and 
v.dth  no  real  unpleasant  feeling  on  either  side. 

At  the  time,  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  so  constituted  that  its  memhers 
were  not  inclined  to  heed  opposition  to  their  plans,  hut,  f(M‘tunately,  such  a 
.spirit  was  not  manifested  in  any  quarter,  and  the  great  reform  of  1895  was 
carried  into  effect  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  the  Alumni,  and  hy  the 
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friends  of  the  school  scattered  throughout  the  country.  The  change  estal> 
hshed  the  institution  as  a College  m fact,  no  longer  the  property  of  individ- 
uals, hut  of  the  community. 

While  the  Trustees  were  developing  their  plan  of  reorganization,  even  in 
its  preliminary  stages,  the  Faculty  were  not  idle.  Indeed  there  seems  to  have 
been  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  and  the  Faculty  during  the  pre- 
paratory period.  While  the  Trustees  were  perfecting  arrangements  to 
change  the  governmental  control,  the  Faculty  members,  with  full  knowledge  of 
what  the  Trustees  were  doing,  were  themselves  making  preparations  to  an- 
nounce to  the  medical  world  a four  years’  compulsory  course  as  a prerequisite 
to  the  diploma  of  Jefferson.  Both  bodies  were  looking  to  reformation  in  the 
management  of  the  Imsiness  affairs  of  the  College,  the  Faculty  of  course  lieing 
most  active.  There  was  nothing  in  secret  on  the  part  of  either  body;  the  Fac- 
ulty declared  for  the  new  course  a full  year  before  it  was  to  go  into  effect, 
and  the  Trustees  adopted  their  plan  of  reorganization  nearly  six  months  be- 
fore its  provisions  went  into  operation. 

.Vt  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1895-96  the  College  thus  .stood  in  a 
new  position  before  the  medical  profession  and  the  educational  world.  Be- 
tween the  closing  of  an  old  session  and  the  beginning  of  a new,  a great  change 
had  been  wrought,  and  that  through  the  united  efforts  of  forces,  apparently 
opposites  so  far  as  personal  interests  were  concerned,  yet  now  both  united. 
The  result  disproves  the  theory  that  all  men  now  are  actuated  only  by  selfish 
motives  when  personal  interests  are  at  stake. 

At  the  head  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  both  before  and  after  the  reorgani- 
zation, stood  Da  Costa,  now  Emeritus  Professor,  and  Wilson,  who  performed 
the  active  duties  of  the  chair.  Bartholow  was  also  Emeritus  Professor,  hut 
his  work  was  really  done  by  Hare,  the  active  incumbent  of  the  chair  of  Ma- 
teria Medica.  Next  on  the  list  stood  Chapman,  senior  member  of  the  active 
Faculty.  The  next  was  Brinton,  then  Parvin  (who  died  in  1898),  and  Hol- 
laud.  followed  by  Forbes,  Keen,  Hare,  Wilson,  Montgomery,  and  Thompson, 
in  the  order  mentioned. 
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In  the  session  of  1894-95  Thomson  was  senior  member  of  the  corps  of 
Honorary  and  Clinical  Professors;  in  the  next  session  he  was  junior  member 
of  the  Faculty,  his  Professorship  having  been  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a 
chair,  and  he  its  first  incumbent.  The  regular  corps  of  Honorary  and  Clini- 
cal Professors  now  comprised  J.  Solis-Cohen,  Stelwagon,  H.  Augustus  Wil- 
son, Graham,  Dercum,  de  Schweinitz,  Horwitz,  Hearn,  Davis,  Smith,  and 
Hansell.  As  against  nine  Demonstrators  in  the  preceding  year,  there  were 
now  ten,  among  them  being  many  familiar  names  in  the  life  of  the  school, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  Alnmni.  The  corps  of  Instructors  and  Assistant  Dem- 
onstrators numbered  fort3'--six. 

Thus  equipped  in  its  educational  department,  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege in  the  year  1895  entered  upon  a new  life  in  its  history;  one  of  renewed 
activity  and  usefulness,  and  one  in  which  each  succeeding  year  has  produced 
better  results  than  its  predecessor.  Each  subsequent  year  has  witnessed  its 
own  changes,  but  without  retrograde  movement.  When  the  four  years’  course 
of  study  was  established,  it  was  thought  that  the  lengthened  time  might  tem- 
porarily affect  the  financial  .status  of  the  school,  but  when  the  advantages  of 
the  new  regulation  were  understood  the  result  proved  differently,  and  the 
College  at  once  increased  in  popularity.  For  the  session  of  1895-96  the  ag- 
gregate attendance  was  623,  of  which  number  95  were  students  of  rhe  first 
year.  In  1897  the  number  of  first  year  students  increased  to  112,  and  in  1899 
to  185.  When  the  new  system  had  been  made  to  work  smoothly  in  all  its 
branches,  new  designations  for  the  classes  were  adopted,  and  beginning  in 
1898  they  were  denominated  Senior,  Junior,  Sophomore,  and  Freshman,  as 
in  other  collegiate  institutions.  From  that  time  to-  the  present,  the  increase 
in  attendance  has  been  steady  and  healthful,  each  class  being  kept  we’l  filled, 
and  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  College  buildings. 

It  had  long  been  recognized  that  the  College  buildings  needed  enlarging 
and  modernizing,  and  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  mu.st  he  ex- 
pended for  this  purpose.  The  growth  of  the  school  demanded  these  buildings, 
and  a more  perfect  and  modern  scientific  apparatus  and  equipment,  lift  he- 
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fore  all  these  things  could  he  secured  there  must  he  found  a source  of  reve- 
nue beyond  the  api)ropriations  generously  voted  by  the  legislature.  Profit 
sharing  having  been  abrogated,  friends  were  not  wanting  in  this  emergency, 
and  the  real  work  of  improvement  was  begun  in  earnest,  the  educational  de- 
partment— the  Faculty  itself — taking  an  active  interest  in  the  proceeding, 
each  Professor  contributing  to  that  end  according  to  his  means  and  his  in- 
fluence. 

In  i8y6  the  Alumni  contrilmted  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  purchase  labo- 
ratory appliances  of  the  most  improved  modern  pattern,  and  the  Trustees  set 
apart  three  upper  floors  in  the  annex  building  for  the  elaborate  study  of  dis- 
eases recjuired  by  the  constant  advance  in  medical  science.  At  the  time,  this 
department  was  considered  the  most  complete  Hospital  Laboratory  in  the 
country.  This  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  great  work  contemplated  by 
the  Trustees.  Having  established  the  Laboratories  and  some  of  tbe  Clinics 
in  the  annex,  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  Hospital  was  somewhat  re- 
lieved, but  only  temporarily.  The  Hospital  building  was  soon  found  inade- 
cjuate  to  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  the  Trustees  therefore  made  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a new  building,  entirely  modern  in  every  respect  and 
sufficiently  large  to  meet  the  recjuirements  of  the  present  and  imme- 
diate future  time.  In  the  meantime,  however,  there  were  more  pressing  de- 
mands upon  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  Board.  The  old  Medical  Hall, 
which,  subject  to  various  enlargements,  had  served  an  excellent  purpose  for 
a full  half  century,  was  found  to  be  entirely  unequal  to  tbe  demands  of  tbe 
new  conditions. 

The  need  of  a new  principal  building  had  been  frequently  discussed  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Trustees,  and  also  by  the  Faculty  previous  to  the  reor- 
ganization of  1895.  But  the  matter  was  a subject  of  discussion  only  until 
after  the  adoption  of  the  new  plan  of  government,  when  the  Board,  under 
the  guidance  and  influence  of  President  Potter,  determined  upon  the  erection 
of  such  a structure  as  would  honor  its  builders  and  add  to  the  dignity  of  the 
institution  as  a seat  of  medical  learning.  Before  this  could  be  accomplished. 
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however,  the  Trustees  had  much  work  to  perform;  funds  were  to  be  raised, 
new  lands  were  to  he  acquired,  and  the  plans  of  an  attractive  and  modern 
edifice  were  to  he  adopted.  The  assistance  of  the  Faculty  was  enlisted  in  the 
undertaking,  and  soon  all  the  preliminary  arrangements  were  agreed  upon 
and  settled.  Willing  hands  and  open  purses  contributed  their  full  share  of 
the  work,  and  in  the  summer  of  1898  the  present  Medical  Hall  was  begun. 
A year  later  the  building  was  completed.  The  class  of  '99,  nnmhering  85, 
was  the  first  class  to  graduate  from  the  new  structure. 

Thousands  of  Jefferson's  Alumni  have  never  seen  the  noble  structure 
that  adorns  the  northwest  corner  of  Tenth  and  V/alnnt  streets.  The  old 
Medical  Hall  lives  only  as  a memory;  hut  those  memories  are  vivid  in  thous- 
ands of  men  now  at  their  work  in  the  world,  and  who  once  sat  within  the  old 
walls  under  the  teachings  of  the  distinguished  instructors. 

The  new  Medical  Hall  represents  the  best  of  architectural  skill,  within 
and  without;  it  is  modern,  attractive,  and  useful.  It  cost  several  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  it  represents  the  contributions  of  thousands  of 
professional  men  who  are  proud  of  Jefferson  as  their  alma  mater,  and  who 
were  willing  to  lielp  build  this  monument  on  the  site  where  once  stood  the  more 
modest  hall  of  medical  learning  around  wdiich  still  cluster  thousands  of 
cherished  memories.  The  old  building  never  w'as  condemned,  or  became  un- 
sightly in  the  eyes  of  the  Alumni,  and  did  not  lose  its  usefulness;  the  school 
it  housed  outgrew  it,  arose  outside  of  and  around  it,  and  in  the 
new  and  greater  structure  many  of  the  old  parts  served  as  a 
foundation  and  support,  just  as  the  old  Faculty  in  the  old  class 
rocjins  worked  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  grander  successes  of  those 
who  follow'ed  after  them.  Thus  the  physical  connection  between  the  old  and 
new  halls  is  perfectly  preserved;  and  a similar  unity  was  preserved  hetw'een 
the  Faculty  that  taught  and  governed  within  the  old  structure,  and  the  Fac- 
•ulty  that  survived  the  reorganization  and  taught  wdthin  the  new^  During  the 
years  since  the  reorganization,  the  energy  of  the  Trustees  has  been  largely  de- 
voted to  building  and  outfitting  the  various  departments  of  the  College.  First 
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was  the  Hospital  Annex,  then  the  Laboratory  improvements,  then  the  Medical 
Hall,  and  finally  the  new  Hospital  now  in  course  of  erection.  The  accom- 
plishment of  these  things  has  called  for  the  outlay  not  only  of  large  sums  of 
money,  hut  as  well  for  the  expenditure  of  time  and  attention.  It  has  re- 
quired the  cooperation  of  men  of  worth,  integrity,  influence  and  power.  It 
was  necessary  to  combine  all  these  qualities  in  a Board  of  Trustees,  and  it 
was  necessary,  also,  for  that  body  to  choose  from  among  its  number  a leader, 
a President,  and  guide,  to  secure  the  revenue  and  assistance  required  in  the 
enterprises  planned  and  undertaken.  The  College  had  never  been  an  endowed 
institution,  and  had  not  been  the  recipient  of  large  benefactions,  from  Mc- 
Clellan’s time  to  the  closing  years  of  the  century.  Careful  financiering  had 
been  the  rule  in  whatever  was  undertaken  and  accomplished.  Especially  in 
earlier  years  the  improvements  had  been  carried  out  almost  without  assist- 
ance, and  frequently  without  friendly  encouragement,  sometimes  without 
the  approval  of  influences  that  should  have  favored.  In  the  beginning,  when 
help  was  much  needed,  the  school  had  been  compelled  to  stand  alone  in  the 
face  of  determined  opposition.  The  reserve  forces  away  out  in  Canonsburg 
only  watched  the  contest  from  afar,  and  at  best  encouraged  only  with  Chris- 
tian admonitions  and  sound  Presbyterian  advice.  Some  of  these  may  possi- 
bly have  had  an  unexpressed  feeling  of  regret  that  a medical  branch  in  Phila- 
delphia ever  was  allowed  under  the  aegis,  as  Cayley  says,  of  that  institution, 
but  there  was  no  decided  manifestation  of  such  thoughts,  and  when  in  the  leg- 
islature it  became  necessary  for  Jefferson  College  to  rally  forces  to  support  the 
attack,  those  Presbyterian  forefathers  fought  with  characteristic  Scotch  valor. 

Such  reflections  are  called  up  by  the  different  conditions  which  obtained 
in  various  periods  of  Jefferson’s  history.  There  has  always  been  a warlike 
spirit  in  the  institution ; not  only  a fighting  for  existence,  as  in  McClellan’s 
time;  not  only  as  concerns  Faculty  dissensions,  as  during  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  its  history;  not  only  for  reestablishment,  as  in  1839  and  1841;  not 
alone  for  honorable  place  among  colleges  of  medicine,  as  in  1841 ; nor  only  for 
radical  reorganization,  as  in  1895.  The  object  since  1856,  especially  since 
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1895,  has  been  the  maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of  the  College  among  the 
institutions  of  its  kind  in  America.  The  generals  before  1895  came  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Faculty;  they  have  now  been  largely  superseded  by  the  Trus- 
tees, under  whom  a thoroughgoing  victory  has  been  won.  This  high  standard 
of  excellence  and  reputation  which  has  been  secured,  these  buildings  and  prop- 
erties, are  not  alone  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  but  of  thousands  of 
participants.  The  Alumni  Association  has  been  a potent  factor.  This  or- 
ganization, since  its  origin  in  1871,  has  been  an  aid  in  producing  good  re- 
sults. It  has  always  striven  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  educational  de- 
partment; it  has  thus  contributed  largely  and  in  many  ways  both  directly  and 
indirectly  to  the  end  attained.  The  Faculty  has  also  done  its  full  share.  It 
is  now  the  advisory  body  of  the  Trustees,  and  no  step  of  consecjnence  is  taken 
by  them  without  first  consulting  with  the  Faculty,  and  in  the  councils  of  the 
Trustees  the  Faculty  is  still  influential,  nominating  whomsoever  it  prefers  to 
sit  among  its  members  as  a Professor  or  as  member  of  the  teaching  force. 
In  the  raising  of  funds,  in  the  erection  and  equipment  of  new  buildings,  in 
determining  the  courses  of  study,  and  in  the  extension  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  school,  the  Faculty  is  still  the  greatest  influence,  and  the  real 
power  of  the  institution. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  personnel  of  that  body  during  tbe 
past  ten  years.  When  the  Trustees  assumed  control  they  did  not  And  it  neces- 
sary to  remove  any  incumbent  of  a Professor’s  chair,  and  with  the  reorganiza- 
tion in  operation  the  same  names  are  found  in  the  Faculty  lists. 

Parvin’s  vacant  chair  has  been  given  to  Dr.  Edward  P.  Davis,  who  now 
fills  it  acceptably.  Previous  to  his  advancement  to  the  Faculty  he  was  Clini- 
cal Professor  of  Obstetrics,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  corps  of  instruct- 
ors. A new  Faculty  chair,  that  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  has  been 
created,  and  Dr.  W.  M.  L.  Coplin  was  appointed  to  fill  it.  Before  the  reor- 
ganization, Coplin  was  Adjunct  Professor  of  Hygiene,  and  afterward  suc- 
ceeded to  Longstreth’s  place,  although  he  was  not  of  the  new  Faculty  as  con- 
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stitiited  June  ist,  1895.  He,  too,  is  still  a Faculty  member,  and  an  important 
faetor  in  College  life. 

In  j8-97  Professor  Thomson,  the  \-eteran  teaeher  in  the  eliair  of  Ophthal- 
mology, was  made  Emeritus  Professor,  and  thereupon  de  Schweinitz  was 
transferred  from  the  Clinieal  I’rofessorship  to  the  higher  offiee.  De  Selnvein- 
itz  as  Clinieal  Professor  was  a faithful  and  learned  teaeher,  and  an  honor  to 
the  Faeulty.  His  coworkers  in  Ophthalmology  were  Thomson,  Emeritus, 
and  Ilansell,  Clinical  Professor;  Veasey,  Demonstrator,  and  Sweet,  In- 
structor and  Assistant  Demonstrator. 

Ne.xt  was  created  the  new  chair  of  Neurology  and  Mental  Diseases,  and 
Dercum,  its  present  incumbent,  was  called  from  the  Clinical  Professorship 
of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  to  the  higher  duties  of  Faculty  work. 
Aland  the  same  time  a thirteenth  chair  was  created,  that  of  Princijdes  of 
Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery,  the  same  in  name  and  duties  as  that  of  the 
chair  fifth  in  seniority,  which  Keen  then  held  and  still  holds.  But  in  the 
pressure  of  work  devolving  on  this  chair  it  became  necessary  to  assign  a part 
of  the  duty  to  another  teacher  and  operator,  and  J.  Chalmers  Da  Costa,  former 
Clinical  Professor,  was  elected  to  share  the  work. 

Thus  four  times  in  the  history  of  this  school  ha\-e  the  same  surnames 
stood  on  the  Faculty  rolls.  The  coincidence  is  interesting  and  worthy  of 
menti(;n,  for  it  brings  again  to  the  attention  of  the  reader  four  names  of 
teachers  of  distinguished  ])rominence  whose  services  in  their  resjjective  ca- 
pacities have  covered  the  entire  ])eriod  of  existence  of  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College.  These  were  the  two  McClellans,  the  Pancoasts,  father  and  son,  the 
Grosses,  and  the  two  Da  Costas;  the  last  \vere  not  related. 

When  the  College  was  founded,  its  Faculty  comprised  six  Professors; 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  for  the  session  of  1903-1904,  the  h'aculty  rolls 
contained  the  names  of  two  Emeritus  and  twelve  regular  Professors,  ten 
Honorary  and  Clinical  Professors,  five  Adjunct  and  .\ssistant  Pro- 
fessors, four  Lecturers  and  Associates,  fourteen  Demonstrators,  one  Pro- 
sector,  and  fifty-six  other  Instructors  and  Assistant  Demonstrators,  The 
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Icadiing  fcn'ce  of  the  institution  in  1903  numbered  eighty-nine  instructors  in 
all  departments. 

In  May,  1904,  the  Faculty  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  was  enlarged 
to  twenty-three  members,  by  the  inclusion  of  the  Clinical  Professors  and  some 
others,  and  some  changes  were  made  in  the  titles  of  Professorships.  The  fol- 
low'ing  is  the  instructional  corps  for  the  collegiate  year  1904-1905,  the  names 
being  given  in  the  order  of  appointment,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  Dean  and 
Emeritus  Professor : 


F.\cultv. 

William  Thomson,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

James  ^V.  Holland,  M.  D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Medical  Chemistry 
and  Toxicology. 

Henry  C.  Chapman,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 

John  H.  Brinton,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Profes.sor  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery 
and  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

William  S.  Forbes,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  General,  Descriptive  and  Surgi- 
cal Anatomy. 

Whlliam  W.  Keen,  IM.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  (Hon.),  Professor  of  the 
Principles  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

H.  A.  Hare,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
James  C.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and 
Clinical  Medicine. 

E.  E.  Montgomery,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

\y.  M.  L.  Coplin.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 
Edward  P.  Davis,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  01)stetrics. 

E.  X.  Dercum,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases. 

J.  Chalmers  Da  Costa,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  of  Surgery  and 
Clinical  Surgery. 

Howard  E.  Han.sell,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

\Y.  Joseph  Hearn,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

Flenry  W.  Stelwagon.  IM.  D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology. 

H.  Augu.stus  Wilson.  M.  D.,  T’rofes.sor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

Edwin  E.  Graham,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

Orville  Horwitz,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 

S.  MacCuen  Smith,  J\I.  D.,  Professor  of  Otology. 

D.  Braden  Kyle,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Laryngology. 

Albert  P.  Brubaker,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Solomon  Solis-Cohen,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

Honor.vrv,  A.SSOCIATE  .\nd  Assistant  Professors. 

L Solis-Cohen.  M.  D.,  Honorary  Professor  of  Laryngology, 

John  H,  Gibbon,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 
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Addinell  Hewson,  ]\I.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  and  Demonstrator  of  An- 
atomy. 

E.  Quin  Ihornton,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

John  M.  Fisher,  M.  D.,  A.ssistant  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

Randle  C.  Rosenherger,  M.  1).,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  and 
Curator  of  the  Museum. 


Lectlikek.s  and  Associates. 

Strieker  Coles,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Obstetrics. 

H.  E.  Radasch,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Associate  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 
Aller  G.  Ellis,  M.  D.,  Associate  in  Pathology. 

Demonstrators. 

J.  Torrance  Rugh,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Orthopedics. 

George  W.  Spencer,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Surgery. 

William  H.  Wells,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Obstetrics. 

Ward  Brinton,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Physical  Diagnosis. 

Jay  C.  Knipe,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Osteology. 

H.  R.  Loux,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Fracture  Dressings  and  Disloca- 
tions. 

Max  Bochroch,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Nervous  Diseases. 

Strieker  Coles,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics. 

John  C.  Da  Costa,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
Frederick  John  Kalteyer,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
Joseph  P.  Bolton,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry. 

John  Funke,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy, 
b.  G.  Metheney,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  P.  and  S.  E.,  Demonstrator  of  Syndes- 
mology. 

E.  Russell  Kennedy,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pharmacy  and  Materia 
Medica. 

Prosector. 

Thomas  Cook  Stellwagen,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Prosector  and  Assistant 
Curator. 

Instructors  and  Assistant  Instructors. 

Emmanuel  J.  Stout,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Dermatology. 

E.  L.  Klopp,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Otology. 

C.  W.  Hoopes,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Otology. 

W.  M.  Sweet,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

A.  B.  Kirkpatrick,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 

G.  Baringer  Slifer,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 

B.  L.  Gordon,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

William  C.  Pickett,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Insanity  and  Neuro-Pathology. 
Alfred  Gordon,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Nervous  Diseases. 

George  A.  Ulrich,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Obstetrics. 

George  B.  Angle,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Obstetrics. 

L.  F.  Appleman,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Therapeutics. 
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Howard  Dehoney,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy. 

J.  Kinnier  Crawford,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

F.  Hurst  Maier,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Gynecology. 

Collin  Foulkrod,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Gynecology. 

D.  Gregg  Metheny,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Surgery. 

James  W.  McIntosh,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Instructor  of  Bandaging. 

W.  J.  Roe,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Francis  D.  Patterson,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Surgery. 

W.  P.  Hearn,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Surgery. 

A.  B.  Craig,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Surgery. 

W.  F.  Manges,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Surgery. 

C.  D.  S.  Fruh,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Robert  H.  Brace,  M.  D.,  y\ssistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

A.  B.  Craig,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

W.  G.  Eisenhardt,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

J.  G.  Schwartz,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

N.  R.  Ingraham,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Edward  H.  Green,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Charles  S.  Hirsch,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

W.  P.  Hearn,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Bandaging. 

Alfred  Heineberg,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Gynecology. 

C.  S.  Barnes,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Gynecology. 

L.  F.  Appleman,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Materia  Medica. 

A.  Alonzo  Sargent,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Histology  and 
Embryology. 

T.  J.  Buchanan,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Visceral  Anatomy. 

C.  H.  Hunsicker,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Fracture  Dressing. 
Arthur  Dare,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
George  Vincent  Ridley,  Assistant  in  Morbid  Histology  and  Bacteriology. 
Orlando  H.  Petty,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

P.  Brook  Bland,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  3d  year  Gynecology. 

D.  R.  MacCarroll,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Obstetrics. 

Robert  Casperson,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  External  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
Wendell  Reber,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmoscopy. 

C.  W.  Lefevre,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Errors  of  Refraction. 

George  F.  Doyle,  Assistant  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 

Samuel  A.  Mumford,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 
Alexander  J.  Orenstein,  Assistant  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 

C.  H.  Lefcowitch,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

R.  Reeser,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

T.  J.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Allen  G.  Ellis,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Hematology. 

R.  E.  Muller,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

C.  Eoulkrod,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

A J.  Cohen,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

Walter  H.  Brown,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

James  Beebe,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
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Henry  G.  Godfre}',  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Aledicine. 
Archibald  H.  Graham,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine. 

Arthur  Dare,  IM.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Physical  Diagnosis, 
h'rancis  F.  P>orzell,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

Ernest  H.  Maier,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 
The  Pjoard  of  Trustees. 

N the  year  1824.  four  persons  then  resident  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia applied  at  the  doors  of  Jefferson  College  at  Canonsburg, 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  asked  that  the  private  school 
of  medicine  with  which  they  were  identified  should  be  taken 
under  the  patronage  of  the  former  institution,  and  established  as  its  medical 
department,  with  whatever  powers  and  privileges  the  trustees  might  grant, 
and  subject  to  whatever  restrictions  might  he  imposed  upon  them.  These 
men  were  George  McClellan,  John  Eherle,  Joseph  Klapp,  and  Jacob  Green. 

They  were  not  especially  desirous  tO'  attach  their  school  to  Jefferson 
College  as  a permanent  department  of  that  institution,  hut  rather  to  accomplish 
an  object  which  the  chiefe.st  among  them,  George  McClellan,  had  in  view  at 
that  time,  and  which  had  for  some  time  been  his  most  cherished  hope.  He 
had  attempted  the  accomplishment  of  a certain  object  in  which  others  before 
him  had  met  with  disastrous  failure,  and  he,  too,  had  been  baffled  in  his 
earliest  efforts  in  that  direction,  lie  had  o])ened  a private  school  of  medicine 
in  Philadelphia,  and  had  gi\-en  his  pupils  good  practical  medical  and  surgical 
in.struction — hut  that  was  all.  He  could  not  complete  their  education,  could 
not  graduate  them,  could  not  confer  medical  degrees  upon  them.  It  was  this 
task  he  set  out  tO'  accomplish;  a cor])orate  character,  and  a guardianship  by 
a regularly  constituted  hoard  of  trustees  were  required  for  the  diploma  he 
would  award  the  students  who  patronized  his  .school. 

As  law  and  custom  requireil,  McClellan  first  applied  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture and  asked  for  a College  charter,  but  this  was  refused  him,  because  there 
were  influences  in  medical  educational  circles  in  Philadeljdn'a  that  opposed 
his  plans,  and  whose  persuasions  prevailed  with  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  in  Harrisburg.  They  were  turned  away  with  absolute  refusal. 
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They  had  asked  for  the  mere  formal  college  charter  and  the  establishment  of 
a board  of  trustees  to  manage  the  business  affairs  of  the  institution  they  hoped 
to  build  up.  The  educational  department  McClellan  had  already  provided 
for,  but  his  efforts  to  secure  a charter  were  fruitless,  and  he  must  look  else- 
where for  the  necessary  authority  to  found  an  institution  that  could  grant 
diplomas  in  medicine. 

In  this  emergency,  in  June,  1824,  McClellan,  Eherle,  Klapp,  and  Green 
formed  themselves  into  a Medical  Faculty  and  presented  a petition  to  the 
Trustees  of  Jefferson  College,  asking  them  to  be  their  Trustees,  and  assume 
the  nominal  guardianship  of  a medical  Ijranch  in  Philadelphia,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  giving  it  legal  standing  with  power  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine.  There  was  nothing  unreasonable  in  this  request;  the  Trustees 
of  the  strict  denominational  institution  in  Canonsburg  were  not  especially 
desirous  to  assume  University  powers,  but  they  saw  no  impropriety  in  estab- 
lishing a medical  branch  in  a distant  city.  The  cause  of  general  education 
would  thereby  be  promoted,  and  that  was  their  principal  object  in  life.  Hence 
they  freely  accepted  the  new  trustee.ship  and  gave  life  to  a new  institution — the 
Jefferson  Medical  College. 

They  did  no  more  than  that.  They  gave  the  medical  branch  an  existence 
and  moral  support,  hut  expressly  provided  in  their  “articles  of  union’’  that 
they  would  not  support  it  in  any  way  other  than  to  commend  it  tO’  students 
who  were  about  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  medical  profession.  Although 
they  undertook  no  more  than  moral  support,  the  Trustees  of  the  parent 
institution  were  thoroughly  loyal  to  all  they  had  promised,  and  when  in  the 
course  of  a year  their  authority  to  confer  the  doctor’s  degree  was  questioned, 
they  felt  that  the  integrity  of  their  institution  was  at  stake,  that  its  character 
had  been  unjustly  assailed,  and  they  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  contest 
before  the  legislature  with  characteristic  energy;  that  Irody  so  amended 
their  College  charter  as  to  give  them,  without  doubt,  the  authority  they  had 
before  claimed. 

The  Act  of  April  7,  1826,  gave  to  the  Trustees  of  the  corporation  of 
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Jefferson  College  and  its  Faculty  the  express  authority  to  confer  on  gradu- 
ates of  Jefferson  Medical  College  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  it 
also  authorized  the  Trustees  of  the  parent  body  to  elect  ten  Additional 
Trustees,  “who  may  be  residents  of  the  city  or  county  of  Philadelphia,”  which 
Additional  Trustees,  or  any  six  of  them,  were  constituted  a committee  to 
superintend  the  medical  department,  “with  such  powers  as  to  the  appointment 
and  removal  of  Trustees,  the  holding  of  public  commencements,  and  con- 
ferring degrees,”  as  the  general  hoard  at  Canonshurg  might  direct. 

Thus  was  constituted  the  first  P)oard  of  Trustees  that  was  directly  repre- 
sentative of  the  Medical  College  interests.  The  Faculty  of  the  school,  Mc- 
Clellan and  his  associates,  had  now  accomplished  that  which  had  been  to 
them  a source  of  anxiety  three  years  before,  and  the  main  obstacle  to  their 
success  had  been  overcome.  It  is  true  that  the  powers  of  the  Additional 
Trustees  were  limited,  and  their  proceedings  were  at  all  times  subject  to  the 
censorship  and  approval  of  the  parent  hoard  at  Canonshurg.  Their  principal 
duties  required  them  to  give  attention  to  the  physical  affairs  of  the  medical 
school,  1)ut  with  nO'  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  board  in  relation  to  the 
mother  College. 

The  office  and  duty  of  the  Additional  Trustees,  liowever,  were  more  than 
perfunctory,  and  occasions  were  not  wanting  in  v/hich  they  interfered  with 
proceedings  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  settled  the  difficulties  which  fre- 
quently arose  among  the  members  of  that  body.  They  made  regulations 
to  he  observed  by  their  own  body  in  the  transaction  of  business,  and  also 
estaldished  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Faculty;  and  in  the  latter  case 
th.ey  required  that  all  the  Professors  accept  these  rules  and  hold  their  re- 
spective chairs  subject  to  them.  When  occasion  presented,  iuul  a new  Pro- 
fessor was  called  to  any  chair,  the  Trustees  from  the  outset  made  a careful 
examination  into  the  standing  and  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  and  such 
as  fell  short  in  proficiency  were  rejected.  And  occasionally  in  the  early  history 
of  the  school  these  Additional  Trustees  exercised  their  authority  in  sul> 
jecting  to  discipline  the  entire  Faculty  body.  This  was  first  done  in  June, 
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1828,  wlien  the  Trustees  recommended  to  the  general  hoard  that  all  the  chairs 
he  vacated,  and  that  there  be  made  a radical  reorganization  of  the  Faculty. 
This  was  done,  and  afterward  it  was  recjuired  “that  those  gentlemen  who 
were  lately  Professors  in  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
if  they  wished  to  be  considered  candidates  for  Professorships,  must 
make  ap])lication  accordingly,  or  they  will  not  be  considered  as  candidates.” 
l^'rom  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Faculty  was  not  the  supreme  power 
of  the  College,  even  during  the  period  of  its  early  history.  There  were 
many  events  in  the  suhsecpient  life  of  the  school  that  would  seem  to  give 
a contradiction  to  this  statement,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
course  of  a few  years  the  Additional  Trustees  became  lax  in  the  perffn-mance 
of  their  duties,  and  permitted  the  affairs  of  the  school  to  he  managed  almost 
whollv  by  the  Faculty.  Evidently,  they  reasoned  that  the  school  had  been 
founded  hv  the  h'aculty,  and  that  as  the  Professors  had  agreed  to  stand 
responsible  for  its  failure,  financial  and  otherwise,  they  should  he  allowed 
wide  latitude  in  matters  of  policy  and  government.  At  first,  too.  the  general 
hoard  at  Canonshurg  was  inclined  to  hold  the  Additional  Trustees  to  strict 
account,  hut  suhsec[uently  they  virtually  gave  the  IMedical  Department  into 
the  hands  of  the  local  Trustees,  and  regarded  their  determination  of  any 
question  as  conclusi\'e.  This  rule  thereafter  prevailed  until  the  Act  of  1838 
separated  the  institutions,  and  estahli.shed  the  Medical  Department  a distinct 
Ix^dy  corporate,  and  an  independent  Medical  College. 

The  original  Board  of  Additional  Trustees  was  comprised  of  men  of 
the  highest  personal  integrity.  Each  felt  the  full  weight  of  responsibility 
resting  upon  him  when  he  assumed  official  relations  with  the  young 
struggling  institution  quartered  first  in  the  little  building  down  on 
Prune  street,  and  afterward  in  the  old  Tivoli  Theatre  building,  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  All  were  sworn  to  the  faithful  performance  of 
their  duties,  as  the  law  jn'ovided.  Judge  Edward  King  himself  took  the 
prescribed  oath  before  William  Tilghman,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Sui)reme 
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Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  turn  administered  the  same  oath  to  his  col- 
leagues. 

This  notable  body — the  “Additional  Trustees” — comprised  such  well 
known  figures  in  the  professional  and  business  history  of  Philadelphia  county 
as  Edward  King,  LL.  D..  President  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  first 
district ; Samuel  Badger,  James  M.  Broom,  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  Samuel 
ITumphreys,  Edward  Ingersoll,  Rev.  Dr.  Ezra  Styles  Ely,  Charles  Sidney 
Coxe,  and  General  William  Duncan.  Rev.  Ashhel  Green,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  also 
was  of  the  number,  and  likewise  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  mother  College  at  Canonshurg.  By  virtue  of  his  relation  with  the  parent 
institution,  his  knowledge  on  subjects  pertaining  to  education  generally,  and 
his  high  standing  in  the  gospel  ministry,  he  was  called  upon  to  preside  over 
the  deliberations  of  the  newl}^  established  body  of  Trustees,  and  to  guide 
them  in  right  paths  in  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  young  Medical 
School.  His  counsel  with  his  associates  was  always  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  College,  and  he  contributed  largely  to  the  measure  of  success  it  achieved 
during  his  long  term  in  the  presidency.  To  a greater  or  less  extent  he 
guided  its  policy,  and  to  his  advice  his  associates  and  also  the  Faculty  had 
frequent  recourse. 

Dr.  Green’s  service  as  virtual  head  of  the  corporation  of  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  covered  a period  of  twenty-three  years,  and  was  terminated 
with  his  death  in  1848.  Lie  witnessed  the  founding  of  the  institution,  was 
interested  in  its  welfare  even  from  the  beginning  of  its  history,  and  was  in 
part  instrumental  in  effecting  the  alliance  with  Jefferson  College.  His  son 
Jacob  was  of  the  original  Faculty  in  the  McClellan  School  of  Medicine,  and 
one  of  the  applicants  in  the  petition  presented  to  the  parent  College.  It 
was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Green  .should  feel  more  than  passive 
intere.st  in  the  medical  branch,  and  should  give  to  its  management  his  ripe 
experience  and  best  personal  effort.  It  was,  indeed,  fortunate  for  the  school 
that  such  a man  as  he  was  at  its  head,  for  he  as  much  as  any  other  man  of 
his  day  had  a strong  influence  with  McClellan ; and  the  latter  v'ould  yield 
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to  him  ■\\hat  he  would  not  to  other,  with  the  possible  exception  of 

Dr.  Ely. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  treat  at  length  of  the  individual 
qualities  of  the  men  who  comprised  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College, 
but,  in  the  early  history  of  the  school,  previous  to  the  changes  effected  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1838,  there  were  a few  of  the  Additional  Trustees 
who  were  peculiarly  and  essentially  a part  of  the  College  life,  but  Dr.  Ely 
was  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  friends  of  the  institution 
during  the  period  of  its  early  history.  His  motives,  too,  were  pure,  and  he 
neither  received  nor  asked  any  reward  other  than  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  something  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  men.  When  the  school  had  out- 
grown the  capacity  of  the  Tivoli  Theatre  building,  and  the  Trustees  were 
casting  about  in  quest  of  another  location,  and  almost  without  the  means 
with  which  to  make  a purchase,  Dr.  Ely  came  forward  with  a proposition  to 
erect  a college  building  on  his  own  lands  on  Tenth  street,  near  Walnut,  and 
lease  the  property  to  the  Trustees  for  the  use  of  the  Eaculty  on  payment  of  a 
moderate  annual  rental.  He  not  only  proposed  this,  but  he  carried  out  the 
project,  and  to-day  the  lands  he  once  owned  form  a part  of  the  valuable 
properties  of  the  corporation.  Later  on,  Dr.  Ely  removed  to  Missouri,  but  he 
still  retained  his  connection  with  the  Additional  Trustees,  and  was  continued 
in  that  relation  after  the  College  became  an  independent  corporation. 

When  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  created  under  the  Act  of  1838,  Dr. 
Ely  leased  the  College  land  and  buildings  to  the  corporation  for  one  year, 
with  the  option  to  the  Trustees  to  continue  the  lease  for  twenty  years,  or  to 
purchase  Ihe  property  within  that  period  for  the  principal  sum,  which  would 
yield  annual  interest  amounting  to  $1,770.  At  one  time  the  Trustees  found 
themselves  at  variance  with  Dr.  Ely  regarding  the  acquisition  of  the  property, 
but  the  matters  of  difference  were  amicably  settled,  and  the  land  and  build- 
ing eventually  passed  to  the  owner.ship  of  the  corporation. 

Among  those  who  comprised  the  additional  Trustees  was  Judge  King, 
the  first  secretary,  who  by  virtue  of  his  judicial  office  was  looked  upon  as 
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tlie  conservator  of  peace  when  the  members  found  themselves  unable  to 
agree  in  matters  relating  to  the  policy  of  the  school,  and  particularly  when 
the  Faculty  members  were  at  odds  with  one  another,  a condition  which  fre- 
(]uently  was  presented  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  Jefferson  history, 
d'hen  there  was  Edward  Ingersoll,  a leader  of  the  Philadelphia  bar.  General 
Duncan  should  he  mentioned  in  the  same  category;  decidedly  a man  of 
affairs,  and  of  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  auxiliary  trustee  body. 

All  of  these  men  were  of  more  than  ordinary  prominence,  all  well 
equipped  for  the  special  duties  they  assumed  in  connection  with  the  business 
management  of  the  school,  and  all  intent  upon  building  up  a flourishing 
Medical  Department  in  connection  with  the  mother  College.  Tradition  says 
that  nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  the  Additional  Trustees,  like  those  of  the  gen- 
eral board,  were  Presbyterians,  but  that  the  school  over  which  their  trus- 
teeship extended  was  not  in  any  sense  a denominational  institution,  although 
Jefferson  College  did  ]»rtake  of  that  distinctive  character.  There  was  nothing 
unnatural  in  this,  yet  it  had  no  particular  significance.  The  parent  institu- 
tion was  conducted  as  a sectarian  school,  ft  was  go\’erned  by  a Board  of 
Trustees  composed  of  Presbyterians,  and  when  Additional  Trustees  were 
appointed  to  .supervise  the  affairs  of  a medical  branch  in  another  part  of 
the  State,  they  naturally  were  chosen  with  reference  to  their  religious  prefer- 
ences. 

The  governing  body  of  the  College  at  Canonsburg  was  what  is  frequently 
termed  a close  corporation,  and  the  auxiliary  body  in  charge  of  the  medical 
branch  was  of  similar  character;  and  it  so  continued  after  the  separation 
was  effected  in  1838,  and  from  that  time  until  the  present;  but  Presbyterian 
influence  began  to  disappear  after  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia became  a distinct  corporation.  If  the  medical  branch  was  in  fact 
under  the  trusteeship  of  men  who  were  Presbyterians,  it  does  not  appear, 
nor  was  it  ever  charged,  that  Faculty  members  were  chosen  with  reference 
to  th.eir  religious  preferences.  In  this  respect  the  government  of  the  Col- 
lege always  has  been  thoroughly  democratic,  and  free  from  religious  bias; 
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and,  from  tlic  da\'  the  school  was  opened  to  the  present  time,  no  Professor  or 
instrnctor,  in  wliatever  capacity,  lias  been  elected  or  employed  with  reference 
to  his  religious  belief  or  views.  Of  a truth,  it  may  he  said,  that  in  all  the 
history  of  the  College  from  the  year  1825  to  the  year  1904,  no  member 
of  its  teaching'  force,  whether  I'aculty  member.  Honorary  or  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor, Demonstrator  or  Lecturer,  ever  received  an  a])pointment  as  a result 
('f  ])ersonal  fa\or,  and  in  disregard  of  in, dividual  character  and  general  pro- 
hciency.  No  man  in  any  capacity  in  the  College  has  been  chosen  in  its 
service  by  reason  of  what  is  known  in  political  circles  as  “a  puli’’  with  the 
appointing  power.  It  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  this  history 
that  every  candidate  and  a])pointee  whose  name  has  been  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Trustees  should  possess  the  retjuired  qualifications  for 
the  office  and  its  duties.  The  aj^iointing  power  is  vested  in  the  Trustees. 
Th.e  privilege  to  recommend  rests  with  the  Faculty,  hut  the  selection  of  Pro- 
fessors and  Instructors  in  every  department  of  the  College  rests  with  the 
Trustees  alone. 

Since  the  jiassage  of  the  Act  of  1838,  the  Trustees  have  been  the  real 
iiower  of  the  institution.  Previous  to  that  time  they  were  merely  Additional 
Trustees,  subject  to  censorship  by  the  general  body  of  Trustees  of  the  parent 
CVillege.  Although  in  effect  their  conclusions  were  final,  their  duties  were 
largely  perfunctory,  hence  it  was  hardly  expected  that  the  interests  of  the 
school  would  appeal  to  them  as  closely  as  if  their  powers  were  absolute. 
Prior  to  the  Act,  no  real  resp'onsihility  rested  upon  the  Additional  Trustees: 
they  had  allowed  the  1^'aculty  to  conduct  its  business  and  educational  affairs, 
and  they  had  become  .somewhat  negligent  in  their  own  duties.  This  condi- 
tion of  things  prevailed,  not  continuously  but  at  intervals,  between  1828  and 
1836,  until  Robley  Dungiison  came  into  the  Faculty  and  strengthened  that 
bod)’,  and  also  awakened  the  Additional  Trustees  to  a clearer  sense  of  their 
dut)’. 

Trustee  laxity  during  the  period  referred  to,  gave  rise  to  what  has  been 
known  in  Jefferson  history  as  “Faculty  domination.”  The  characterization. 
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was  emphasized  l)v  the  fact  that  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  College  w'ere 
apportioned  among'  the  Faculty  until  the  Trustees  reorganized  the  system  of 
school  goN'ernment  in  1895.  But  the  term,  Faculty  domination,  never  ap- 
l)!ied  strictly  to  the  relations  of  the  Faculty  with  the  Trustees,  except  perhaps 
during  the  ten  years  ])revious  to  1838.  The  Trustees  certainly  were  not 
dominated  in  1828,  when  they  vacated  all  the  chairs  and  laid  down  specific 
rules  of  Faculty  government;  they  certainly  were  not  subject  to  the  Faculty 
in  1839,  nor  in  1841,  when  all  the  chairs  were  peremptorily  vacated  and  the 
teaching  force  radically  reorganized;  nor  again  in  1895,  when  they  ]nit  an 
end  to  the  custom  of  sharing  surplus  moneys  among  the  Faculty,  and  instead 
paid  a salary  to  every  Professor  and  other  teacher  according  to  their  own 
estimate  of  his  worth  to  the  College. 

The  real  i)urpose  of  the  Act  of  1838  was  to  enable  the  Trustees  of  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College  to  hold  real  and  personal  property  without  vesting 
title  in  the  general  board  of  the  College  at  Canonsburg.  This  called  for  an 
entire  separation  of  the  institutions,  and  the  result  was  to  establish  the  medical 
branch  a distinct  body  corporate,  “with  the  same  powers  and  restrictions  as 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.”  The  Additional  Trustees  then  in  office 
were  reappointed,  and  were  authorized  to  increase  their  number  to  fifteen 
members  through  their  own  election.  The  new  members  were  added  in 
1838,  and  the  Board  in  1839  took  upon  itself  the  difficult  duty  of  reorganizing 
the  whole  Faculty  and  omitting  from  the  roll  the  name  of  George  McClellan. 

This  undertaking  was  not  carried  out  wdthout  contention  in  the  Trus- 
tees’ meetings,  and  for  a time  the  Board  became  as  a bouse  divided  against 
itself.  But,  arbitrary  and  rev'olutionary  as  tbe  proceeding  may  have  been, 
it  \vas  held  to  be  necessary  for  tbe  welfare  of  the  school.  The  Trustees  went 
about  their  duties  manfully  and  finally  emerged  from  the  contest  -with  “an 
unbroken  front.”  The  meetings  were  frequent — and  animated — and  for  a 
time  the  division  of  forces  was  about  equal ; there  was  the  McClellan  side  and 
the  Dunglison  side,  each  well  generaled  and  admirably  led,  but  final  victory 
was  awarded  to  those  who  sought  to  establish  a new,  improved,  and  more 
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peaceful  order  of  things  in  Faculty  life.  In  doing'  this  an  old  leader  was 
overthrown,  shorn  of  his  power  as  a factor  in  Jefferson’s  history,  and  he 
felt  outside  the  breastworks;  but  he  was  not  destroyed;  he  rose  up,  gathered 
about  him  a goodly  force,  and  set  up  a new  medical  school  that  drew  largely 
from  the  strength  of  Jefferson. 

The  weighty  matters  considered  and  disposed  of  by  this  first  Board  of 
Trustees  drew  together  in  their  meetings  the  full  membership,  except  Dr. 
Ely,  who  from  his  residence  in  Missouri  vainly  endeavored  to  exercise  his 
trustee  privileges  by  letter.  Others  made  similar  attempts,  but  their  claims 
were  not  recognized.  There  were  good  parliamentarians  in  that  first  Board, 
and  personal  attendance  was  a prerecjuisite  tO'  a voice  and  a vote  in  its  coun- 
cils. The  members  of  the  Board  at  this  time  were  Rev.  Dr.  Ezra  S.  Ely, 
Col.  James  Miller,  Jacob  Fricke,  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  Jesse  R.  Burden,  Rev. 
C.  C.  Cuyler,  Rev.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  John  R.  Vodges,  David  S.  Hassinger, 
Thomas  S.  Smith,  Gen.  William  Duncan,  Joseph  R.  Jones,  Samuel  Badger, 
and  Edward  King. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  suppression  of  discord  as  a result  of  the 
radical  action  of  the  Board  in  1839,  the  feeling  of  discontent  found  fresh 
manifestation  in  1841 ; and  again  the  Trustees  exercised  their  supreme  author- 
ity, and  effectually  put  an  end  to  the  disturbing  element  so  frequently  men- 
tioned in  Jefferson  history  as  “Faculty  dissension.”  If  Faculty  domination 
had  previously  existed,  its  end  came  with  the  action  of  the  Trustees  in  the 
year  mentioned,  and  it  never  again  appeared  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
school.  Then  the  Trustees  organized  the  historic  Faculty  of  1841,  the  most 
notable  corps  of  Professors  of  which  any  medical  college  in  America  then  could 
boast,  and  one  which  by  its  splendid  educational  work  made  known  the  name 
of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  throughout  the  world.  The  results  which 
followed  the  reorganization  were  due  primarily  to  the  resolute  action  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  that  body  shared  the  honor  of  subsequent  achieve- 
ment with  the  gentlemen  of  the  Faculty.  From  that  time  the  Trustees  be- 
came the  recognized  power  of  the  institution,  for  their  action  had  demon- 
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strated  that  they  were  competent  to  select  Professors  and  organize  a Faculty 
without  leaning  heavily  on  the  advice  of  one  or  a few  of  those  who  proposed 
to  occupy  Professors’  chairs. 

Thereafter  for  a period  of  almost  twent)^-five  years  the  principal  duties  of 
tlie  Board  consisted  of  the  transaction  of  routine  business,  and  they  were  given 
ample  opportunity  calmly  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  school  whose  guard- 
ians they  were.  Only  once  during  that  period  was  there  any  serious  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  the  Board  regarding  the  stability  of  their  school,  and 
that  was  during  the  ante-bellum  days  and  the  early  years  of  the  war  of  i86i- 
65,  when  Hunter  McGuire  led  away  almost  one-half  of  the  total  students 
of  the  College,  and  took  them  either  into  southern  medical  schools  or  enlisted 
them  in  the  Confederate  service.  This,  however,  was  only  a temporary  loss, 
and  did  not  really  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  although  for  a time 
its  resources  were  diminished.  But  the  echoes  of  the  war  had  hardly  died 
away  before  the  Trustees  began  devising  plans  to  increase  the  clinical  facil- 
ities of  the  school,  which  could  be  best  accomplished  by  the  establishment  of 
a large  Clinical  Hospital  and  its  maintenance  in  connection  with  and  as  a 
part  of  the  College  curriculum.  In  a way  the  old  Hospital  had  served  an 
excellent  purpose,  but  the  College  had  outgrown  it,  and  there  was  a demand 
for  something  better,  more  complete  and  elaborate,  and  more  in  keeping  with 
the  elevated  character  of  the  College. 

The  Trustees  had  discussed  this  matter  informally  for  some  time,  but 
they  had  not  the  means  at  command  to  carry  out  their  desires.  They 
had  made  additions  to  the  College  buildings  at  various  times,  had  accpiired 
properties  by  purchase,  and  had  maintained  the  several  departments  of  the 
school  with  the  revenues  derived  from  attendance.  They  had  no  endow- 
ments and  no  considerable  amount  of  capital  with  which  to  meet  extraordi- 
nary expenditures ; and  they  were  men  of  too  good  business  capacity  to  allow 
themselves  to  run  heavily  in  debt  or  to  encumber  their  property  with  em- 
barrassing mortgages. 

While  these  matters  tvere  weighing  heavily  upon  the  official  Trustees’ 
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mind,  an  Alninni  Association  was  l)cing  founded  to  make  clear  the  way  for 
tlie  accomplisliment  of  the  desired  end.  (iross  was  engaged  in  missionary 
work  among  the  graduates,  and  in  1870  he  perfected  tlie  organization  of  an 
Alumni  *\ssociation  that  shared  with  the  Trustees  the  hurdeii  of  erecting  a 
large  Clinical  1 ios];ital — the  llospital  whose  doors  were  opened  in  1877. 

The  Trustees  found  the  Alumni  Ass(;ciation  a faithful  ally  aud  earnest 
supporter  in  cwery  good  work,  and  learned  to  lean  npon  it  for  counsel  and 
assistance,  although  at  hrst  the  Ifoard  was  inclined  to  douht  the  expediency 
of  such  an  organization,  fearing  lest  it  he  a hurden  rather  than  a source  of 
help.  But  the  Association  soon  “proved"  itself  and  was  readily  admitted  to 
fellowship  with  the  governing  powers  of  the  College. 

Xow  that  the  graduate  forces  of  the  College  were  organized  and  allied 
to  the  Trustees,  the  spirit  of  progress  wdiich  had  before  begun  to  germinate 
soon  developed  into  active  organization,  d'he  construction  of  the  Hospital 
was  only  the  beginning  of  the  work:  the  honor  and  reputation  of  the  College 
demanded  an  advanced  ])osition  m respect  to  modern  methods  of  education, 
d he  College  had  always  been  an  initiator  in  advanced  medical  thought  and 
teachings.  This  was  shown  during  McClellan's  time,  and  was  again  mani- 
fest during  the  year  following  the  reorganization  of  1841. 

The  Trustees  had  reason  for  congratulation  when  the  work  of  the  Col- 
lege and  Hospital  were  combined  in  the  curriculum,  hut  they  were  not  con- 
tent even  with  that  achievement.  With  the  assistance  of  the  .\lumni  and 
other  generous  friends,  they  l)uilt  and  equipped  the  College  Laboratory,  added 
the  Idospital  “,\nne.x,"  established  a Nurses'  Training  School,  and  also  a 
Maternity  Hospital  Department,  erected  a large  new  Medical  Hall  at  a cost, 
land  included,  of  se\'eral  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  finally  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  what  will  he.  when  finished,  one  of  the  most  modern  and  complete 
Hospital  structures  in  the  world. 

On  the  part  of  the  'I'nistees  these  results,  accomplished  and  prospective, 
have  called  for  determined  effort,  personal  sacrifice,  individual  contribution 
of  time,  energy,  and,  in  many  cases,  considerable  donations  of  money  But 
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lliere  has  Ijeeii  something  in  the  ])ersonnel  of  the  Board  of  d'rnstees  to  com- 
mend itself  to  the  confidence  of  friends  of  the  school  and  to  induce  their 
generous  support,  and  also  that  of  the  legislature.  In  the  history  of  the 
school  the  integrity  of  its  Board  of  Trustees  has  never  been  attacked,  and 
not  since  the  year  1839  have  the  Trustees  been  subject  to  any  dominating 
infiuence  of  the  Faculty.  For  more  than  three-score  vears  these  great  bodies 
have  worked  in  harmony,  and  at  all  times  have  the  ears  of  the  Trustees 
been  open  to  the  suggestions  f)f  the  Faculty.  Occasionally,  differences  ha\-e 
arisen,  hut  they  were  honest  differences,  and  were  adjusted  without  recourse 
lo  radical  measures. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  plan  of  College  government  in  1895,  th.ere 
was  no  rupture  between  the  d'rustees  and  the  Faculty.  At  that  time  the 
Board  was  actuated  only  hv  the  purest  motives.  The  highest  and  best 
interests  of  the  College  required  that  there  should  he  no  further  division  (ff 
the  surplus  funds  among  the  Faculty,  hut  that  in  the  future  they  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  School : and  when  the  Board  frankly  laid  the  subject  before 
the  Faculty,  the  latter  yielded,  and  accepted  salaries  fixed  by  the  'Frustees 
according  to  their  own  estimate  of  the  worth  of  each  Professor. 

On  four  different  occasions  during  the  history  of  the  school,  the  \ rus- 
tees  found  it  necessary  to  reorganize  the  Faculty,  hut  only  once  in  all  tluit 
time  did  they  take  opportunity  to  reorganize  their  own  luxly;  and  that  was 
purely  the  result  of  a desire  to  infuse  into  the  life  of  the  Board  a new 
s^iirit  of  energy  and  progress.  Several  radical  changes  and  as  many  im- 
portant measures  of  inqjroxement  were  in  contemplation,  and  young,  strong 
men  were  needed  to  carry  them  into  successful  o])eration.  The  reforms  then 
under  consideration,  which  must  he  carried  out  if  Jefferson  were  to  main- 
tain its  supremacy,  called  for  a complete  revolution  of  College  affairs  and 
government,  and  in  .\merican  history  the  struggles  of  a “revolution”  must 
he  contested  by  young  men  of  superior  strength;  the  old  warriors,  the  \et- 
erans  of  earlier  contests  are  retired,  hut  not  dismissed,  their  generalship 
always  being  of  value.  So  it  was  at  this  juncture.  Tn  order  to  accomplish 
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certain  reforms  in  the  College  it  became  necessary  to  revolutionize  its  entire 
system  of  government  and  its  plan  of  operation,  and  men  who  were  equal 
to  an  emergency  w'ere  needed  for  the  work  in  hand. 

In  1893,  when  the  plans  of  the  Trustees  were  presented  for  considera- 
tion, the  members  of  the  Board  were  Edwin  Eitler,  chairman;  Cleorge  W. 
Fairman,  secretary;  Edwin  H..Weil,  treasurer;  and  Joseph  Allison,  Furman 
Sheppard,  Joseph  B.  Townsend,  Simon  Gratz,  Michael  Arnold,  Henry  D. 
Welch,  Sutherland  M.  Prevost,  George  D.  IMcCreary,  Thomas  B.  Wana- 
maker,  Edward  de  V.  Morrell,  and  Luther  S.  Bent.  In  1894  the  ]jersonnel 
of  the  Board  was  not  materially  changed,  except  that  Mr.  Sheppard  was  no 
longer  a member.  In  1895  Mr.  Eitler  retired  from  the  President’s  chair,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Townsend.  Mr.  Gratz,  secretary,  and  Mr.  Weil,  treas- 
urer, both  old  and  necessary  officials  in  the  service  of  the  Board,  were  con- 
tinued in  their  respective  positions.  The  other  Trustees  of  former  years  who 
were  continued  in  membership  were  Messrs.  Allison,  Arnold,  Prevost,  Wana- 
maker,  and  Morrell.  The  new  members  elected  were  William  Potter,  Joseph 
de  F.  Junkin,  Louis  C.  Vanuxem,  Samuel  Gustine  Thompson,  Louis  A. 
Biddle,  and  William  H.  Newbold. 

The  Board  in  February,  1895,  promulgated  an  order  by  which,  after 
the  first  of  June  following,  the  Faculty  were  bound  to  accept  fixed  salaries  as 
their  measure  of  compensation  for  services.  With  it  also^  disappeared  the 
character  of  a “proprietary  school,”  as  Jefferson  was  formerly  known.  It 
now  had  become  a collegiate  institution.  With  this  desired  end  attained,  the 
Trustees  entered  upon  the  performance  of  the  great  \vork  laid  out  by  them 
and  their  ever-faithful  ally,  the  Alumni  Assoc;iation.  They  accjuired  more 
lands  and  set  about  the  erection  of  a new  College  building — the  present 
Medical  Hall,  which  cost  approximately  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It 
was  finished  and  occupied  in  1899.  Other  forces  than  the  Trustees  and  the 
Alumni  Association  were  instrumental  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  under- 
taking, but  tbeir  part  in  the  work  is  mentioned  in  another  chapter. 

The  next  considerable  work  of  improvement  was  the  acquisition  of  lands 
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and  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Hospital.  In  laying  the  foundations 
for  this  great  structure,  the  Trustees  caused  the  Hospital  Annex  to  be  torn 
down,  and  with  it  a part  of  the  Laboratory  Building  and  others  of  less  note. 
The  Avork  of  construction  is  at  this  time  in  progress,  the  funds  to  carry 
it  forward  being  at  the  command  of  the  Trustees;  if  more  is  required,  the 
Board  and  the  Alumni  Association  have  still  other  resources  within  reach. 
The  proposed  building  will  cost  from  seven  hundred  thousand  to  one  million 
dollars,  and  wdien  it  is  completed  the  corporation  of  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  will  be  as  well  equipped  with  buildings  for  thorough  educational  w'ork 
as  any  other  similar  institution  in  America. 

Since  1895  there  have  been  few  changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
Board.  In  the  next  year.  President  Townsend  died,  and  William  Potter  was 
elected  his  successor.  He  is  still  in  that  office,  and  it  may  be  said  that  he 
has  brought  into  the  life  of  the  institution  an  influence  for  good  greater  than 
any  other  one  man. 

Ill  1896  Trustees  Allison  and  Wanamaker  retired  from  the  Board,  and 
their  places  w^ere  not  immediately  filled.  In  the  next  year  Joseph  B.  Town- 
send was  replaced  with  James  P.  Townsend;  and  Charles  Hebard,  Daniel  F. 
Baugb,  and  William  M.  Singerly  were  elected.  The  names  of  Echvard  I. 
Smith,  George  F.  Edmunds,  and  Mayer  Sulzberger  appear  in  1900,  and  that 
of  Daniel  Moreau  Barringer  in  the  following  year.  In  1904  occurred  the 
death  of  Mr.  Vanuxem,  a most  valuable  member  of  the  Board.  That  Ixidy 
is  now  constituted  as  follows:  William  Potter,  president;  Simon  Gratz,  sec- 
retary; Edward  H.  Weil,  treasurer;  Sutherland  M.  Prevost,  Joseph  de  F. 
Junkin,  Samuel  Gustine  Thompson,  Daniel  Baugh,  Edward  I.  Smith,  Mayer 
Sulzbei'ger,  Charles  C.  Towmsend,  Daniel  Moreau  Barringer,  and  Alba  B. 
Johnson. 
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CHAPTER  XVTT. 

Rut,ks  for  the  Government  of  Jefferson  Medicai-  Coei-eoe — Course 
OF  Study — Examinations — Graduation. 

HE  following  IGiles  for  the  (io\'ernnient  of  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege were  adopted  hv  the  P)oard  of  Trustees,  in  April,  190-I  : 

I.  The  teaching  of  the  students  shall  he  in  charge  of  the 
h'aculty,  ccmposed  of  Professors  elected  to  gi\'e  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  in  the  following  hranches  : 

Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence; 

Practice  of  Surgeiy  and  Clirdcal  Surgery; 

Medical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology; 

General,  Descri])tive  and  Surgical  Anatoim’ ; 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics ; 

Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine; 

Principles  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery; 

Gynecology ; 

Pathology  and  Bacteriologv ; 

Ohstetrics ; 

Xeurology  and  Mental  Diseases; 

Ophthalmology ; 

Clinical  Surgery; 

li)ermatology ; 

Orthopedic  Surgery ; 

Diseases  of  Children; 

Genitourinary  Surgery ; 

Otology ; 

I. aryngology. 

II.  The  duties  of  the  IHculty  shall  he  to  meet  quarterly,  or  oftener, 
if  necessary,  consider  and  pass  upon  such  objects  as  may  concern  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Institution,  and  report  any  recommendations  touching  the 
same  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  action  ; jirovided  nothing  herein  shall  pre- 
clude minority  sugge.stions.  They  shall,  from  time  to  time,  adopt  such  rules 
as  mav  he  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  their  meetings.  The  Board  of  'Frus- 
tees  shall  elect  a memher  of  the  Eaculty  as  its  Dean,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties,  shall  iireside  at  meetings  of  the  Eaculty. 

HI.  Vacancies  that  may  occur  in  any  of  the  chairs  in  the  Eaculty  desig- 
nated in  Section  I shall  he  filled  h}'  election  hy  the  Board  of  Trustees;  and 
any  additional  Chairs  that  hereafter  may  he  created  shall  he  filled  in  the 
same  manner.  Xo  election  shall  take  jdace  unless  a nomination  or  nomina- 
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tions  therefor  shall  have  been  made  at  least  thirty  days  prior  thereto;  nor 
unless  the  candidates  chosen  sh.all  have  received  the  votes  of  a majority  of  the 
members  comprising  the  full  Board.  When  any  additional  Chair  shall  have 
been  created  and  filled  in  the  manner  designated,  the  Board  shall  determine 
whether  the  person  so  chosen  shall,  or  shall  not,  be  a member  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Committee  named  in  Section  V. 

IV.  The  students  of  the  College  shall  he  divided  into  classes,  to-wit : 
Undergraduate  and  Special. 

V.  (i.)  As  to  matters  of  the  curriculum,  the  discipline,  and  the  right 
to  recommend  students  to  the  Trustees  for  Degrees,  the  Undergraduate  stu- 
dents shall  be  in  charge  of  a Committee  of  the  Faculty,  to  he  called  the  “Ad- 
ministrative Committee,”  composed  of  the  Professors  of  the  following  chairs: 

Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence; 

Practice  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery; 

Medical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology; 

(ieneral,  Descrijrtive.  and  Surgical  Anatomy: 

Principles  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery; 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics; 

Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine; 

i’athology  and  Bacteriology; 

Obstetrics ; 

Gynecology;  and 

Neurology  and  Mental  Diseases; 

and  of  two  other  members  of  the  Faculty,  to  he  annually  chosen  by  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  h'aculty,  to  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  date 
of  election.  The  Dean  of  the  h'aculty  shall  he  chairman  of  this  committee. 

(2.)  The  Administrative  Committee  shall  have  power  to  prescribe,  from 
time  to  time,  the  amount  and  character  of  the  teaching  given  to  undergrad- 
uate students  by  the  Faculty,  Assistant  Professors,  and  all  other  instructors. 

(3.)  The  Administrative  Committee  shall  recommend  to  the  Trustees, 
for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  .such  students  as  may  he  found  qualified 
therefor  after  examination:  hut  liefore  any  student  shall  lie  so  recommended 
he  shall  have  been  e.xamined  iqaui  the  subjects  taught  by  the  members  of 
the  h'aculty  in  such  iiianner  and  in  accordance  with  such  rules  as  the  Admin- 
istrative Committee  may  ])rescrihe,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

(4.)  After  recommendation  by  the  Administrative  Committee,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  fix  the  tuitiem  fees  to  he  paid  by  Undergraduates  and 
Sjiecial  students,  which  fees  shall  he  payable  to,  and  collected  by.  the  Dean 
of  the  Faculty,  and  paid  by  him  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board. 

VI.  (I.)  Special  students,  who  may  desire  to  receive  instruction  in 
one  or  more  Ijranches,  shall  he  received  into  the  School. 

(2.)  Such  Special  students,  graduates  of  Medical  Colleges  approved 
by  the  Faculty,  may  he  granted  Certificates  by  the  respective  Professors 
whose  lectures  or  Clinics  they  have  attended,  when  such  attendance 
shall  have  been  fully  completed,  and  they  shall  have  ]iassed  an  e.xamination 
thereon  satisfactory  to  the  Professor  from  whom  the  Certificate  is  desired; 
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provided  that  no  such  Certificate  shall  issue  unless  by  vote  of  the  Faculty 
and  in  a form  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

(3.)  As  to  matters  of  curriculum  and  disclipline,  these  students  shall  be 
in  charge  of  the  Administrative'  Committee. 

VII.  These  rules  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  the  Board  of  Trustees; 
provided  the  proposed  alteration  or  amendment  shall  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Board  thirty  days  prior  to  action  thereon,  and  shall  receive  the  votes  of 
a majority  of  the  members  composing  the  full  Board. 

Requirements  for  Admission. 

To  be  matriculated,  tbe  student  must  exhibit  to  tbe  Dean,  by  mail  or 
otherwise : First.  A certificate  of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  two 

physicians  of  good  standing-  in  the  State  in  which  the  applicant  last  resided; 
Second.  His  diploma  or  certificate  upon  which  he  expects  to  be  accredited 
for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  or  to  advanced  standing.  If  these  are 
approved  by  the  Dean,  the  student  pays  the  fee  of  five  dollars,  his  name  is 
registered  as  a student,  and  he  receives  a matriculation  ticket. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class,  the  applicant  must  show  a 
diploma  or  certificate  from  a reputable  College  granting  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  or  an  equivalent  degree;  a diploma  from 
a normal  school  established  by  State  authority,  or  a high  school  of  the  first 
grade;  a medical  student’s  certificate  issued  after  an  equivalent  examination 
by  a State  Board;*  a student's  certificate  of  examination  for  admission  to 
the  Freshman  Class  of  a reputable  literary  or  scientific  College;  or  a certifi- 
cate of  his  having  passed  an  examination  conducted  by  certified  examiners 
a]ipointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  or  by  members 
of  the  Faculty  of  a literary  College,  or  by  the  College  Examination  Board  of 
the  Middle  States. 

The  examination  will  include  four  electives  in  addition  to  the  branches 
recpiired  as  a minimum  by  tbe  Medical  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  namely : 

LANGUAGE. 

a.  — English  Grammar, — including  analysis  of  easy  sentences,  and  Com- 
position. 

As  in  Reed  and  Kellogg’s  Advanced  Lessons  in  English. 

b.  — Latin, — grammar,  exercises,  vocabulary,  translations ; and  tbe  reading 
and  the  translating  of  at  least  twenty-five  chapters  (Book  i)  of  Caesar’s  Com- 
mentaries. 

As  in  Bennett’s  Foundations  of  Latin;  and  any  standard  edition  of 
Caesar. 

HISTORY. 

a. — History  of  the  United  States, — geography  of  North  America;  the 
most  important  discoveries  and  settlements;  the  struggle  of  European  nations 


*The  examinations  by  the  State  Examiners  of  Pennsylvania  arc  Iicid  in  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburg,  on  dates  in  June,  September  and  October  of  each  year,  announced  by  the 
State  Medical  Council. 
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for  mastery  in  America;  the  Revolution;  the  forms  of  government  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  inclusive;  the  leading  events  under  the  successive 
administrations;  the  Civil  War, — causes,  important  campaigns,  result;  the 
general  development  of  our  country  in  extent,  population,  industries  and 
iwwer. 

b. — Civil  Government; — the  general  principles  of  our  government;  the 
general  plan  and  the  main  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

As  in  McMaster’s  School  History  of  the  United  States. 

MATHEMATICS. 

a.  — Arithmetie, — including  the  fundamental  operations,  fractions,  deci- 
mals, compound  numbers,  percentage,  interest,  square  and  cube  root,  metric 
system,  and  mensuration. 

As  in  Brooks’s  Standard  Arithmetic. 

b.  — Algebra, — including  the  fundamental  operations,  factoring,  fractions, 
simple  equations  of  one  or  more  unknowns. 

As  in  Wentworth’s  Elements  of  Algebra. 


SCIENCE. 

Physics  (elementary), — matter  and  its  general  properties,  mechanics  of 
solids  and  liquids;  air,  heat,  sound,  light. 

As  in  Cooley’s  Elements  of  Physics. 

In  addition  to  these  “rec[uired”  studies  a c[ualification  is  demanded  upon 
four  more  either  by  certificate  or  examination.  The  four  additional  studies 
may  be  chosen  by  the  students  from  the  following  list,  each  study  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  one  year’s  work  in  higb  school  or  college;  Plane  Geometry,  as  given 
in  Wentworth’s  or  Wells’s  Geometry;  English  or  Greek  and  Roman  or  General 
History,  one  year ; English  Literature,  one  year ; Rhetoric,  one  year ; Ger- 
man, one  year;  Erench,  one  year;  Latin  (Ciesar,  Virgil  or  Cicero),  second 
year’s  work;  Physiology,  one  year;  Botany,  one  year;  Zoology,  one  year; 
Physical  Geography,  one  year. 

Advanced  Standing. — College  graduates  in  Arts  or  Science,  who  dur- 
ing their  College  course  have  devoted  the  stated  number  of  hours  to  the  study 
of  the  following  branches,  or  equivalent  subjects  bearing  upon  the  science  of 
Medicine,  and  have  passed  examination  in  them : Anatomy,  Human  and 

Mammalian,  288  hours ; Biological  Sciences,  including  Histology  and  Em- 
bryology, 210  hours;  Chemistry,  210  hours;  Physics,  210  hours;  Physiology 
and  Zoology,  140  hours — are  admitted  to  the  Sophomore  Class  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions : During  this  year  they  must  take  Materia  Medica  and 

Pharmacy  (including  the  laboratory  work)  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  ex- 
amined in  them.  At  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year  they  must  also  have  com- 
pleted the  dissection  of  the  entire  human  body,  and  be  examined  in  the  entire 
subjects  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  They  have  the  option  of  taking  Eresh- 
man  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  end  of  their  Sophomore  year,  and  their 
Sophomore  year  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  end  of  their  Junior  year. 
There  will  be  no  charge  to  tins  class  of  students  for  dissections  in  their  Junior 
year. 
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From  Other  Medical  Colleges. — Every  applicant  for  advanced  standing, 
including  graduates  of  Medicine,  will  be  recjuired  to  present  credentials  from 
an  accredited  Medical  College  showing  ‘‘passed  cards”  and  satisfactory  at- 
tendance upon  courses  equivalent  to  those  already  attended  hy  the  class  to 
which  he  seeks  admission.  If  he  has  passed  in  a majority  of  branches,  he  may 
make  up  his  deficiencies  on  admission,  or  he  received  ‘‘under  conditions”  in 
the  minority  of  branches,  which  he  must  he  clear  of  when  the  session  closes. 

Medical  Post-Graduates. — Graduates  in  Medicine  desiring  to  take  the 
work  of  the  Senior  year,  without  being  candidates  for  the  degree,  and  there- 
fore without  examination,  may  receive  a certificate  of  attendance  on  com- 
ideting  the  full  course  satisfactorily. 

Graduates  of  Pharmacy. — Graduates  of  recognized  Colleges  of  Pharmacy 
will  he  given  credit  for  the  work  which  they  have  done  in  inorganic  Chem- 
istry, Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  and  will  he  e.xcused  from  the  lectures, 
laboratory  work  and  recitations  upon  these  subjects  in  the  Freshman  vear. 

Class  Promotions. — In  order  to  advance  with  his  class  to  a higher  grade, 
or  lie  eligible  for  the  October  examination  on  conditioned  branches,  a student 
must  have  passed  the  majority  of  the  ref|uired  examinations  of  the  year  when 
the  session  closes.  If  he  does  not  pass  the  remainder  at  the  examination  in  Oc- 
tober, he  may  continue  with  his  class  as  a conditioned  student  for  that  one 
session  only,  and  must  he  free  (rf  conditions  when  the  session  closes.  If  he 
does  not  clear  himself  of  these  conditions  hy  the  end  of  the  session,  he  must 
rejreat  the  year’s  work. 

No  student  may  become  a conditioned  or  uncemditioned  member  of  the 
Sophomore  class  unless  he  has  passed  at  least  the  majority  of  the  required 
e.xaminations  of  the  h'resh.man  year  when  that  year  closes;  nor  of  th.e  Junior 
class  unless  he  has  passed  all  the  Freshman  e.xaminations,  and.  in  addition, 
a majority  of  those  of  the  Sophomore  year  when  that  year  closes,  and  of  the 
Senior  class  unless  he  has  passed  all  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  i)ranches 
and  a majority  of  the  Junior  year  when  that  year  closes. 

Seholarslujs. — The  Trustees  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  have 
given  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  Philadelphia  two  free  scholarships  in  the 
College  during  each  period  of  four  years.  These  scholarships  are  open  to 
the  members  of  the  graduating  classes  in  the  year  of  graduation  in  the  Roys' 
Central  High  School  or  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Philadelphia,  who 
shall  have  the  requisite  qualifications  for  admission.  One  of  these  .scholar- 
ships was  awarded  in  October,  1901.  and  the  other  was  to  he  awarded  in  Sep- 
tember, 1904.  ,\wards  are  made  hy  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  subject  to  confirmation  hy  the  Board. 

By  a recpiest  of  Francis  W.  Shain,  M.  D..  two  scholarships  have  been 
created,  open  to  white  male  graduates  of  the  Boys'  Central  High  School,  or 
any  of  the  Manual  Training  Schools,  of  Philadelphia. 

Tuition  Fees. — Students  are  entitled  to  receive  the  instruction  of  the 
College  at  the  current  rates  in  force  at  the  time  of  their  first  fnll  cour.se  of  lec- 
tures for  the  four  consecutive  years  immediately  following.  For  the  session 
of  T903-4  the  fees  were  as  follows; 

Matriculation,  paid  once  
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Fresh  man  Year. 

Full  Course,  including  Laboi'atory  Work  and  Dissection..  $180.00 
Use  of  Anatomical  Material,  per  part T.50 

Sophomore  Year. 

k'nll  Course,  including  Laboratories,  Dissection  and  Clinics,  $180.00 
Use  of  Operative  Snrgery  Material,  per  part 1.50 

Junior  Year. 

Full  Course,  including  Lal)oratory  Work  and  Clinics....  $180.00 

Lise  of  Operative  Surgery  Material  i.oo 

If  dissections  are  taken  in  tins  year  a fee  of  $10  is  required. 

Senior  Year. 

Full  Course  $180.00 

If  dissections  are  taken  in  tins  year  a fee  of  $10  is  required. 


Tbe  annual  fee  is  due  and  payable  before  Octolier  ist.  To  secure  the 
tuition  at  this  rate,  the  whole  amount,  $180.00,  must  be  paid  at  tbe  Dean's 
office  before  November  ist.  If  tbe  whole  fee  is  not  paid  by  November  1st, 
the  annual  fee  paid  on  or  after  that  date  will  be  $185  for  that  year.  Of  this 
$185,  at  least  $95  must  be  paid  before  November  ist,  and  the  $90  additional 
before  February  ist.  Tbe  entire  indebtedness  of  a student  must  be  paid  be- 
fore any  examination  can  be  taken. 

Fees  are  not  returnable  or  transferable;  promissory  notes  are  under  no 
circumstances  accepted  as  payment:  and  no  ticket  is  issued  until  full  pay- 
ment for  the  same  has  been  made.  A deposit  of  $10  is  required  of  all  students 
before  their  names  are  entered  on  tbe  official  lists  for  laboratory  Avork  at  tbe 
College  or  section  Avork  at  tbe  Hospital.  This  deposit  is  returned  at  the  close 
of  the  session,  less  the  amount  charged  against  it  for  breakage,  for  cost  of 
materials,  unpaid  fees  and  locker. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

The  regular  course  is  a graded  four  years'  curriculum  at  tbe  College. 
It  is  so  arranged  that  tbe  student  is  trained  in  both  tbe  fundamental  and 
practical  branches  of  medicine.  The  instruction  consists  of  didactic  lectures 
and  recitations,  laboratory  Avork,  clinical  lectures,  Avard  classes  and  practical 
demonstrations  by  tbe  professors  and  instructors  in  each  branch. 

Didactic  lectures  and  recitations  are  given  in  tbe  Medical  Hall,  on  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Gynecology,  Materia  Medica  and  Ther- 
apeutics, Ophthalmology,  Neurology,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Pathology,  in- 
cluding Post-mortem  Examinations,  Bacteriology,  Anatomy,  Medical  Juris- 
prudence and  Hygiene.  Recitations  are  also  held  on  Pediatrics,  Genito-U^ri- 
nary  Diseases  and  Orthopedic  Surgery.  In  tbe  laboratories  special  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Pathology,  Morbid  Anat- 
omy. Bacteriology,  Hematology,  Histology  and  Embryology,  Dissections 
ami  Major  and  Minor  Surgery,  Avith  Bandaging. 

Work  in  the  Hospital  consists  in  Clinics  on  Medicine,  Surgery,  Obstet- 
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rics,  G}'necology,  Ophthalmology,  Laryngology,  Dermatology,  Diseases  of 
Children,  Orthopedics,  Neurology,  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and  Otology, 
and  in  small  ward  classes  taken  to  the  bedside  or  to  various  special  dispen- 
saries and  the  private  operating  rooms. 

The  graded  curriculum  is  arranged  as  follows : 

Freshman  Year. 

Anatomy. — One  lecture,  ten  hours  of  dissection,  three  demonstrations 
in  Osteology,  three  demonstrations  in  Syndesmology  per  week,  and  three  in 
Visceral  Anatomy,  with  recitations. 

Normal  Histology.- — One  recitation  per  week  throughout  the  term,  and 
eighteen  hours’  laboratory  instruction  per  week  for  part  of  the  term. 

Bacteriology. — One  recitation  per  week  throughout  the  term.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  animal  parasites. 

I^hysiology. — One  lecture  per  week  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  instruc- 
tion per  week  for  a period  of  six  weeks. 

General  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. — Two  lectures,  two  recitations  and 
six  hours  of  laboratory  instruction  per  week  one-fourth  of  the  term. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. — Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  four 
days  a week  and  a lecture  and  recitation  per  week  for  the  session. 

Bandaging. — Four  hours  of  practical  instruction  per  week  for  part  of 
the  term. 

Embryology. — Practical  instruction  six  hours  per  week  for  part  of  the 
term. 

Fxaminations  will  he  held  at  the  close  of  the  term  in  Anatomy  (Oste- 
ologv,  Synde.smology,  Myology),  Normal  FTi.stology  and  Embryology,  Ele- 
mentary Bacteriology  and  Parasitology,  Physiology  (Digestion,  Absorption, 
Circulation,  Animal  Heat,  Respiration  and  Excretion),  General  Chemistry 
and  Toxicology,  Materia  Medica,  and  Pharmacy  and  Bandaging. 

No  student  can  advance  to  the  Sophomore  class  unless  he  has  passed  the 
required  examinations  or  all  l)ut  two  of  them.  He  can  he  conditioned  in  two 
Freshman  studies  until  the  closing  examination  of  the  Sophomore  year.  If 
he  should  fail  then  he  must  repeat  his  year’s  work. 

Sophomore  Year. 

Anatomy. — Three  lectures,  ten  hours’  dissection  per  week  and  recitations 
over  the  cadaver  weekly  for  half  the  term. 

Gcnei'al  Pathology. — Two  lectures  and  one  recitation  per  week. 

Hygiene. — One  lecture  per  week. 

Pathological  Histology. — Seventeen  hours  of  laboratory  work  and  reci- 
tations per  week  part  of  the  term. 

Physiology. — Two  lectures  per  week  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  in- 
struction per  week  for  a period  of  six  weeks. 

Medical  Chemistry. — One  lecture  and  one  recitation  per  week  and  twelve 
hours’  laboratory  instruction  in  Clinical  Chemistry  per  week  one-fourth  of 
the  term. 

Therapeutics. — Two  lectures  per  week. 
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Principles  of  Surgery. — Two  lectures  per  week,  with  recitations. 
Syniptoniatology  and  Physical  Diagnosis. — One  lecture  per  week. 
Medical  Jurisprudence. — Two  lectures  per  week  in  latter  lialf  of  term. 
Examinations  will  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  term  in  Anatomy,  General 
Pathology  and  Pathological  Histology,  Physiology  (Nervous  System,  Special 
Senses,  Reproduction),  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Medical  Chemistry,  the  part 
of  Surgery  taught  this  year,  and  Symptomatology  and  Physical  Diagnosis. 

No  student  can  advance  to  the  Junior  class  unless  he  has  passed  all  the 
Freshman  examinations  and  all  but  two  of  those  of  the  Sophomore  year. 


Professor  Holland’s  Chemistry  Recitation  in  West  Lecture  Kocm,  fourth  floor. 


He  can  be  conditioned  in  two  of  the  Sophomore  studies  until  the  closing  ex- 
aminations of  the  Junior  year.  If  he  should  fail  then  he  must  repeat  his 
year’s  work. 

Junior  Year. 

Pathology. — Two  lectures  and  one  recitation  per  week. 

Bacteriology. — Thirteen  hours  per  week  for  part  of  the  term. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Six  hours  per  week  for  part  of  the  term.  This 
course  includes  instruction  in  post-mortems  given  to  the  class  in  sections. 
The  instruction  in  neuro-pathology  is  given  in  connection  with  this  course. 
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Obstclrics. — 'Fwo  lectures  per  week. 

Operative  Obstetrics. — Two  demonstrations  per  week. 

Therapeutics. — Two  lectures  per  week. 

Surgery. — Two  lectures  ami  one  hour  of  class  examination  per  week. 

Clinical  Surgery. — Two  clinics  of  two  hours  each  ])er  week. 

Operatk'c  Surgery. — Six  hours  per  week  for  part  of  the  term. 

Fracture  Dressings. — Three  demonstrations  per  week  for  part  of  the 
term. 

J^ractice  of  Medicine. — Three  lectures  and  two  liours  of  class  examina- 
tion per  week. 

Hematology. — Three  hcnirs  ])er  week  for  part  of  term. 

Clinieai  Medicine. — Two  clinics  j.'er  week. 

Syniptoniatology  and  Physical  Diagnosis. — One  bedside  demonstration 
per  week. 

Gynecology. — One  lecture  or  demomstration  ])er  week  on  Pathology, 
Symptomatology  and  Diagnosis  for  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

E.xaminations  will  he  held  at  the  close  of  the  term  in  the  Practice  of 
Medicine.  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Obstetrics,  including  Operative  Ob- 
stetrics, Therapeutics,  Surgery  (Fractures,  Disk)cations,  Hernia,  Surgical 
Diseases  of  the  Bones,  Joints.  Vascular  and  Respiratory  Systems,  of  the  Skin 
and  its  ap])endages,  and  of  the  Rectum  and  Urinary  Bladder).  Operative  Sur- 
gery, Fracture  Dressings  and  Reductions  of  Dislocations. 

No  student  can  advance  to  the  Senior  class  unless  he  has  ])assed  all  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  examinations  and  all  hut  two  of  those  of  the  Junior 
year.  He  can  he  conditioned  in  two  Junior  studies  until  the  closing  examina- 
tions of  the  Senior  year. 

Senior  Year. 

Special  Therapeutics. — One  lecture  or  recitation  per  week. 

Electro-Therapeutics. — Section  work. 

Gynecology. — One  clinical  lecture:  one  recitation  or  lecture  and  one  hour 
section  instruction  per  week.  J 

Obstetrics. — Obstetric  clinics  to  sections  and  one  didactic  lecture  weekly, 
bedside  demonstration  and  attendance  u))on  cases. 

Special  Surgery. — One  lecture  per  week  and  one  hour  of  recitation  every 
other  week. 

Clinical  Surgery. — Two  clinical  lectures  of  two  hours,  one  hour  of  sec- 
tion work  and  one  hour  of  bedside  instruction  every  week. 

Practice  of  Medicine. — Three  lectures  per  week  and  two  hours  of  bed- 
side instruction  per  week. 

Ophthalmology. — One  clinic  and  one  hour  of  practical  instruction  per 
week. 

lurryngology. — One  clinic  per  week  and  eight  hours  of  practical  instruc- 
tion during  the  session. 

Otology. — One  clinic  per  week  and  eight  hours  of  practical  instruction 
during  the  session. 
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Orihopcdics. — One  clinic  and  one  recitation  per  week  and  eight  hours 
of  practical  instruction  for  half  of  the  session. 

Pediatrics. — One  clinic  and  one  recitation  per  week  and  eight  hours  of 
practical  instruction  during  the  .session. 

Pcniiatologx. — One  clinic  per  week  and  eight  hours  of  practical  instruc- 
tion during  the  session. 

Neurology. — One  didactic  lecture  and  one  clinic  per  week  and  eight  hours 
of  practical  instruction  during  the  session. 

Geiiifo-Uriiuiry  Diseases. — One  clinic  and  one  lecture  per  week  and  eight 
hours  of  practical  instruction  during  the  session. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  for  clinical  instruction  afforded  by  the  large 
and  \’aried  service  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  Hospital,  the  following 
]Ios]u’tals  provide  0])])ortunities  for  teaching  hy  the  various  members  of  the 
Staff"  of  the  College:  The  Pennsyhania  Hos]utal.  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
St.  Joseph's  Hos])ital,  the  German  Hospital,  the  Wills  Eye  Hospital,  and  the 
Muidci])al  Hospital. 

Examinations. — At  the  close  of  the  term,  final  examinations  are  held  in 
d'herapeutics,  including  Climate.  Bath,  Diet.  Electro-Therapeutics;  Gyne- 
cology. Clinical  Obstetrics ; Practice  of  Medicine,  including  questions  by  the 
clinical  Profes.sors  of  Dermatology  and  Pediatrics;  Neurology;  and  Surgery, 
the  latter  including  questions  hy  the  clinical  Professors  of  Orthopedics,  Gen- 
ito-Urinary  Diseases,  Laryngology,  Otology  and  Ophthalmology. 


'J'he  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine*  is  conducted  by 
the  Eaculty — each  Professor  in  his  own  branch — and  is  written,  or  both  oral 
and  written.  Students  fading  to  reach,  in  all  the  branches,  the  standard  re- 
{[uired  for  the  degree,  may  be  credited  with  having  passed  on  those  branches 
in  which  they  have  acquired  the  requisite  average,  and  will  not  he  required 
to  stand  an  examination  on  these  branches  at  a second  examination,  should 
they  re-enter  the  College.  They  are  required  to  repeat  the  studies  in  which 
they  have  failed  to  ])ass.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  iMedicine 
who  have  failed  to  pass  all  the  branches  required  at  two  annual  examinations 
will  be  required,  if  they  stand  for  a third,  to  take  an  examination  in  all  the 


* To  .secure  recognition  by  tlie  Examining  Boards  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  and  the  Triple  Qualification  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Glasgow,  the  graduate  of  Jefferson  Medical  College  must  first  have  passed  a rec- 
ognized examination  in  Arts  before  commencing  his  professional  studies.  He  must  show 
certificates  of  preliminary  education,  of  five  years  of  professional  study,  four  of  which  must 
have  been  in  this  College,  or  one  of  equal  rank,  and  exhibit  his  diploma  from  this  College. 
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branches  of  the  entire  course.  The  presentation  of  a Thesis  is  not  required, 
unless  in  competition  for  a prize.  The  candidates  are  examined  in  turn  upon 
the  subjects  of  the  final  year. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  present  a 
certificate  of  good  moral  character,  and  he  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
He  must  show  that  he  has  attended  four  courses  of  medical  lectures.  The 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Science  obtained  after  preparatory  medical 
studies,  will  he  accepted  as  the  first  year  of  medical  study,  under  conditions 
before  stated.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  the  final  year  in  the  College  as 
a graded  student  of  that  year. 

y\  student  who  fails  in  the  required  final  examinations  in  not  more  than 
two  branches  other  than  Obstetrics,  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  Surgery,  may 
he  re-examined;  if  he  fails  in  any  of  these  branches  he  will  he  debarred  this 
privilege.  The  successful  candidates  will  receive  their  diplomas  at  the  com- 
mencement in  May.  Meantime  they  will  receive  certificates  stating  that  they 
have  passed  their  examinations  and  that  their  diplomas  will  he  conferred  at 
the  time  stated. 

Every  year,  seven  Resident  Physicians  to  the  College  Hospital  and  seven 
substitutes  are  appointed  from  the  graduating  class,  chosen  from  those  attain- 
ing eighty  per  cent,  and  over  in  their  examinations.  Seven  Resideiu  Physi- 
cians and  a like  number  of  alternates  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  are  selected 
from  the  College  graduates  after  passing  the  civil  service  examination  con- 
ducted by  the  Directors  of  Charities.  At  other  Hospitals  in  Philadelphia, 
more  than  ninety  resident  appointments  are  made  annually,  for  the  most  part 
by  competition  open  to  graduates  in  medicine.  A committee  appointed  by 
the  Faculty  collects  information  tO'  facilitate  the  securing  of  Hospital  positions 
throughout  the  country  by  graduates  of  the  College. 

The  history  of  the  various  forms  of  the  diploma  issued  by  the  Jeflferson 
Medical  College  is  of  interest.  The  first  diploma,  that  of  1826,  reads 
as  follows : 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 
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Omnibus  et  Singulis  Has  Literas  Lecturis. 

Salutem  in  Domino. 

Ouandoquulem  a majoril)iis  nostris  traditum  recepimus  ut  qui  moribus 
ingenio  et  eruditione,  c:eteri.s  piaestent  lionoril)us  yVcadeniicis  insignirentur, 
sicut  quum  ipsi  ornentur  turn  etiam  alii  ad  Virtutis  et  Bonarum  Literarum 
studio  operam  navandani  incitentur. 

NOS  IGITUR 

RRIMARIl’S  ET  PROEESSORES  COLLEGII  JEEEERSONIENSES  IN 
REPUBLICA  PENNSYLVANIENSI 

anctoritate  Curatorum  testatum  volumus  

egregia  indole  ac  scientia  eximia  pneditum  Medicime  Doctoris  titulum  con- 
secutum  esse  quo  amplissiman  ei  ubique  gentium  artis.  Medendi  profiten- 
cUe  et  docendie  protestatem  aliaque  omnia  privilegia,  immunitates,  et  jura, 
qiue  hie  aut  alibi  solent  Doctoribus  Medicime  concedi  impertivimus. 

Cujus  rei  quo  major  esset  tides,  buic  membranre,  sigillo  publico'  Collegii 
appenso,  cbirogra])ba  nostra  apposiumus. 
liatum  in  aula  Collegii 

JefFersoniensis  Medicinali  Praeses 

in  urbe  Philadelphia 

anno 

Humanae  Salutis 
Annoque  Rerum  Publicarum 
Americae  Fiederatarium. 


The  above  form  was  in  use  wiien  the  College  was  considered  to  be  the 
Medical  Department  of  Jefferson  College  at  Canonsburg.  Later  was  adopted 
the  form  winch  follows ; 


Omnibus  Has  Literas  Visuris 
Salutem. 

Ouandoquidem  Gradus  Academici  eum  in  tinem  instituti  sue  rint,  ut 
viri  ingenio  et  doctrina  pnediti  titnlis  praeter  caeteros  insignirentur,  eo  ut 
ipsis  prosit,  nec  non  aliorum  provocetur  industria  et  inter  homines  studium 
Virtutis  et  Bonarum  Literarum  augeatur.  Ouando  etiam  hue  potissimum 
■spectant  amplissima  ilia  jura  nostro  Collegio  publico^  Di[)lomate  collata 
lUCIRCO, 

NOTUM  SIT,  QUOD  NOS, 

PRAESES  ET  PROEESSORES  COLLEGII  JEFEERSONIENSIS  IN 
REPUBLICA  PENNSYLVANIENSI. 

ViRUM  PROBUM,  nobis  dcvinctissimum  propter  mores  benevolos  et 
omnes  eas  artes  qua  optimum  quemque  ornant,  qui  etiam  scientia  eximia  in 
Arte  Medica  aque  ac  Chirurgica  nostro  Collegio  sibi  acquisita,  nobisque 
examinatione  publice  habita  plenius  manifesta,  se  dignum  amplissimis  hon- 
ORIBUS  ACADEMICIS  OStcndit  DOCTOREM  IN  ARTE  MEDENDI  CreaviuiUS  et  COU- 
stituimus  Eique  praefatq  hujus  diplomatis 
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virtiite,  singula  Jura  Houores  et  Privilegia  ad  Gradum  lOoctoris  in  Arte 
Medeudi  inter  nos  et  uljique  gentium  pertinentia  lihentissime  et  plenissime 
concessimus  et  rata  fecinuis. 

In  cujns  rei  fidem,  iiaec  memurana,  Chirographis  nostris  snl)scri[)ta  et 
Sigillo  Collegii  nostri  innnita,  tcstiinonio  sit. 

Datum  in  Aula  Medicinali  I’kaeses. 

nostra  in  i’rbe^  Philadelphia. 


■^'A-  /z,  a/  ////  V/zA/z/, 
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Z -r  ! 'ft/ft///  .^4/,  ,f44(/i/‘ 

'■  ' 4{4iffftJ/i//ifA.4  f/' 
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■ lA/, 
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’tan 

f/tti 


duodecimo  die  Alartii  Anno 
Humanae  Salutis  Annoc|ue 

Rerum  Publicarum  Americse  Federatie 
rum  Summae  Potestatis  Centesimo  tertio. 


After  i88o  was  adopted  the  third  form,  which  has  heen  in  use  to  the 
present  time.  In  this,  for  the  first  time,  appears  the  name  of  the  seat  of  the 
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College,  “Philadelpheni,”  in  the  body  of  the  instrument.  The  following  is 
the  com])lete  text; 


Omnihos  Ha.s  Literas  Vjsures 
Salutem. 

Quandoqnidem  gradus  academici  enm  in  fineni  institnti  suerint,  nt 
viri  ingenio  et  doctrina  ])nediti  titulis  ])neter  taeteros  insignirentur,  eo  nt 
ipsis  prosit  nec  non  aliornm  provocetur  indnstria  et  inter  homines  studinm 
Virtntis  et  Bonarnm  Literarnm  augeatnr.  Ouando  etiam  hue  potissimum 
spectant  amplissima  ilia  jura  nostro  Collegio  publico  Diplomate  collata, 
IDCIRCO. 

NOTUM  SIT,  QUOD  NOS,  PRAESES  ET  PROFESSORES 
COLLEGII  MEDICINALIS  JEFEERSONIANI  PHILADELPHENI 
IN  REPUBLICA  PENNSYLVANIENSI. 

ViRUM  PROBLTM,  uobis  deviuctissimum  propter  mores  henevolos  et  om- 
nes  eas  aides  qua  optimum  quemque  ornant,  qui  etiam  scientia  eximia  in  Arte 
Medica,  aeque  ac  Chirurgica  nostro  CollegiO'  sibi  acquisita,  nohisque  exami- 
iiatione  publice  hahita  plenius  manifesta,  se  dignum  amplissimis  iion- 

ORIBUS  ACADEMICIS  OSteildit  DOCTOREM  IN  ARTE  MEDENDI  Cl'eavimUS  et  COII- 

stituimus.  Eique  pnefato 

hujus  DiPLOMATis  viidute  singula  Jura  Honores  et  Privilegia  ad  Gradum 
Doctoris  in  Arte  Medendi  inter  nos  et  uhique  gentium  pertinentia  libentissime 
et  plenissime  concessimus  et  rata  fecimus. 

In  cujus  rei  fidem  haec  membran.v  Chirographis  nostris  subscripta,  et 
Sigillo  Collegii  nostri  munita.  testimonio'  sit. 

Datum  in  .Vula  ]\Tedicinali  praeses. 

nostra,  in  urbe  philadelphi.v 

Anno  Hu- 

manae  Salutis  Annoque 

Rerum  Publicarum  Americae  Faederatre 
rum  Summa  Potestatis  Centesimo 
vicesimo  quarto. 

DECANUS, 

The  following  is  a translation  of  the  diploma,  as  nearly  literal  as  may 
be,  of  the  above  diploma.  It  is  unique  in  its  phrasing,  yet  has  been  modeled 
after  by  various  later  medical  institutions : 


To  all  who  shall  see  these  writings,  greeting: 

Forasmuch  as  academic  degrees  were  instituted  to  the  intent  that  men 
endowed  with  learning  and  wisdom  should  he  distinguished  from  others  by 
honors,  to  the  end  that  this  might  be  profitable  to  them,  and  also  that  the 
industry  of  others  might  be  stimulated  and  the  exercise  of  virtue  and  the  lib- 
eral arts  be  increased  among  men : 
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And  as  the  fullest  rights  conferred  publicly  by  diploma  in  our  College 
have  this  end  chiefly  in  view : 

Therefore,  be  it  known,  that  we,  the  President  and  Professors  of  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

have  created  and  constituted  a Doctor  in  the  Art  of  Healing 

an  honorable  man,  endeared  to  us  by  correct 

morals  and  all  those  virtues  which  adorn  every  good  man ; who,  also,  by 
his  excellent  knowledge  of  medical  as  well  as  of  surgical  art,  acc[uired  by 
him  in  our  College,  and  manifested  more  fully  in  an  examination  publicly 
held  by  us,  has  shown  himself  worthy  of  the  fullest  academic  honors. 

To'  the  one  thus  referred  to 

we  have,  by  virtue  of  this  diploma,  most  freely  and  fully  granted  and  con- 
firmed all  the  rights,  honors  and  privileges  belonging  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  the  Art  of  Medicine,  among  ourselves,  and  all  nations. 

In  evidence  of  which  let  this  diploma,  signed  in  our  handwriting,  and 
having  appended  the  seal  of  the  College,  be  a testimonial. 

Given  in  our  medical  hall,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the day 

of in  the  year  of  human  salvation , and  in  the 

year  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  United  States  of  America.  [Signatures  of 
President  and  Professors.] 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  College  Buildings. 

HE  College  buildings  are  situated  on  the  corner  of  Walnut  and 
Tenth  streets,  and  on  Sansoin  street  between  Tenth  and 
Eleventh.  They  consist  of  the  Medical  Hall,  the  I.ahoratory 
Building,  and  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  Hospital.  The 
Jefferson  Maternity  is  situated  on  AVashington  Sfjuare,  at  224  South  Seventh 
street. 

The  new  Medical  Hall  is  at  the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Tenth  streets, 
fronting  on  the  former  one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet.  The  situation  was 
chosen  as  the  best  for  the  purpose,  its  central  location  insuring  a constant 
sup])ly  of  clinical  material  at  the  Dispensaries  and  at  the  Hospital,  besides 
having  the  advantage  of  nearness  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  The  side 
is  joined  to  the  new  Laboratory  Building",  thus  extending  one  hundred 
and  eight  feet  on  Tenth  street  and  one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  on  Moravian 
street.  Between  the  two  buildings  is  a large  light  well,  and  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  building  stretches  a wdde  skylight,  which,  with  the  three  sur- 
rounding streets,  affords  abundant  light. 

Medical  Hall  is  modern  in  construction,  and  fireproof.  The  entrance 
on  Walnut  street  admits  to  a tile-floored  vestibule  hall,  lobby  for  the  main 
stairway,  and  passenger  elevator.  The  basement  is  mainly  occupied  by  rooms 
provided  for  the  recess  hours  of  the  students — a large,  well  equipped  gym- 
nasium, with  lockers  and  shower  hath;  a lavatory,  billiard  room,  reading 
room,  and  storage  room  for  bicycles.  Also  in  the  basement  are  the  heating 
and  lighting  plant  and  a cold  storage  and  refrigerating  apparatus  room. 

On  the  first  floor,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  facing  on  Walnut  street, 
is  the  office  of  the  Dean,  connected  with  the  office  of  the  clerk  and  the  wait- 
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ing  room.  The  Tru.stee.s’  room  occupies  the  southeast  corner,  facing  on  Wal- 
nut and  Tenth  streets.  North  of  the  Dean’s  office,  and  looking  out  upon 
Tenth  street,  are  the  reception  room  and  ladies’  waiting  room.  The  Library 
Room  faces  on  Tenth  street,  and  is  lighted  also  on  the  north  side  hy  a sky- 
light in  the  bottom  of  the  light-well.  Facing  upon  Moravian  street  is  the 
recitation,  smoking  and  society  room.  In  the  southwest  corner  of  the  l)uild- 
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ing,  facing  on  Wahuit  street,  is  the  semiamphitheatre,  which  rises  intO’  the 
second  story,  and  adjacent  to  it  are  two  rooms  for  the  Professors,  and  a 
large  locker  room  arranged  to  accommodate  more  than  three  hundred  lockers. 
In  the  northeast  corner,  fronting  se\-enty-six  feet  on  Moravian  street  and 
twenty-one  feet  on  Tenth  street,  is  the  T.ahoratorv  of  Pharmacy,  Materia 
Mcdica  and  'E.\[)crimental  Therapeutics.  'J'his  contains  a complete  cabinet 
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of  materia  mcdica  preparations,  finished  products,  digestive  ferments,  and 
active  principles  for  study  by  each  pupil.  This  department  is  ecjuipped  for 
ample  pharmaceutical  instruction,  and  a .systematic  course  in  pharmacy  and 
prescription  writing  is  given,  each  student  being'  required  to  perform  the 
necessary  manipulations  and  to  make,  in  turn,  the  various  preparations.  The 
Laboratory  is  also  provided  ith  instruments  and  appliances  for"  special  re- 
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searches  in  the  physiologic  action  of  remedies.  Members  of  the  class  desirous 
of  carrying  on  original  research  in  experimental  therapeutics  are  assigned 
remedies  for  their  investigation,  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  and 
his  assistants.  A number  of  valuable  special  researches  have  been  made 
by  members  of  the  classes  in  this  department,  reports  of  which  have  been 
published  from  time  to  time  as  original  contributions  to  scientific  knowledge. 
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Upon  the  second  floor,  overlooking  Walnut  and  Tenth  streets,  is  the 
spacious  Museum,  forty-six  by  sixty-three  feet,  newly  equipped  through  the 
liberality  of  a devoted  friend  of  the  College.  In  it  are  disposed,  in  the  most 
convenient  manner  for  the  student,  the  great  collection  of  the  late  Professor 
Samuel  D.  Gross,  that  of  the  late  Professor  Da  Costa,  and  a large  collection 
of  models,  preparations  and  specimens.  Adjoining  this  room  is  the  Laboratory 
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of  Morbid  Anatomy,  containing  a complete  collection  of  specimens  illustrating 
the  course  in  special  and  general  pathology,  and  the  autopsies  in  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  Hospital  supply  abundant  material  for  the  demonstration 
of  fresh  specimens.  Here  the  student  has  demonstrated  to  him,  by  the 
Demonstrator  and  his  assistants,  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the 
human  body,  and  the  morbid  conditions  to  which  the  organ  is  subject.  The 
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equipment  of  this  Laboratory  includes  elaliorate  microprojection  and  macro- 
projection apparatus. 

The  Second  Laboratory,  that  of  IMedical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology, 
occupies  seventy-six  feet  of  space  on  Moravian  street,  and  twenty-one  feet 
on  Tenth  street,  and  the  second  story  of  the  Ampliitheatre  takes  up  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  second  floor.  On  the  same  level  are  rooms  for  the  Pro- 
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fessor  of  Therapeutics,  for  exeperimental  therapeutics,  and  for  the  storage  of 
pharmaceutical  material. 

The  third  floor  is  occupied  by  a large  lecture  hall,  brilliantly  lighted, 
connecting  with  a chemical  apparatus  room;  a small  lecture  hall,  with  large 
windows,  and  communicating  with  the  private  room  of  the  Professor  of 
Physiology,  the  apparatus  room,  and  the  Laboratory  of  Physiology.  The 
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latter  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  the  subjects  of 
Physiological  Physics,  such  as  the  explanation  of  the  metric  system,  the 
demonstration  of  the  theory  of  the  balance  methods  of  determining  specific 
gravity,  the  arranging  of  galvanic  batteries,  chronographic  apparatus,  methods 
of  analysis  of  foods  and  gases,  and  also  apparatus  for  the  demonstration 


of  the  essential  phenomena  of  nutrition,  digestion,  absorption,  circulation, 
respiration,  excretion,  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  the  reproducti\'e 
apparatus,  and  the  development  of  the  embryo. 

On  tbe  same  floor  is  the  new  Students’  Laboratory  of  Physiology,  which 
was  equipped  by  a member  of  the  P>oard  of  Trustees  of  the  College,  and 
was  first  brought  into  use  in  1899.  The  equipment  includes  suitable  appa- 
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ratus  for  the  study  of  fundamental  facts  in  ])hysiological  chemistry,  apparatus 
for  the  study  of  tlie  jjhysiologic  mechanism  of  the  heart,  nerves,  muscles, 
spinal  cord,  etc.  1 he  e(juipment  is  so  e.\tcnsi\'e  that  students  in  sections 
of  fifty  may  work  at  the  same  time,  each  student  being  provided  with  all 
necessary  ai)i)aratus — kymograph,  induction  coil,  keys,  moist  chamber,  elec- 
trodes, rheocord,  commutators,  time  markers,  levers,  test  solutions,  etc. 


I irm  [look 

The  fourth  floor  completes  the  upper  part  of  the  two  lecture  halls  reach- 
ing from  the  floor  below.  It  also  contains  a Laboratory  of  Obstetrics  and 
Bandaging,  a Laboratory  of  Normal  Histology,  private  rooms  for  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology  and  his  Associate  Professor,  a pathology  storage  room, 
and  an  entresol,  between  the  tAvo  amphitheatres,  for  the  storage  of  drawings 
and  appliances  to  illustrate  lectures. 
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riie  regular  undergraduate  instruction  in  the  Department  of  Normal 
Histology  consists  in  the  sectioning,  mounting,  and  study  under  the  micro- 
scope of  diseased  tissues.  The  course  emhraces  the  examination  of  the  urine 
and  other  fluids,  excretions,  and  pathologic  exudates.  Each  student  is  sup- 
plied with  microscope,  desk  with  overhanging  electric  light,  and  all  needed 
reagents  for  his  work.  He  supplies  his  own  slides,  cover  glasses  and  the 
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few  trifling  instruments  used  in  the  mounting,  such  as  needles,  forceps,  etc., 
which  are  usually  in  his  anatomical  dissecting  case.  When  the  course  is 
completed,  the  mounted  specimens  are  the  property  of  the  student,  and  in 
this  way  he  is  enabled  to  secure  a collection  of  typical  slides  valuable  for 
future  reference.  A dark  room  is  set  apart  for  special  work  in  photo- 
micrography, for  which  a most  elaborate  ec[uipment  is  at  command.  Facilities 
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are  also  afforded  students  or  postgraduates  desirous  of  i)ursuing  any  special 
line  of  research. 

Ill  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  fifth  floor,  is  the  seniiamphitheatre.  fac- 
ing on  Walnut  street,  and  extending  through  two  stories.  Under  this  room 
are  private  apartments  for  the  Professor  of  Surgery  and  the  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  also  the  Professor's  room,  and  a locker  room  containing  lockers 
for  the  use  of  the  students.  In  the  sonthea.st  corner  is  the  Dissecting  Room, 
e.xtending  through  two  stories,  and  lighted  from  ^Valnnt  street  and  Tenth 
street  through  two  tiers  of  windows  and  a skylight.  North  of  the  Dissecting 
Room  is  the  Surgical  Laboratory,  lighted  from  Tenth  street,  and  from  the^ 
light-well.  In  the  northeast  portion  is  the  Laboratory  of  Morbid  Histology, 
facing  se\'enty-six  feet  on  Moravian  street  and  twenty-one  feet  on  Tenth 
street,  receiving  light  from  botli  these  streets  and  from  the  light-well.  A 
private  room  for  the  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  occupies  the  northwest 
corner,  overlooking  Moravian  street,  and  to  the  south  of  it  is  a storage  room 
for  the  drawings  belonging  to  the  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Tile  sixth  ffoor  contains  the  second  story  of  the  Amphitheatre  and  Dis- 
secting Room,  with  a connecting  chart  room.  In  the  northwest  corner  is 
the  Laboratory  of  Bacteriology,  far  above  tbe  noise  and  dust  of  the  street. 
The  equipment  is  complete  in  every  detail,  with  microscopes,  microtomes,  in- 
cubators, serum  apparatus,  and  other  accessories  for  the  study  of  bacteria. 
A large  collection  of  pathogenic  and  other  bacteria  is  constantly  kept,  and 
a comprehensive  course  is  given  in  practical  bacteriology,  including  metbods 
of  studying  bacteria,  identification  of  tbe  pathogenic  forms,  disinfection, 
etc.  The  course  includes  bacteriologic  examination  of  normal  and  abnormal 
discharges,  such  as  urine  and  sputum,  and  also  pathologic  exudates.  Ad- 
joining the  laboratory  is  a room  tvhere  diseased  animals  may  be  kept  under 
observation.  As  in  the  other  laltoratories,  each  student  has  his  own  desk. 

In  addition  to  the  commodious  stairway  situated  in  the  center  of  the 
building,  and  affording  easy  access  to  and  egress  from  all  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture, facilities  for  the  rapid  emptying  of  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  etc.. 


Physiological  Laboratory,  3rd  floor  of  Laboratory  Building.  Reputed  to  be  the  best  equipped 

of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
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are  assured  by  the  inside  fire-escape  (the  smoke-proof  tower),  which  ex- 
tends from  the  sixth  floor  to  the  entrance.  This  fire-escape  is  entered  hy  a 
system  of  l>alconies  shown  on  the  floor  plans,  Walnut  street  front  near  the 
center. 


An  additional  flre-escape  is  shown  in  the  east  end  of  the  large  light- 
well,  communicating  with  all  the  large  laboratories. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Jefferson  Medical  College  Hospital. 

HE  Jefferson  Medical  College  Hos])ital  dates  its  history  from 
the  completion  and  occupancy  of  the  large  llos])ital  huilding  on 
Sansom  street,  in  1877.  indirectly,  the  Hos])ital  depart- 

ment traces  its  history  to  the  year  1825,  when,  on  January  27, 
the  Eaculty  ‘‘Resohed,  that  in  addition  to  their  present  arrangements  the 
committee  he  instructed  to  ])repare  an  apartment  to  he  used  hy  the  Dean 
as  an  office,  and  also  to  be  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  indigent  jiatients, 
whom  it  is  hereby  determined  to  supply  with  medicine  gratuitously.” 

McClellan  first  conceived  the  plan,  and,  as  a result  of  the  proni])t  action 
of  the  committee  referred  to  in  the  resolution,  the  Infirmary  established 
in  connection  with  the  College  was  formally  opened  May  16,  although  Mc- 
Clellan one  week  before  that  performed  his  first  operation  in  the  unlinished 
room  set  apart  for  his  clinics.  This  was  done  before  the  first  regular  session 
of  the  school  had  begun  its  work,  but  McClellan  did  not  await  formalities; 
his  school  must  have  its  clinics,  both  as  a means  of  education  for  his  classes 
and  the  relief  of  patients. 

The  success  of  the  College  has  lieen  largely  influenced  hy  those  advances 
in  practical  teaching  which  have  always  given  character  to  the  school,  and 
chief  among  them  has  been  the  development  of  the  system  of  College  clinics, 
and  the  establishment  of  this  method  of  instruction  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
recpiirements.  The  results  of  this  have  been  apparent  in  the  fact  that  the 
College  has  sent  out  more  aud  better  surgeons  than  almost  any  other  school 
of  medicine  in  the  country.  The  general  jihysicians  it  has  produced  have  been 
up  to  the  standard,  hut  in  the  special  field  of  surgery  and  surgical  instruc- 
tion it  has  excelled  other  .schools  from  McClellan’s  time  down  to  the  present 
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day.  Authenticated  records  state  that  the  founder's  first  operation  was  per- 
formed in  the  “anatomical  amphitheatre”  of  the  College  building,  in  the 
limited  quarters  set  apart  for  the  joint  use  of  the  Dean  and  infirmary  pur- 
poses. At  that  time  the  founder  of  the  new  school  did  not  see  fit  to  dignffy 
the  department  with  the  name  of  “Hospital,”  although  such  it  really  was, 
for  the  treatment  of  patients  and  the  performance  of  surgical  operations. 
The  Dean's  desk  occupied  a convenient  space  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and 
that  olficer,  B.  Rush  Rhees,  found  ample  0])portunity  to  divide  his  attention 
between  the  duties  of  his  position  and  the  treatment  of  those  wdio  presented 
themseh'es  for  relief.  The  students,  too,  were  at  liberty  to  enter  the  room 
during  operations  and  the  hours  designated  for  the  reception  of  patients, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  wfitness 
McClellan’s  rapid  operaticvns,  or  Eberle’s  c|uick  diagnoses  and  methods  of 
treatment,  or  Rhees’s  explanations  of  the  cjualities  and  effect  of  medicines 
dispensed,  or  Green’s  compounding  of  drugs.  These  w'ere  everyday  scenes 
ill  those  little  cramped  quarters. 

In  treating;  of  the  early  history  of  the  College,  Dr.  Holland’s  work 
says : “Prominent  among  the  features  contributing  to  its  usefulness  and 
popularity,  must  be  ranked  its  clinic.  The  virtual  founder  of  the  College, 
Ihr.  McClellan,  wdiose  name  is  intimately  associated  with  every  phase  of 
its  early  history,  was  the  chief  agent  in  creating  the  clinic.  Having  cultivated 
a charity  practice  at  his  office,  he  easily  supplied  the  infirmary  at  the  College 
building  wfith  patients.  * * * When  the  new  building  w'as  erected  in 

1828,  a small  room  in  front,  wfith  an  entrance  under  the  staircase,  w'as  used 
by  him  as  a dispensary  for  his  patients.  He  wmuld  draw'  upon  these  for 
illustrating  his  lectures.  From  such  small  beginnings  the  clinic  grew',  under 
the  new  Faculty  (1841),  to  such  dimensions  that  in  a single  year  (1856) 
no  less  than  802  medical  and  813  surgical  cases  w'ere  treated,  and  capital 
operations  of  the  rarest  kind  w'ere  performed  before  the  class  by  such  adroit 
operators  as  Pancoast  and  Mutter.  The  accommodations  at  the  College  had 
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been  so  poor  that  as  late  as  1841  even  those  who  had  undergone  serious 
operations  were  sent  to  their  homes  in  carriages.” 

The  system  of  practical  teaching  thus  introduced  during  McClellan's 
lime  was  continued  regularly  until  184T,  the  date  of  the  first  radical  reor- 
ganization of  the  school  in  all  its  de])artments.  Then  the  College  Clinic, 
medical  as  well  as  surgical,  was  made  a prominent  feature  of  the  curriculum, 
and  was  recognized  as  an  important  part  of  the  school.  To  give  it  still 
greater  strengtli  and  efficiency,  some  sort  of  hospital  or  infirmary  accommoda- 
tions were  needed.  Accordingly,  in  1844,  rooms  adjoining  the  College  Ijuild- 
ing  were  rented  and  fitted  up  for  the  care  of  patients  upon  whom  operations 
had  been  performed  at  the  public  clinics.  Tliese  accommodations  were  grad- 
ually enlarged  as  occasion  recjui red.  until  the  ‘College  possessed  a small 
hospital  with  a capacity  of  fifteen  or  twenty  beds. 

This  was  the  first  hospital  regularly  maintained  in  connection  with 
the  educational  work  of  the  College,  and  it  served  the  required  purpose  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  until  the  necessity  of  establishing  a clinical  hospital 
upon  a more  elaborate  foundation  became  firmly  impressed  u])on  the  minds 
of  the  Trustees,  Faculty,  and  Alumni  of  the  school.  The  progress  of  medical 
science,  the  changes  and  advancement  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  and,  abo\’e 
all,  the  future  interests  of  students  in  the  College,  impelled  the  friends  of 
the  institution  to  put  forth  their  best  endeavors  to  provide  tbe  Jefferson 
Medical  College  with  a great  clinical  hospital,  worthy  of  the  school,  and 
destined,  it  was  hoped,  to  play  an  important  part  in  its  work  of  medical  and 
surgical  teaching. 

Urged  by  these  considerations,  the  executive  committee  of  the  Alumni 
yVssociation  met  informally  in  the  College  bnilding  in  December,  1872,  and 
resolved  to  make  a determined  effort  in  the  desired  direction.  To  test  the 
temper  and  earnestness  of  those  who  were  there  assembled,  sub-scriptions 
in  aid  of  a future  hospital  were  requested,  and  nearly  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
were  promptly  pledged,  in  the  event  that  any  feasible  plan  should  be  de- 
\ cloped  for  the  erection  of  a hospital  building.  At  the  same  time  committees 
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were  appointed  to  consult  with  the  Trustees  and  the  Faculty,  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions from  the  Alumni  and  from  the  public,  and  to  petition  the  legisla- 
ture for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  in  aid  of  the  undertaking.  The  plans 
of  the  Alumni  were  approved  by  the  Trustees,  and  the  several  committees 
began  their  work  w ith  commendable  vigor.  Eventually,  subscriptions  from 
individuals  and  corporate  companies  were  secured,  conditional  on  the  cre- 
ation of  a general  building  fund  of  $250,000  by  the  loth  of  July.  1874. 

On  January  29,  1873,  a committee  of  the  Trustees,  Faculty,  and  ^\lumni 
visited  Ffarrishurg  to  present  the  claims  of  the  College  to  the  legislature, 
and  to  a.sk  for  an  appropriation  from  the  state  for  the  erection  of  a hospital 
building.  The  delegates  were  granted  an  interview  with  the  committee 
of  finance  of  the  senate,  and  w ith  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  of  the 
hou.se.  in  joint  meeting.  The  viewvs  they  expressed  were  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  legislative  committees,  and  resulted  in  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  in  the  general  appropriation  bill  authorizing  $100,000  for  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  Hospital.  The  measure  received  the  sanction  of  both  houses, 
and  w'as  appro^’ed  by  the  governor  April  9,  1873. 

At  a meeting  of  a committee  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Alumni  Association 
held  April  2,  1874,  it  was  resolved,  “that  the  Board  of  Trustees  be  respect- 
fully recpiested  to  appoint,  at  their  next  meeting,  to  he  held  Tuesday,  April 
7th,  a committee  consisting  of  three  of  their  number,  to  cooperate  wdth  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Faculty  and  Alumni  in  devising  measures  to  obtain 
subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of  a site,  and  the  erection  of  a new  College 
and  Hospital  Building,  and  to  secure  the  appropriation  made  by  the  state 
legislature.” 

In  response  to  this  resolution  a committee  comprising  Messrs.  Phillijis, 
Lippincott,  and  Gardette  waas  appointed  on  the  7th  of  April,  1874,  to  confer 
wdth  the  joint  committee  of  the  Faculty  and  Alumni.  On  the  20th  of  April, 
at  a special  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  their  committee  reported  that  they  had 
met  a similar  committee  of  th.e  Faculty  and  Alumni ; and  that  after  an  ex- 
change of  views  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  time  had  come 
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when  the  Board  should  have  a financial  committee,  through  which  subscrip- 
tions might  be  made  and  collected.  On  motion,  a committee  of  this  character 
was  appointed,  comprising  Henry  M.  Phillips,  Asa  Packer,  and  James 
Campbell. 

In  October,  1874,  the  sum  of  of  $50,000  was  donated  by  I.  V.  William- 
son for  the  benefit  of  the  proposed  Hospital,  subject  only  to  the  condition 
that  the  building  be  completed  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
subscription.  Encouraged  by  this  splendid  offer  and  the  success  which  had 
rewarded  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  in  other  directions,  the  Trustees 
proceeded  to  select  a site  and  also  to  prepare  for  the  erection  of  a suitable 
building.  After  mature  consideration,  and  the  examination  of  many  local- 
ities, it  was  decided  to  erect  the  new  building  on  land  adjoining  the  College 
pro])erty  on  the  north,  as  the  yMumni  Association  had  suggested.  At  the 
time  it  was  proposed  to  locate  the  Hospital  in  some  more  remote  locality  than 
the  very  heart  of  the  business  district,  and  tlie  measure  was  urged  with 
strong  arguments  in  its  favor;  hut  here  stood  the  College  building,  and  the 
Ho.spital  was  intended  primarily  as  means  of  more  thorough  medical  edu- 
cation in  connection  with  the  theoretical  work  of  the  Medical  Hall.  It  was 
wisely  determined  to  erect  the  new  building  on  the  ground  where  it  now 
stands.  The  committee  charged  with  this  especial  duty  comprised  Dr.  E.  B. 
Cardette,  chairman,  and  George  W.  Eairman,  Joseph  Patter.son,  W.  A.  Porter, 
J.  R.  Eudlow,  Joseph  Allison,  and  Eurman  Sheppard. 

On  April  21,  1875,  the  Trustees  voted  to  purchase  a tract  of  land  on 
San.som  street,  106  feet  front,  and  107  feet  6 inches  deep,  for  which  they 
paid  the  sum  of  $45,000.  In  March,  1876,  the  lot  adjoining  on  the  east,  20 
feet  front,  was  purchased  for  $8,000,  and  added  to  the  Hospital  lands.  On 
June  14,  1875,  the  Trustees  replaced  the  finance  committee  with  a “building 
and  finance  committee,’’  comprising  nine  members — five  Trustees,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Eaculty,  and  two  members  chosen  from  the  iVlumni  Association. 
'I'he  per.sonnel  of  this  committee  was  as  follows:  Dr.  E.  B.  Gardette,  chair- 
man, and  Joseph  Patterson,  James  R.  Ludlow,  Charles  M.  Provost,  and 
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George  W.  Fairman,  from  the  Trustees;  Dr.  John  Biddle  and  Dr.  Jacob  M. 
Da  Costa,  from  the  Faculty:  and  Drs.  John  Brinton  and  h'.  F.  Maury,  from 
the  Alumni  Association. 

It  was  made  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  cal!  in  the  money  appropri- 
ated hy  the  legislature  and  all  subscriptions  and  donations  of  money  to  the 
general  Flospital  fund  from  all  sources;  and  the  committee  was  also  charged 
with  the  duty  of  securing  and  selecting  plans  for  the  Hospital  building  and 
-^ipjervision  of  the  work  of  construction.  Plans  were  invited,  e.xamined, 
modified  to  suit  the  rcf|uirements  of  the  committee,  and  those  submitted 
by  h'urness  & Flewitt  were  selected.  Ou  November  4 a contract  was  made 
with  John  Ketchum  for  the  construction  of  the  liuilding  (exclusive  of  heat- 
ing and  iilumhing)  for  the  gross  sum  of  $94,787,93.  d'his  sum  was  after- 
ward increased  hy  the  adojition  of  changes  in  the  original  plans  made  neces- 
sary hv  the  ac(|uisition  of  the  lot  on  the  north. 

In  March,  1876,  the  excavation  and  foundation  walls  were  completed, 
.and  in  November  following  the  entire  building  was  under  roof.  The  interior 
work,  including  furnishing,  heating'  ap])aratus  and  iilumhing,  occipiied  the 
winter  months,  .and  on  .\pril  27,  1877,  1'’^  Hospital,  a hni.shed  structure, 
was  ohaciallv  Jmd  formally  transferred  hy  the  building'  and  finance  com- 
mittee to  the  Board  of  I'rustees.  In  the  meantime  the  Hospital  furnishings 
.and  cipiipment  had  been  provided  for  hy  a special  committee  comprising 
Drs.  John  Brinton  and  James  C.  \\hlson,  under  an  appropriation  of  $7,500 
hy  the  dh'ustees. 

On  May  1,  1877,  the  Hospital  was  opened  for  ]mhlic  inspection,  hut 
the  formal  opening  for  the  reception  of  patients  was  postponed  until  Sep- 
tember 17.  d'he  inaugural  addresses  on  that  occasion  were  delivered  hy 
Dr.  (hirdette.  President  (jf  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Dr.  Josejih  Pancoast, 
F.mcritus  Profes.sor  of  Anatomy. 

The  cost  of  the  hos]htal,  including  land  and  furnishings,  was  as  follows : 

Two  lots  of  ground  $ 5.TOOO  00 

Ifuilding,  architect's  charges,  heating,  plumbing, 

gas  htting,  insurance,  etc 124,919  83 

Fnrnishing  and  equipment  8,000  00 


Total  cost 


$185,919  83 
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It  may  be  stated  that  before  the  work  of  Hospital  construction  was 
Iregun,  the  Trustees  found  they  would  need  more  money  than  was  then  at 
their  command,  for  their  work  of  improvement  contemplated  additions  to 
the  property  and  buildings  other  than  the  Hospital.  They  therefore  again 
had  recourse  to*  the  legislature,  and  in  1875  niacle  application  to  that  body 
for  an  additional  grant  of  $100,000.  The  measure  was  somewhat  delayed, 
hut  not  on  account  of  opposition,  and  on  June  i,  1878,  the  Governor  ap- 
proved the  hill  authorizing  payment  to  the  Trustees  of  the  sum  asked,  in  in- 
stallments of  $10,000  each. 

From  the  day  of  formal  opening  to  the  present  time,  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  Hospital  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  educational 
history  of  the  College,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  proved  a positive  blessing 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  affording  speedy  relief  to  the  sick  and  injured 
of  the  crowded  business  district  of  the  great  municipality.  Its  double  purpose 
was  contemplated  by  the  Trustees  and  the  building  committee  when  they 
determined  to  locate  the  building  in  the  center  of  a busy  district,  rather  than 
select  a site  in  some  up-town  neighborhood,  which  could  have  l)een  done  at 
less  expense.  The  action  of  the  committee  in  this  direction  has  always  met 
with  general  public  approval,  and  due  appreciation  of  its  work  has  been 
shown  in  liberal  contributions  on  the  part  of  individuals,  corporations,  and 
the  state.  Indeed,  the  Hospital  has  been  regarded  in  the  light  of  a ])uhlic 
institution,  carrying  on  philanthropic  and  benevolent  as  well  as  educational 
work.  All  persons  who  can  pay  for  treatment  are  expected  to  pay,  hut 
the  indigent  patient  is  as  well  cared  for  as  if  he  possessed  abundant  means. 
The  Hospital  always  has  been  operated  on  this  ])rinci]de,  and  at  an  expense 
to  the  Trustees  above  the  receipts. 

In  order  to  encourage  contributions  in  the  nature  of  endowments,  to 
a fund  of  that  character,  the  Trustees  offered  to  establish  and  maintain  one 
free  bed  for  each  donation  of  $5,000,  or  the  annual  payment  of  $300.  By 
this  means  a pcr])etual  charity  became  the  memorial  of  various  donors,  such 
as  I.  V.  Willianrson,  Henry  C.  Lea,  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Asa  Packer,  A.  Whit- 


George  McClellan  Bust  in  Hospital  Ainpithcatre,  south  side.  Founder  of  Jefferson  College. 
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ney,  A.  J.  Drexel,  Joseph  Pancoast,  Jesse  George,  Thomas  D.  Mutter,  the 
Reading  Railroad,  the  Philadelphia  Contrihutionship.  William  Struthers,  and 
others,  in  honor  of  whom  beds  are  named. 

Soon  after  the  comihetion  of  the  Hospital,  friends  of  the  institution  hc- 
gan  the  commendahle  work  of  adorning  the  walls  with  gifts  of  paintings, 
])ortraits.  busts,  and  other  desirable  decorations,  each  of  which  had  some  in- 
tere,sting  historical  significance  or  was  intended  as  a memorial  of  some  promi- 
nent character  in  the  life  of  the  College.  One  of  these  was  an  original  marble 
bust  of  George  McClellan,  founder  of  the  school,  and  it  now  occu])ies  a con- 
spicuous place  OA’erlooking  the  arena  of  the  clinical  amphitheatre  in  the  Hos- 
])ital  building,  in  the  very  de])artment  where  McClellan  would  he  found  were 
he  in  life  and  a part  of  the  school  in  which  his  re])utation  was  made.  There 
are  also  portraits  in  oil  of  Gross,  Pancoast,  Dunglison,  Piddle,  of  the  two 
Meig.s — Charles  1^.  and  James  .Mtkin — of  Rand,  Adaury,  with  an  original  bust 
in  bronze  of  Dr.  J.  Alarion  Sims.  These  are  only  a few  things  of  the  collec- 
tion; some  of  them  have  now  ijecn  removed  to  the  Aledical  Hall. 

The  establishment  of  a large  Hos]fital  in  connection  with  a College  of 
Aledicine  was  an  undertaking  of  great  importance  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
especially  Avhen  the  authorities  of  the  institution  were  not  possessed  of  a gen- 
eral fund  upon  which  to  draw  for  construction  and  subsecpient  maintenance, 
d'rue,  the  legislature  had  appropriated  a total  sum  of  $200,000  for  the  benefit 
of  the  enterprise,  hut  greater  interest  was  aroused  by  the  contributions  of  indi- 
viduals and  companies  during  the  early  stages  of  the  work.  They  were  friends 
of  the  Hospital  movement  when  the  enterprise  was  in  its  infancy,  and  when 
just  such  assistance  as  they  promised  was  necessary  to  its  success.  They 
came  from  the  ranks  of  the  Alumni,  from  the  medical  profession  at  large, 
and  from  the  business  world.  As  published  in  the  report  to  contributors  in 
the  year  1881,  the  original  donors  to  the  Ho.spital  fund,  with  the  subscription 
of  each,  were  as  follows : 

I.  V.  Williamson,  $50,000;  Henry  C.  Lea,  Thomas  A.  Scott,  A.  Whitney 
& Sons,  Asa  Packer,  A.  J.  Drexel,  Joseph  Pancoast,  Estate  of  Jesse  George, 
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Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Mutter,  the  Philadelphia  Contributionship,  each  $5,000; 
Ellwood  Wilson,  M.  D.,  $1,000;  J.  M.  Da  Costa,  M.  D.,  $2,000;  A.  D.  Gross, 
M.  D.,  $2,000;  John  A.  Brinton,  AI.  D.,  $1,000;  B.  Howard  Rand,  AI.  D., 
$600;  R.  J.  Lewis,  AI.  D.,  $1,000;  William  H.  Pancoast,  AI.  D.,  $2,000; 
Ellerslie  Wallace,  M.  D.,  $2,000;  W.  W.  Keen,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  $500;  Thomas 
H.  Powers,  $1,000;  Aliss  Rebecca  Elmslie  and  sisters,  $500;  Joseph  R.  Evans, 
$200;  T.  H.  Getchell,  M.  D.,  $200;  David  Milne,  $100;  John  R.  Biddle,  AI. 
D.,  $1,000;  J.  Aitkin  Aleigs,  AI.  D.,  $1,000;  John  Gibson,  Sons  & Company, 
$1,000;  William  Thomson,  M.  D.,  $250;  Ralph  Townsend,  AI.  D.,  $500; 
Alatthew  Baird,  $400;  E.  Benson,  $500;  Jesse  Williamson,  Jr.,  AI.  D.,  $100; 
Andrew  Nebinger,  M.  D.,  $100;  James  Elverson,  $500;  George  T.  Lewis. 
$500;  N.  Hatfield,  Senior,  AI.  D.,  $1,000;  J.  V.  Shoemaker,  AI.  D.,  $100; 
Brinton  Coxe,  $250;  George  W.  Childs,  $1,000;  A.  E.  Borie,  $1,000;  PI. 
Pratt  McKean,  $2,500;  William  Weightman,  $1,000;  Isaac  Lea,  $1,000;  “A 
Contributor”  (through  Dr.  Wallace),  $1,000;  J.  G.  Fell,  $500;  “A  Con- 
tributor” (through  Dr.  Gardette),  $500;  B.  B.  Comegys,  $100;  George  W. 
Biddle,  $200;  Alfred  G.  Baker,  $250;  “Cash”  (through  Dr.  Gardette),  $500; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Brown,  $100;  Mrs.  S.  C.  Savage,  $100;  John  B.  Trevor. 
$200;  Conyers  Button,  $100;  J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  M.  D.,  $100:  Charles  H. 
Rogers,  $100;  Mrs.  Amelia  Priestman,  $103.15;  B.  H.  Moore,  $100;  Edwin 
AI.  Lewis,  $100;  Airs.  AI.  M.  Grigg,  $1,000;  Perot  Lardner,  $500;  R.  E. 
Rogers,  AI.  D.,  $300;  R.  S.  Davis,  $50;  Daniel  Smith,  Jr.,  $50;  \N . AlacPher- 
son,  AI.  D.,  $50;  Neilson  Brown,  $50;  F.  C.  Brewster,  $50;  C.  D.  Ritchie, 
$25;  S.  Jones,  $50;  Peter  Williamson,  $50;  Lawrence  Turnbull,  AI.  D.,  ,$80; 
S.  Townsend,  $40;  A.  Weigand,  $10;  Estate  of  Jesse  George  (additional), 
$2,500;  Estate  of  John  E.  Spencer,  $1,000;  Reading  Railroad  Company. 
$10,000;  Dr.  E.  Wilson,  Treasurer,  $253.50;  from  the  State,  April  9,  1873. 
$TOO,ooo;  from  the  State,  June  17,  1878,  $100,000.  Total,  $342,811.65. 

In  February,  1877,  the  Trustees  established  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  Hospital  department,  and  also  defined  the  relations  of 
that  institution  with  the  College.  The  first  section  declared  “the  Hospital 
owned  and  erected  by  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  shall  be 
called  and  known  as  the  Jefferson  Aledical  College  Plospital,  and  it  shall  he 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College.”  It 
was  also  provided  that  it  should  he  under  the  immediate  care  and  management 
of  a Hospital  Staff,  chosen  by  the  Trustees  from  those  nominated  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  College,  the  names  of  two  candidates  to  he  presented  for  each 
one  to  he  appointed. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Trustees  made  the  Faculty  joint  guardians  of 
the  welfare  of  the  Hospital,  and  that  body  official  xlsitors  and  supervisors 
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in  that  branch;  in  making  appointments  it  was  expected,  other  things  Ijeing 
ecjnal,  that  Jefferson  graduates  should  have  preference  for  all  places  connected 
with  the  Hospital  department.  This  rnle  was  not  ol)ligatory,  hut  it  was  the 
aim  and  purpose  of  the  Trustees  to  maintain  the  Hospital  branch  as  a means 
(jf  medical  education  for  Jefferson  students.  Primarily,  it  was  established 
for  their  especial  benefit,  and  whatever  advantage  it  offered  was  to  be  enjoyed 
by  those  who  sought  or  held  a Jefferson  diploma. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  fully  appreciated 
the  importance  of  the  undertaking  in  which  they  engaged  when  they  laid  the 
foundation  for  this  dq^artment  of  the  College.  One  wonders  if  they  fully 
realized  that  they  were  the  founders  of  a great  Clinical  Hospital,  in  which 
there  was  to  be  done  more  and  greater  work  than  in  any  other  institution  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  famous  Guy’s  Hos- 
pital in  London.  Subsequent  events  have  proved  this,  and  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  Hospital  has  ranked  first 
among  institutions  of  its  kind  in  America.  It  is  owned  and  managed  bv  a 
private  corporation,  a “close  corporation.”  yet  in  a broad  sense  it  is  a jKiblic 
institution.  It  has  no  large  endowment  fund,  its  investments  yielding  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  hardly  more  than  .$13,000  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions. It  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions  and  the  customary 
revenues  derived  from  “pay  patients,”  and  has  no  other  fixed  source  of  in- 
come. It  is  a public  institution  in  that  it  receives  state  aid,  and  furnishes 
gratuitous  treatment  to  sick  and  injured  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  great 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  a noteworthy  fact  in  connection  with  the  history  of  die  Jefferson 
Hospital  that  the  most  serious,  complicated,  and  difficult  cases  of  sickness  and 
injury  are  brought  here  for  treatment;  and  they  come  not  only  from  distant 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  but  from  other  states  as  well.  They  come  not  alone 
because  the  Hospital  facilities  have  always  been  of  the  very  best  character 
and  kind,  but  because  of  the  wide  reputation  of  its  Clinical  Professors  and 
operators;  they  came  when  Pancoast,  and  Gross,  and  Da  Costa  were  among 
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the  master  minds  in  American  medical  and  surgical  history,  and  they  have 
continued  the  pilgrimage  to  receive  treatment  from  such  clinicians  as  Wilson, 
Keen,  Montgomery,  the  present  Da  Costa,  and  others  of  the  regular  Faculty, 
and  also  such  men  as  Stelwagon,  H.  Augustus  Wilson,  Craham,  Horwitz, 
Smith,  Hearn,  Hansell,  Jones,  Kyle,  and  their  as.sociate  clinical  professors  and 


Professor  William  W.  McKeen’s  Clinic,  Jefiferson  Medical  College  Hospital,  December 

loth,  1902. 

operators.  Indeed,  there  are  operating  and  treating  in  this  Hospital  at  the 
time  of  this  writing  no  less  than  138  physicians  and  surgeons. 

The  Jeffer.son  Medical  College  Hospital  is  known  by  its  works,  and  also 
hy  its  workmen,  the  Faculty  and  corps  of  instructors  of  the  College.  They 
receive  no  compensation,  nor  are  they  allowed  to  accept  any  for  their  services 
within  the  Hospital  walls.  If  a fee  is  tendered  and  received,  it  is  turned  over 
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U)  the  niainlenance  fund ; and  that  fund  in  its  aggregate  amount  is  frequently 
insufficient  to  meet  current  expenses.  It  is  because  of  the  broad  philanthropic 
and  charitable  principle  upon  which  the  Hospital  is  conducted  that  the  state 
comes  to  its  assistance  each  year  with  an  appro])riation  to  hel[)  defray  ex- 
])enses.  d'he  amount,  h(jwexer,  is  not  fixed;  it  rests  with  the  discretion  of 
the  legislative  committee,  and  at  all  times  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Hos- 
pital are  subject  to  careful  e.xamination  by  the  accountants  and  experts  in  the 
service  of  the  commonwealth.  The  appropriations,  however,  have  been  gen- 
erous, and  ha\e  been  given  freely  in  aid  of  one  of  the  noblest  charities. 

I he  Hosjntal  as  originally  constructed  was  provided  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  125  patierds,  which  was  then  supp'osed  to  he  ample  for  the  ordi- 
nary rcipiiremeiits  of  the  institution  for  many  years  to  come;  hut  before  the 
e.xpiration  of  ten  years  the  Trustees  found  that  the  building  was  taxed  to  the 
utmost  of  its  capacity,  and  it  became  necessary  to  turn  away  patients  that  daily 
came  for  treatment.  In  relief  of  the  situation,  and  also  to  e.xtend  the  benefi- 
cent work  of  the  Hospital  staff,  out-patient  departments  were  established,  a 
Afaternity  Hospital  was  provided  outside  the  General  Hospital,  and  a Hospital 
Annex  building  was  secured  and  occupied.  This,  however,  gave  only  tem- 
porary relief.  Patients  came  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  from  various  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  even  from  foreign  countries,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  clinical  treatments  this  institution  offered.  The  constant  applications 
from  a distance  could  not  be  declined,  and  frequently  as  many  as  150  patients 
were  Itoused  at  one  time,  overcharging  the  capacity  of  the  building  by  at 
least  twenty-five  patients. 

As  early  as  1890  it  became  apparent  to  the  Trustees  that  the  Hospital 
building  was  not  sufficient  for  the  demands  made  upon  it,  but  at  that  time 
the  Board  had  in  contemplation  other  important  plans  of  improvement.  The 
Medical  Hall  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  College  depart- 
ment, and  must  be  replaced  with  a larger  and  more  modern  building.  The 
means  at  the  command  of  the  Trustees  were  limited;  indeed  they  had  no  fixed 
fund,  no  considerable  endowment,  and  only  a faithful  Alumni  and  devoted 
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friends  upon  whom  to  draw  in  case  of  need.  But,  notwithstanding  these  con- 
ditions, the  Board,  with  the  earnest  cooperation  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
set  about  the  task  of  rebuilding  tlie  Aledical  Ptall,  with  the  erection  of  a new, 
large,  modern  and  elegant  Hospital  edifice  in  contemplation  soon  after  the 
completion  of  the  former  structure. 

With  commendable  energy  tbe  Trustees  began  the  work  laid  out  for 
them,  and  the  Alumni  and  other  friends  of  medical  education  rallied  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Board  and  carried  it  to  a successful  completion.  The  splen- 
did structure  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  Walnut  streets  is  the  result.  The 
next  considerable  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  was  that  looking 
to  the  erection  of  a new  Hospital  building  of  sucb  size  and  so  appointed  in 
its  interior  construction  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  science  in  the 
wide  fields  of  medicine  and  surgery  as  understood  in  the  enlightened  age  of 
the  twentieth  century.  The  College  building  had  cost  a large  sum  of  money. 
The  fitting  uj)  of  the  Maternity  Hospital  and  Nurses’  Training  School  had 
likewise  necessitated  considerable  expenditure,  yet,  before  tbe  College  build- 
ing was  completed,  the  Trustees  were  at  work  preparing  plans  for  a ])ropo.sed 
Hospital,  a structure  which  in  excellence  of  construction  and  interior  ap- 
pointments will  rival  any  building  of  its  kind,  and  will  cost  from  $700,000  to 
$1,000,000.  This  magnificent  structure  is  in  process  of  erection.  It  will  be 
absolutely  fire-proof,  and  in  interior  arrangement  a model  of  modern  con- 
struction. Subscriptions  are  pledged  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  justify  steady 
progress  with  the  work,  and  here  again  the  generosity  of  the  legislature  has 
been  shown  in  an  appro])riation  of  $200,000.  The  erection  of  the  Medical 
I lall,  and  the  acquisition  of  other  necessary  properties,  had  occasioned  de- 
mands upon  the  Alumni  and  other  friends  of  the  institution,  but  wben  money 
was  needed  to  begin  work  on  tbe  proposed  new  Hospital,  tbe  same  spirit  of 
generosity  was  shown  on  every  side.  Here  again  the  loyalty  of  the  Alumni 
Association  was  tested,  and  once  more  it  proved  the  sincerity  of  its  declara- 
tion of  puiqx)se — “the  promotion  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College.” 
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Jn  connection  with  the  early  history  of  the  Hospital,  the  statistics  of 
growth  and  works  accomplished  are  of  little  use.  The  year  in  which  its 
doors  were  opened  to  patients,  its  wards  were  filled,  and  from  that  to  the 
present  time  the  committees  in  charge  have  been  more  concerned  with  pro- 
viding additional  accommodations  than  speculating  upon  the  probable  suc- 
cess of  the  department.  That  success  was  assured  from  the  beginning,  hut 


Women’s  Medical  Ward,  4th  floor  Hospital. 


increased  capacity  was  a more  serious  projtosition  with  wdiich  to  deal.  “Money 
matters,”  too,  have  occasioned  ljut  little  embarrassment  to  the  Trustees;  they 
never  had  a large  reserve  fund  upon  which  to  draw  in  an  emergency,  hut  when 
funds  have  been  asked  for  the  necessary  amounts  have  been  contributed  by 
the  Alumni  and  a people  Avhose  faith  in  the  usefulness  and  good  works  of 
the  institution  has  been  proved,  and  whose  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
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Trustees  lias  not  been  misplaced,  and  wliose  trust  in  the  ability  and  skill  of 
its  staff  is  clear  and  sure. 

It  is  of  interest,  however,  to  note  to  what  vast  dimensions  the  work  of 
the  hospital  has  expanded.  During  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1903,  a total 
of  5,<Sr)8  ])atients  were  received  for  treatment,  and  in  the  Dispensary  those 
treated  nnmhered  117,791,  making’  a grand  total  of  123,659.  I'he  expendi- 
tures amounted  to  the  sum  of  $90,595.23. 

'I'he  Jefferson  IN'Iedical  College  Hospital,  through  its  Nurses’  Training 
School,  performs  an  excellent  work  in  providing’  itself  with  skilled  attend- 
ants for  the  sick  room,  and  also  in  affording  to  women  instruction  in  duties 
for  which  they  are  adapted  hy  natural  disposition.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion extends  over  a period  of  three  years.  Those  wishing  to  take  the  course 
must  apply  to  the  Directress  of  the  I'raining’  .School,  upon  whose  apjiroval 
they  will  he  received  into  the  Training  School  on  one  month's  ])i’ohation,  and 
those  who  prove  satisfactory  will  l>e  received  as  pupils  for  three  years. 
The  Directress  of  the  School  has  the  immediate  charge  of  the  'F raining 
School,  subject  to  the  general  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  rules  and  good  order  of  the  Hospital  hy  the  Super- 
intendent. The  classes,  ward  duties  and  discipline  are  under  the  direct  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  Directress.  Instruction  is  also  given  hy  the  Senior 
Nurse  of  each  ward.  Didactic  lectures 'are  given  hy  memhers  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  College,  the  Hospital  Staff,  and  the  Clinical  Assistants.  The  dates  for 
the  organization  of  new  classes  are  April  and  October  of  each  year.  Candi- 
dates must  he  between  twenty-one  and  thirty-fir’e  years  of  age,  Init  those  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  thirty  years  will  receive  the  preference,  all  other  (|ualifi- 
cations  being  equal.  During  the  probationary  period  (which  the  School  re- 
serves the  right  to  extend  to  two  month.s  in  doubtful  cases)  the  applicants  are 
examined  in  the  simple  English  branches,  in  order  to  test  their  ability  to  read 
aloud  well,  to  write  physicians’  orders  legibly  and  accurately,  to  keep  simple 
accounts  and  reports  of  cases,  and  to  take  notes  of  lectures.  A bile  this  de- 
gree of  education  is  all  that  is  absolutely  required  for  admission  to  the  School. 
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women  of  superior  education,  culture  and  refinement  are  preferred,  when 
equally  qualified  in  other  respects. 

Candidates  must  produce  certificates  of  sound  health  and  good  character. 
^Vhen  accepted  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  probation  they  are  required  to 
sign  an  agreement  to  remain  in  the  School  for  the  three  years’  course,  to 


Group  of  nurses,  including  class  of  1905  in  first  two  lower  rows,  taken  in  Hospital 

Ampitheatre. 


faithfully  obey  the  rules  of  the  Institution,  and  be  subject  to  the  authorities 
governing  the  same.  They  are  required  to  reside  in  the  Hospital;  receive 
board,  lodging,  and  laundry  work  free  of  charge,  and  serve  as  pupil  nurses  in 
the  wards  and  private  rooms,  unless  discharged  by  the  Directress,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  for  incompetency,  dis- 
obedience of  orders,  or  other  sufficient  cause. 
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i'Vfter  the  month  of  probation  there  is  made  an  allowance  of  $6  per  month 
for  the  first  year,  $7  per  month  for  the  second  year,  and  $8  per  month  for  the 
third  year.  This  is  in  no  -wise  regarded  as  compensation  for  their  services, 
their  education  for  their  profession  being  considered  an  ecjuivalent  therefor, 
hnt  is  intended  to  cover  necessary  expenses  of  uniform  dress,  hooks,  station- 
ery, etc.  No  uniform  is  worn  by  probationers.  Pupils  are  allowed  three 
weeks’  vacation  in  each  year.  In  case  of  sickness  they  are  cared  for  by  the 
Hospital,  but  any  considerable  time  so  lost  must  he  made  up  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  Second  year  pupils  may  he  sent  out  to  ])rivate  cases.  Fees  paid  for 
such  cases  shall  belong  to  the  Flospitak  At  the  end  of  three  years  of  service 
in  the  Hospital,  each  nurse  is  examined  by  a committee  appointed  by  the 
Training  School  Committee,  and,  if  successful  in  passing  the  examination,  is 
awarded  a Diploma,  signed  by  the'  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  Chairman  of  the  Hos]>ital  Committee,  the  Medical  Director  of 
the  Hospital,  the  Directress  of  the  Training  ScIkjoI  and  the  Committee  of 
Examination. 

The  number  of  nurses  on  duty  in  the  Hospital,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  of  1903,  was  45;  16  had  finished  the  course;  39  probationers  had  been 
admitted,  of  wdiom  23  cvere  accepted,  and  14  were  rejected. 

The  Hospital  as  organized  for  year  1904-05  was  constituted  as  follows: 


HOSPITAL  STAFF. 

Joseph  S.  Neff,  M.  D.,  President  and  Medical  Director. 

D.  Braden  Kyle,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

John  H.  Brinton,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Practice  of  Surgery  and 
of  Clinical  Surgery. 

J.  Solis-Cohen,  M.  D.,  Honorary  Professor  of  Laryngology. 

James  C.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

John  C.  Da  Costa,  M.  D.,  Gynecologist. 

W.  Joseph  Hearn,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

William  S.  Forbes,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  General,  Descriptive,  and  Surg- 
ical Anatomy. 

William  W.  Keen,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  (Hon.),  Professor  of 
the  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

Henry  M.  Stelwagon,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology. 
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H.  A.  Hare,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Meclica  and  Therapeutics. 

PI.  Augustus  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

Henry  Leffman,  M.  D.,  Patliological  Chemist. 

E.  E.  Montgomery,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

Edwin  V.  Graham,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

E.  X.  Dercum,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases. 
Orville  Horwitz,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 

W.  M.  L.  Coplin,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  (Director  of  Hospital 
Lahoratories). 

Howard  E.  Hansell,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

Edward  P.  Davis,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

S.  MacCuen  Smith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Otology. 

D.  Braden  Kyle,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Laryngology,  and  Secretary. 

J.  Chalmers  Da  Costa,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  of  Surgery  and 
Clinical  Surgery. 

Solomon  Solis-Cohen,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

Randle  C.  Rosenberger,  M.  D.,  Bacteriologist. 

G.  W.  Spencer,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon. 

M.  H.  Bochroch,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Neurologist. 

Strieker  Coles,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Olrstetrician. 

J.  M.  Eisher,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Gynecologist. 

A.  B.  Kirkpatrick,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Laryngologist. 

E.  C.  Klopp,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Aurist. 

J.  C.  Da  Costa,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Physician. 

1".  J.  Kalteyer,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Physician. 

E.  T.  Stewart,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon. 

H.  R.  Loux,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Genito-Urinary  Surgeon. 

J.  T.  Rugh,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Orthopedist. 

E.  J.  Stout,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Dermatologist. 

W.  M.  Sweet,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Ophthalmologist. 

C.  A.  Veasey,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Ophthalmologist. 

Warren  J.  Miller,  Assistant  Laryngologist. 

Charles  Lefcowitch,  M.  D.,  Assi.stant  Pediatrist. 

S.  A.  S.  Metheney,  M.  D.,  Skiagraphist. 

RESIDENT  PHYSICIANS. 

Drs.  Thomas  C.  Stellwegen,  Willis  E.  Manges,  R.  M.  King,  Bert  E. 
Goodman,  W.  H.  Tomlinson,  A.  E.  Crow,  William  M.  Edwards,  J.  L,  Har- 
rington. 

Superintendent  of  the  Hospital,  George  Bailey,  Jr. 

Directress  of  Training  School,  Miss  Susan  C.  Hearle. 

Matron,  Mrs.  Schlecht. 

Out-Patient  Staff. 

MEDICAL. 

John  C.  Da  Costa,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Ered.  J.  Kalteyer,  M.  D.,  Chief  Clinical 
Assistants. 
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Assistants. — Archibald  H.  Graham,  M.  D.,  Arthur  Dare,  M.  D..  Ward 
Brinton,  M.  1).,  H.  G.  Godfrey,  M.  D„  D.  R.  McCarroll,  M.  D. 

SURGICAL. 

George  W.  Spencer,  M.  D.,  Francis  T.  Stewart,  M.  D.,  Chief  Clinical 
Assistants. 

J.  Coles  Brick,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  charge  of  Rectal  Clinic. 

\N.  J.  Roe,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  charge  of  Clinic  for  Diseases  of 
the  Mouth. 

F..  Harvey  Wiggins,  M.  D..  J.  W.  Macintosh,  Etherizers. 

Assistants. — J.  Coles  Brick,  M.  D.,  W.  P.  Hearn,  hi.  D.,  George  J. 
Schwartz,  AI.  D.,  T.  J.  Buchanan,  M.  1).,  B.  Craig,  M.  D.,  Francis  D. 

Patterson,  M.  D.,  D.  G.  Metheny,  M.  D. 

OBSTETRICAL. 

.Strieker  Coles,  AI.  F).,  Chief  Clinical  Assistant. 

Assistants. — William  H.  Wells,  AI.  D.,  Charles  S.  Barnes,  AI.  D.,  George 
.Angle,  AI.  D.,  D.  R.  MacCarroll,  M.  D.,  Collin  Foulkrod,  M.  D.,  A.  J. 
Cohen,  AI.  1). 

CYNECOLOCICAL. 

John  AI.  Fisher,  AI.  D.,  Chief  Clinical  Assistant. 

Assistants. — F.  Hur.st  Alaier,  M.  D.,  Charles  S.  Barnes,  AI.  D.,  Collin 
lAinlkrod,  M.  D..  .Alfred  Heineherg,  AI.  D.  (.Anesthetist)  ; P.  Brooke  Bland, 
AI.  D..  Pathologist  and  Bacteriologist. 

OPIITHALMOLOCIC.U.. 

William  AI.  Sweet,  AI.  D.,  Clarence  .A.  Veasev,  AI.  D.,  Chief  Clinical 
Assistants. 

Assistants. — AAAndell  Reher,  AI.  D.,  C.  AAA  Le  h'evre,  AI.  D.,  Robert 
Casperson,  ]r.,  AI.  D.,  H.  1).  I'raser,  AI.  1).,  Louis  Spitz,  AI.  1).,  P.  II.  Aloore, 
AI.  1). 

Ah’gA/rar.— F.  IC.Bell,  AI.  D. 

LARYNCOLOCICAL. 

.Andrew  B.  Kirkpatrick,  AI.  D.,  AAArren  J.  Aliller,  AI.  D.,  Chief  Clinical 
.Assistants. 

A.s'sistants. — .A.  .A.  AAAavcr,  AI.  D.,  G.  R.  S.  Corson,  AI.  1).,  J.  AAA  Hirst, 
AT.  D.,  J.  Leslie  Davis,  AI.  1).,  Charles  .A.  Blayney,  AI.  I).,  Ifdward  C.  Pechin, 
AI.  D.,  J.  AAA  /Anderson,  AI.  I).,  J.  Howard  Cloud,  AI.  1).,  J.  AAA  L'latley,  AI. 
D.,  II.  M.  Sorin,  AI.  D. 

Registrars. — George  Doyle  and  J.  Lichmann,  AI.  D. 

OTOLOC'.ICAI.. 

lA  1>.  Klopp,  AI.  D.,  Chief  Clinical  .Assistant. 

A.s'sistants. — J.  AAA  Alichener,  AI.  1).,  J.  C'.  Keeler,  AI.  1). 

Registrar. — .Alexander  S.  Kantman. 
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ORTHOPEDICAL. 

J.  T.  Rugh,  M.  D.,  Chief  Clinical  Assistant. 

Assistants. — J.  P.  Bolton,  M.  1).,  F.  E.  Dolson,  M.  D.,  T.  D.  Taggart, 
M.  D.,  Harry  Hudson,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

A.  Gustav  Gefvert,  Mechanician. 

Registrar. — John  R.  Hoskins. 

DISEASES  OE  CHILDREN. 

Charles  Lefcowitch,  M.  D.,  Chief  Clinical  Assistant. 

Assistants. — Simon  Kimnielman,  AI.  D.,  R.  E.  Muller,  M.  D. 

DERMATOLOGICAL. 

Emanuel  J.  Stout,  M.  D.,  Chief  Clinical  Assistant. 

Assistants. — A.  H.  Read,  AI.  D.,  G.  H.  Nofer,  AT.  D. 

NEUROLOGICAL. 

Max  H.  Bochroch,  M.  D.,  Chief  Clinical  Assistant. 

Assistanits. — Joseph  P.  Bolton,  AI.  D.,  Alfred  Gordon,  AT.  D.,  S.  E. 
Gilpin,  AI.  D.,  William  Pickett,  M.  D.,  Jesse  O.  Arnold,  AT.  D.,  George  E. 
Price,  M.  D.,  Philip  A.  Sheaff,  AI.  D.,  Thomas  B.  Lees. 

Mary  Ix)uisa  Pope,  ATasseuse. 

GENITO-URINARY. 

Hiram  R.  Loux,  AI.  D.,  Chief  Clinical  Assistant. 

C.  S.  Hirsch,  M.  D.,  Etherizer. 

Assistants. — R.  O.  Kevin.  AI.  D.,  Leo  N.  Gartman,  AI.  D.,  D.  AT.  Bell, 
M.  D.,  P.  N.  Bergeron,  M.  D. 

Charles  N.  Hunsicker,  M.  D.,  Bacteriologist. 

Registrar. — J.  B.  Horinstein,  AT.  D. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 

Philadelphia.* 

r was  not  until  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  had  been  in  opera- 
tion fifty-five  years  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  an 
Alumni  Association,  and  even  then  many  of  the  gentlemen  who 
comprised  the  governing  body  of  the  institution  were  emphati- 
cally opposed  to  bringing  into  existence  an  organization  of  the  kind.  The 
fact  is  within  the  memory  of  many  of  the  living  Alumni  that  the  majority  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  not  only  took  little  interest  in  calling 
into  being  an  Association  of  tbe  character  mentioned,  but  were  opposed  to 
its  creation.  The  Dean  at  that  time — Rand — refused  to  permit  any  e.xtended 
notice  of  the  existence  of  the  Association  to  be  promulgated  with  the  Annual 
College  Announcement,  and  it  was  not  until  it  had  been  in  existence  five 
years  that  the  executive  committee  was  able  to  report  that  “in  future,  a cir- 
cular, setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  Association,  will  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed with  the  Annual  College  Announcement.”  But  the  Dean  did  so 
far  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  the  Association  as  to  publish  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  fifty-sixth  session  the  bare  fact  that  “An  Alumni  Association 
ha\'ing  been  formed,  tbe  Dean  will  be  happy  to  receive  the  names  of  gradu- 
ates, that  they  may  obtain  a circular  on  the  subject.” 

In  1870,  the  elder  Gross,  realizing  how  much  power  and  inlluence  might 
accrue  to  the  school  by  the  organization  of  an  Association  composed  of  the 
graduates  of  the  institution,  in  number  already  amounting  to  several 
tbousand,  invited  several  of  tbe  active  and  progressive  men  connected  with 

* In  tlie  preparation  of  tins  chai)tcr,  free  use  lias  been  made  of  a narrative  history  of 
the  .-Mtinini  Association,  written  hy  Dr.  Orville  Iforwitz,  and  published  in  connection  with 
Dr.  TIolland's  history  of  the  College. 
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the  school,  together  witli  some  of  the  prominent  graduates,  to  meet  at  his 
house  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  tlie  sul>ject.  As  a result,  a circular  was 
issued  and  distributed  among  the  graduates  of  the  school,  recpiesting  them 
to  attend  a meeting  in  the  lower  lecture  room  of  the  College  building  on  the 
e\'ening  of  March  12,  1870,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  Alnmni  As- 
sociation. 

The  meeting  was  largely  attended,  and  with  much  enthusiasm  Dr. 
Nathan  L.  Hatfield,  one  of  the  graduates  of  the  first  class  that  left  the  halls 
of  Jefierson  in  1826,  was  elected  chairman.  Dr.  J.  Ewing  Mears  was 
appointed  secretary.  After  much  discussion.  Professor  Gross,  ’28,  offered 
a resolution  “That  a committee  of  five  members  be  appointed  to  submit,  at 
an  adjourned  meeting,  a plan  for  organization,  together  with  a constitution.” 
This  was  carried  unanimously.  Professors  Gross,  Rand,  and  Wallace,  and 
Drs.  Hewson  and  Mears,  were  appointed,  with  instructions  to  report  on 
March  9,  in  the  same  hall,  at  12  o'clock,  noon.  At  the  adjourned  meeting 
the  plan  of  organization,  constitution,  and  by-laws  was  submitted,  dis- 
cussed and  adopted.  Gross  was  elected  President  of  the  Association,  a posi- 
tion he  occupied  for  many  years,  and  which  he  resigned  only  after  the  success 
of  the  Association  was  assured.  He  finally  vacated  the  office  because,  in  his 
own  Avords,  “he  deemed  it  only  right  that  some  other  Alumnus  should  have 
an  opiAortunity  to  act  in  that  capacity.”  Two  years  later,  he  Avas  re- 
elected, and  accepted  the  office  in  respect  to  the  expressed  Avishes  of  the 
Alumni ; and  in  that  capacity  he  continued  to  serve  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Gross’s  interest  in  the  Avelfare  of  the  Association  Avas  so  Avholesome  and 
unselfish  as  to  be  Avortby  the  highest  appreciation.  The  organization  itself 
OAves  its  existence  to  his  persevering  effort.  It  Avould  have  come  later,  under 
other  leadership  and  influence,  but  it  Avas  Gross’s  mind  that  originated  the 
plan,  and  his  OAvn  knoAvledge  of  its  importance  as  a factor  for  good  in  the 
history  of  the  College  that  impelled  his  best  endeavor  in  its  behalf,  in  the 
face  of  the  opposition  set  up  against  it.  This  opposition,  hoAvever,  did  not 
any  time  take  a determined  form,  and  consisted  largely  in  lack  of  interest  in 
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its  proposed  ol)jects,  and  a feeling  that  the  Association  might  become  a charge 
upon  the  Irustees  and  the  Faculty,  who  were  the  sole  sustaining'  power  of 
the  school.  But  Gross  reasoned  away  any  feelings  of  bitterness,  although 
he  could  not  for  some  years  prevail  upon  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  to  publish 
any  mention  of  the  Association  on  the  hack  pages  of  the  “Announcements.” 
A little  later  every  College  officer,  in  whatever  capacity,  was  glad  to  welcome 
the  Association  as  a new  factor  in  Jefferson  hi.story,  and  from  that  time  it 
has  exercised  great  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  College.  Indeed,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  large  Flospital  could  have  been  built  without  the  assistance  of  the 
.Mumni  Association.  But  the  old  first  Hospital  was  only  the  beginning  of 
the  beneficent  work  of  the  Association  : its  influence  and  substantial  aid  have 
been  potent  factors  in  originating  and  carrying  into  effect  every  important 
measure  proposed  for  the  welfare  of  the  school  and  the  advancement  of  its 
interests. 

There  were  many  strong  men  allied  to  the  Association  in  the  beginning 
of  its  career.  As  Horwitz  says,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  officers  who 
were  elected  at  the  fiiast  meeting  were  men  of  prominence  and  distinction, 
among  them  being  several  who  had  earned  an  international  reputation,  and 
were  regarded  as  “master  minds  in  the  realms  of  medicine  and  surgery.” 
They  were  men  whom  the  sons  of  Jefferson  will  ever  regard  with  love  and 
veneration,  being  among  the  many  remarkably  great  medical  men  Avho  have 
attained  di.stinction  after  receiving  their  diplomas  from  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College.  Among  those  who  served  as  officers  of  the  Association  during  the 
first  year  of  its  history  were  Gross,  Da  Costa,  Wallace,  Pancoast,  Gross  the 
younger,  Goodeil,  Fllwood  Wilson,  J.  Aitkin  Meigs,  Levis,  Rand,  W.  IT. 
Pancoast,  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Brinton,  Hatfield,  MauiT,  and  Gervin. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  adopted  at  the  first  meeting,  the 
purposes  of  the  Association  are  declared  thus:  “The  objects  of  the  Asso- 

ciation are  laid  down,  in  addition  to  promoting  the  ])rosiAerity  of  th.e  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  to  be  that  of  awarding  prizes;  the  publishing  of  meritor- 
ious theses;  the  endowment  (jf  scholarships  for  the  free  medical  cilucation 
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of  the  sons  of  the  Alumni  whose  means  are  limited ; the  collection  of  ana- 
tomical and  pathological  specimens  for  the  College  Museum;  the  cultivation 
of  good  feeling  among  the  Alumni;  and,  above  all,  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  medical  education  and  the  diffusion  of  sound  medical  knowledge.” 
y\  study  of  the  early  records  of  the  Association  impresses  the  reader 
with  the  interest  and  activity  displayed  hy  the  Alumni  in  regard  to  every 
important  fact  pertaining  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  College  and 
its  Hospital.  Gross  promised  excellent  results  from  the  Avorkings  of  the 
Association  when  endeavoring  to  awaken  an  interest  in  its  behalf  before 
the  organization  was  perfected,  and  he  emphasized  his  views  in  an  anni- 
versary address  delivered  before  its  members  at  the  first  annual  meeting. 
On  that  occasion  he  said: 


“The  obligations  of  an  institution  and  of  its  Alumni  are  mutual.  They 
cannot  be  infringed  by  the  one  without  the  infliction  of  corresponding  injury 
upon  the  other.  The  tree  is  judged  by  its  fruit.  If  the  one  is  decayed  or 
rotten,  the  other  cannot  be  good  or  flt  for  use.  A school  and  its  graduates 
stand  precisely  in  a similar  relation  to  each  other.  The  foster-mother  must 
stand  out  in  all  the  purity  and  majesty  of  holiness;  arrayed  in  robes  of 
white,  with  lamps  well  filled  and  trimmed,  zealous  in  good  works,  ambitious 
to  excel,  and  determined  to  occupy  the  front  rank  among  sister  institutions. 
In  a word,  she  must  not  u eary  in  well-doing,  nor  falter  in  her  endeavor  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  her  usefulness.  Such  a mother  is  worthy  of  the  affection, 
esteem,  and  confidence  of  her  children,  worthy  of  the  community  in  which 
she  dwells,  worthy  of  the  age  and  country  which  she  serves  to  adorn  and 
ennoble.  The  good  which  an  institution  may  do,  guided  and  governed  by 
correct  principles,  is  incalculable.  The  seed  she  scatters  is  like  the  mustard- 
seed  spoken  of  in  Holy  Writ;  small  and  insignificant  at  first,  but  destined 
eventually  to  afford  shelter  and  mental  sustenance  to  thousands  of  human 
beings. 

“Tints  working  togetber  for  good,  mother  and  son  are  alike  interested 
in  each  other’s  welfare,  well  knowing  that  what  affects  the  one,  must,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  affect  the  other.  Their  characters  are  in  each  other’s 
keeping;  and  although  they  may  he  separated  by  time  and  distance,  they 
never  fail,  when  occasion  arises,  to  exchange  kindly  offices  and  to  breathe 
benedictions  upon  each  other’s  heads.  It  is  for  the  promotion  of  these  mutual 
offices  of  kindness  and  courtesy  that  Alumni  Associations  are  established ; 
and  it  is  well  that  they  sh.ould  meet  from  time  to  time  to  interchange  social 
feeling,  to  recall  early  reminiscences,  and  to  confer  upon  the  conditions  and 
prospects  of  their  alma  mater.  * * There  is  special  need  at  the  present 
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time  of  such  Associations,  wlien  the  country  is  literally  studdefl  with  cheap 
ad  capiandum  medical  schools,  and  overrun  with  ail  kinds  of  physicians, 
regular  and  irregular,  mongrel  and  hybrid,  scattering  the  seeds  of  discord 
among  the  profession,  lowering  its  dignity,  and  impairing  its  usefulness." 


In  his  address.  Gross  also  made  allusion  to  the  early  history  of  the 
College;  and  his  remarks,  while  not  strictly  pertinent  to  the  subject  under 
treatment,  are  nevertheless  worthy  to  he  reproduced  in  connection  with  the 
early  history  of  the  Association.  He  said : 


“Although  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  is  a very  young  institution, 
without  a solitary  wrinkle,  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  the  day  she  was  founded, 
she  has  long  been  familiarly  known  as  “Old  Jeff,”  a sobric[uet  she  may  vrell 
be  proud  of,  as  it  is  beautifully  expressive  of  the  affection  and  regard  of 
her  alumni.  Deriving  her  name  from  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  .she  has  been  emphatically  the  school  of  the  people 
and  of  the  profession  at  large,  dependent  upon  no  clicjue,  combination  of  in- 
terests, or  hereditary  prestige  for  support  and  continuance.  She  has  been, 
in  every  sense  of  the  term,  a self-macle  institution.  She  did  not,  Minerva- 
h.ke,  spring  full  grown  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter.  Born  in  sorrow  and 
adversity,  she  rose  from  humble  beginnings  by  rapid  strides  to  gigantic  pro- 
portions, outstripping  in  the  number  of  her  pupils  every  school  of  the  kind 
in  the  country. 

“Opposition  of  the  fiercest  and  most  rancorous  character,  sharpened  by 
the  keenest  shafts  of  ridicule,  assailed  her  early  career,  and  for  a time 
threatened  her  very  e.xistence.  Internal  discord  and  dissension,  toC),  exerted 
their  baneful  influence.  The  fate  of  a ‘house  divided  against  it.self’  is  proverb- 
ial. No  enterprise  was  ever  surrounded  with  greater  hostility  or  more  dis- 
couraging circumstances.  No  generous  rivalry  stepped  forth  to  greet  the 
new  school,  as  it  was  called,  to  extend  a helping  hand,  or  to  proffer  a word 
of  sympathy.  Failure,  speedy  and  disgraceful,  was  predicted;  the  sanctity  of 
the  social  circle  was  invaded ; old  friendships  were  broken  up ; the  Faculty 
and  students  alike  were  tabooed  as  rebels  and  interlopers. 

“The  life  of  our  alma  mater,  short  as  it  has  been,  has  had  two  impor- 
tant epochs,  both  .sufficiently  eventful ; the  one  extending  from  its  founda- 
tion in  1825  to  its  reorganization  in  1841 ; the  other  from  1841  tO’  1856. 
when  the  first  break  was  made  in  the  Faculty  by  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Mutter.  The  first  period  was  one  of  constant  change,  of  poverty,  internal 
dissension,  and  public  opposition.  * * The  reorganization  of  1841, 

althoueh  it  did  not  include  the  founder  of  the  school,  was  a most  fortunate 

o 

event  in  its  history.  The  new  Faculty,  with  Dunglison  at  its  head,  stood 
together  in  a united  phalanx,  working  like  a hand  of  brothers  for  the  com- 
mon interest  and  good  of  the  school.  From  this  time  forth,  peace  and  har- 
mony prevailed,  students  flocked  hither  from  all  sections  of  the  land,  and 
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the  Jefifersoii  Medical  College  rapidly  assumed  the  proud  position  which, 
thanks  to^  the  AUgilance  and  good  management  of  the  honorable  Board  of 
Trustees,  it  has  ever  since  maintained.  Its  history  affords  a forcible  illus- 
tration of  the  withering  influence  of  frequent  changes  in  medical  institu- 
tions. and  adds  another  proof  to  the  maxim  how  much  better  it  is  tO'  bear 
the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  those  we  know  not  of. 

“Notwithstanding  its  early  trials  and  misfortunes,  nO’  medical  school  on 
this  continent  has  produced  as  mau}^  graduates  within  such  a short  period. 
Inclusive  of  those  who'  will  next  receive  the  honors  of  the  doctorate,  the 
number  may  be  set  down  in  round  flgures  at  six  thousand,  all  within  Ihe 
short  and  narrow  period  of  forty-six  years.  If  it  be  true,  as  is  so  often 
asserted,  that  he  who  makes  a blade  of  grass  grow  where  none  grew  before 
is  a benefactor  of  his  race,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  founders  of  a medical 
school  whose  alumni  are  settled  in  every  part  of  the  ci\'ilized  world,  in  China, 
in  Africa,  and  among  the  savages  of  our  own  country,  who  dispense  the 
blessings  of  the  healing  art  and  illustrate  by  tlieir  numerous  deeds  of  mercy 
and  humanity  the  ways  of  God  to-  fallen  and  diseased  man?  We  forget  tire 
shortcomings  of  McClellan  in  his  want  of  executive  ability  and  in  his  warm- 
hearted, impulsive  nature,  in  the  remembrance  of  his  greatness  and  his  vir- 
tues as  a surgeon,  and  inscribe  his  name  in  letters  of  gold  upon  the  .‘icroll 
of  benefactors  of  his  country.  We  recall  with  grateful  emotion  the  names 
of  his  colleagues  and  of  his  successors,  of  Eberle,  Green,  Barton,  Rliees, 
Samuel  McClellan,  Pattison,  Calhoun,  Revere,  Huston,  Mitchell,  Mutter, 
Meigs  Bache,  and  Dunglison.” 


In  closing  his  address.  Gross  suggested  several  important  improvements 
contemplated  by  the  Association.  Ultimately  these  were  accomplished  and 
in  each  of  them  the  Alumni  performed  a considerable  share  of  the  work,  and 
bore  its  full  proportion  of  the  cost.  In  speaking  of  the  needs  of  the  school 
and  the  willingness  of  the  Association  to  assist  in  supplying  them,  the  orator 
said : 


“As  Alumni  of  a great  school,  we  must  necessarily  feel  a warm  in- 
terest in  its  prosperity  and  perpetuity;  and,  although  it  would  be  improper 
to  intermeddle  in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  there  are  a few  points  which 
strike  me  as  being  of  such  vital  moment  as  to  require  some  consideration  on 
the  occasion  of  our  first  anniversary  meeting. 

“ist.  I begin  with  the  College  building.  This,  as  is  apparent  to 
every  one,  is  too  contracted  for  our  growing  wants.  Our  lecture  rooms  are 
amply  sufficient  for  our  classes,  but  we  need  private  apartments  for  the  oc- 
commodation  of  the  Professors,  for  the  operations  and  manipulations  of  the 
students,  and  for  the  reception  of  our  patients.  2d.  There  is  urgent  need 
of  a General  Dispensary.  3d.  In  1832,  chiefly  through  the  influence  M Dr. 
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Granville  Sharpe  Pattison,  the  h'acult}'  instituted  a series  of  medals  and  cer- 
tificates of  honor  to  he  awarded  to  such  pupils  as  should  exhibit  uncommon 
proficiency  in  their  studies.  It  is  w'orthy  of  consideration  wdiether 

this  practice,  so  well  calculated  to  excite  a s])irit  of  emulation  among  our 
pupils,  should  not  be  revived.  4th.  Measures  should  l)e  adopted  to  endow 
Scholarships  and  Professorships.  5th.  An  effort  should  he  made  to  build 
up  a great  Museum,  rich  in  specimens  of  comparative,  healthy  and  morbid 
anatomy.  6th.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  College  is  a Library,  ytli. 
Steps  should  he  taken  to  learn  the  history  of  the  Alumni  of  the  College,  in 
('I'der  to  ascertain  what  agency,  if  any,  they  have  exerted  in  promoting  the 
interest  of  medical  science  and  of  humanity  in  the  regions  of  country  in 
which  thev  were  or  are  settled.” 


These  were  among  the  more  important  measures  of  improvement  urged 
by  the  .\lumni  Association  and  advocated  by  its  President  for  the  welfare 
of  the  College  and  its  pn^ierties.  The  efforts  so  early  put  forth  did  not 
yield  immediate  fruit,  hut  in  the  course  of  a few  vears  the  inlluence  of  the 
Association  began  to  he  felt  in  College  circles.  The  period  of  delay  would 
ha\  e been  much  shorter  had  the  "J'rustees  appreciated  the  true  ])urposes  of  the 
associated  Alumni,  and  had  they  more  ])romptly  gi\’en  it  the  recognition  it 
asked  and  deserved;  hut  with  the  guardian  body  of  the  College  there  seems 
to  have  existed  a fear  that  in  some  manner  the  .\ssociation  might  become 
a charge  upon  its  finances.  The  Trustees  were  slow  to  a])])reciate  the  im- 
portance of  a union  of  the  graduates,  and  evidently  did  not  understand  how 
such  an  organization  could  really  advance  College  interests.  But  their 
prejudices  were  removed  within  the  next  few  years,  and  wdien  it  was  pro- 
posed to  erect  a Hospital  building,  the  earnest  efforts  so  freely  put  forth  in 
promoting  that  undertaking  .soon  convinced  the  doubtful  mind  that  the  Alum- 
ni As.sociation  was  indeed  a factor  for  good  in  the  life  of  the  school.  From 
that  time  the  organization  has  held  an  important  place  in  the  councils  of  the 
Board  in  all  measures  pertaining  to  College  interests,  whether  relating  to  the 
educational  or  other  departments.  Gross,  in  his  first  anniversary  address, 
])romised  much,  and,  although  that  great  teacher  did  not  live  to  witness  and 
participate  in  the  fulfillment  of  each  pledge,  those  udio  survived  him  have 
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more  than  carried  out  every  promise  made  l)y  the  President  of  the  iVssocia- 
tion  in  the  year  1871. 

liarly  in  the  history  of  the  Association,  a ]>rize  was  estal)lished,  to  Ije 
awarded  for  superiority  in  scholarship  attained  during  tlie  two  years’  course 
of  instruction,  d'he  Museum  received  its  first  gift,  consisting  of  a valuable 
collection  of  sih'er  ore,  from  Dr.  J.  i\I.  Betz,  1870,  of  Idaho.  About  this 
time,  toO',  the  Faculty  officially  announced  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  were 
“looking  for  a new  site  upon  which  to  erect  a College  and  Hospital  building.” 
The  statement  \vas  received  by  the  Alumni  with  much  rejoicing,  and  a reso- 
lution was  passed  recpiesting  the  Trustees  not  to  remove  the  College  from  the 
site  it  then  occu])ied,  and  asked  that  the  proposed  Hospital  be  built  on  Sansom 
street,  in  close  proximity  to  the  College  building.  This  action  evidently  had 
weight  in  determining  the  course  of  the  Board,  for  the  Hos])ital  was  erected 
on  the  site  suggested  by  the  ass<Kiation.  This  was  the  first  considerable  un- 
dertaking in  which  the  influence  of  the  Association  was  brought  to  bear  in 
l)ehalf  of  college  interests,  and  from  that  time  its  status  \vas  fixed.  Wb.en 
the  Trustees  announced  a determination  to  erect  the  new  building,  the 
Association  straightway  resolved  to  aid  in  raising  the  necessary  funds, 

d'his  action  Avas  taken  at  the  first  annual  meeting,  about  the  end  of  the 
session  of  1870-1871,  the  occasion  being  one  of  considerable  moment.  The 
school  had  attained  the  greatest  attendance  in  its  history  down  to  that  time, 
and  the  Association  extended  congratulations  to  the  Trustees  and  Faculty 
on  its  remarkable  success.  In  tbe  evening  of  the  same  day  the  first  anmh’er- 
sary  address  was  delivered  by  Professor  Gross,  the  audience  being  very  large 
and  wholly  in  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the  distinguished  orator.  At 
its  conclusion,  a reception  Avas  given  to  the  members  of  the  Association  at 
the  Gross  residence,  which,  as  the  records  somewhat  naively  state,  “was  a 
great  success,  many  distinguished  men  being  present.”  Indeed,  there  were 
drawn  together  on  this  occasion  several  notable  characters  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, the  Jefferson  Facultv  and  Alumni,  with  a less  number  who  were 
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graduates  o£  other  schools,  especial  guests  of  the  entertainers,  and  all  repre- 
sentatives of  high  standing  in  the  medical  world. 

At  the  reception  it  was  decided  to  hold  an  annual  banquet  at  the  close 
of  each  school  year.  Thus  was  inaugurated  what  ultimately  became  an  es- 
tablished and  popular  function  in  the  history  of  the  Association,  which  has 
come  to  l)e  regarded  as  one  of  the  events  of  the  College  year,  and  has  been 
conducive  of  good  fellowship  among  the  Alumni,  as  well  as  the  means  of 
largely  increasing  the  Association  membership.  The  organization  is  thor- 
oughly democratic  iu  character,  and  e.xtends  its  privileges  to  all  graduates 
upon  payment  of  a moderate  membership  fee.  It  has  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  keeping  the  (dder  members  in  touch  with  oue  another  and  with  tlie 
school,  and  likewise  brings  the  younger  members  into  accjuaintance  and  asso- 
ciation with  the  older  graduates. 

Acting  on  the  expressed  desire  to  aid  the  Trustees  iu  carrying  out  the 
proposed  improvements,  a special  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  March 
17,  1872.  Judge  Campbell,  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  was  present, 
and  by  invitation  presided  over  the  meeting.  I'his  is  the  first  record  of  any 
member  of  the  governing  board  of  the  College  taking  an  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Association,  a condition  quite  unlike  that  wThcn  exists  at  the 
])resent  time,  the  Trustees  now  doing  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  forward 
the  work  of  the  Association  in  its  endeavors  in  behalf  of  the  .school.  At 
the  meeting  referred  to.  Dr.  A.  C.  Bournonville  offered  to  donate  a consider- 
able sum  of  money  contingent  upon  the  raising  by  subscription  from  private 
.sources  by  the  10th  of  June,  1874,  of  the  entire  sum  of  $250,000.  Ilis  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  other  contributors,  who  so  promptly  answered  the 
call  that  in  the  brief  space  of  ten  minutes  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  pledged 
in  aid  of  the  proposed  building.  Two  months  later  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  collections  announced  that  $350,000  had  been  subscribed  to 
the  general  building  fund.  A legislative  committee,  with  Dr.  F.  F.  Maury 
as  chairman,  was  appointed,  and  through  its  endeavors,  aided  by  other  inllu- 
ences,  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  was  voted  by  the  state  legislature. 
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In  1877  Hospital  building  was  finished,  and  the  nieinhers  of  the 
Association  viewed  the  completed  structure  with  the  satisfaction  of  having 
been  participants  in  a noble  undertaking.  During  the  year  just  closed,  it 
had  contributed  another  $8,000  in  support  of  the  enterprise,  and  in  all  that 


J.  Marion  Sims’  Bust  in  LilDrary. 

was  done  its  members  had  taken  an  active,  earnest  part.  But  in  this  newly 
organized  body  of  graduates  all  was  not  jteace  and  prosperity.  True,  the 
Association  had  accjuired  a large  membership  and  every  measure  proposed 
for  the  welfare  of  the  College  found  in  it  a devoted  friend ; hut  still  the 
ranks  of  the  members  rvere  not  exempt  from  the  hand  of  the  destroyer.  In 
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the  year  last  mentioned,  Dr.  Nathan  R.  Smith  was  stricken  and  died,  and 
within  the  next  three  years  Biddle  and  Meigs  and  Maury  were  likewise  re- 
moved. 1 hese  losses  were  severely  felt,  but  still  there  remained  those  who 
were  capable  to  carry  forward  the  work  in  which  the  Asscjciation  was  engaged. 

The  College  corporation  is  indebted  to  the  Alumni  Association  for  many 
interior  furnishings  of  its  buildings.  Attention  was  given  to  this  work  soon 
after  the  (organization  was  perfected,  and  it  has  since  been  carried  on  with 
a degree  of  earnestness  which  is  characteristic  of  the  jorogressive  spirit  of 
the  Alumni,  both  individually  and  as  a body.  Through  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Brinton,  a bust  of  George  AfcClellan,  the  founder,  was  secured  and  presented 
to  the  Trustees,  to  be  placed  in  the  now  famous  Clinical  Amphitheatre  of  the 
Hospital,  where  it  has  since  remained.  In  1880  Dr.  Levis,  on  behalf  of 
the  Surgical  Staff  of  the  Hospital,  presented  the  Trustees  with  the  hand- 
some bust  of  J.  Marion  Sims,  one  of  Jefferson's  most  distinguished  Alumni, 
a man  of  w'orld-wide  reputation,  and  unquestionably  the  greatest  gynecologist 
of  his  day.  The  portrait  in  oil  of  Gross  the  elder  was  presented  to  the  Trustees 
by  the  Association.  These  are  only  .q  few  of  the  many  gifts  which  have 
come  both  directly  and  indirectly  through  the  offices  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. Hundreds  of  portraits  and  other  interior  adornments  have  been  thus 
acquired,  and  every  succeeding  year  witnesses  additions  to  their  number. 
Not  only  the  Hospital,  but  tbe  Laboratory  and  Medical  Hall  as  well,  have 
been  made  attractive  through  the  agency  of  the  Association ; the  halls,  office, 
reception  rooms,  library,  class  rooms,  and  even  remote  corners  of  the' 
buildings,  are  hung  with  gifts  which  have  come  through  this  source.  This 
work  has  extended  through  all  the  years  of  the  life  of  the  Association,  and 
still  is  being  carried  on. 

But  the  good  work  of  the  Alumni  Association  has  not  been  limited  to 
building  up  and  improving  tbe  physical  condition  of  the  College;  that  has 
been  an  important  tbough  comparatively  small  part  of  the  work  really  ac- 
complished during  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence.  The  principal  object 
of  the  organization  has  been  to  raise  the  standard  of  medical  education  in 
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Jefferson,  to  increase  the  nsefnlness  of  the  institution,  to  add  to  its  strength, 
to  maintain  the  reputation  the  school  acquired  under  the  administration  of 
the  famous  Faculty  of  1841.  To  accomplish  this  ultimate  purpose  the  Asso- 
ciation from  the  beginning  of  its  history  has  been  active  in  improving  the 
])hysical  condition  of  the  College,  but  its  object  has  been  two-fold.  Not  a 
building  has  been  erected,  not  a room  bas  been  equipped,  that  does  not  show 
evidences  of  the  generosity  of  the  Alumni.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate 
all  its  actions  in  detail,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  within  five  years  from 
the  time  of  organization  the  Alumni  Association  became  a recognized  factor 
and  power  in  the  history  of  Jefferson,  and  is  so  regarded  at  the  present  time. 

In  every  reorganization  of  course  of  study,  in  each  added  chair  in  tlie 
Faculty,  in  extending  the  course  of  study,  first  to  three  and  then  to  four  years, 
the  influence  of  the  Association  has  been  felt,  and  always  in  favor  of  the 
advanced  ideas ; aufl  that  regardless  of  the  action  of  other  medical  schools. 
There  has  been  sometbing  unusual  in  this  manifest  spirit  of  progress.  The 
average  man  is  prone  to  argue  that  whatever  was  sufficient  for  him  in  his 
time,  is  sufficient  for  his  son;  that  the  education  he  received  in  his  youth 
ought  to  suffice  for  his  children  and  those  who  follow  after  him.  But  with 
the  old  Alumni  of  Jefferson  the  aim  has  been  to  provide  tbe  means  of  better 
and  more  thorough  medical  education  than  they  themselves  received.  Gross 
and  Hatfield  were  among  the  early  graduates  of  the  school,  both  students 
under  McClellan,  the  founder,  and  his  associates  of  the  first  Faculty,  but 
in  1870,  when  this  Association  took  form  and  declared  its  purposes,  both  of 
these  honored  veterans  urged  a much  higher  standard  of  medical  education 
than  was  reijuired  when  they  were  in  the  school,  and  a part  of  its  student 
life. 

As  with  Gross  and  Hatfield,  so  with  a host  of  later-day  graduates,  who 
acciuired  a medical  education  under  the  advanced  methods  inaugurated  l)y 
the  Faculty  of  1841.  This  rare  combination  of  teaching  strength,  Dungli- 
son,  Mitchell,  Pancoast,  Huston,  Mutter,  Meigs,  and  Bache,  gave  to  students 
such  medical  instruction  as  no  other  school  in  America  could  give,  and  yet 
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in  1870  the  graduates  who  left  Jefferson  with  diplomas  between  1841  and 
1856,  united  with  others  of  earlier  and  later  years,  asked  that  there  be  set 
up  a still  higher  standard  of  medical  education  for  those  who  followed. 
A\'hen  time  at  length  wrought  changes  in  the  Faculty,  and  when  still  more 
iuodern  methods  of  leaching  were  adopted,  the  graduates  who  went  out 
into  the  ranks  of  the  profession  soon  saw  the  need  of  again  raising  the 
standard  of  medical  education,  of  providing  new  and  better  facilities  for  clin- 
ical and  didactic  instruction,  as  well  as  the  erection  of  suitable  modern  build- 
ings; and  to  this  end  and  for  this  purjjose  they  organized  themselves  into  an 
Association.  The  fulfillment  of  their  special  mission  was  begun  at  that  time, 
hut  it  is  not  yet  ended.  First  was  their  aid  of  the  Hospital,  then  of  the 
Laboratory  and  Annex  buildings,  next  of  the  new  IMedical  Hall,  and  finally 
of  the  new  Hospital  building  now  in  course  of  erection.  In  each  of  these 
undertakings  the  influence  and  means  of  the  Alumni  has  been  at  the  service 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  in  all  that  has  been  accomplished  the  Associa- 
tion has  shown  itself  the  devoted  friend  of  the  school,  every  member 
according  to  his  means  contributing  that  which  seemed  best  for  the  per- 
manent welfare  of  the  institution. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Gross,  the  Association  itself  became  firmly 
im]flanted  in  the  life  of  the  College,  hut  there  were  other  friends  as  devoted 
and  others  as  faithful  as  he;  and  when  that  great  master  of  surgery  died  the 
Alumni  Association  joined  with  the  American  Surgical  Association  in  erect- 
ing to  his  memory  a suitable  statue  in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  In  the  office  of  President  of  the  Association, 
Gross  was  succeeded  in  1874  by  Nathan  L.  Hatfield,  1826,  who  served  two 
years,  when  the  former  was  re-elected,  serving  until  1884,  the  year  of  his 
death.  Addinell  Flewson,  1850,  lollowed  next  in  order,  serving  until  1887, 
when  .Samuel  W.  Gross,  1857,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 

The  fourth  President  was  Da  Costa,  1852.  But  Da  Costa  served  only 
one  year  (1890)  in  the  Presidency,  and  then  yielded  to  Oscar  Huntington 
Allis,  1866.  Keen  followed  in  1892,  and  was  re-elected  in  189.3. 
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of  the  class  of  1862.  He  now  holds  the  active  and  honorary  Professorship 
of  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery  in  his  alma  mater. 

Next  in  the  succession  ajjpears  the  name  of  Elmer  E.  Montgomery,  1885, 
the  gynecologist,  faithfnl  worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  Association,  and  a valued 
member  of  the  Jefferson  Eacnlty.  He  served  as  President  during  the  years 
1894  and  1895.  His  successors  were  A.  K.  Minich,  1870,  who  served  one 
year  (1896)  and  was  followed  l>y  Horace  G.  McCormick,  1874,  an  active 
practitioner  and  a resident  of  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania.  Next  came  Will- 
iam H.  Warder,  1871,  who  served  during  the  year  1898,  and  was  succeeded 
in  1899  by  A.  H.  Hulshizer.  In  1900  and  1901  Joseph  K.  Weaver,  1867,  of 
Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  served  as  President.  In  1902  W.  W.  Hartzell 
was  elected,  and  was  followed  in  1903  by  Thomas  D.  Davis,  1870,  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  the  present  President  of  the  Association. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  year  1903-1904  are  as  follows: 

President,  Thomas  D.  Davis. 

Vice  Presidents,  G.  B.  Dunmire,  Lawrence  E.  Elide,  Cochran  Mc- 
Clelland, W.  M.  Augney,  Philadelphia ; Joseph  Anderson,  J.  C.  Biddle, 
G.  B.  R.  Umstead,  H.  B.  Casselberry,  Pennsylvania;  Powhattan  G.  Tient, 
Alabama;  Henry  A.  Hughes,  Arizona;  S.  P.  Collins,  Arkansas;  G.  E.  Mc- 
Pherson, California;  William  C.  Bane,  Colorado;  Harris  L.  Page,  Connecti- 
cut; Thomas  A.  Brown,  Delaware:  Henry  M.  Pincard,  District  of  Columbia; 
P.  D.  Murray,  Elorida;  J.  Scott  Todd,  Georgia;  J.  H.  Bean,  Iclabo;  Charles 
C.  Berry,  Illinois;  E.  J.  McOscar,  Indiana;  A.  M.  Clinkscales,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory; John  S.  Lewis,  Iowa;  Thomas  L.  McCarty,  Kansas;  George  P. 
Sprague,  Kentucky;  Mb  E.  Hawkins,  Louisiana;  Samuel  J.  Wallace,  Maine; 
Samuel  Johnston,  Maryland;  E.  M.  ^Vhitney,  Masachusetts ; J.  O.  Edie, 
Michigan;  A.  E.  Spalding,  Minnesota;  A.  C.  Halbert,  Mississippi;  C.  W. 
Watts,  Missouri;  J.  Newton  Alexander,  Montana;  V.  H.  Coffman,  Ne- 
braska; A.  E.  Hershiser,  Nevada;  E.  E.  McQuesten,  New  Hampshire;  E.  L. 
Reed,  New  Jersey;  W.  R.  Tipton,  New  Mexico;  T.  A.  Emmett,  New  York; 
E.  B.  Glenn,  North  Canrlina;  John  D.  Plenning,  North  Dakota;  John  E. 
Baldwin,  Ohio ; E.  P.  Geary,  Oregon ; Thomas  Leidy  Rhoades,  Philippine 
Islands;  E.  S.  E.  Arnold,  Rhode  Island;  M.  I’erry  Hext,  South  Carolina; 
Samuel  Augustus  Brown,  South  Dakota;  G.  C.  Savage,  Tennessee;  M.  M. 
Smith,  Texas;  W.  Y.  Croxall,  Utah;  E.  G.  Prime,  Vermont;  William  R. 
Purvis,  Virginia;  Charles  B.  Stewart,  Washington;  V.  T.  Churchman,  West 
Virginia;  Irving  David  Weltraut,  Wisconsin;  W^.  A.  Jalley,  Wyoming. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Charles  S.  Barnes,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Recording  Secretary,  Frank  C.  Hammond,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer,  W.  M.  Sweet,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  J.  H.  Gibbon,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

On  many  occasions,  says  Horwitz’s  narrative,  the  Association  has  been 
called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  members  wbo,  having  completed  their  life’s 
work,  have  passed  from  our  midst,  leaving  a name  indelibly  inscribed  on  the 
rolls  of  our  College;  men  who  have  shed  honor,  reputation,  and  fame  on  their 
alma  mater,  spreading  her  reputation  throughout  Christendom  hy  advancing 
medical  education,  and  hy  their  teachings  and  writings  diffusing  sound 
medical  knowledge.  Among  these  names  we  find  those  of  Nathan  R.  Smith, 
(iross  tile  elder,  Sims,  Gross  the  younger,  Joseph  Pancoast,  Goodell,  P)ache, 
J.  Aitkin  Meigs,  Biddle,  \V.  H.  I’ancoast,  Wallace,  Ellwood  Wilson,  Maury 
and  Parvin. 

In  summing  up  the  principal  achievements  of  the  As.sociation,  Horwitz 
says ; 


“Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  inauguration  of  the  graduates 
of  the  College  into  an  active,  disciplined  a.ssociation,  working  to  maintain 
the  prosperity  of  their  alma  mater,  carrying  out  the  designs  of  the  founders 
as  in  their  preamble  promulgated  to  the  constitution,  have  been  more  than 
realized.  It  has  aided  materially  in  increasing  the  ‘prosperity  of  Jefferson’; 
it  has  offered  annually  an  Alumni  Prize;  it  has  materially  assisted  in  im- 
proving the  Anatomical  and  Pathological  Museums,  hy  the  comstant  addition 
of  valuable  .specimens.  It  has  been  very  successful  in  its  efforts  to  raise 
the  necessary  amount  of  money  to  build  Hospitals,  enlarge  and  re-erect  the 
College  building,  equip  the  jjreseut  Pathological  Laboratory,  and  in  raising 
funds  for  the  improvement  of  other  buildings.  Through  the  influence  of 
individual  members,  many  free  hospital  beds  have  been  endowed,  which 
have  been  the  means  of  giving  comfort  and  restoring  health  to  thousands  of 
suffering  human  beings. 

“The  Alumni  Association  has  always  been  a source  of  strength  to  its 
alma  mater;  its  members  point  with  pride  to  the  work  it  has  accomplished, 
and  none  can  fail  to  feel  that  it  has  borne  with  credit  the  responsible  duties 
that  rested  upon  the  shoulders  of  its  members  it  cheerfully  and  freely  as- 
sumed at  the  time  of  organization,  nearly  thirty-five  years  ago.” 

This  proud  record  of  the  Association  should  impel  every  student  to 
as])ire,  on  leaving  the  halls  of  “Old  Jeff,”  to  have  his  name  enrolled  on  the 
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list  of  loyal  sons  of  the  College,  thus  manifesting  his  desire  to  uphold  and 
maintain  the  continued  success  and  prosperity  of  his  alma  mater.  The  adage 
“United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall,”  applies  with  the  same  force  to  the  Alumni 
Association  as  to  all  other  organizations.  “In  union  there  is  strength.” 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

College  Societies,  Publications,  etc. 

X RECENT  years  numerous  Medical  Societies  have  been  volun- 
tarily formed  by  the  students,  and  have  been  maintained  with 
intelligence  and  genuine  enthusiasm.  These  have  for  their  pur- 
pose the  stimulation  of  professional  study  and  investigation,  and 
the  promotion  of  social  fellowship,  ends  which  have  been  attained  in  the 
highest  degree  and  with  the  most  .satisfactory  results.  The  various  Pro- 
fes.sors  whose  names  have  been  identified  with  tliese  bodies  have  found  in 
them  a real  aid  in  their  instructional  work,  and  have  ever  given  them  their 
warmest  encouragement  and  assistance.  Brought  into  a more  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  their  students  than  was  possible  in  the  class  room,  they  have 
lieen  enabled  to  inspire  them  to  greater  effort,  and  to  leave  upon  them  a 
salutary  and  permanent  impression,  and  high  conceptions  of  the  nobility  of 
their  cliosen  calling. 

W.  W.  KEEN  SURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  oldesi  of  these  student  i)odies  is  the  W.  \V.  Keen  Surgical  Society. 
In  October,  1891,  a number  of  the  second  and  third  year  students  met  to 
consider  the  advisal)ility  of  organizing  a Society  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
good  fellowship,  for  the  di.scussion  of  professional  subjects,  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  its  members  to  work  in  individual  researcli.  A committee 
was  a])i)ointed  to  wait  U])ou  Professor  Keen  and  solicit  the  use  of  his  name 
as  a part  of  the  title  of  the  proposed  Society,  and  his  aid  in  promoting  its 
purposes.  This  being  obtained,  by  ])ermi.ssion  of  the  Dean,  a meeting  was 
held  in  the  Pharmaceutical  T.ahoratory  011  the  evening  of  October  29th,  when 
the  ^V.  W.  Keen  Medical  Society  was  duly  organized,  with  the  following 
named  officers:  W.  \V.  Keen,  Honorary  President;  Roland  Jessu]),  Presi- 
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(lent;  H.  W.  Hassell,  Vice-President;  L.  Jermane,  Secretary;  and  J.  L.  Borsch, 
Treasurer.  In  February,  1895,  the  name  of  the  Society  was  changed  to  the 
W.  W.  Keen  Surgical  Society.  From  the  first.  Professor  Keen  has  taken  a 
deep  and  active  interest  in  the  Society,  which  he  has  addressed  upon  frequent 
occasions  and  vdiose  members  he  has  entertained  in  a body  at  his  home. 

Membership  in  the  Society  is  restricted  to  the  two  upper  class  students, 
and  the  number  was  originally  limited  to  forty,  but  this  was  increased  to 
fifty  when  the  College  curriculum  was  extended  tO'  four  years.  A certificate 
of  membership,  b, earing  the  signatures  of  Professor  Keen  and  the  officers 
of  the  Society,  is  presented  to  each  member  in  good  standing  at  the  time 
of  his  graduation  from  the  College.  Since  1895  ex-President  Moore  has 
each  year  presented  a gold  medal  tO'  the  member  of  the  Society  attaining 
the  highest  distinction  in  surgery  in  his  senior  )^ear. 

The  meetings  of  the  Society,  which  are  held  twice  each  month  during 
the  College  year,  have  always  been  of  great  practical  value.  Each  member 
is  required  to  read,  at  a designated  meeting,  an  original  paper  upon  some, 
surgical  or  medical  topic.  Two  such  papers,  sometimes  more,  are  presented 
at  each  meeting,  and  these  are  criticised  by  two  or  more  members  appointed 
to  that  duty,  and  a general  discussion  follows.  At  times  addresses  have 
been  delivered  by  Professor  Keen,  by  other  members  of  the  Faculty,  and 
by  distingui.sbed  guests.  A pleasant  event  each  succeeding  year  is  the 
anniversary  banquet  given  in  honor  of  Professor  Keen,  and  a distinctive 
feature  of  the  occasion  is  the  absence  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

On  February  26,  1896,  upon  invitation  of  Professor  William  S.  Hal- 
sted,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  members  of  the  Keen  Surgical 
Society  visited  Baltimore  in  a special  car  provided  by  Professor  Keen  and 
a Trustee  of  Jefferson  Medical  College.  Professor  Halsted  conducted  his 
guests  through  the  University  and  its  Flospital,  and  held  a special  clinic 
for  them,  afterwards  entertaining  them  at  the  Maryland  Club. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  May,  1899,  Dr.  T.  J.  Buchanan, 
who  was  the  guest  of  the  evening,  gave  by  request  an  account  of  the  adoption 
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of  the  Jefferson  Medical  Colleg-e  colors.  He  said  that  in  1888,  while  a 
munher  of  the  members  of  the  senior  class  (1889)  were  loitering  in  the 
lobby,  one  of  them  sngge.sted  the  designation  of  College  colors,  and  Dr. 
Emerling,  of  Pittsburg,  and  Mr.  Tomlinson,  of  Philadelphia,  were  appointed 
a committee  to  make  a selection.  These  gentlemen  recommended  black  and 
blue,  which  v.ere  the  only  colors  not  already  adopted  hy  some  collegiate 
institution.  Dr.  Buchanan  continued : We  had  little  square  buttons  made, 

wbich  were  sold  at  fifteen  cents.  At  first  some  ridiculed  the  idea,  calling 
the  wearers  “the  men  with  the  ecchymosis  button,”  but  to-day  there  is  not 
a Jefferson  man  who  would  not  resent  an  insult  to  the  “Black  and  Blue.” 

On  November  13,  1899,  the  Society  invited  the  entire  College  mem- 
bership to  listen  to  an  account  by  Professor  Keen  of  his  European  trip  during 
the  previous  summer,  and  a large  assemblage  responded  by  tbeir  presence. 
Professor  Keen  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  Norway  and 
Sweden,  in  course  of  which  he  visited  Hammerfest,  the  most  northerly  town 
in  the  world.  He  also  made  mention  of  his  entertainment  by  Emperor 
William  on  board  the  imperial  yacht,  and  of  liis  travels  in  Russia  and  Turkey. 
Professor  Keen  exhibited  a number  of  pictures  and  souvenirs  collected  dur- 
ing his  journeyings. 


Till-:  Jl.  H.  II.XRE  MKmC.XL  .SOCIETY. 

The  H.  PL  Hare  Medical  Society  was  organized  in  the  same  month  of 
the  same  year  with  the  W.  W.  Keen  Surgical  Society.  On  October  16,  1891, 
a number  of  students  met  in  the  office  of  Professor  Hare  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a Society  to  promote  social  intercourse  among  the  medical  stu- 
dents, and  to  discuss  papers  on  subjects  relating  to  tbe  study  of  medicine. 
A temporary  organization  was  effected,  with  A.  H.  Stewart  as  Chairman, 
and  F.  Dunning  as  Secretary.  A committee  was  appointed  which,  on 
October  23d  following,  reported  a constitution  and  by-laws.  These  were 
adopted,  and  tiie  following  named  were  chosen  as  the  first  officers : A.  IP 

Stewart,  President;  T.  W.  Jackson,  Vice-President;  A.  P.  Weaver,  Secre- 
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tary;  G.  H.  Gustin,  Treasurer.  At  the  same  time  Professor  Hare  was 
elected  to  honorary  memljership. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  is  limited  to  thirty-three,  selected  from 
the  upper  three  classes.  Of  these  memhers,  eighteen  are  from  the  .senior 
class,  ten  from  the  junior  class,  and  five  from  the  sophomore  class.  The 
meetings  are  held  in  the  Students’  Reading  Room.  The  annual  banquet 
is  an  instructive  as  well  as  enjoyable  occasion.  On  February  24th,  1893, 
Professor  Hare  addressed  the  Society  on  “Therapeutic  Hints,”  and  at  the 
close  he  presented  to  it  a beautifully  engraved  cup.  At  succeeding  banquets 
excellent  papers  were  read  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  College 
Professors  and  leading  practitioners.  Among  tlie  speakers  were  the  fol- 
lowing named:  Dr.  J.  C.  DaCosta,  on  “The  History  of  Medicine”;  Dr.  F. 

X.  Dercum,  on  “Hypnotism”;  Professor  W.  M.  L.  Coplin,  on  “The  Methods 
and  Principles  of  Bacteriology”;  and  Professor  J.  C.  Wilson,  on  “Trying 
for  Hospital  Positions.”  At  times,  in  response  to  toasts,  brief  addresses 
have  been  delivered  which  were  characterized  by  wit  and  humor,  as  in  1898, 
when  Professor  Keen  spoke  on  “Field  Recollections,”  Professor  Coplin  on 
“Anything  but  Pathology,”  and  Professor  FI.  A.  Wilson  on  “The  Boys.” 
In  1897  the  Society  attended  a presentation  of  the  opera,  “The  Bride  Elect,” 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  College  Reading  Rooms,  and  occupied  a box 
beautifully  decorated  with  the  College  colors,  and  displaying  a wreath  and 
shield,  which  was  that  year  adopted  as  the  insignia  of  the  Society. 

THE  JAMES  C.  WIL.SON  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  James  C.  Wilson  Medical  Society  was  the  third  of  the  Medical 
Societies  of  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  date  of  founding.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  November,  1892,  as  a senior  .society,  by  members  of  the  class  of 
1893,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Professor  Wilson.  When  the  term  of 
College  instruction  was  extended  to  four  years,  the  constitution  of  the  Society 
was  changed  to  include  juniors  as  well  as  seniors,  any  member  in  good 
standing  of  either  of  the  two  upper  classes,  and  not  a member  of  any  other 
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upper  class  Society,  being  eligible  to  membersbip.  The  objects  of  tbe  Society 
are  literary,  scientific  and  social.  Meetings  are  field  twice  each  month  during 
the  College  year,  when  original  papers  relating  to  tbe  practice  of  medicine, 
and  allied  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  are  read  and  discussed.  A diploma  is 
issued  to  every  member  upon  bis  receiving  bis  medical  degree  from  tbe  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College.  The  badge  of  tbe  Society  is  a diamond  shaped  pin  of 
gold,  set  with  pearls,  and  bearing  the  motto,  “I.c  Cocur  an  Metier.” 

Addresses  before  the  Society  are  frecjuently  delivered  by  members  of 
tbe  College  Faculty,  and  by  others  who  are  prominent  in  tbe  medical  pro- 
fession. On  February  5.  1900,  President  E.  L.  Myers,  on  behalf  of  tbe 
Societ}',  presented  to  Dr.  Wilson  a handsome  loving  cup. 

THE  \V.  S.  FORBES  ANATOMICAL  LEAGUE. 

The  W.  S.  Forbes  Anatomical  League  is  notable  as  being  the  first  student 
body  of  any  school  of  medicine  in  tbe  United  States  to  inaugurate  an 
Anatomical  Society.  It  was  organized  in  November,  1893,  for  tbe  primary 
object  of  promoting  anatomical  knowledge.  At  tbe  initial  meeting  tbe  sub- 
ject was  laid  before  Professor  Forbes,  who  was  pleased  to  afford  bis  en- 
couragement, and  also  obtained  tbe  consent  of  tbe  College  Faculty  to  tbe 
organization  of  tbe  proposed  Society.  Prior  to  this  time,  all  Societies  con- 
nected w'itb  Jefferson  Medical  College  were  for  senior  classes  exclusively. 
Tbe  new  Society  was  to  be  open  to  tbe  lower  class  men  also'.  It  offered 
unusual  advantages  to  the  student  presenting  himself  for  instruction  in 
fundamental  work  in  medicine  and  surgery,  in  that  its  design  was  to  aid 
him  in  obtaining  an  intelligent  idea  of  tbe  complicated  relationship  of  normal 
structures  in  man,  point  out  and  assist  in  imjiressing  upon  him  tbe  importance 
of  such  knowledge  and  its  practical  application,  and  develop  a ])ower  of 
accurate  observation  and  description,  and  bring  him  into  more  intimate  and 
useful  association  w-ith  bis  fellow  students. 

At  tbe  organization.  Professor  Imrbes  was  elected  Honorary  President, 
and  Frank  C.  Hammond,  of  Philadel])bia,  President.  At  each  meeting  of 
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the  League,  three  members  are  appointed  to  prepare  papers  upon  some 
anatomicai  sul)ject,  to  be  read  at  the  next  meeting',  and  two'  other  members 
are  also  appointed  to  discuss  each  of  these  papers.  Meetings  are  held  twice 
each  month  during  the  college  year.  IMemhership  in  the  League  is  re- 
stricted to  students  of  proper  standing  in  the  first  and  second  year  classes, 
twenty  from  the  former  and  thirty  from  the  latter.  Upon  the  graduation 
from  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  a member  of  the  League,  he  receives 
therefrom  a diploma  testifying  to  his  proficiency  in  anatomical  knowledge, 
theoretical  and  practical,  with  the  attestation  of  Professor  Forbes. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  League,  Professor  Forbes,  in  order  to  stimulate 
an  interest  in  anatomical  science,  offered  a prize  of  $150  to  the  member  wbo 
should  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  pass  the  best  competitive  examination. 
Tins  was  a larger  prize  than  any  other  offered  in  the  College,  and  the 
proffer  met  with  opposition  from  some  members  of  the  Faculty.  Professor 
Forbes  defended  bis  proposal  with  considerable  energy  and  entire  success, 
maintaining  that,  if  any  prize  was  worth  contending  for,  it  were  one  such 
as  his,  which  would  defray  the  expenses  of  one  year’s  tuition.  As  a result, 
nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Leasue  were  spurred  to  their  best  effort.  The 
member  standing  second  in  tbe  examination  is  awarded  honorable  mention, 
and  he  and  the  prize  winner  are  both  constituted  honorary  members  of  the 
League. 

In  1897,  when,  for  the  third  year,  a committee  of  tbe  I.eague  ap- 
proached him  tO'  make  preparations  for  a banquet.  Professor  Forbes  ex- 
pressed himself  as  out  of  sympathy  with  the  proposition  to  expend  s(j  much 
money  for  the  entertainment  of  an  evening  when  there  were  deserving 
students  who  would  be  glad  to  strive  for  such  a sum  if  offered  as  a prize. 
He  repeated  these  views  before  tbe  League  at  its  next  meeting,  with  the 
result  that  a prize  of  seventy-five  dollars  was  offered  to  the  member  of  the 
College  graduating  class,  a member  of  the  League,  who  should  have  the 
highest  general  average  during  his  entire  course. 
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THE  EDWARD  P.  DAVIS  OBSTETRICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Edward  P.  Davis  Obstetrical  Society  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
'riieophilus  PaiA'in  Society  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  wdiich  was  organ- 
ized on  December  12th,  1894,  for  the  discussion  of  obstetrical  topics  and  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children,  as  well  as  for  the  promotion  of  good  fellow- 
ship. During  the  lifetime  of  Professor  Parvin  he  afforded  his  hearty  sup- 
port to  the  Society,  and  took  an  unaffected  personal  interest  in  its  members, 
exerting  a marked  and  lasting  influence  upon  those  who  were  favored  with 
his  benignant  presence.  The  Society  continued  its  work  with  unabated 
interest  for  a time  after  the  death  of  Professor  Parvin,  hut  finally  disbanded, 
jireferring  this  course  to  dropping  the  name  of  their  lieloved  preceptor  and 
replacing  it  with  another.  To  this  time  the  membership  of  the  Society  had 
included  men  who  afterwards  reflected  great  credit  upon  itself  and  upon  the 
College,  among  them  being  Dr.  Lyn  Emerson,  President  in  1896-97;  Dr. 
Sayler  McGhee,  President  in  1897-98;  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Comvay  and  Dr.  W.  P. 
Thompson. 

The  seven  students  who  were  members  of  the  Theophilus  Parvin  Society 
at  the  time  of  its  dissolution  were,  on  November  9,  1898,  the  founders  of 
the  Edward  P.  Davis  Obstetrical  Society.  A committee  of  their  number 
w'aited  upon  Professor  Davis  to  recpiest  the  use  of  his  name,  which  was 
cordially  granted,  and  his  continued  interest  has  made  the  Society  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  successful  of  the  Jefferson  College  sisterhood.  Meet- 
ings are  held  twice  each  month  during  the  College  year,  when  papers  are 
read,  followed  by  a general  discussion.  Th.e  membership  list  is  limited  to 
twenty-five.  No  banquets  are  given,  and  only  simple  refreshments  are  served. 
The  first  officers  were;  Sydney  J.  Smith,  President;  E.  Harland  Irvine,  Vice- 
President;  George  C.  Yeager,  Secretary;  and  J.  Walker  Croft,  Treasurer. 

On  December  20tb,  1899,  Professor  Davis  invited  the  Society  to  meet 
Dr.  John  G.  Clark.  Professor  of  Gynecology  in  th.e  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  the  Princeton  Club.  Professor  Clark  made  an  informal  address  in 
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the  course  of  which  he  narrated  incidents  of  his  personal  acquaintance  with 
Professor  Freund,  of  Strasburg',  and  Professor  \^an  Rosthorn,  of  Prague. 
He  also  exhibited  photographs  of  these  distinguished  scientists,  which  he 
had  taken  with  his  own  camera,  and  also  some  rare  and  beautifully  colored 
gynecological  ])apers  which  they  had  jnihlished.  Professor  Davis  gave  some 
reminiscences  of  his  acquaintance  with  Carl  Braun,  of  Vienna,  and  made 
appreciative  mention  of  the  work  which  had  been  done  by  Professor  Clark 
in  Ehiropean  laboratories  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  before  his  lo- 
cating in  Philadelphia. 

ACADEMY  OF  JEFFERSON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  Academy  of  Jefferson  Medical  College  owes  its  founding  to  Dr. 
Martin  B.  Tinker,  who  at  the  time  was  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
in  the  College.  He  invited  all  students  in  the  College  who  held  degrees 
from  institutions  of  higher  education,  to  meet  to  consider  the  practicability 
of  establishing  an  Academy,  and  every  individual  coming  within  these  pro- 
visions was  present  at  a meeting  held  on  March  24th,  1898.  C.  S.  Ramsey 
was  elected  temporary  chairman. 

Dr.  Tinker  explained  his  object  at  length,  and  expressed  the  belief  that 
an  organization  of  students  having  the  advantage  of  a higher  education 
W'Ould  be  productive  of  great  good  to  its  members  in  a literary  and  scientific, 
as  well  as  in  a social,  way.  A constitution  was  adopted  in  which  it  was 
provided  that  any  student  in  Jefferson  Medical  College  holding  a degree  in 
the  arts,  sciences,  philosophy,  literature,  or  any  other  higher  degree  from  a 
recognized  literary  or  scientific  institution,  .should  he  eligible  to  active  mem- 
bership. While  membership  was  thus  restricted  to  College  graduates,  the 
objects  of  the  Academy  were  declared  to  be  broader  than  merely  their  own 
special  benefit,  being  to  the  following  ends:  i.  To  stimulate  and  inspire 
students  of  higher  education  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  to  original  re- 
search in  general  and  medical  literature  and  science;  2.  To  become  acquainted 
with  students  cf  similar  attainments  in  the  College,  and  promote  a feeling 
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of  g'ooti  fellowshi])  among  tliem ; 3.  To  aid  in  lu'inging  about  a closer  rela- 

tionship between  the  student  body  and  the  different  members  of  the  Fac- 
idty ; 4.  To  promote  the  interests  of  higher  education  in  Jefferson  Medical 
College;  5.  To  strive  through  united  effort  to  bring  men  from  literary 

colleges  to  the  last  named  institution,  'hhe  officers  elected  at  the  initial 

meeting  were:  F,  B.  Backer,  President;  ].  B.  Miller,  Vice-President;  E.  L. 

Myers,  Secretary;  O.  R.  Altman,  Treasurer. 

Monthly  uieetings  are  held  (hiring  the  College  year,  when  original  papers 
are  read  and  discussed,  and  addresses  are  delix'cred  by  invited  speakers 
Among  those  who  have  addressed  the  Academy  have  been  members  of  the 
Faculty,  Trustees  of  the  College,  and  men  of  literary  and  scientific  attain- 
ments who  are  not  connected  wdth  the  College.  The  scope  of  the  topics 

brought  before  the  Academy  is  unrestricted.  In  December,  1900,  L.  P. 

Jimenez,  of  the  class  of  that  year,  a native  of  Porto  Rico,  gave  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  climate  of  that  country,  particularly 
the  yellow  fever,  and  referred  at  length  to  the  disadvantages  to  he  en- 
countered by  American  physicians  going  there  to  locate.  On  February  13th, 
1901,  Dr.  Tinker,  the  founder  of  the  Academy,  wdio  had  now  become  con- 
necte'd  with  the  Johns  Flopkins  University,  was  jiresent  and  read  a paper 
on  “The  Alen  Who  First  Performed  Nephrectomy  and  Cholecystotomy.” 
“Both  these  men  were  Americans.  Nephrectomy  was  first  performed  by 
Dr.  A.  C.  Wolcott,  of  Wisconsin,  June  4,  1861,  and  the  second  operation 
w'as  by  a Jefferson  graduate.  Dr.  John  S.  Bobhs,  class  of  1836,  who  on 
June  i8th,  1867,  successfully  0])ened  and  drained  the  gall  bladder.” 

CHAPMAN  PHYSIOLOGIC  LICAGUK. 

The  Chapman  Physiologic  League  W'as  organized  in  February,  1899. 
by  a number  of  second  year  men,  because  of  the  fact  that  one  Society 
did  not  adecj[uately  represent  the  low'er  two  classes.  The  Society  w'as  named 
for  Professor  Henry  C.  Chajiman,  who  has  a.lways  manifested  a deep  in- 
terest in  the  organization,  and  afforded  it  every  encouragement.  The  mem- 
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l>ershi])  is  limited  to  fifty — thirty  from  the  first  year  class,  and  twenty  from 
the  second.  Meetings  are  held  every  two  weeks  during'  the  College  year, 
when  ])apers  on  physiological  to])ics  are  read  and  discussed. 

IIORWITZ  SURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Orville  Horwitz  Surgical  Society  was  formed  April  i8,  1901,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Professor  for  whom  it  is  named.  The  officers  at  the 
organization  vrere  Professor  Horwitz,  Honorary  President ; R.  G.  Catlin, 
President:  J.  A.  Maclay,  Vice-President;  C.  C.  Jar\'is,  Secretary;  and 
R.  A.  Outerson,  d'reasurer.  Only  senior  and  junior  students  are  eligible  to 
memhership.  Meetings  are  held  twice  each  month  during  the  College  year, 
and  the  discussions  cover  the  subject  of  general  surgery. 

DERCUM  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  h'.  X.  Dercum  Society  was  organized  in  December,  1900,  and  re- 
ceived its  name  in  honor  of  Professor  F.  X.  Dercum.  Its  object  was  the  dis- 
cussion and  investigation  of  pathological  subjects.  The  memhership  is  lim- 
ited to  filty,  twenty-five  from  the  junior  class,  fifteen  from  the  sophomore 
class,  and  ten  from  the  freshman  class.  It  was  provided  that  any  member 
of  the  Society  passing  from  his  junior  year  to  his  senior  year  in  the  College, 
should  remain  a member  of  the  Society  should  he  so  desire.  The  officers  of 
the  Society  at  the  organization  were ; Harry  W.  Albertson,  President ; 
Percy  S.  Pelouze,  Vice-President:  C.  Foy  Longfellow,  Secretary;  and  H. 
M.  Cary,  Treasurer. 

El’.SIUlN  CHAPTER,  ALPHA  KAPPA  KAPPA  FRATERNITY. 

Itpsilon  Chajitcr  of  Alpha  Kappa  Kajipa  fraternity,  being  the  fifth  chap- 
ter instituted,  received  its  charter  January  6,  1904.  This  was  granted  at 
the  solicitation  of  nine  charter  members,  who  saw  that  Alpha  Kappa  Kappa 
would  he  an  attraction  to  the  student  body,  and  thus  by  diligent  work  they 
laid  the  corner  stone  in  Jefferson  Medical  College  for  what  was  to  be  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  fraternities  in  the  United  States. 
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Epsiloii  Cliapler  is  one  of  twenty-six,  and  her  sister  Chapters  are  en- 
rolled among  the  leading  medical  institutions  throughout  the  country,  and 
numbers  among  its  membership  leading  physicians  and  professors,  wdio  rank 
among  the  highest  in  the  field  of  medicine  and  surgery.  The  Chapter, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  which  necessarily  engross  any  new'  organization,  W'as 


First  Chapter  House,  at  1200  Locust  street 


unable  to  procure  a fraternity  house  until  the  fall  of  1902.  Up  to  this  time 
the  meetings  were  held  m Odd  Fellows’  Tengtle,  Ifroad  and  Cherry  streets, 
Philadelphia.  Through  the  diligence  of  the  m.emhers,  they  w'ere  enabled  to 
rent  a house  at  1200  Locust  street,  which  made  an  admirable  home,  not  only 
as  to  location,  hut  as  possessing  all  necessary  retpiirements  for  a fraternity 
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house,  such  as  aljundant  light,  comfortable  rooms,  and  suitalile  furnishings. 
This  house  was  occupied  ijy  the  Chapter  until  the  spring  of  1904,  when  the 
mad  rush  of  progress  m the  real  estate  line  compelled  an  abandonment  of 
the  property.  Again  the  members  were  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  succeeded 
in  procuring  another  congenial  and  comfortable  house  at  935  Spruce  street, 
into  which  they  moved  June  ist. 

In  1904  the  Chapter  numbered  thirty-five  acti\e  and  thirteen  nongrad- 
uate members.  The  honorary  list  numbered  twenty-eight,  including  several 
of  the  Professors  and  other  instructors  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

ST  U DENTS ' K E A1 ) I N G K(  )0  M . 

The  Jefferson  Medical  College  Students’  Reading  Rcjom,  in  the  new 
College  budding,  is  fostered  by  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College,  an  organization  of  women  of  Philadel])hia,  who  were  moved 
to  their  excellent  work  out  of  consideration  for  the  w^ell-being  and  comfort 
of  the  College  students,  the  greater  number  of  whom  come  from  outside  the 
city,  and  are  in  large  degree  strangers.  The  room,  which  contains  a library 
of  about  three  thousand  volumes,  is  used  during  the  day  for  reading  and 
study,  and  in  the  evening  provides  a meeting  place  for  the  various  students’ 
societies.  The  lady  managers  give  receptions  three  or  four  times  during  the 
College  year,  affording  opportunity  to  the  stuilents  to  come  into  social  con- 
tact wdth  their  teachers  and  other  members  of  the  Faculty,  the  Trustees, 
and  other  friends  of  the  imstitution,  and  be  made  to  feel  that  they  have  friends 
wdio  are  interested  in  their  welfare.  The  managers  also  maintain  a Bureau 
of  Information  in  charge  of  a salaried  agent,  who  aids  students  in  finding 
suitable  boarding  and  lodging  places,  no  houses  being  recommended  to  them 
except  after  a thorough  personal  investigation  of  their  character,  accommoda- 
tions and  rates  has  been  made.  The  membership  of  the  Board  of  Lady 
Managers  is  made  up  in  larger  part  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  mem- 
bers of  the  College  corps  of  instructors  and  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Reading  Room  contains  some  of  the  most  valued  ornaments  be- 


Shepherd  Boy — Bronze  Statue  in  Library. 
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longing  to  the  College.  Among  them  is  a heantifnl  In'onze  statuette,  “Tlie 
Thorn  Extractor,”  or  ‘‘Shepherd  Boy,"  made  hy  Tiffany,  of  New  York  City, 
copied  from  the  original  work  in  marl;le,  executed  five  centuries  before  the 
Christian  Era,  and  now  in  the  Capitohne  Museum  in  Rome.  This  was  a gift 
to  the  College  hy  Dr.  Jonathan  Ackerman  Coles,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in 
memory  of  his  father.  Dr.  Ahrahaiw  Coles,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  EL.  D.,  of 
the  class  of  1835.  Upon  the  ’\^•all,  and  near  the  statuette,  is  a bronze  medal- 
lion bust  portrait  of  Dr.  .\hraham  Coles. 

In  the  Re.Tding  Room  is  also  a bronze  bust  of  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims, 
executed  hy  the  l''rench  sculptor  Dubois,  a gift  from  the  family  of  him  who 
is  thus  commemorated.  E"pon  the  walls  are  portraits  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  early  I’rofes.sors. 

.There  are  also  extremely  interesting  pictures  presented  by  Professor 
W.  W.  Keen — views  of  the  anatomical  theater  of  Bologna,  in  which  the 
first  modern  dissections  were  performed  hy  Mondono,  and  which  was  probably 
Ihe  scene  of  the  labors  of  Carpi,  Vesalius,  Arantii,  Alalpighi,  and  other 
anatomists.  These  paintings  are  calculated  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
students  in  whose  gaze  they  constantly  are,  to  the  dawning  of  the  golden  age 
in  medicine,  d'he  University  of  Bologna,  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  Italian 
universities,  and  the  first  to  confer  academic  degrees,  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  hy  Theodosius  II,  in  425,  A.  D.  It  was  especially  renowned  in 
jurisprudence  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  thousands  of  students  came  to  it 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  Medical  Eaculty  was  formed  before  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  made  th.e  first  public  dissections  of  modern  times, 
human  anatomy,  as  previously  practiced  by  the  iVlexandrian  anatomists,  hav- 
ing  practically  disappeared  from  the  medical  curriculum.  In  the  neglect  of 
the  science  of  anatomy,  even  the  pupils  of  Salernum  were  contented  with 
the  treatise  of  Copho,  who  had  written  an  “Anatomia  Porci,”  most  of  the 
anatomical  knowledge  of  the  day  being  derived  from  the  dissection  of  swine. 
The  following  with  reference  to  this  subject  is  taken  from  an  article  in  the 
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“Jcfiersonian,”  relating  to  the  presentation  of  the  anatomical  theater  pictures 
l)y  Professor  Keen : 

To  Mondino  de  Luzzi  (1276-1326)  belongs  the  credit  for  the  revival 
of  dissection  at  the  University  of  Bologna.  He  seems  to  have  “grasped  the 
skirts  of  happy  chance,”  and  resurrected  the  study  of  anatomy  at  an  auspicious 
period.  Mondino  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary,  Nerino  Franzoli  de  Luzzi, 
of  Bologna,  whose  business  he  himself  followed  until  he  became  a professor 
in  his  native  city,  and  was  there  venerated  “as  a god  by  the  entire  association 
of  students.”  His  immortal  book,  “Anatome  Omnium  Humani  Corporis 
Interiorum  Membrorum,”  was  tbe  first  text-book  of  Anatomy  since  Galen, 
and  is  said  to  have  reached  twenty-five  editions.  It  was  in  1315  that  Mon- 
dino publicly  dissected  tbe  bodies  of  two  women  in  Bologna,  and  established 
what  was  intended  to  be  an  annual  custom,  but  which  was  soon  neglected. 
It  recjuired  almost  superhuman  boldness  to  substitute  demonstrations  on  the 
human  cadaver  for  those  upon  swine  at  a time  when  the  prejudice  against 
dissection  was  so  general  that  for  more  than  a century  after  Mondino,  who 
died  1326,  no  one  dared — at  least,  publicly — to  emulate  bis  e.xample.  Ana- 
tomical study  was  further  complicated  at  this  time  by  certain  bulls  of  Pope 
Boniface  VIII  forbidding  evisceration,  or  boiling  or  cooking  of  any  part  of 
tbe  buman  body.  These  edicts  were  really  aimed,  not  against  scientific  in- 
vestigation, but  against  the  practice  introduced  by  the  crusaders,  of  cutting 
up  and  boiling  tbe  bodies  of  tbeir  relations  who  died  in  infidel  countries, 
in  order  to  send  them  home  for  burial  in  holy  ground;  nevertheless,  this 
Papal  injunction  discouraged  and  prohibited  anatomical  dissection,  since, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  later,  the  University  of  Tubingen  was  obliged  to 
apply  to  Pope  Sixtus  IV  for  permission  to  authorize  dissection.  Even  the 
daring  spirit  of  Mondino  did  not  venture  to  burden  his  soul  with  mortal 
sin  by  opening  tbe  cranium,  and  bis  dissection  involved  only  tbe  other 
cavities  of  the  body.  The  sections  were  made  by  a “disreputalde”  harl)er, 
and  in  an  unscientific  manner  by  means  of  a razor.  The  “demonstrator” 
])ointed  out  the  different  parts  with  a staff,  while  the  professor  read  the  de- 
scription from  the  book,  even  when  the  dissection  was  merely  that  of  one 
of  the  lower  animals.  “The  professor  did  not  dream  of  soiling  his  fingers 
by  actually  handliug  tbe  body.” — (Baas.)  These  pictures  of  the  scene  of 
Mondino’s  work  will  always  be  interesting  and  inspiring  to  Jefferson  stu- 
dents of  anatomy. 

YOUNG  JiIKN’s  CHRISTIAN  AS.SOCIATION. 

Tbe  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  .\s.sociation  in  connection  with 
Jefferson  Medical  College  is  tracealile  to  the  visit  to  Philadelphia  in  the 
winter  of  1887-88,  of  Profes.sor  Henry  Drummoud,  of  Ediuhurgh,  Scotland. 
His  addresses,  which  were  heard  by  large  numbers  of  the  Jefferson  College 
students,  inspired  many  of  the  young  men  of  the  city  to  organize  Christian 
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work,  and  the  following  year  witnessed  tiie  organization  of  the  Inter-Collegi- 
ate Branch  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  For  a time  this  body 
centered  at  the  Universit}-’  of  Pennsylvania,  whence  it  soon  ramified  to  other 
institutions.  In  the  autum.n  of  1892  a few  students  of  Jefferson  Medical 
College  gathered  with  a view  to  organizing  a College  Association  for  Bible 
study  and  Christian  effort,  and  they  found  strong  encouragement  in  the 
students’  meetings  conducted  by  Professor  Keen  on  Sunday  afternoons  in 
the  College  building.  In  the  winter  of  1893-94  a thorough  organization  of 
the  College  students  thus  interested  was  effected,  with  a membership  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  under  the  leadership  of  C.  E.  Reed.  The  visits 
of  S.  M.  Sayford,  and  the  religious  meetings  held  in  theaters  in  the  winter 
of  1893  and  1894,  in  which  the  students  of  Jefferson  Medical  College  took 
an  active  part,  deepened  the  interest  in  tlie  associational  movement,  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  latter  year  a room  at  Tenth  and  Walnut  streets  was  secured, 
and  was  furnished  by  the  students,  with  the  assistance  of  willing  friends 
connected  with  or  interested  in  the  College.  In  1895  the  Reading  Room 
and  Lilirary  were  relinquished  to  the  Ladies’  yVssociation,  I)ut  the  Young 
Men’s  Association  had  the  use  of  the  rooms  until  1897.  Beginning  in  October 
of  that  year,  the  Association  held  religious  services  in  the  Clinical  Amphi- 
theater on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  the  s]ieakers  included  such  strong  and 
sympathetic  minds  as  Hon.  William  Potter,  Joseph  de  F.  Jnnkin,  Professor 
W.  W.  Keen,  the  Rev.  Kerr  B.  Tn])per,  the  Rev.  Marcus  A.  Bronson,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Wood,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Myers.  The  Association  has  sent 
delee-ates  to  D.  L.  Moodv’s  Summer  School  at  Northfield,  Massachusetts, 

o ^ 

and  to  the  varityus  associational  meeting's  of  the  \ oung  Alen  s Christian 
Association. 

COLI.KGE  PUr.LIC.VriONS. 

The  journals  representative  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  narrative 
histories  of  the  institution,  have  not  been  numerous.  1 he  first  journal  was 
“The  College  and  Clinical  Record,”  the  initial  number  of  which  appeared 
in  January,  1S80,  under  the  editorial  management  of  its  ])rojectors,  Richard 
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J.  Diinglison,  M.  D.,  and  I’raiik  ^^'oodbury,  M.  D.  This  was  a monthl}^ 
publication,  and  bad  for  its  avowed  purpose  “the  interests  of  the  graduates 
and  students  of  Jefferson  Medical  College.”  Dr.  Woodbury  retired  from 
bis  connection  with  it  in  December,  1(883,  account  of  the  pressure  of 
professional  duties,"  and  Dr.  Dunglison,  giving  to  bis  publication  a broader 
scope,  treating  principally  upon  general  professional  topics,  and  making  only 
incidental  mention  of  College  affairs,  continued  it  until  July,  1(899,  when  be 
discontinued  it  abruptly,  and  without  giving  a reason. 

The  a])pearance  of  “The  Jeffersonian"  undoubtedly  hastened  the  dis- 
continuance of  “The  Record.”  d be  latter  bad  given  little  evidence  of  its 
identification  with  the  College,  its  columns  being  principally  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  general  professional  topics,  a field  for  which  Dr.  Dunglison 
possessed  superior  qualifications.  The  first  number  of  “The  Jeffersonian" 
came  from  tlie  press  in  April,  1899,  fbree  months  before  the  suspension  of 
“The  Record."  It  proclaimed  its  purpose  to  be  to  arouse  a collegiate  spirit 
iu  keejiing  before  its  readers  tiie  doings  of  the  College  classes  and  Societies, 
the  I^'aculty  and  Alumni.  The  publication  met  the  full  approbation  of  the 
College  Faculty,  which  gave  its  official  sanction  to  it  as  an  undergraduate 
college  magazine,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  board  of  auditors,  appointed  two 
of  its  own  members  to  act  in  conjunction  with  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  as  an  advisory  board  to  supervise  the  new  publication. 

“The  Jeffersonian"  has  amply  occupied  the  held  upon  which  it  entered. 
Its  record  of  College  events  is  full  and  comjilete,  and  it  has  made  a special 
feature  of  presenting  notable  addresses  read  before  the  College  Societies, 
and  biographical  sketches  of  distinguished  members  of  the  medical  ]>ro- 
fession  who  have  been  identified  with  the  College  as  instructors. 

In  1899  the  class  of  that  year  issued  a “Class  Book,"  a principal  feature 
of  which  was  “A  Brief  History  of  the  Jefferson  iMedical  College,”  by  J.  W. 
blolland,  ]\I.  D.,  Dean  of  the  I'aculty.  The  volume  also  contained  a ‘TIistcuy 
of  the  .\lumni  .Association  of  Jefferson  iMedical  College."  by  Orville  Horwitz, 
M.  D.,  and  brief  accounts  of  the  various  students'  Societies. 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  1841.* 

An  Address  Introductory  to  the  Seventy-first  Course  of  Lectures  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia,  Delivered  October  2,  1895. 

BY  JOHN  H.  BRINTON,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

The  present  is  an  era  of  new  things,  new  platforms  in  politics,  new 
interpretations  in  the  Church,  new  powers  in  mechanics,  new  doctrines  in 
the  professions.  But  the  new  does  not  long  remain  new.  Now,  as  when 
St.  Paul  stood  on  Mars  Hill,  men  go  up  and  down,  seeking  to  hear  something 
newer  still. 

Look  where  we  may,  we  see  tinrest  and  change.  Progress  is  followed 
by  fresh  advances,  and  the  wonder  of  to-day  heralds  the  marvel  of  to- 
morrow. The  word  “New”  has  acquired  a new  significance.  It  no  longer 
need  refer  to  age  or  time,  but  rather  to  a bettered  condition.  We  have  a 
new  party,  a new  city,  a new  army  or  navy,  a new  man,  and  last,  not  least, 
that  new  creation,  stupendous  and  most  astounding  of  all,  “the  new  woman.” 

Yet,  after  all,  these  phases  of  newness  are  but  kaleidoscopic  changes, 
marking  a mental  activity,  shared  now  by  the  many,  formerly  possessed  by 
the  few. 

Dissatisfaction  with  what  we  have,  “The  Old,”  and  a craving  for  what 
we  have  not,  “The  New,”  is  a feeling  coe\-al  with  man.  Old  Adam  was  not 
free  from  it.  In  Eden,  among  his  flowers,  he  tired  of  Paradise.  He  yearned 
for  something  New,  he  guessed  not  what.  The  woman  Eve,  the  brand-new 
woman,  was  given  him,  with  what  results  to  him  aud  us  we  know.  He 
entered  on  the  fig-leaf  stage  of  existence,  and  despite  the  evolution  of  5,000 
years,  we  are  hiere  still. 

VVe  all  feel  that  of  late  the  comforts  and  capabilities  of  life  have  been 
wonderfully  bettered  by  the  discoveries  and  inventions  which  have  followed 
each  other  in  unceasing  rapidity.  The  life  of  two  decades  since,  would 
simply  be  unbearable  to-day.  The  arts  and  sciences  have  gone  forward  with 
measured  tread,  and  in  this  general  advance  medicine  has  more  than  kept 
even  pace — she  is  in  the  front.  In  every  direction  her  boundaries  have  been 
widened  by  new  discoveries  and  fresb  developments  in  her  component  and 
subordinate  branches.  Especially  has  renewed  activity  marked  investigations 
in  pathology.  And  rich  results  have  rewarded  such  research,  results  not 
vague  or  theoretical,  but  practical  in  their  bearing  and  of  direct  clinical 
application. 


* This  lecture  has  been  condensed  from  my  address  before  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  College,  March  ti,  1880.  The  present  bright  anticipations  as  to  the  welfare  of  the 
school,  and  the  growing  interest  which  is  being  taken,  both  in  its  future  and  its  past,  must 
be  my  warrant  for  now  repeating  these  personal  recollections  of  the  men  who  had  so  much 
to  do  in  the  making  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. — J.  H.  B. 
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The  domain  of  medicine  lias  thus  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  conse- 
quent wants  of  the  student  and  responsibilities  of  his  teachers  have  been 
proportionately  augmented.  An  increase  in  the  number,  and  especially  in  the 
scope  of  his  studies,  has  made  necessary  a lengthened  course.  In  our  College 
this  was  at  first  ad\-anced  from  two,  to  three  years,  but  experience  has  shown 
tliat  even  this  period  is  too  short.  An  intellectual  “digestion”  rather  than  an 
intellectual  “cram”  must  be  obtained.  Therefore  it  has  been  decided  to  add 
a fourth  year  to  the  College  curriculum. 

To  carry  this  change  into  effect,  ue  are  now  met,  and  it  becomes  my 
pleasing  duty  in  the  name  of  our  Trustees  and  Faculty  to  welcome  you  all, 
on  this  opening  night  of  another  era,  the  inauguration  of  a “Nczv  Jefferson 
College.” 

On  this  occasion,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  may  not  he  amiss  tO'  tell  you 
(even  though  it  he  a twice-told  tale)  something  of  those  teachers  who  in 
times  past  did  so  much  in  the  interest  of  our  school.  True,  they  have  gone 
to  their  rest,  but  their  labors  have  not  failed.  They  builded  better  than  they 
knew.  Their  example  is  with  us.  They  look  down  upon  us  to-night  from 
canvas  and  from  marble  pede.stal.  May  we  not  then  learn  something  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  talents,  learning,  and  forethought  of  that  famous 
“Imculty  of  1841.”* 

If  we  examine  closely  the  lives  of  these  men,  it  is  not  difficult  to  com- 
])rehjend  the  causes  which  made  our  school  great  and  popular.  I think — and 
1 believe  that  you  will  agree  with  me — tliat  the  one  great  feature  in  the 
teachings  of  the  school  has  been  its  practical  character.  From  its  foundation, 
tlie  single  object  of  the  Faculty  has  always  been  to  make  its  graduates  good 
doctors,  to  send  forth  men  trained  and  self-reliant,  able  to  fight  hone.stly  and 
bravely  the  battle  of  professional  life. 

The  history  of  the  Jefferson  College  is  naturally  divided  into  two  well- 
marked  periods,  the  first  of  which  extends  from  its  organization  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  1824,  the  date  of  the  first  h'aculty  meeting,  to  the  year  1841  ; the 
second  from  the  latter  year  to  the  present  time.  As  you  all  know,  the  school 
was  born  of  Genius.  Its  existence  was  flue  more  to  the  exertions  of  Dr. 
George  McClellan  than  to  those  of  any  other  per.son  or  persons.  He  it  was 
who  obtained  tbe  charter  of  the  school,  organized  its  first  Faculty,  and  by  his 
personal  exertions  gatliered  the  early  classes.  He  had,  too,  most  able  col- 
leagues, but  from  one  cause  or  other  withdrawals  from  the  Faculty  were, 
unfortunately,  frequent.  As  a consequence,  the  classes  during  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  the  life  of  the  College  varied  greatly:  in  1835-6,  364,  with  134 
graduates,  but  in  1839-40,  the  class  had  fallen  to  145. 


* For  the  facts  emliodiecl  in  this  address,  not  within  the  author’s  personal  knowledge, 
he  is  indebted  to  the  following  .sources;  The  biographical  notices  of  George  McClellan. 
M D.,  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton  ; of  Franklin  Bache,  M.  D..  by  Dr.  Wood  ; of  Robley  Dungh- 
son  M D.,  LL.D.,  by  Dr.  Gross,  and  of  Charles  D.  Meigs,  M.  D..  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs,  all 
i-cad  before  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia:  obituary  notices  of  C.  D.  Meigs,  M. 
d'  bv  Dr  John  Bell,  and  of  Franklin  Bache.  M.  D.,  by  Dr.  Wood,  read  before  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society:  the  Alumni  addresses  of  Drs.  Hatfield,  Gross  mid  Atlee ; the 
Inaugural  addresses  of  Professors  Rand.  Mitchell  Dickson,  J.  Pancoast  Gross  Dungh- 
son  and  Biddle;  the  address  of  Dr.  Keen  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Philadelphia  School  of 
Anatomy  in  187.^  and  the  College  archives. 
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The  causes  of  tlie  decline  of  the  school  at  this  ])eriod  were  varied,  but 
the  chief  were  dissensions  in  the  Faculty  and  consecinent  resignations.  The 
nuhlic  began  to  lose  confidence  in  an  institution  vrhich  had  apparently  lost 
faith  in  itself.  Jt  is  true  that  its  professors  were  not  ordinary  men;  they  were 
able,  and  more  than  able ; they  possessed  energy,  learning,  and  many  good 
(pialilies,  hut,  unfortunately,  they  were  not  actuated  by  that  spirit  of  harmony 
which  can  alone  jjrevent  the  downfall  of  medical  institutions,  it  therefore 
soon  became  evident  that  the  preservation  of  the  school  could  only  he  achieved 
by  entire  re-organization,  and  this  was  accordingly  done  by  the  Board  of 
'Trustees,  who  vacated,  by  resolution,  all  of  the  chairs,  and  then  effected  a 
complete  reconstruction  of  the  Faculty.  Dr.  Dungii.son  was  re-elected  to 
the  chair  of  institutes.  Dr,  Fancoast  was  transferred  from  the  chair  of 
Surgery  to  that  of  ^\natomy,  and  Dr.  Huston  from  that  of  Obstetrics  to 
that  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  iMedica.  The  remaining  vacant  chairs 
were  filled  by  the  election  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell  to  that  of  Practice;  Dr.  T.  1). 
Mutter  to  that  of  Surgery;  Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs  to  that  pf  Obstetrics,  and  Dr. 
Id'anklin  Bache  to  that  of  Chemi.stry. 

l''rom  J841  to  1856  no  change  occurred  in  the  h'aculty ; in  the  latter 
year  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Miitter  tocjk  place,  wdien  the  chair  of  surgery  was 
filled  by  the  electi(ju  of  the  illustrious  I’rofessor,  the  elder  Gross,  During 
these  years,  the  period  of  the  true  rise  and  healthy  growth  of  the  school, 
the  attitude  c'f  the  Faculty  was  one  (ff  harmony,  nay,  of  unanimity.  Many 
of  those  great  advances  m teaching  w'ere  then  effected  which  gave  the  stamj) 
to  tlie  school,  and  helped  not  a little  to  bring  about  that  pros])erity  which 
has  lasted,  unbroken,  to  the  jwesent  day.  Chief  among  these  was  the  origina- 
tion of  the  great  system  of  Collegiate  Clinics.  The  establishment  of  such 
a means  of  teaching  had  been  in  tbe  minds  of  successive  Faculties  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  institution.  Indeed,  an  infirmary  had  been  opened 
within  the  walls  of  the  Jefferson  College  in  May,  1825,  in  advance  of  its 
first  session,  and  on  the  9th  of  that  nuaith  Dr.  George  AfcClellan  ])erformed  the 
first  surgical  operation  in  the  anatomical  amphitheater.*  The  system  of 
IM'actical  teach.ing  vhus  introduced  was  continued,  with  more  or  less  regu- 
larity, down  to  the  period  of  the  reorganization.  By  the  new  h'aculty,  the 
Collegiate  Clinic — medical,  as  well  as  surgical — was  made  a prominent  feat- 
ure in  the  weekly  curriculum.  To  use  the  words  of  Professor  Mitchell  in 
Ids  introductory  of  1847,  the  clinic  became  “the  right  arm  of  the  College." 
In  addition  to  the  clinics  of  the  College,  the  class  had  access  to  the  lectures 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  at  the  Blockley  Almshouse.  J'o  the  latter 
they  were  carried  tw.  ice  a week  in  large  omnibuses  hired  for  the  ])urpose.  the 
students  often  crowding  the  to]},  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  \-ehicles.  This 
disorderly  transportation  was  an  event  of  great  delight  to  all  small  urchins 
on  the  route,  and  afforded  in  winter,  as  I well  recollect,  inestimable  chances 
for  snowballing  and  boyish  sharp-shooting. 

The  mode  of  instruction  by  Collegiate  Clinics  met  at  first  with  opposi- 
tion; it  w-as  denounced  and  sneered  at.  It  was  said  that  it  was  imi)erfect  and 
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insuHicient,  tlial  it  conveyed  false  impressions,  and  was  calculated  to  mis- 
lead rather  than  to  instruct.  It  may  be  that  at  first  it  was  imperfect.  It  un- 
doubtedly was  inferior  in  some  respects  to  hospital  clinics,  nevertheless,  it 
was  a great  step  in  advance,  and  the  defects  in  the  system  soon  brought  their 
own  remedy.  In  the  early  days  of  the  clinics,  I mean  after  1841,  patients 
w ho  had  undergone  serious  operations  were  sent  to  their  homes  in  carriages, 
under  the  charge  of  a clinical  clerk.  A little  later,  about  1843  or  1844,  one 
or  two  rooms  were  rented  from  a stove-maker,  over  his  shop,  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Tenth  and  vSansom  streets,  and  thither  grave  cases  operated 
upon  before  the  class  were  conveyed  and  treated.  After  a wdiile  these  accom- 
modations proved  insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  growing  clinics,  and 
in  1849  oi'  ’50,  a floor  and  a half  or  tw'o  floors  w’ere  rented  over  a bottling- 
establishment,  then  standing  on  the  ground  now'  occupied  by  the  laboratories 
of  the  College.  In  the  course  of  a few  years,  additional  room  having  become 
necessary,  this  building  w'as  remodeled,  and  a very  comfortable  sort  ot 
miniatuie  hospital  was  arranged,  capable  of  accommodating  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen patients.  This  opened  directly  into  the  College  building,  and  the  fire- 
proof door  through  which  patients  were  carried  from  the  clinical  amphi- 
theater to  their  beds  is,  1 am  sure,  familiar  to  many  of  my  hearers.  This 
small  hospital  served  its  pur]:)Ose  from  1843  ’-intil  the  7th  of  September,  1877. 
wd-ien  the  new  Jefferson  College  Hos])ital  was  officially  opened  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  College  for  clinical  ])urposes.  It  is  here  worthy  of  mention  that 
the  anaesthetic  power  of  sulphuric  ether  was  first  exhibited  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  clinic  of  the  Jefferson  College,  December  23,  1846,  by  Dr.  Miitter. 
Tbe  0])eration  was  the  removal  of  a tumor  from  the  cheek. 

The  hos])ital  facilities  afforded  by  tbe  stove-maker’s  room  and  the  l:ot- 
tler's  upper  stories  may  seem  to  us  now'  to  have  been  meagre  enough,  but 
they  were  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  day.  It  is  true  that  the  administra- 
tion was  not  a burdensome  one.  The  kitchen  stove  of  the  family  below 
fui'nished  tbe  patients’  diet,  a nurse  at  so  mucb  a week  cared  for  tbem,  and 
tbe  clinical  clerks  were  the  resident  doctors.  Hard  worked  these  latter 
w'ere,  too.  For  my  part,  I can  remember  many  a nigbt  of  waking  and  bed- 
side w'atching  within  those  narrow',  cranpied,  and  musty  walls.  I have  .‘^at 
since  then  at  many  a w'ell-ordered  table,  but  never  have  I relished  dainties 
as  I did  then  the  savory  oyster  and  steaming  midnight  cup  of  coffee  served 
by  tbe  order  of  a crafty  Faculty  to  ensure  the  w'akefulness  of  the  fagged-out 
w'atcher.  But,  alas!  the  (piaint  little  hospital  has  passed  away,  and  the  jolly 
Old  d'a])ster  has  long  since  ceased  to  count  his  liottles. 

The  first  on  the  list  of  the  Faculty  of  1841,  by  jiriority  of  aiipointmcnt, 
was  Dr.  Robley  Dunglison.  He  was  born  January  4,  1798,  at  Keswick,  in 
Cumberland,  the  beautiful  lake  country  of  the  North  of  England.  His  early 
education  W'as  pursued  at  excellent  schools  in  Cumberland,  where  every  at- 
tention w'as  paid  to  his  classical  and  mathematical  .studies.  In  his  seven- 
teenth year  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  Cumberland,  and  afterward 
w'ent  up  to  London.  He  subseriuently  attended  one  course  of  lectures  at  tbe 
University  of  Edinburgh,  visited  Paris,  and,  returning  to  London.  ])assed 
his  examination  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  at  Apothecaries’  Hall. 
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He  commenced  practice  in  1819  in  London.  His  medical  degree  he  obtained 
at  Erlangen  in  1824.  Dr.  Dnnglison  at  first  intended  to  restrict  himself  to 
medical  and  obstetrical  practice,  especially  the  latter,  and  had  announced  a 
cour.se  of  lectures  on  midwifery  for  the  autumn  of  1824.  He  had  also 
begun  his  career  as  an  author,  and  was  about  associating  himself  in  literary 
pursuits  wdth  his  Iricnd,  Dr.  Copland,  the  writer  of  the  well-known  dic- 
tionary. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  he  received  from  ex-President  Jefferson, 
the  Rector  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  offer  of  a comprehensive  chair 
in  that  institution.  In  the  latter  part  of  Octol:er  he  sailed  for  this  country, 
hut  so  long  and  tedious  was  th.e  voyage,  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  Charlottes- 
\-ille  until  the  middle  of  February,  1825.  He  remained  at  the  University 
nine  years,  winning  fame  as  a lecturer  and  building  up  that  reputation  as 
an  author  and  man  of  letters  which  has  served  to  make  his  name  illustrious. 

In  1833  he  Ijecame  Professor  of  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica,  Hygiene, 
and  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  In  June,  1836, 
he  was  elected  to  th.e  chair  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  a chair  which  was  created  for  him,  and  which  he  occupied 
until  the  early  part  of  1868.  He  was  thus  for  a third  of  a century  a Professor 
of  the  school.  During  his  residence  in  Virginia  he  was  the  physician  of 
Jefferson  and  Madison,  wdth  both  of  whom  he  \vas  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  tff'  friendship,  a friendship  which  he  delighted  to  recall. 

In  1854,  after  an  absence  of  thirty  years,  he  revisited  his  old  home  in 
England.  Dr.  Lonsdale,  in  his  “Worthies  of  Cumberland,”  has  described 
this  visit,  and  says : “His  mother  was  still  a fine-looking  old  lady,  dressed 

in  the  old  style,  wearing  a turban,  and  altogether  a striking  person;  unfor- 
tunately, her  memory  had  so  failed  her  that  she  could  not  recognize  him. 
This,  it  need  U(  t be  said,  was  a great  disappointment  to  Dr.  Dunglison,  but 
he  show'ed  much  ecjuanimity,  and  rlelighted  to  talk  with  her  by  the  hour  of 
bygone  days,  when  she  rvould  generally  conclude  by  saying  to  him,  ‘So  you 
have  seen  Roldey ; he  was  the  best  hoy  that  ever  was.’  ” In  the  autumn  of 
1854  Dr.  Dunglison  returned  to  America.  He  had  engaged  passage  for  him- 
self and  his  two  sisters  cm  the  steamer  Arctic;  in  conse(]uence,  however,  of 
pressing  letters  from  the  Dean  of  the  College,  urging  the  necessity  of  his 
immediate  return,  he  anticipated  the  day  of  his  departure  and  sailed  on  the 
Pacific.  He  thus,  fortunately  for  the  Jefferson  College,  escaiied  the  sad 
fate  of  those  who  peri.sher]  in  the  ill-starred  vessel. 

Dr.  Dunglison  was  an  extraordinary  man.  a man  of  learning  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  familiar  alike  with  the  classics  of  medicine  and 
with  the  medical  literature  of  the  day.  No  professional  topic  escaped  his 
keen  observation.  He  w-as  cognizant  of  all  theories,  hut  \vas  carried  arvay 
by  none.  The  bent  of  his  mind  was  eminently  judicial.  He  listened,  as  it 
w’ere,  patiently  to  all  arguments,  sifted  all  evidence;  with  rare  discrimination 
he  rejected  the  false  and  held,  fast  to  the  true,  and  his  decision,  once  arrived 
at,  was  in  the  end  almost  always  correct.  He  was  not  an  enthusiast ; he 
was  not  an  ardent  investigator  or  an  experimenter  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  term.  He  preferred  rather  to  analyze  the  researches  of  others,  and  to 
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base  his  findings  upon  accumulated  evidence.  The  experiments  on  the  gastric 
juice,  which  he  de\ised  and  assisted  in  carrying  out  in  the  famous  Alexis 
St.  Martin  case,  reported  hy  Dr.  Beaumont,  were,  however,  very  valuable 
and  greatly  interested  him  in  their  hearings  on  the  digestive  functions. 

As  a wndter  1 need  scarcely  speak  of  him;  his  works,  the  “liters  scripUe," 
remain,  testifying  to  his  industry,  jiatience,  research,  learning,  and  sound 
judgment.  So  numerous  are  they  that  their  ^•ery  roll-call  here  would  be 
tedious.  1 mention  only  his  treatises  upon  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  his 
1 herapeutics  and  Materia  Medica,  his  New  Remedies,  Physiology,  the  Med- 
ical Dictionary,  in  itself  an  enduring  monument  to  his  name,  various  trans- 
lations, editions  of  the  physiological  writings  of  others,  one  of  Forbes'  Cyclo- 
p:edia,  and  very  many  articles,  professional  and  non-professional,  contrib- 
uted to  medical  and  lay  journals.  Of  the  latter.  1 would  quote  from  Dr.  Gross’ 
exhaustive  memoir  of  Dr.  Dunglison,  read  before  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  to  which  I am  indebted  for  many  facts,  the  following : Articles  on  Road 
Making,  English  Fashions  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  The  Construction  of 
Words  from  Sounds.  English  Pronunciations.  Penitentiary  Discipline,  Uni- 
\ersities.  The  Legends  of  the  English  Lakes,  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  and 
Iflondel,  Superstitions,  Americanisms,  Early  German  Poetry,  Entomological 
History,  Sanscrit  Language,  Ancient  and  Modern  Gymnasia,  Cradle  of 
Mankind,  English  Orthoepy,  Canals  of  the  Ancients,  Jeffersoniana,  Biograph- 
ical and  Obituary  Notes,  and  many  others.  He  also,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Chapin,  Principal  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  this  city,  prepared 
a \'oluminous  Dictionary  for  the  Blind  in  raised  type.  Dr.  Dunglison  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  ]iopular  medical  writer  of  his  generation,  the  sale  of 
Ids  books  having  reached  in  the  aggregate  more  than  150,000  copies.  His 
greater  works,  the  text-books  and  the  Dictionary,  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions. Some  of  them  Avere  sure  to  l;e  found  iqion  the  table  of  nearly  every 
]iractitioner  in  our  land,  and  this  it  Avas  that  gaA'e  to  Dr.  Dunglison  his  Avon- 
derful  hold  upon  the  American  jirofession. 

Dr.  Dunglison's  ajipreciation  of  character  Avas  remarkable.  His  judg- 
ment of  the  moral  attributes  of  men,  often  based  upon  apparently  trifling 
circumstances,  Avhich  escxqied  the  observation  of  others,  Avas  rarely  at  fault. 
As  I look  back  now  ujion  his  beliefs,  I may  almost  say  his  projihecies,  as 
to  the  future  of  those  just  starting  in  professional  life,  1 am  astonished  at 
his  ])enetration.  As  a friend  to  the  young,  no  one  was  more  true;  no  ad\ice 
Avas  more  to  be  de])ended  u])on  tban  his.  llis  knowledge  of  the  world  Avas 
so  accurate,  his  observation  and  habits  of  thought  Avere  so  close,  that  his 
conclusions  Avere  usually  just.  In  the  expression  of  his  opinions  he  Avas 
guardefl  and  cautious,  qualities  Avhich  he  inculcated  in  others.  Dr.  Dunglison 
was  a fluent  speaker,  his  language  Avas  lucid  and  elegant,  he  ne\'er  Avanted 
for  a Avord.  and  every  Avord  AA'as  Avell  chosen.  In  fact,  his  diction  Avas  Joh.n- 
sonian,  and  his  lectures,  delivered  extemiioraneously,  never  failed  to  com- 
mand the  undivided  attention  of  his  class.  He  stood  before  the  Avorld  the 
representative  of  the  IMedical  Sciences,  and  the  honors  heaped  upon  him  frcAin 
so  many  lands,  a membership  in  more  than  a hundred  scientific  InKlies,  testi- 
fied to  the  esteem  in  Avhich  he  Avas  held.  He  Avas  a truly  learned  man.  such. 
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a one  as  is  not  often  met  with,  and  his  death,  which  took  place  in  April,  1869, 
was  a loss  not  only  to  the  Jefferson  College,  but  tO'  the  great  community  of 
scholars  and  to  the  medical  profession  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Huston  was  a native  of  Virginia,  and  was  born  in  1794. 
J3uring  the  war  of  1812  he  served  as  an  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  Army,  and 
after  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  in  Philadelphia  and  entered  into  active 
practice.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  old  Faculty, 
.and  in  1841,  at  the  reorganization  ol  the  school,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica.  He  was  then  chosen  by  his  colleagues 
Dean  of  the  Faculty,  which  position  he  held  until  1854.  In  1857  he  resigned 
his  chair  and  was  elected  by  the  Trustees  Emeritus  Professor  of  the  same 
branch.  Dr.  Huston’s  lectures,  which  were  delivered  from  manuscript,  were 
marked  by  honesty  and  faithfulness  in  teaching.  He  dwelt  much  upon  thera- 
peutics, and  always  sought  to  guard  his  classes  against  the  heroic  use  and 
abuse  of  medicines.  In  addition  to  his  qualifications  as  a teacher.  Dr.  Huston 
possessed  great  business  abilities.  He  was  a thoroughly  cool-headed,  clear- 
sighted man,  and,  in  his  position  as  Dean,  he  contributed  much,  far  more 
probably  than  will  ever  be  known,  to  build  up  the  College,  to  regulate  its 
business  relations,  and  to  preserve  the  institution  upon  a sound  financial  basis 

Third  upon  the  list  of  the  Faculty  of  1841  stands  a name  familiar  and 
beloved,  Joseph  Pancoast. 

In  1839  Dr.  Pancoast  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Surgery  (succeeding 
Dr.  George  McClellan),  and  this  position  he  held  until  1841,  when  in  the 
reconstructed  school  he  assumed  the  chair  of  Anatomy.  As  Professor  of 
the  latter  branch  he  remained  until  1874,  when  he  retired  from  the  active 
duties  of  his  chair,  with  the  well-merited  title  of  Emeritus  Professor  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Trustees  of  the  school.  In  1877  the  formal  opening 
of  the  new  Jefferson  College  Hospital  was,  at  the  request  of  the  Trustees, 
inaugurated  by  Dr.  Pancoast  in  an  eloquent  address.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
me  here  to  speak  of  Dr.  Pancoast  as  an  operator.  The  fame  of  his  skill 
was  world  wide.  As  an  instance  of  its  apnreciation  by  the  profession  at  large, 
I may  state  that  in  1876  the  military  medical  representative  of  Russia  showed 
me  his  private  instructions  from  the  Medical  Bureau  of  the  War  Department 
of  his  government.  Almost  first  among  these  u?as  the  order,  “Visit  Dr.  Pan- 
coast, see  him  operate,  and  report.’’ 

As  I look  back  on  the  many  years  during  which,  as  student  and  alumnus, 
I have  gone  to  and  frO'  in  the  Jefferson  College,  I can  realize  the  important 
part  in  the  every-day  life  of  the  school  which  Dr.  Pancoast  played.  As 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  as  a sharer  in  the  responsibilities  of  the  surgical 
clinic,  his  influence  over  the  class  was  very  great.  It  was,  too,  an  influence 
altogether  in  the  right  direction.  His  great  object  was  to  teach  anatom)^  not 
the  anatomy  of  the  dead,  but  rather  of  the  living.  With  him  it  was  anatomy 
applied, — medical  anatomy,  surgical  anatomy.  In  his  hands  the  dry  bones 
lost  their  dryness,  they  became,  as  it  were,  living  exponents  of  injuries  and 
diseases.  Their  growth,  their  size,  their  measurements,  served  as  themes  for 
discourses  of  the  most  pregnant  character.  No  zealous  student  could  faith- 
fully attend  his  lectures  and  fail  to  carry  away  with  him  q mass  of  practical 
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mforniation  of  inestimable  value  in  his  future  ]M'ofessiunal  life.  Dr.  Pan- 
coast's consummate  knowledge  of  human  anatomy  and  his  vast  surgical  ex- 
perience had  so  enriched  his  mind  that  his  teachings  were  instinctive  and 
without  effort.  Versed  himself  in  the  learning  of  the  hooks,  the  charm  of 
his  lectures  lay  in  that  unwritten  surgery  which  ever  fell  from  his  lips.  This 
it  was,  I think  more  than  anything  else,  which  has  given  that  value  to  his 
anatomical  discourses,  which  only  those  who  have  heard  him  can  appreciate. 
No  one  contributed  more  than  he  to  enhance  the  surgical  renown  of  the 
Jefferson  College. 

From  the  reorganization  of  the  Faculty  until  1858  the  chair  of  the 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  College  was  brilliantly  tilled  by  Dr.  John  K. 
Mitchell,  and  by  his  death  the  first  break  was  made  in  the  ranks  of  this 
veteran  corps  of  Professors.  Dr.  Mitchell,  the  son  and  grandson  of  a phy- 
sician, was  horn  in  1793  in  Virginia.  He  was  of  Scotch  extraction,  and  was 
educated  in  Scotland,  receiving  his  academic  degrees  at  the  University  of 
Fdinhurgh.  In  1816  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  as  the  pupil  of 
Dr.  Chapman  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  institution  he 
was  graduated  in  medicine.  His  health  being  somewhat  impaired  at  that 
time,  he  made  three  voyages  to  China  in  professional  charge  of  a merchant- 
man hound  to  Calcutta  and  Canton.  Having  returned  to  this  country,  he 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  gradually  accjuired  the  very  large  practice  which 
he  held  until  his  death.  Dr.  Mitchell  early  assumed  the  duties  of  a teacher. 
In  1822  he  was  appointed  lecturer  upon  Medical  Chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Institute,  the  first  summer  school  established  in  this  city.  He  was 
suhseciuently  chosen  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Franklin  Institute,  and 
in  1841.  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Practice  of  Medicine 
in  the  Jefferson  College,  which  he  so  long  graced. 

Dr.  Mitchell’s  was  not  an  idle  life,  for  he  made  many  contributions  to 
.science  and  to  medicine.  The  papers  in  which  he  studied,  with  great  skill  and 
fertile  ingenuity,  the  osmosis  of  fluids  and  gases,  were  translated  into  many 
languages,  and  were,  when  written,  the  most  important  contribution  made 
by  any  American  to  this  branch  of  physics.  This  is  not  the  place  to  analyze 
these  works,  nor  to  do  more  than  mention  his  discovery  of  the  solvents  of 
caoutchouc,  and  his  study  of  the  tests  of  arsenic.  The  solidification  of  gas- 
eous carbonic  acid  also  attracted  the  observation  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  he  de- 
vised an  apparatus  for  this  purpose.  In  1830  and  1831  he  drew  attention 
to  the  spinal  origin  of  rheumatism,  and  he  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  oc- 
currence of  joint  troubles  in  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord.  His  invention  of 
the  spine  car  for  cases  of  vertebral  disease  was.  too.  a valuable  contribution, 
involving,  as  it  did,  the  suggestion  of  a curative  treatment  by  extension  of 
the  trunk  and  support  of  the  head.  I believe,  also,  that  one  or  two  minor 
surgical  instruments  were  due  to  Dr.  Mitchell's  ingenuity.  In  1849  he  pub- 
lished his  view  on  the  cryptogamous  origin  of  malarious  fevers,  which  he 
afterward  extended  to  embrace  cholera,  plague,  and  yellow  fever. 

During  his  long  and  useful  career.  Dr.  Mitchell,  in  addition  to  his 
strictly  professional  lectures,  delivered  many  discourses  on  chemical  and 
scientific  subjects.  Some  of  these  were  in  the  form  of  orations  before  learned 
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bodies,  others  of  a more  po]nilar  nature  before  historical  and  social  societies. 
Prominent  among  these  addresses  was  one  upon  the  “Wisdom  of  God  as 
Displayed  in  the  Formation  of  Water;"  another  on  “The  Practical  Interro- 
gation of  Nature;"  and  a third  on  the  “Means  of  Elevating  the  Character 
('f  the  Working  Classes,”  all  given  before  the  Franklin  Institute.  Wherever 
delivered.  Dr.  Mitchell's  discourses  were  marked  by  profound  and  original 
thought,  deep  learning,  and  extensive  reading.  A vein  of  poetic  imagination 
ran  through  all  his  works,  and  seiu'ed  to  give  grace  and  interest  to  his  studies 
and  descriptions  of  the  most  technical  subjects.  In  addition  to  his  scientific 
writings  he  also  published  a volume  of  poems. 

In  person  Dr.  Mitchell  was  tall  and  portly,  with  a gentle,  polished  bear- 
ing. He  was  open  handed  and  hospitable,  a charming  companion,  a man 
of  genial  manners,  and  yet  of  great  dignity  of  character.  He  was  greatl}- 
beloved  by  his  classes,  and  their  affection  for  him  he  strongly  reciprocated. 
He  was  the  students’  friend.  In  sickness  and  trouble  they  turned  to  him, 
and  never  sought  his  aid  in  vain.  Many  a poor  young  fellow,  struggling  in 
the  vortex  of  a great  city’s  temptation,  has  he  sustained  by  his  wise  counsel 
and  kindly  sympathy.  Many  a needy  student  has  he  helped  from  his  own 
purse,  and  none  the  wiser.  In  his  college  lectures  he  was  exceedingly  happy; 
Ins  terseness,  his  power  of  illustration,  his  way  of  putting  things,  his  anec- 
dote and  lively  wit,  made  a favorable  impression  on  the  class,  an  impression 
strengthened  by  their  personal  love  for  their  teacher.  He  died  in  harness, 
holding  his  professorship  to  the  end.  The  last  official  act  of  his  life  was  the 
commencement  reception  of  the  graduating  class  of  1858  at  his  house.  His 
health  at  that  time  was  feeble,  and  the  question  arose  whether  the  entertain- 
ment should  not  be  given  by  one  of  his  colleagues.  He  insisted,  however, 
on  giving  it  himself,  saying  that  he  would  probably  not  live  to  give  another. 
His  misgivings  were  prophetic ; in  a month  he  had  passed  away,  leaving 
behind  him  the  reputation  of  a distinguished  teacher,  a zealous  investigator, 
a most  eminent  practitioner,  and  a blameless  citizen.  To  quote  the  words  of 
the  board  of  Trustees  of  the  school,  “he  had  proven  himself  one  of  the  most 
valuable  members  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  Faculty  of  1841.  and  one  of  the 
most  original,  was  Dr.  Charles  D.  Meigs,  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics.  He 
was  born  at  St.  George’s,  one  of  the  Bermudas,  in  1792.  his  father  having 
gone  there  from  Connecticut  to  practice  as  Proctor  in  the  English  Courts  Mf 
.\dmiralty.  In  1796  Mr.  Meigs  returned  to  .Vmerica.  and  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosoi)hy  at  Yale  College.  In  t8oi 
he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Fhiiversity  of  Georgia,  and  removed  with  his 
family  to  the  seat  of  the  University  at  Athens.  Georgia.  Here  young  Charles 
Meigs  was  classically  educated,  and.  at  the  same  time,  he  acquired  from  the 
Professor  of  French,  an  accomplished  emigre  named  Petit  de  Clairviere.  that 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  French  language  which  he  retained  through  life. 

About  twenty-eight  miles  from  Athens  was  the  Indian  country,  inhabited 
l)y  the  Cherokees.  Creeks.  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws.  The  Indian  Agent, 
who  lived  at  Hiawassee.  Tennessee,  was  Colonel  R.  J.  Meigs.  Charles’s  uncle. 
The  bov,  in  some  way  m'  other,  having  formed  a friendshi])  witli  a noted 
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scapegrace  Cherokee,  Jim  Vann,  a sort  of  trader,  was,  at  his  own  earnest 
solicitation,  permitted  tO'  accompany  the  latter  np  into  the  Indian  country. 
Here  he  S])ent  some  little  time,  and  learned  much  of  the  wild  Indian  life. 
These  recollections  he  retained  always,  and  I have  heard  him  on  more  than 
one  occasion  allude  in  vivid  descri]>tion  to  his  boyish  experiences. 

Dr.  Meigs  graduated  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1809,  and  then 
studied  medicine,  attending'  two  courses  of  lectures.  1812-1813  and  1814- 
1815,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  spring  of  1815  he  married 
a Philadelphia  lady,  and  very  shortly  began  practice  at  Augusta,  Georgia, 
although  he  did  not  receive  his  medical  degree  until  April,  1817,  at  which 
time  he  was  still  in  Georgia.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  he  moved  to  Phila- 
deljihia,  and  established  himself  on  Eighth  street  above  Race,  afterward  re- 
moving to  Arch  above  Sixth.  For  some  years  Dr.  Meigs  made  slow  progress 
in  private  practice,  although  he  was  busily  engaged  in  writing  for  the  “North 
American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,”  the  offspring  of  the  Kappa  Lamlxla 
Society.  He  also  took  great  interest  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  and 
was  one  of  its  most  active  debaters.  Notwithstanding  his  literary  work,  he 
had,  at  this  jieriod,  much  unoccupied  time  upon  his  hands,  some  of  which  he 
spent,  as  we  are  told  by  his  son.  Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs,  in  his  Memoir  of  his  father, 
in  a little  workshop  fitted  up  in  the  garret  of  his  house.  Here  he  did  car- 
l)enter  work,  and  worked  on  his  lathe  in  wood  and  metal.  I fancy,  too,  that 
some  of  his  skill  in  modelling  clay  and  wax,  which  I have  .so  often  wondered 
at,  was  attributable  to  his  garret  experience. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life  Dr.  Meigs,  as  is  stated  by  one  of  his  biog- 
raphers, Dr.  Bell,  had  a great  aversion  to  the  practice  of  obstetrics,  Init,  under 
the  advice  of  wise  friends,  he  afterward  devoted  himself  largely  to  this  branch 
of  the  profession.  In  1831  he  published  a translation  of  Velpeau’s  “Treatise 
on  Midwifery,”  and  in  1838  an  original  work,  his  “Philadelphia  Practice  of 
Alidwifery.”  Hufeland’s  work  on  scrofula  he  had  translated  in  1829.  In 
1841  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Cbildren  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  a position  which  he  held  for 
twenty-two  years.  In  1845  translated  the  treatise  of  Colomhat  de  L’Isere 
on  the  “Diseases  and  Hygiene  of  Females.”  In  1848  he  published  his  work 
on  “Woman  and  Her  Diseases,”  and  in  1849  treatise  on  “Obstetrics,  the 
Science  and  the  Art.”  In  1850  his  lx)ok  upon  “Certain  Diseases  of  Young 
Children”  appeared,  and  in  185.4  a small  work  on  “Childbed  Fevers,”  followed 
in  the  same  year  by  a volume  on  the  “Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Neck 
of  the  Uterus,”  emljellished  with  plates,  some  plain,  others  colored.  The 
latter  were  from  his  own  brush,  and  these  artistic  labors  gave  him  the  great- 
est pleasure.  I can  very  well  remember  that  just  at  the  time  he  was  so  kind 
as  to  ask  me  one  evening  to  his  office  to  give  me,  as  he  said,  a lesson  in  water- 
coloring. He  was  then  painting  for  class  demonstration  a picture  afterward 
reproduced  in  his  book,  and  was  washing  in  the  color  with  an  unsparing  hand. 
In  my  ignorance  I ventured  to  ask,  “Is  there  not  too  much  water?”  “Too 
much  water,  too  much  water,”  said  the  Doctor,  starting  up,  “by  George,  no, 
you  can’t  have  too  much  water;”  and  dashing  a tumberful  of  colored  water  on 
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the  picture  until  it  ran  on  to  the  floor,  he  added,  “See  how  I will  rub  it  into 
the  picture,  and  soak  it  up,”  which  he  did. 

Dr.  Meigs’s  manner  before  the  class  was  peculiar  and  singularly  im- 
pressive. He  was  eminently  a scholar,  and  always  seemed  to  me  to^  aim  to 
teach  not  only  his  branch,  but  something  more.  He  loved  to  dwell  upon  the 
value  of  learning,  and  to  inculcate  above  all  things  that  the  physician  should 
be  a cultured  man,  or,  as  he  put  it,  a member  of  the  great  Scholar  Class.  He 
was  forcible  in  expression,  apt  in  illustration,  a lover  of  tbe  arts,  and  blessed 
with  a poetic  and  fervid  imagination.  With  the  mummied  bones  of  an  Egyp- 
tian girl  before  him,  I have  heard  him  in  an  enraptured  burst  recall  the  glo- 
ries of  Egypt’s  ancient  days.  At  his  magic  words  the  scene  rose  up.  There 
stood  the  palace;  there  the  temple,  where  trod  the  priests  of  Isis;  yonder  lay 
the  brick  fields  thronged  with  the  Hebrew  slaves;  at  his  feet  the  Nile  mur- 
mured, there  among  the  tangled  rushes  floated  the  wicker  basket,  and  for  the 
moment  Teacher  and  Class  stood  in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter. 

No  member  of  his  many  classes  will,  I am  sure,  ever  forget  Dr.  Meigs 
and  the  strange  charm  of  his  words;  at  times  poetic,  at  times  charged  with 
quaint  humor;  now  rising  to  the  highest  pitch  of  philosophic  reasoning,  now 
sinking  tO'  impress  laboriously  upon  the  student  mind  the  beauties  of  Carus’s 
curve.  One  characteristic  of  his  teaching  was  his  zealous  effort  to  bring 
others,  and  notably  his  class,  to  think  as  he  did.  He  was  all  earnestness,  and, 
immovable  in  his  convictions,  he  sought  to  make  all  share  them  with  him. 
On  the  subject  of  anaesthesia  in  parturition  he  held  the  most  decided  views. 
Pain  in  that  condition  he  regarded  as  physiological.  To  banish  it,  in  his 
opinion,  was  unwise,  indeed,  almost  impious.  In  a series  of  pleasant  letters 
this  whole  matter  was  discussed  by  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson  and  himself,  and 
I recollect  the  pleasure  he  evinced  in  reading  these  letters  to  his  class. 

Dr.  Meigs  took  great  pains  to  demonstrate  the  dangers  of  ether  inhala- 
tion, and  I recall  an  amusing  incident  in  this  relation.  One  afternoon  he  de- 
cided to  etherize  a sheep  to  death,  to>  show  how  easily  animal  life  might  be 
destroyed  by  this,  in  his  opinion,  dangerous  agent.  So  a sheep  was  brought 
into  the  amphitheatre  and  heroically  etherized  by  the  Demonstrator  of  An- 
atomy, the  late  Professor  Wallace.  The  ether  was  poured  from  a demijohn, 
air  was  carefully  excluded,  and,  after  some  struggling,  and  toward  the  end  of 
the  lecture,  the  desired  end,  to  the  Professor’s  great  delight,  was  apparently 
obtained.  The  invited  guests  held  formal  inquest,  and  a verdict  of  “death 
from  ether”  was  solemnly  found.  The  carcass  was  removed,  a few  remarks 
on  the  moral  of  the  exhibition  and  the  criminal  foolhardiness  of  all  ether 
givers  followed,  and  the  class  was  dismissed.  But,  alas ! as  the  students 
bounded  down  the  stairs,  a plaintive  baa  from  the  retiring  room  raised  most 
suggestive  doubts;  for  if  that  doomed  sheep  had  escaj>ed,  then  in  truth  the 
fatal  attributes  of  ether  must  have  been  overstated.  Dr.  Meigs,  I believe, 
somewhat  modified  his  opinions  regarding  anaesthesia  toward  the  end  of  his 
life.  As  regards  chloroform  he  was  inexorable,  but  he  subsequently  admitted, 
as  I have  told,  that  in  pressing  cases  ether  might  be  irsed  with  advantage  in 
parturition.  A point  of  pathology  which  greatly  engaged  his  attention  was 
that  of  heart  clots.  He  dwelt  much  upon  emholism  in  his  lectures,  and  it 
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seems  to  me  tliat  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  share  the  credit  usually  assigned  to 
Virchow  in  this  respect,  if  indeed  he  did  not  anticipate  him  in  his  investiga- 
tions. Dr.  Meigs  was  deeply  versed  in  professional  literature.  He  greatly 
respected  the  writers  of  the  last  century,  especially  Haller.  He  asserted,  that 
most  recent  discoveries  in  medicine  could  usually  he  found  in  Haller's  quarto 
N'olumes,  and  he  was  not  far  wrong. 

It  is  an  old  adage,  that  “there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.”  We  can 
almost  believe  this  when  we  learn  from  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  recently  un- 
earthed papyrus  now  in  the  British  Museum,  that  when  the  matron  of  Old 
Egypt  was  tired  out  with  household  cares  she  should  be  put  to  bed,  kept  on 
her  hack,  quiet  and  still,  and  fed  upon  the  fat  of  the  land.  Surely  our  brother- 
practitioners  of  that  hy-gone  time  were  not  so  far  away  from  the  modern  rest- 
cure.  And  yet  one  other  piece  of  wisdom  we  learn  from  Dr.  Untesen-Sen. 
He  dotted  down  in  his  curious  hieroglyphics  the  history  of  his  case,  and  then 
entombed  it  in  the  sarcophagus,  the  coffin  of  his  patient,  presumably  for  the 
information  of  the  gods.  He  spared  his  brethren  the  clinical  report  for  4,000 
years.  Just  fancy  a report  of  this  week’s  clinic  read  and  commented  on  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  fifty-eight  hundred  and  ninety-five. 

Dr.  Meigs  was  a very  busy  man.  A great  and  wearing  practice,  his  lit- 
erary pursuits,  and  the  duties  of  his  chair,  told  heavily  upon  him.  In  i860  he 
resigned  his  professorship,  although  as  Emeritus  he,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  delivered  the  succeeding  course  in  the  enforced  absence, 
from  ill  health,  of  the  newly  elected  Professor.  This  done,  he  sought,  in  his 
country  home  of  Hamanasset,  in  Delaware  county,  the  realization,  as  he  hoped, 
of  his  life’s  wishes.  And  here  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  absorbed  in 
his  hooks,  his  garden,  his  fiowers,  and  his  study  of  vegetable  philosophy,  fit 
resting-place  after  a life  of  toil.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  night  of  the  22d  of 
June,  1869,  leaving  behind  him  the  cherished  memory  of  a learned,  good,  and 
gentle  man. 

Dr.  h'ranklin  Bache  filled  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  Jefferson  Col- 
lege from  1841  until  his  death,  in  1864.  As  is  well  known,  he  was  the  oldest 
great-grandson  of  Dr.  Eranklin,  whose  only  daughter,  Sarah,  married,  in 
1767,  Richard  Bache,  a young  English  gentleman  from  Lancashire.  Dr. 
Bache  was  Ixirn  October  25,  1792,  in  a bouse  built  and  owned  by  Dr.  Erank- 
lin, on  tbe  south  side  of  Market  street  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  in 
this  city.  He  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  taking  his  degree  of  B. 
A.  in  1810.  He  studied  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  and, 
after  his  death,  in  that  of  his  son.  Dr.  James  Rush,  and  graduated  in  medicine 
at  the  University  in  1814.  Before  graduating,  and  during  the  war  of  1812, 
he  entered  the  army  as  surgeon’s  mate,  a position  equivalent  to  that  of  as- 
sistant surgeon,  in  the  321!  Regiment  of  Infantry;  and  his  name  will  thus  be 
found  in  the  few  copies  of  the  early  .\rmy  Registers  now  e.xtant.  He  was 
subsequently  promoted  to  the  rank  of  surgeon  to  the  same  regiment.  He 
graduated  in  medicine  in  1816,  and  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  2d  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry  at  the  reorganization  of  the  army  after  the  war.  In  July. 
i8i6,  he  resigned  from  the  army,  and  entered  upon  private  practice  in  this 
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city.  For  many  years  he  was  physician  to  the  old  Walnut  Street  Prison,  and 
later  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

When  very  young  Dr.  Bache  evinced  a fondness  for  chemistry.  As 
early  as  i8ii  he  wrote  a paper  on  muriatic  acid,  and  in  1819  he  published  a 
small  volume  on  chemistry.  During  the  suhsecpient  years  he  contributed 
a series  of  original  articles  on  the  same  subject  to  Ure’s  Dictionary  of  Chem- 
istry, Turner's  Chemistry,  Henry’s  Chemistry,  the  American  Cyclopaedia  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  other  publications.  In  1826  he  was  appointed 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  in  1830  he  became  one 
of  the  Lecturers  of  the  Combined  Association  for  Medical  Instruction  and 
the  School  of  Medicine,  private  associations  which  then  numbered  among 
their  teachers  the  names,  afterward  so  distinguished,  of  Wood,  Bache,  Par- 
rish. Rhea  Barton,  Morton,  Gibson,  Randolph,  C.  D.  Meigs,  Coates,  and  La 
Roche.  In  1841  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College.  The  first  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  was  published 
in  1820  at  Boston,  but  at  that  time  attracted  little  attention.  In  1829  the  re- 
vision of  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  publication  of  a second  edition  was  re- 
ferred to  a committee  composed  of  Dr.  Hewson,  Dr.  Wood,  and  Dr.  Bache. 
This  revised  edition  appeared  in  1831,  and  was  followed  by  the  publication  of 
the  famous  Dispensatory,  the  “Wood  and  Bache,”  in  1833,  which  passed 
rapidly  through  so  many  editions.  Up  to  the  time  of  Dr.  Bache’s  death,  we 
are  informed  by  his  biographer.  Dr.  Wood,  that  nO'  less  than  79,000  copies  had 
been  sold. 

If  I were  asked  to  describe  Dr.  Franklin  Bache,  I would  speak  of  him 
as  an  entirely  upright  man — not  merely  upright  in  outward  dealings,  but  in 
thought  and  word  and  deed.  To  his  mind  a matter  was  either  right  or  wrong, 
true  or  false.  He  could  not  appreciate,  as  some  do,  intermediate  shades. 
Venial  sins  he  did  not  comprehencl ; of  expediency  he  knew  nothing.  He  was 
a man  of  absolute  precision;  and  this  cpiality  he  carried  into  all  his  relations 
in  life.  Thus  it  was  that  in  the  lecture-room  accuracy  was  the  characteristic 
of  his  discourse;  his  speech  was  measured  and  slow,  devoid  of  metaphor, 
free  from  all  blemish.  Every  matter  for  discussion  was  well  arranged,  in  its 
place,  and  brought  forward  for  due  consideration  at  the  proper  moment. 
He  aimed  to  teach.  With  all  his  precision  and  apparent  austerity.  Dr.  Bache 
possessed  a fund  of  cpiaint  humor,  which  often  in  conversation,  and  occasion- 
ally in  the  lecture-room,  would  find  vent  in  a ludicrous  allusion.  He  was 
greatly  respected,  and.  indeed,  held  in  awe  by  bis  classes.  He  retained  his 
professorship  until  his  death,  which  occurred  March  19,  1864.  I cannot  better 
close  my  remarks  on  Franklin  Bache  than  by  cpioting  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  obituary  oration  of  his  old  companion.  Dr.  George  B.  Wood:  “If  I have 

succeeded  in  my  aim,  I have  represented  to  you  an  extraordinary  man,  u]:)(')n 
whose  memory  not  a stain  rests,  and  who,  while  he  worked  diligently,  and 
thus  did  much  for  the  public  good,  has  done  still  more  within  the  limited 
circle  where  he  was  personally  known,  by  presenting  to  the  young  men  enter- 
ing on  the  stage  of  active  duties  an  example  for  their  imitation  of  all  that 
is  morally  excellent,  lovely,  and  of  good  report  in  manhood.” 

The  last  member  of  the  Faculty  of  1841  of  whom  I shall  speak  to-night. 
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was  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mutter,  Avho  was  Professor  of  Surgery  from  1841  to 
1856.  He  was  born  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1811,  and  graduated  in  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1831.  The  following  year  he  spent 
in  Europe,  chiefly  in  Paris.  During  his  stay  in  that  city  Dr.  Mutter  followed 
the  teachings  of  the  great  surgeons  of  that  day,  Dupuytren,  Roux,  Lisfranc, 
and  Velpeau.  He  became  at  that  time  strongly  imbued  with  the  principles 
of  the  revived  school  of  plastic  surgery  as  expounded  by  Diffenbach,  Lis- 
franc, and  Liston,  and  with  the  achievements  of  orthopaedic  surgery,  of  which 
Stromeyer  and  Diffenbach  may  be  regarded  as  the  founders.  In  1832  Dr. 
Mutter  returned  to  America  and  settled  in  this  city,  and  sought  strenuously 
to  bring  before  the  profession  and  community  the  novelties  with  which  he 
had  been  indoctrinated  while  abroad.  As  is  the  case  with  almost  every  one  just 
starting,  his  success  was  at  first  slow.  After  a time,  however,  his  efforts  in 
plastic  surgery  and  his  operations  of  tenotomy  attracted  attention,  and  he 
gradually  rose  into  practice. 

Dr.  Mutter  early  applied  himself  to  teaching.  In  1835  he  was  appointed 
assistant  teacher  of  surgery  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Institute,  one  of 
the  summer  schools  of  the  day.* 

It  was  in  the  Medical  Institute  that  Dr.  Mutter  found  his  first  and  true  de- 
velopment. He  excelled  as  a teacher,  and  here  he  was  in  his  proper  sphere. 
He  possessed,  as  I have  been  told,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career  those  powers 
and  capabilities  which  shone  so  conspicuously  in  him  when  promoted  to  his 
brilliant  position  in  the  chair  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  College.  I can 
well  remember  him  in  my  student  days,  as  he  stood  in  yonder  amphitheatre, 
beloved,  nay,  almost  worshiped,  by  his  class.  He  was  small  in  stature,  deli- 
cately framed,  with  a clear,  blue  eye,  high  forehead,  and  hair  prematurely 
gray.  He  possessed  a wonderfully  musical  voice,  which,  even  in  its  lowest 
notes,  could  be  distinctly  heard  by  his  whole  audience.  His  gesticulation  was 
good  and  easy,  his  speech  ready.  His  observation  was  quick,  and  he  never 
failed  to  note  at  a glace  the  effect  of  his  words,  even  upon  the  dullest  listener. 
1 le  was  not  a sluggish  speaker;  on  the  contrary,  he  always  strove  to  lecture  up 
to  his  highest  mark,  for  he  was  conscious  of  his  powers,  and  fond  of  that 
public  approbation  which  their  exertion  invariably  brought  him.  As  a lec- 
turer his  great  charm  lay  in  his  enthusiasm,  and  in  his  power  of  imparting 


*A  passing  allusion  to  these  old-time  summer  schools,  which  in  their  generation  did 
such  good  service  in  medical  teaching,  may  perhaps,  he  not  inappropriate.  The  oldest  of 
these  was  the  Medical  Institute,  founded  in  1818  or  1819  by  Dr.  Chapman;  next  was  the 
Philadelphia  Association  for  Medical  Instruction;  then  came  the  School  of  Medicine ; 
and  later,  in  1842,  the  second  Philadelphia  Association  for  Medical  Instruction,  vvhich 
continued  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861.  Among  those  who,  at  different  periods, 
have  lectured  in  the  summer  schools,  were  Drs.  Horner,  Dewees,  Hodge,  Bell,  Jack.son. 
J.  K.  Mitchell,  Harris,  Parrish,  Wood.  Hewson,  Samuel  G.  Morton,  J.  Rhea  Barton,  Bachc. 
Randolph,  C.  D.  Meigs,  Gerhard,  Pancoast,  Miitter,  Rush',  Gibson.  Coates.  La  Roche. 
John  F Meigs  the  two  Wallaces,  Francis  G.  Smith,  Allen,  Keating,  John  H.  B.  McClellan, 
I eidy  Bridges  West,  Morton  and  Alfred  StillA  A.  Hewson.  Penrose,  S.  Wcir  Mitchc  1. 
Da  Costa  Darrach  Keen,  Brinton,  and  others.  Nearly  all  of  these  lecturers  became^  sub- 


sequently' Professors.  The  lectureships  were  not  in  their  time  lucrative,  but  the  schools 
were  recognized  “stepping-stones.  ^ 

Prophets,”  the  word  “Prophets,”  as 
a “ph,”  and  not  with  an  “f.” 


They  w’cre  familiarly  known  as  the  ‘Schools  of  the 
was  w'ittily  observed  by  Dr.  Drayton,  l>eing  spelt  with 
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something  of  his  own  spirit  to  his  hearers.  He  possessed,  too,  a marvelous 
gift  of  stamping  a fact,  a theory,  a doctrine,  indelibly  on  the  student’s  mind. 
He  was  orderly  and  systematic  in  the  arrangement  of  his  material,  and  ap- 
parently exhaustive  in  its  treatment.  He  employed  a copious  illustration  of 
diagrams,  models,  and  specimens,  and  used  them  skillfully,  so  as  to  impress 
yet  not  confuse.  He  was,  I think,  in  eveiy  respect  an  elocjuent  teacher,  one 
whose  words  were  not  easily  forgotten. 

In  his  love  for  the  Jefferson  College,  in  his  pride  in  its  present,  in  his 

faith  in  its  future,  he  was  second  to  none.  He  believed  that  the  Institution 

was  entering  upon  a great  era,  and  he  longed  in  anticipation  for  such  a hos- 
pital as,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  has  recently  been  es- 
tablished. I can  remember  his  chagrin  when  a plan,  emanating  from  himself 
and  his  colleague.  Dr.  Mitchell,  to  purchase,  at  small  cost,  the  luiildings  and 
ground  adjoining  the  College  for  a hospital,  came  to-  naught.  Brilliant  as  Dr. 
Mutter  was  in  his  didactic  teachings,  he  surpassed  himself  in  the  clinical 

arena.  In  the  every-day  surgical  operations  he  was  careful  and  adroit;  in 

the  performance  of  those  of  great  magnitude  he  leaned  a little,  yet  always 
gracefully,  upon  the  strong  arm  of  his  colleague  in  Anatomy,  his  co-worker 
in  the  Surgical  Clinic.  I say  co-Avorker,  and  this  term  is,  I believe,  peculiarly 
appropriate,  for  these  two,  each  so  excellent  in  his  own  way,  labored  for  many 
years  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  a friendly  co-operation,  marvelous  even  in  that 
harmonious  Faculty.  Mutter  and  Pancoast,  Pancoast  and  Mutter,  each  striv- 
ing to  assist  the  other,  and  both  contril)uting  to  the  common  end — the  allevia- 
tion of  human  suffering,  the  Avelfare  of  the  surgical  clinic,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  honor  and  renown  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

In  1856  Dr.  Mutter  was  forced  by  ill  health  to  resign  his  chair  in  the 
school.  He  was  then  created  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Surgery.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  visited  Europe,  hoping  to  find  in 
the  milder  climate  of  Italy  an  alleviation  of  his  sufferings.  He  spent  the 
winter  in  Nice,  a period  to  him  of  great  bodily  suffering  and  distress,  and  in 
1858  he  returned  to  this  country.  His  health  by  this  time  had  been  greatly 
shattered  by  frequent  attacks  of  gout  and  l)y  occasional  occurrences  of  haemop- 
tysis. Dreading  another  northern  winter,  he  visited  the  Southern  States, 
and  died  at  Charleston  on  the  iith  of  March,  1859,  forty-eight, 

leaving  a reputation  as  Lecturer,  Orator,  and  Teacher  rarely  equalled  in  the 
medical  profession. 

Dr.  Mutter’s  private  museum,  which  was  very  rich  in  specimens  of  sur- 
gical interest,  he  had  presented  during  his  lifetime  to  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians. He  accompanied  the  donation  l>y  the  gift  of  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
under  certain  stipulations  regarding  the  erection  of  a fireproof  building.  The 
funds  which  were  put  in  trust  were  for  the  support  of  the  Museum  and  for 
the  foundation  of  a Lecture.ship  on  Surgical  Pathology.  These  conditions 
have  all  been  complied  with,  and  the  Miitter  Museum,  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
purchase  from  its  ample  funds  of  valuable  anatomical  and  surgical  specimens, 
has  already  attracted  great  professional  interest.  It  is  each, year  i)eing  more  and 
more  visited  and  .studied,  and  is  constantly  used  by  your  Clinical  Professor  of 
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Orthopedic  Surgery  for  the  instruction  of  our  classes,  and  thus  are  being  real- 
ized the  anticipations  and  cherished  hopes  of  its  founder. 

Gentlemen,  1 have  this  e\’ening,  in  these  few  words,  touched  upon  a past 
era  in  the  history  of  our  school,  and  have  sought  for  a moment  to  bring  you 
all  face  to  face  with  that  Faculty  which  has  passed  away.  I trust  that  you 
will  not  think  I have  spoken  too  freely  or  flippantly  of  those  who  are  gone, 
or  that  I have  ventured  with  impious  hand  to  uncover  their  dead  lineaments. 
P>e  assured  that  in  what  I have  said  I have  been  actuated  only  by  a feeling  of 
filial  love  for  those  who,  in  their  lifetime,  were  very  kind  to  me.  Time  in  his 
flight  brings  many  changes,  levels  many  landmarks,  wipes  out  many  names. 
Yet  I feel  sure  that  through  the  mist  of  fleeting  years,  which  is  fast  settling 
down  between  us  and  those  of  whom  I have  spoken,  their  figures  will  not 
wane,  hut  rather  stand  out  with  an  increasing  grandeur.  For  in  good  truth, 
this  Faculty  of  1841  were  men  of  mark.  Some  were  great  men ; all  were  great 
Professors;  and  we,  x\lumni  of  the  Jefferson  School,  owe  them  much. 

And  now,  in  bidding  them  farewell,  may  we  not  experience  something 
of  that  emotion  which  I have  often  fancied  must  have  stirred  the  bosoms  of 
the  grim  veterans  of  the  old  French  Empire  as  the  disentombed  remains  of 
their  Great  Captain  passed  up  the  Seine  to  their  last  resting-place  beneath  the 
mighty  dome  of  the  Invalides — Respect,  Love,  Veneration. 

So,  Dear  P'riends,  Brothers,  those  of  us  who  have  left  our  school’s 
portals  long  ago,  those  entering  to-day — Veterans,  Soldiers  under  arms, 
Fresh  Recruits — shall  we  not  all  fall  into  line,  dress  ranks,  and  stand  at 
“present  arms,”  with  muffled  drums  and  colors  drooped,  as  these  great  Spirits 
of  our  own  Dead  sweep  by? 
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OPENING  ADDRESS. 

The  following  address  was  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Medical 
Hall,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Monday  evening,  October  2,  1899,  by 
Phineas  S.  Conner,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

Son  and  grandson  of  Jeffenson,  it  is  with  no  ordinary  pleasure  that  I 
extend  heartiest  congratulations  to  Trustees,  Faculty  and  Students  on  the 
completion  of  the  ne\v  home  so  generously  provided  for  our  “Cherishing 
Mother."’  Elegant  in  design,  complete  in  appointment,  thoroughly  adapted 
to  present  needs,  this  last  of  the  three  buildings  that  have  in  turn  opened 
their  doors  to  incoming  classes,  is  indicative,  as  were  its  predecessors,  of 
the  status  of  Medical  Education  in  our  countr)n 

The  years  of  Jefferson  cover  more  than  half  of  the  period  in  which 
there  has  been  collegiate  training  in  America,  and  when,  in  1825,  McClellan, 
Eherle,  Smith,  and  their  colleagues,  began  their  labors,  medical  teaching- 
in  the  few  existing  schools  was  hardly  other  than  supplementary  to  private 
instruction  in  the  offices  of  preceptors.  Scarcely  a decade  had  passed  since 
there  were  but  half  a dozen  medical  schools,  their  graduates  but  few,  hut, 
in  fact,  still  more  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  doctors  throughout 
the  rapidly  extending  inhaldted  area  of  the  nation.  Prior  to  1813  there  were 
hut  tw'O  medical  colleges  in  New'  England,  four  in  the  Middle  States,  not 
one  south  of  the  Potomac  or  w'est  of  the  Alleghenies.  When  Jefferson 'was 
founded,  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  was 
the  only  school  in  the  South  a year  old,  Transylvania  and  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio  the  only  ones  in  the  West.  A large  part  of  the  prospective  prac- 
titioners were  still  acquiring  such  professional  knowledge  as  they  could 
from  the  doctors  in  their  neighborhood,  in  whose  offices  they  read  such 
books  as  they  might  find,  compounded  pills,  pow'ders  and  potions  as  directed, 
saw^  such  cases  as  the  prece]:)tor  w-ould  show?  them,  and  not  seldom  were 
servants  as  w'ell  as  students.  Their  training  was  necessarily  largely  defective, 
for  too  often  their  teachers  w-ere  unlearned,  unskillful.  Exceptions  there 
were : here  and  there  was  to  he  found  a man  of  marvelous  perception,  of 
extraordinary  adaptability,  of  w'onderful  knowdedge,  if  not  of  books  of  cases, 
ready  for  any  emergency,  able  tO'  decide  upon  a proper  remedy  and  to  dispense 
it,  knowdng  wdien  to-  operate  and  how ; and  years-long  pupilage  under  such 
a teacher  was  at  once  an  education  and  an  inspiration.  The  three  or  four 
years’  office  training  ended,  the  student  became  a doctor,  sometimes  after 
examination  by  a committee  of  a district  or  State  medical  society,  more 
often  in  virtue  of  a certificate  from  his  preceptor.  It  has  been  wn'th  no  little 
interest  that  I have  looked  upon  the  first  of  such  certificates  issued  in  the 
West,  wdiich  reads: 
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“Cincinnati,  State  of  Ohio,  August  i,  1805. 

“I  do  certify  that  Mr.  Daniel  Drake  has  pursued  under  my  direction 
for  four  years  th.e  study  of  Physic,  Surgery  and  Midwifery.  From  his  good 
aldlities  and  marked  attention  to  the  prosecution  of  his  sUidies  I am  fully 
convinced  that  he  is  well  cjualified  to  practice  in  these  branches. 

“Wm.  Goforth, 

“Surgeon  General,  ist  Division  Ohio  Militia.” 

Daniel  Drake,  the  first  medical  student  in  the  “Interior  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi;”  the  first  to  cross  the  mountains  and  bring  back  the  diploma  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine;  Professor  in  Transylvania  in  1817;  founder  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio  in  1819;  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  in 
Jefferson  in  1830;  teacher,  writer,  man  of  science  and  of  letters,  whose  life 
and  labors  are  among  the  glories  of  American  medicine ! 

The  years  in  which  the  original  building  of  our  College  was  occupied 
were  those  when  schools  were  being  established  in  considerable  number, 
many  of  them  in  small  towns  in  sparsely  settled  districts.  The  teachers 
in  these  “country  .schools”  were,  with  few  exceptions,  men  of  energy,  of 
ambition,  of  learning,  and  of  skill,  many  in  later  years  holding  professional 
positions  of  high  distinction,  among  them  and  representative  of  them,  Bartlett 
and  Mnssey  and  Holmes  and  Parsons  and,  a little  later,  Clark  and  Peaslee 
and  Ford. 

More  and  more  the  training  under  preceptors  was  being  completed  by 
or  supplanted  by  that  in  the  schools,  where  didactic  instruction  of  high  order 
could  he  secured  and  clinical  advantages  were  afforded.  As  a necessity,  as 
classes  grew  larger,  more  room  for  them  was  rerpiired.  After  twenty  years’ 
occupation  of  the  original  buildings  here,  a second,  more  spacious,  architec- 
turally more  imposing,  was  erected,  about  which  with  many  of  us  cluster  the 
recollections  of  student  days.  The  changes  of  1846  and  the  additions  of 
1879  were  not  sO'  much  because  more  had  to  be  taught,  and  that  in  a dif- 
ferent way,  but  that  the  numbers  in  attendance  compelled  enlargements, 
h'or  a generation  tbe  method  of  teaching  remained  in  general  the  same,  and, 
by  didactic  courses,  largely  repetitional,  with  practical  work  in  the  dissection 
room,  was  taught  the  Science  and  Art  of  Medicine.  TwO'  years  of  College 
training  answered  the  recpiirements  for  the  doctorate  here  as  everywhere 
in  our  country,  and  for  a long  time,  even  down  to  my  own  teaching,  in  most 
of  the  schools,  ten  years  of  practice  was  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  first  course. 
Looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  to-day,  the  only  wonder  is,  not  that 
the  recent  graduate  knew  so  little,  but  that  he  had  learned  so  much.  It  is  to 
he  remembered,  though,  that  a generation  ago  there  was  less  to  he  taught, 
and  in  Jefferson  and  in  not  a few  of  the  other  colleges  the  teachers  were 
Masters  of  Medicine.  The  student  then,  of  fairly  trained  mind,  could  under 
such  instruction  as  he  was  receiving  learn  in  two  years’  course  to  recognize 
and  to  treat  the  ordinal'}'-  diseases  and  injuries;  and  this,  after  all,  was  the 
chief  object  of  undergraduate  study  for  a large  proportion  of  those  in 
1 raining. 

But  in  the  last  generation  limes  have  changed  and  we  have  changed  with 
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them.  Slowly  and  by  degrees  the  teaching  became  more  full,  the  subjects 
taught  more  numerous,  the  specialties  were  being  treated  and  developed,  labo- 
ratory work  in  one  department  and  then  another  was  instituted,  and  the  period 
of  pupilage  was  extended  to  three  years,  cphte  recently  to  four.  The  old- 
time  Faculty  of  seven  Professors,  with  a Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  gave 
])lace  little  by  little  to  one  of  ten  or  a dozen  or  more  full  Profes.sors,  witli 
;is  many  more  Clinical  Associate  and  Adjunct  Professors,  with  Demon- 
strators and  Assistants  in  numbers  ].)roportionate  to  the  size  of  the  classes 
and  the  demands  of  the  several  departments. 

d'he  advisability  of  and  then  the  necessity  of  a hospital  in  immediate 
relation  with  the  didactic  teaching  and  practical  vrork  was  recognized,  and 
from  small  beginnings,  such  as  the  little  two-room  hospital  here  that  I well 
remember,  came  larger  and  better  ec[uipped  college  hospitals,  until,  in  connec- 
tion with  a number  of  our  medical  schools,  there  are  hospitals  of  ample  size, 
thoroughly  equipped,  excellently  administered,  and  of  great  importance  in 
the  scheme  of  instruction.  The  Jefferson  Hospital,  as  it  now  is,  was  among 
those  organized  comparatively  early,  to  steadily  grow  in  favor  until  its 
capacity  is  now  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  the  need  is  imperative  of  marked 
enlargement,  as  we  are  informed  is  soon  to  be  made. 

As  has  been  the  case  with  the  Science  and  Art  of  the  profession,  so 
with  the  fullness  of  their  teaching,  the  change  has  come  steadily — by  evolu- 
tion, not  revolution.  Students  have  been  instructed  in  the  new  Pathology, 
as  its  truth  was  demonstrated  and  its  field  enlarged;  in  the  new  Therapeutics 
as  remedies  were  introduced  and  their  value  established;  in  the  new  wound- 
treatment  and  the  surgical  operations  that  such  treatment  made  feasible ; 
in  the  new  Ph}^siology  that  shed  much  light  on  vital  actions  and  rendered 
intelligible  many  morbid  processes;  in  the  special  departments  as  they  have 
become  more  essential  parts  of  professional  practice. 

The  consideration  of  the  medical  education  of  to-day  includes  that  of 
what  is  to  be  taught,  who  are  to  be  taught,  and  how  they  are  to  be  taught. 
Precedent  to  all  study  of  disease  and  injury  there  must  be  that  of  structure 
and  of  function.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  are  the  fundamental  studies,  and 
the  more  thoroughly  they  are  pursued  the  more  accurate  and  extensive  the 
knowledge  of  them,  the  better  cuialified  the  student  will  be  to-  care  for  the 
sick  and  the  wounded ; and  this,  be  it  ever  remembered,  is  the  great  office 
of  the  doctor,  to  relieve  as  he  can,  to  comfort  as  he  may.  The  prime 
object  of  medical  education  is  not  to  make  investigators,  scientists,  men  of 
learning,  but  skillful  practitioners.  Of  the  knowing  and  the  doing,  the 
doing  is  the  greater.  Let  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  then,  be  well  taught 
and  well  studied — so  taught  that  they  may  be  studied  as  means  rather 
than  ends;  the  various  parts  of  each  dwelt  upon  in  accordance  with  their 
practical  value.  The  time  allotted  to  Anatomy  and  Physiology  here,  as 
indicated  in  the  programme  of  lectures,  time  spent  in  the  lecture  room  and 
the  laboratory,  the  abundance  of  material  and  full  equipment  of  apparatus 
for  experimentation  and  investigation,  the  thorough  cjualifications  and  long 
experience  of  the  occupants  of  the  chairs,  and  the  goodly  number  of  trained 
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assistants,  all  indicate  liow  well  the  authorities  of  the  College  appreciate 
the  demands  of  the  day,  and  the  rooms  so  commodious,  so  well  adapted  to 
the  work  that  is  to  he  done  in  them,  are  among  the  chief  excellencies  of  this 
new  building. 

Chemistry  and  Thera])eutics  are  the  other  foundation  studies,  knowledge 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  training  in  the  practical  departments — 
Medicine,  Surgery  and  Olrstetrics.  The  Chemistry  which  should  he  taught 
is  that  of  the  secretions  and  excretions,  of  the  products  of  cell-action  in  the 
liuman  body.  The  time  has  ])assed  when  it  was  proper  and  necessary 
to  s]iend  any  portion  of  tlie  years  allotted  to  medical  study  in  the  consid- 
erati(m  of  so  much  .of  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  as  taught  in  high 
.school  and  college,  as  a part  of  the  recjuired  j^reliminary  training  of  those 
who  would,  in  the  professional  school,  fit  themselves  for  the  duties  of  med- 
ical life. 

The  Therapeutic  teaching  of  to-day  is  that  of  the  infiuence — correcting, 
controlling,  removing — of  medicinal  agents  upon  pathological  conditions. 
Because  of  the  great  advances  that  have  been  made  in  pharmacy,  resulting  in 
the  ])resenting  to  us  of  active  agents  in  concentrated  form  and  of  great 
strength,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  that  there  should  be  taught  the  botany 
of  medical  plants,  or  the  mechanical  preparation  of  the  remedies  to  be  dis- 
pensed. The  training  in  this  department  is  in  the  line  of  making  clear  the 
action  of  remedies,  classified  according  to  their  constructive  or  destructive 
or  modifying  character,  and  in  the  experimental  determination  upon  animals 
of  the  effects  of  drugs  and  the  ways  in  which  they  are  produced.  To 
every  one  familiar,  in  even  the  slightest  degree,  with  the  history  of  Medicine 
and  with  the  .story  of  the  multitude  of  drugs  that  have  been  recommended, 
vaunted,  tested  and  abandoned ; to  every  one  who  realizes  how  often,  even 
in  these  present  days,  sound  judgment  and  careful  observation  are  wanting 
in  those  Avho  burden  the  literature  of  the  profession  with  reports  of  cases 
treated  with  this  remedy  and  that,  to  every  such  one  it  is  apparent  that  never 
before  was  it  so  necessary  for  tbe  teacber  of  Therapeutics  to  .see  accurately, 
to  reason  correctly,  to  discriminate  carefully,  and  to  imjtress  upon  the  minds 
of  students  only  established  facts  and  uell-grounded  opinions.  Less  and  less 
each  year  should  it  be  true  of  physicians  that  they  are  putting  drugs 

of  uhich  they  know  little  in  bodies  of  which  they  know-  less. 

Jn  no  other  deiiartments  of  IMedicine  have  there  been  in  the  last  gener- 
ation .such  ad'.ances  in  knowledge,  such  advantageous  changes  in  treatment, 
as  in  T’ractice  and  Surgery;  and  ne\er  before  has  it  been  possible  to  teach 
so  much,  and  with  so  much  accuracy  and  certainty.  Of  many  of  the 

diseases  now'  coming  under  our  care,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  we  know  their 

natural  history,  what  causes  them,  what  will  he  their  course  if  left  to  them- 
selves. how  they  may  be  controlled  : furtber,  bow  they  may  be  prevented. 
The  speculations  of  the  past  have  given  place  to  the  certainties  of  the  present, 
for  belief  too  often  evolved  from  inner  consciousness  have  been  substituted 
fdets  ascertained  by  scientific  investigation,  tbeir  trutb  demonstrated  by 
experiments  upon  animals  or  man.  Of  a large  proportion  of  tbe  more 
common  and  more  morbid  affections,  tbe  exciting  cause  bas  been  isolated 
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and  cultivated,  and  by  inoculation  the  disease  produced  in  the  previously 
healthy.  The  unknown  something',  so  long  sought,  and  believed  to  he  in  airs 
or  waters,  in  inherited  structure  or  acquired  habit,  can  now  he  seen  under 
the  glass,  a living  organism.  Wider  and  wider  experimentation,  with  tech- 
nical methods  more  and  more  ])erfected,  is  constantly  enlarging  our  knowledge 
of  Etiology,  and  year  by  year  fewer  and  fewer  are  the  diseases  long  recog- 
nized clinically,  of  which  the  existing  cause  remains  undetermined.  Of 
malaria,  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  the  huhonic  pest,  the  great  white  plague, 
diphtheria,  of  the  wound-complications  with  their  resulting  septicemias ; 
of,  in  1,'rief,  alt  the  dangerous  diseases  that  ordinarily  come  under  care, 
e.xcept  syphilis  and  cancer,  perhaps  yellow  fever,  the  determining  organism 
has  been  discovered.  To  know  the  physical  properties  and  effects,  at  least, 
of  the  chemical  products  of  pathogenic  micro-organism,  has  become  as 
essential  a part  of  the  undergraduate  study  as  the  clinical  appearances  and 
proper  therapy  of  medical  and  surgical  diseases,  and  the  symptoms  and 
treatment  of  hi  juries  and  growths.  There  must  then  be  bacteriological 
study  tO'  an  extent  sufficient  at  least  to  enable  the  youngest  practitioner  to 
diagnosticate  the  ordinary  maladies  from  micro.scopic  evidence  by  itself  or 
in  association,  with  due  recognition  of  long-known  symptoms.  In  less 
measure  now  than  ever  liefore  is  it  true  that  diagnosis  is  but  the  estimation 
of  probaliilities.  The  improved  therapy,  pharmacal  and  mechanical,  largely 
in  the  way  of  anticipating  and  controlling  the  infectious  processes,  has 
not  only  abbreviated  tbe  time  and  diminished  the  mortality  of  medical  and 
surgical  affections,  but  has  lessened  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  explaining 
and  understanding  them. 

The  extreme  importance  that  the  surgical  specialties  have  lately  as- 
sumed has  made  necessary  their  consideration  during  the  college  course, 
and,  as  a rule,  the  last  year  is  largely  devoted  to  it. 

How  far  shall  the  studies  of  these  specialties  he  a necessary,  how  far 
an  elective  part  of  the  curriculum?  The  question  cannot  }"et  be  answered; 
perha])S  never  will  be  with  exactness. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  demanded  training  should  be  to  such  extent, 
and  such  only,  as  will  enable  the  general  practitioner  to  recognize  the  more 
ordinary  morbid  states  and  to  treat  tbem  judiciously,  or  refer  to  those  more 
skilled,  according  to  severity  and  the  nature  of  the  remedial  measures  de- 
manded, leaving  all  else  to  elective  and  post-graduate  study,  hh'om  the 
latter,  properly  carried  out,  much  good  must  come;  but  time  and  again  in 
tbe  last  twenty  years  post-graduate  school  instruction  has  been  an  almost 
unmitigated  evil,  developing  through  a six  or  eight  or  twelve  weeks’  training 
(personal  and  practical  in  only  a most  limited  way)  specialists  of  assurance, 
not  skill — dangerous  in  direct  proportion  to  the  practice  secured. 

In  a limited  degree,  but  still  to  a degree,  there  has  been  effected  in 
the  last  few  years  a change  in  quality,  so  to  speak,  of  those  under  medical 
training — a change  far  more  marked  in  the  lower  than  the  higher  grade 
schools.  Through  the  influence  exerted  by  the  profession  at  large,  by  State 
boards  of  health  and  of  registration,  and  by  college  associations,  a minimum 
of  preliminary  education  has  been  established ; certainly  none  too  high  when 
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it  bars  entrance  to  tlie  professional  school  to  those  only  who  have  not  pursued 
an  ordinary  school  or  normal  school  course.  But  wdth  respect  to  one  class 
of  students  (that  of  the  graduates  in  Arts,  Letters  or  Science)  there  exists 
a difficulty  which  is  attracting  no  little  attention  among  not  only  under- 
graduates hut  the  authorities  of  our  literary  colleges.  The  advisability  of 
l)road  academic  training,  the  many  advantages  connected  wdth  the  education, 
general  and  special,  that  leads  to  the  securing  of  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  B.  L. 
or  B.  S.,  cannot  he  C|uestioned ; hut  there  is  yearly  arising  more  and  more 
of  a doubt  in  the  minds  of  students,  and  of  those  responsible  for  them, 
W'hether  or  not  the  average  collegian,  intending  ultimately  to  study  medicine, 
can  Ire  expected  to  or  afford  to  devote  the  required  time  and  money  to  the 
securing  of  an  academic  degree  rvhen  four  years  more  must  afterward  he 
.‘?pent  as  a professional  student.  Within  the  period  of  which  many  of  us 
are  familiar,  the  college  graduate  was  a doctor  of  medicine  and  ready  to 
begin  his  active  life-work  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four.  To-day  he  will  probably  he  from  two  to  four  years  older,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  he  can  properly  give  these  additional  years  unless  possessed 
of  somewhat  ample  means,  or  purposing  tO'  fit  himself  for  professorial  rather 
than  ordinary  professional  work.  Not  a few  of  our  higher-class  colleges 
are  so  arranging  a schedule  of  elective  studies  as  will  permit  of  the  taking 
of  the  first  (some  even  of  the  first  and  the  second)  courses  of  medical 
study  in  the  senior  or  junior  and  senior  years  of  college  life.  But  in  certain 
of  our  States  four  full  years  of  post  academic  collegiate  study  is  demanded 
of  those  who-  would  practice  their  limits,  and  modification  of  the  laws  regulat- 
ing the  practice  of  medicine  must  be  made  before  any  fusion  of  college  and 
medical  school  education  can  he  effected.  And  further,  if  the  last,  still  more 
the  last  two  years  of  academic  life,  are  devoted  to  strictly  technical  work, 
the  reality  wdll  be  largely  lost  of  the  true  collegiate  training  which  shall 
underlie  and  be  preparatory  to  any  line  of  study  in  after  life. 

The  reiterated  declaration  of  enthusiasts  and  fault-finders,  that  medical 
schools  were  turning  out  multitudes  of  ignorant  and  half-educated  doctors, 
a declaration  that  had  in  it  only  such  small  modicum  of  truth  as  to  afford 
it  a shadow  of  plausibility,  will,  it  is  tO'  he  feared,  give  place  to  the  sober, 
true  statement  that,  as  the  years  go  by,  fewer  and  fewer  college  graduates 
will  find  in  medicine  a proper  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  well-trained 
powers  of  study,  their  disci])lined  habits  of  observation,  their  developed 
logical  thought,  their  acquired  facility  of  expression.  Whatever  may  he 
gained  in  technical  skill,  it  will  he  a sad  day  for  Medicine  when  it  cease.s 
to  he  a learned  profession. 

One  thought  more  in  this  connection.  If  extensive  protracted  .study  is 
required  of  every  one  who  would  he  a doctor,  what  will  he  the  medical  care 
of  the  sick  and  injured  in  the  poorer,  sparsely  settled,  uneducated  sections  of 
our  country,  where  there  is  neither  agreeable  association  nor  pecuniary 
rewards  to  satisfy  in  any  degree  the  demands  of  one  who  has  spent  much 
time  and  money  in  preparation  for  practice?  Lhider  the  conditions  existing 
and  likely  to  exi.st  in  many  a place  west  and  south  (I  will  not  say  north 
and  east),  would  not  a doctor  of  the  old  type,  having  little  hook  knowledge. 
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yet  attentive,  watchful,  and  therefore  fairly  successful,  be  better  than  the 
“good  wives’  simples,”  or  the  patent  medicines  of  the  cross-roads  store? 

May  it  not  be  in  these  later  years  there  has  been  too  much  Law  mixed 
with  Medicine,  too  many  regulations  and  statutes?  Mig'ht  it  not  be  well 
to  let  the  community  at  large  ask  for  wdiat  it  would  have,  and  should  it 
not  be  reasonably  expected  tO'  be  somewhat  governed  in  matters  medical 
by  the  old  rule,  “caveat  emptor?” 

Under  the  new-  order  of  things,  undergraduate  training  in  a medical 
school  necessitates  a much  enlarged  teaching  force,  and  many  and  varied 
appliances  for  investigation,  demonstration  and  individual  work  on  the  part 
of  students.  How  must  Modern  Medicine  be  taught?  By  didactic  instruc- 
tion, by  recitations,  by  laboratory  work,  by  clinics  and  by  section  teaching 
in  hospital  and  dispensary.  From  far  and  wide  there  are  coming  protests 
against  didactic  lectures  and  declarations  of  their  want  of  value  in  the 
instruction  of  to-day.  That  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  Jefferson  do-  not 
believe  that  such  protests  are  well  based,  such  declarations  correct  and 
judicious,  is  indicated  by  the  spacious  and  comfortable  lecture  rooms  in  this 
new  building.  Didactic  lectures  in  the  past  have  been  of  two  kinds.  Of 
little  worth,  often  of  positive  injury,  have  been  those  monotonous  readings 
of  old  manuscripts,  those  parrot-like  repetitions  of  text-books,  those  ill- 
considered  dogmatic  assertions  accompanied  too  often  by  oratorical  flourishes, 
or  by  broad  stories  of  cases  and  experiences  unbecoming  the  professional 
dignity,  and  a poor  compliment,  even  positive  insult,  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  student.  Such  didactics  have  no  place  in  the  teaching  of  to-day.  But 
the  logical  condensed  presentation  in  lecture  form  of  the  wdsdom  of  the 
past,  the  science  of  the  present,  as  they  have  become  a part  of  the  accom- 
plished scholar,  the  Avell-trained  practitioner,  the  experienced  surgeon,  the 
dextrous  experimenter,  given  in  language  terse,  lucid,  graceful,  it  may  be — 
didactic  lectures  of  such  c|uality  are  far  more  impressive,  far  more  instructive, 
far  more  effective,  at  the  time  and  later,  than  the  study  of  any  or  of  many 
text-books.  But  this  just-mentioned  study  has  a place,  and  an  important  one, 
in  the  earlier  preparatory  teaching  in  each  department,  and  has  in  these  later 
years  been  given  proper  position  in  undergraduate  training,  from  which 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  removed.  Into  every  modern  scheme  of  teaching  the 
sciences,  laboratory  work  on  the  part  of  students  under  direction  of  skilled 
instructors  largely  enters,  and,  in  the  medical  school.  Anatomy,  normal  and 
pathological.  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Therapeutics,  Pharmacy,  are  studied 
wdth  lens  or  test  tube,  or  experiments  upon  animals,  wdth  resulting  accjuisition 
of  knowdedge  of  structure  and  of  the  changes  produced  by  substances  from 
wdthout;  yet  more  of  the  power  to  see,  to  infer,  to  reason,  to  anticipate. 
What,  above  everything  else,  the  student  needs  tO'  acquire  is  accuracy — ac- 
curacy of  observation,  accuracy  of  comprehension,  accuracy  of  expression; 
and  laboratory  training  largely  conduces  to  such  acquisition.  But  to  possess 
the  necessary  appliances  for  the  just-mentioned  varieties  of  Avork-room  in- 
struction, there  must  be  liberal  expenditure  for  place  and  apparatus.  The 
day  has  gone  by  when  a room,  a table  and  a chair,  constituted  the  equipment 
of  a medical  college.  From  the  impossibility  of  securing  buildings,  hospitals. 
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apparatus,  teachers  such  as  are  even  now  being  demanded,  and  will  be  yet 
more,  wall  come,  it  is  very  likely,  the  spontaneous  elimination  of  those  weaker 
medical  schools  in  our  country  wdiich,  however  it  may  have  been  in  the 
past  or  may  be  in  the  present,  wall  in  the  future  have  no  reason  for  ex- 
istence. 

Essential  as  are  didactic  and  laboratory  instruction,  clinical  training  at 
the  proper  time  and  due  amount  is  yet  more  so,  familiarizing  the  student, 
as  it  does,  with  the  practical  work  of  professional  life.  Even  though  such 
teaching  be,  as  of  nece.ssity  it  must  at  times,  in  a measure  didactic  rather 
than  demonstrative,  it  is  at  once  attractive  and  instructive,  and,  by  the  com- 
bination of  what  is  said  and  wdiat  is  shown,  lasting  impressions  are  made 
upon  the  student's  mind,  ^^'hen,  because  of  the  size  of  the  clas.ses  and 
fewness  of  patients,  amphitheatre  clinics  only  can  lie  held,  their  real  value 
may  be  questioned;  but  when,  and  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  bring  the 
student  beside  the  bed  or  the  operating  table  to  permit  him  to  use  eye,  ear 
and  finger,  in  actually  learning  for  himself  the  morbid  conditions  present, 
the  benefit  he  can  derive  from  such  training  cannot  be  overestimated.  Just 
here  is  the  great  advantage  of  the  college  hospital  and  dispensary,  with 
a wealth  of  material  that  can  be  carefully,  thoroughly,  scientifically  utilized. 

Beyond  all  question,  hospitals  and  dispensaries  have  been  multiplied 
to  a degree  far  in  excess  of  wdiat  is  required  and  wdiat  is  best — best  for 
the  community,  best  for  patients,  best  for  doctors.  The  subject  of  gratui- 
tous and  semi-gratuitous  care  of  tbe  sick  and  injured  is  many-sided,  and 
too  wide  for  present  consideration;  but,  it  seems  to  me,  every  patient  sup- 
]iorted  at  public  expense  and  treated  wdthout  cost,  should  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction,  if  such  use  is  thought  desirable  and  wall  not  endanger  life. 

The  students  of  to-day  in  colleges  like  this,  in  their  opportunities  to  do 
work,  a few  at  a time,  in  hospital  ward  and  dispensary  room,  studying  case 
after  case  of  general  and  special  disease  and  injury,  have  an  enormous 
advantage  over  those  in  earlier  days,  wdio  were  not  and  could  not  be  brought 
in  close  relation  with  patients ; wdio.se  first  real  knowdedge  of  the  rose  spot, 
the  fracture  crepitus,  the  feel  of  the  foetal  head,  w-as  acquired  only  wdien 
the  re.sponsibilities  of  attendance  were  resting  wdth  almost  crushing  w'eight 
upon  the  young  doctor.  The  ideal  clinical  in.struction,  an  ideal  being  rapidly 
realized  in  not  a few?  of  our  colleges,  is  that  in  wdiich  every  student  .shall  he 
practically  trained  in  the  details  of  the  examination  of  the  sick  and  injured. 
But  never,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  such  training  be  bad  at  the  cost  of  human 
suffering,  still  more  of  human  life.  Rudene.ss  and  coarseness,  and  unkind- 
ness to  the  poor  and  wa'etched,  have  no  place  in  the  teaching  of  Medicine 
in  America. 

You  gentlemen  of  the  classes  now^  assembled  wall,  T am  sure,  place  high 
estimate  upon  the  conveniences  for  study  here  and  now'  afforded  you  through 
the  enlightened  generosity  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Trustees  and 
Eaculty  of  the  College.  Your  opportunities  are  great  ; see  to  it  that  you  learn 
both  much  and  many  things.  Remember,  to  w'hom  much  is  given,  of  him 
much  wall  be  required.  The  older  men  of  Jefferson  look  to  you  and  your 
successors  to  advance  its  honors  and  its  dignities,  to  serve  well  in  wdiatever 
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station  you  may  be  placed.  For  three-cpiarters  of  a century  Jefferson  train- 
ing' has  profoundly  influenced  American  Medicine.  You  are  to  continue- 
the  work.  By  life  and  labor,  by  tongue  and  band  and  pen,  you  are  to  benefit 
the  world,  to  honor  the  profession. 

The  Alumni  scattered  far  and  wide,  in  highland  and  lowland  and  isles 
of  the  sea,  with  heartfelt  gratitude  for  lessons  of  wisdom  learned  at  that  old 
building,  now  a thing  of  the  past,  rejoicing  in  the  present,  sure  of  that 
greater  yet  to  come,  are  largely  with  us  in  spirit  to-night.  With  familiar 
faces  before  us  of  the  honored  ones  long  gone,  in  our  ears  many  a well  re- 
membered voice  to  be  heard  no  more,  there  is  something  of  sadness  in  the 
heart  as  we  realize  that  old  things  have  passed  away;  but  with  it  full  assur- 
ance of  the  future. 

The  earnest  wish  of  each  loyal  son  for  the  College,  ever  young,  is  and 
will  be,  “Floreai  Sempiternum.” 


THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  PREPARATORY  TO  MEDICINE. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  an  address  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  March  13,  1900,  by  Martin  B.  Tinker, 
B.  Sc.,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Surgery  and  of 
Anatomy,  Jefferson  Medical  College: 

As  competition  grows  sharper  in  professional  as  well  as  in  business  ca- 
reers, the  great  importance  of  suitable  preparation  for  one’s  life-work  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  thoroughly  appreciated.  When  you  have  entered  tlie 
practice  of  medicine,  your  advice  will  be  frec|uently  asked  as  regards  the  best 
preparation  for  medical  study.  Answers  to  such  incjuiries  deserve  thoughtful 
consideration,  for  much  of  man’s  success  depends  on  careful  preparation. 
The  first  question  to  be  considered  is  : Should  the  preparation  of  a man  about 
to  enter  the  medical  profession  differ  from  that  of  the  man  entering  any  other 
of  the  learned  professions  ? It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  several  good  reasons 
why  it  should.  The  physician  deals  with  natural  phenomena — with  facts 
gained  by  the  use  of  his  fingers,  eyes  and  ears.  He  has  to  estimate  compara- 
tive value  of  such  facts  ; he  is  obliged  to  learn  to  reason  from  observation,  and 
to  draw  accurate  conclusions.  Moreover,  much  depends  on  his  dexterity  in 
a great  deal  of  his  work  ; on  the  art,  as  distinguished  from  the  science,  of 
medicine.  It  is  easily  seen  that,  for  such  a career,  different  qualities  of  mind 
are  needed,  and  a different  training  for  the  faculties  is  requisite,  than  in  the 
professions  of  law,  teaching,  theology,  etc.,  for  the  lawyer  and  minister  deal 
mainly  with  printed  facts  and  abstract  processes  of  reasoning;  with  state- 
ments of  books,  and  not  with  facts  gained  by  using  their  senses.  What 
studies,  then,  constitute  the  most  suitable  preparation  for  the  physician?  We 
may  divide  such  studies  into  those  which  absolutely  must  follow  and  those 
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whidi  it  is  desiraljle  to  take  up.  We  will  take  it  for  granted  that  our  student 
already  possesses  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  a common  school  education. 
1 hen,  in  the  first  place,  he  should  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  English. 
I think  you  will  all  agree  that  every  educated  professional  man  .should  have 
a sufficient  command  of  his  native  tongue  to  be  able  to  express  his  thoughts 
fully,  clearly,  forcefully  and  correctly,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  he 
should  know  something  of  its  splendid  literature.  The  physician  should  Ije 
able  to  command  the  attention  and  respect  of  the  members  of  his  own  pro- 
fession and  of  the  public,  when  he  feels  called  upon  to  present  his  views  before 
them;  he  should  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  societies  and  other 
professional  meetings,  and  to  put  his  thoughts  in  suitable  form  for  publication 
in  the  journals  of  his  profession.  Again,  it  is  the  physician’s  duty  to  report 
interesting  and  important  observations  and  discoveries  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow  practitioners,  and  it  is  desirable  that  he  shall  be  able  to  record  the  re- 
sults of  his  experience  and  use  his  influence  to  bring  about  reforms.  No  one 
knows  as  well  as  the  physician  the  evils  of  crowded  tenements,  careless  sew- 
age, imperfect  ventilation,  a contaminated  water  supply,  and  the  recp.iirements 
of  the  hygiene  of  the  school,  the  work  room  and  the  home.  Every  public- 
spirited  physician  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  use  his  influence  toward  improving 
such  conditions,  as  well  as  in  contending  against  the  foolish  opposition  which 
is  often  made  to  vaccination,  dissection,  vivisection,  and  other  means  of  gain- 
ing important  knowledge  for  the  advancement  of  medical  science.  To  ac- 
quire such  power  of  persuasive  writing  and  speaking  necessitates  thorougli 
early  training  and  practice  under  the  guidance  of  competent  teachers.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language  I should  consider  the  fir.st  and 
most  important  study  to  be  mastered  in  preparing  for  the  medical  profession. 

Probaldy  of  next  importance  is  some  training  and  study  in  the  natural 
sciences ; the  student  should  learn  science,  not  from  text -book  recitation,  not 
from  listening  to  lectures  by  men  whO'  are  not  investigators  and  know  little, 
if  anything,  of  the  practical  methods  of  science;  neither  can  he  expect  to  gain 
the  necessary  knowledge  by  listening  to  brilliant  lectures  and  witne.ssing 
showy  experiments,  by  ever  so  skillful  and  learned  professors.  The  student 
himself  must  weigh,  measure,  touch,  .scrutinize,  analyze  and  dissect,  in  order 
to  train  his  own  senses  and  his  own  judgment  effectively.  Eor  this  kind  of 
instruction,  instruments,  a])paratus,  materials  and  laboratories  are  needed. 
Well  equipped  laboratories  and  expensive  laboratories  are  by  no  means  synon- 
ymous terms;  indeed,  many  laboratories  with  very  modest  equipments  are 
doing  far  better  work  than  more  expensive  institutions.  But  the  most  im- 
portant essential  is  a thoroughly  trained,  enthusiastic  laboratory  instructr)r. 
who  has  the  power  of  imparting  knowledge.  The  student  who  enters  the 
study  of  medicine  after  a thorough  course  of  study,  including  efficient  labora- 
tory work  in  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy, 
already  bas  a training  of  his  powers  of  observaticMi  and  judgment  that  is 
certain  to  give  him  a great  advantage  over  his  fellow  student  who  has  not 
had  such  previous  training.  The  ability  to  observe  accurately  and  to  draw 
conclusions  from  sucb  observations  seems  to  me  .so  ini])ortant,  that  T should 
consider  any  course  of  study  preparatory  to  medicine  decidedly  deficient 
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which  did  not  include  a \'ery  large  amount  of  such  thorough,  practical,  scien- 
tific study. 

Perhaps  the  modern  languages  should  occupy  the  next  place  in  our  list 
of  subjects  essential  to  the  adecjuate  preparation  for  medieal  stud}\  The  large 
and  splendid  literature  of  the  French  and  German  languages  will  prove  a 
source  of  delight  to  any  who  will  devote  careful  study  to  acquiring  these  lan- 
guages thoroughly.  A eertain  knowledge  of  the  spoken  languages  is  desira- 
ble, and  very  often  useful  to  physicians,  but  the  greatest  value  of  these  two 
great  modern  languages  for  physieians  lies,  not  in  their  general  literature, 
or  the  practical  use  to  which  they  may  he  turned  in  traveling,  or  in  eonvers- 
ing  with  patients,  hut  in  the  great  amount  of  highly  important  work  which  is 
constantly  being  done  by  French  and  German  investigators  and  clinicians. 
The  value  of  German  and  Freneh  seientific  writings  is  so  great  that  no  one 
can  claim  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  wdro  is  unable  to  read  in  the  original 
articles  written  in  these  two  languages.  It  is  true  that  the  most  important  pa- 
pers are  usually  translated  into  Fnglish ; but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and. 
moreover,  translations  are  apt  tO’  appear  at  a comparatively  late  date,  and  are 
often  imperfectly  done.  Scholars  in  every  branch  of  scientific  learning  admit 
that  French  and  German  are  absolutely  indispensable. 

At  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  is  desira- 
ble, especially  of  Latin ; but  it  can  bardly  be  maintained  that  study  of  the  class- 
ics is  by  any  means  so  essential  as  the  studies  already  mentioned.  The  large 
claims  which  were  formerly  made  as  to  the  value  of  these  studies  are  now 
cjuestioned  by  nearly  all  prominent  educators.  It  bas  been  maintained  by 
some  that  a study  of  Latin  and  Greek  was  the  best  means  of  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  English,  but  it  is  a well  known  fact  that  many  highly 
successful  writers  and  speakers  have  had  no  acquaintance  with  these  lan- 
guages in  the  original.  The  incorrect  use  of  such  common  words  as  would 
and  should,  can  and  may;  the  disconnected  writing  and  imperfect  punctua- 
tion of  many  graduates  of  classical  courses,  makes  it  evident  that,  however 
efficient  the  ancient  languages  may  he  in  some  cases  in  training  one  to  use 
the  English  language,  they  sometimes  fail  to  accomplish  this  end.  There 
is  much  that  is  fine  in  classical  literature,  but  it  is  exceptional  to  find  a col- 
lege graduate  avIio  has  entered  into  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  with  en- 
thusiasm sufficient  to  enable  him  to  learn  more  from  the  original  than  from 
English  notes  and  translations.  I am  glad  to  say  that  I do  not  speak  thus 
of  the  ancient  languages  Irecause  I am  entirely  lacking  in  knowledge  of  them. 
Many  persons  still  advise  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  for  mental  dis- 
cipline to  be  obtained  from  such  study,  hut  it  is  doubtful  how  much  mental 
discipline  the  average,  careless,  lazy  and  indifferent  boy  gets  from  such  study. 
It  seems  much  more  likely  that  a hoy  who  dislikes  Latin  intensely,  and  who 
has  a natural  bent  for  the  sciences,  will  gain  more  discipline  from  studying 
the  subject  of  his  choice.  It  is  very  desirable,  however,  that  the  medical 
student  .should  have  sufficient  command  of  Latin  and  Greek  to  enable  him  to 
appreciate  the  full  meaning  of  words  derived  from  these  languages,  and  so 
that  he  can  write  prescriptions  with  a rea.sonahle  degree  of  accuracy.  Most 
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students  should  be  able  to  acquire  this  knoAvledge  in  three  or  four  years’  study 
in  preparatory  school,  leaving  the  college  course  free  for  other  study.  En- 
tirely too  much  time  has  been  devoted  in  the  past  to  dead  languages  and  math- 
ematics. Practice  in  dissecting  Latin  and  Greek  sentences  is  far  less  likely 
to  be  of  use  to  the  medical  student  than  practice  in  dissecting  vertebrate 
animals. 

The  higher  mathematics  have  undoubtedly  considerable  value  as  dis- 
ciplinary studies,  but  they  are  not  essential  for  the  student  who  intends  to 
enter  the  medical  profession. 

The  study  of  logic,  ethics,  and  metaphysics  has  engaged  the  best  energies 
of  many  of  the  wisest  men  of  all  nations  that  the  world  has  produced,  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  thought  has  profoundly  influenced  the  world’s 
past  progress.  No  man  can  claim  tO'  be  thoroughly  educated  whO'  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  these  subjects.  Psychology  may  also  claim  attention,  not  merely 
because  it  is  of  interest  to  study  our  mental  states,  our  will,  our  emotions, 
sensations,  and  reasoning,  but  from  the  important  influence  which  mental 
conditions  have  upon  disease,  and  particularly  nervous  and  mental  diseases. 

The  study  of  history  is  also  of  great  value  for  the  educated  man.  No 
study  can  do  more  to  broaden  the  intellectual  and  moral  horizon  than  the 
study  of  the  great  and  noble  achievements  of  the  past,  the  rewards  of  na- 
tional honor,  and  the  dangers  of  natural  failings,  weaknesses  and  sins.  If 
any  study  has  just  claim  to  be  called  one  of  the  humanities,  this  study  of  the 
records  of  the  human  race  should  be  certainly  entitled  to  it. 

Political  economy  deals  with  social,  industrial  and  political  problems 
ai30ut  which  eveiy  educated  man  should  be  informed,  and  this  is  specially  de- 
sirable for  citizens  of  a republic.  Many  of  its  problems  are  directly  or  indi- 
rectly connected  with  medicine,  and  every  man  intending  to  study  medicine 
would  do  well  to  include  economics  in  his  list  of  studies. 

.There  are  many  other  studies  which  justly  claim  a place  in  the  prelimi- 
nary education  of  the  physician,  and  the  exacting  demands  of  medical  science 
require  so  much  of  time  and  energy  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  gain 
even  a smattering  of  many  subjects  of  general  knowledge  if  he  hopes  to  become 
efficient  in  the  absolute  essentials  of  his  professional  training.  The  study  of 
English,  the  natural  sciences  and  the  modern  languages  seem  to  have  first 
claim  to  our  time  and  attention.  With  these  fundamental  branches  every 
physician  must  be  familiar  if  he  hopes  to  progress  toward  the  highest  success 
in  his  profession.  Among  the  studies  which  he  ought  to  know  more  or  less 
thoroughly  have  been  mentioned  history,  political  economy,  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, higher  mathematics,  and  philo.sophy,  psychology,  logic  and  meta- 
physics. 

The  acquisition  of  even  this  comparatively  small  number  of  branches  will 
require  a large  amount  of  time,  and  it  is  an  important  consideration  when 
such  preliminary  education  should  begin.  This  is  a difficult  question  to  set- 
tle. It  is  undoubtedly  essential,  in  order  that  the  student  acquire  the  true 
scientific  s])irit,  that  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  be  begun  at  a compara- 
tively early  age.  The  languages  are  also  much  more  ea.sily  and  thoroughly  ac- 
quired at  an  early  age.  Hence  it  seems  that  these  hranches,  with  the  other  ordi- 
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nary  subjects  of  general  education,  should  be  taken  up  in  schools  preparatory 
to  college,  and  should  occupy  a very  considerable  part  of  the  time  in  college. 
A study  of  philosophy,  economics  and  broader  training  in  history  would  be 
probably  better  postponed  until  the  latter  part  of  the  college  course.  Although 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  an  adecjuate  knowledge  of  the  branches  mentioned 
without  a college  or  university  course,  in  this  country  at  least,  it  would  be 
undoulitedly  best  obtained  in  some  well-ecjuipped  college  or  university.  Such 
a course  is  desirable,  not  only  because  of  the  training  in  the  branches  men- 
tioned ; besides  this,  it  teaches  the  student  to  understand  men.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  profession  in  which  the  personal  equation  counts  for  more  than  in  the 
medical  profession.  The  physician  deals  not  with  natural  phenomena  of  in- 
animate matter  as  in  physics  and  chemistry;  every  diseased  condition  which 
comes  under  his  notice  is  influenced  by  the  personality  of  the  patient;  different 
individuals  differ  as  much  in  mental  and  bodily  characteristics  as  in  form  and 
features,  and  these  characteristics  decidedly  influence  their  condition  in  both 
health  and  disease.  College  life  is  a splendid  school  for  acquiring  a knowl- 
edge of  character.  There  one  meets  the  brightest  and  best  men  from  dif- 
ferent sections  of  their  own  country,  and  perhaps  from  foreign  countries; 
men  who  have  been  brought  up  with  greatest  possible  differences  in  environ- 
ment, ideals,  aims  and  benefits,  and  with  the  most  varied  natural  gifts  and 
prospects  in  life.  Another  most  valuable  and  important  consideration  is  the 
inspiration  which  the  college  student  gains  from  his  profession.  The  college 
is  poor  indeed  that  has  not  among  its  faculty  a number  of  men  that  furnish 
hright  examples  of  what  an  unselfish,  earnest,  helpful  life  can  accomplish  in 
aiding,  encouraging,  stimulating  and  uplifting  others.  Many  a college  grad- 
uate owes  his  success  and  ideals  in  later  life  in  no  small  part  to  the  influence 
of  his  instructors.  Nowhere  is  one  so  likely  to  meet  men  of  mature  judg- 
ment and  of  lives  of  the  truest  and  highest  character.  I believe  that  few 
men  pass  through  a college  course  without  getting  something  of  the  inspira- 
tion and  stimulus  which  comes  from  contact  with  such  men.  A course  at  any 
good  college  or  university,  regardless  of  what  special  studies  are  taken,  is 
almost  certain  to  be  helpful  in  the  ways  just  mentioned. 

If  the  student  has  had  the  proper  advantages,  and  has  made  good  use  of 
them,  he  will  l>e  fairly  prepared  to  enter  his  college  course  by  the  time  he  is 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  numerous  examples  prove  that  it  is  possible  that  he 
shall  enter  college,  as  in  most  foreign  countries,  a year  or  even  two  }^ears 
earlier  without  loss  in  thoroughness  of  preparation.  As  most  college  courses 
are  now  arranged,  this  will  leave  him  eight  years  more  of  solid  study  before 
graduating  in  medicine.  The  arrangement  which  now  exists  in  some  medical 
schools  by  which  college  graduates  who  have  taken  certain  sciences  are  ex- 
cused from  the  first  year  of  their  medical  study  reduces  the  time  of  study  to 
seven  years.  This  is  highly  desirable,  and  we  may  hope  that  some  arrange- 
ment will  soon  be  made  by  which  the  two  courses  may  be  covered  regularly 
in  this  time,  for,  if  the  student  devotes  a year  or  more  to  hospital  practice, 
he  Avill  even  then  be  later  in  getting  into  practice  than  might  be  wished,  and 
considerably  later  than  is  the  rule  in  most  European  countries.  Let  us  hope 
that  either  the  literary  colleges  will  soon  reduce  their  course  for  a degree  to 
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three  years,  or  that  all  literary  colleges  and  scientific  schools  will  furnish  the 
better  facilities  for  scientific  study  which  are  now  to  be  found  in  only  the 
best  institutions,  and  which  are  essential  to  make  the  courses  in  sciences  of 
colleges  the  real  ecjui valent  of  similar  courses  in  the  best  medical  schools. 

This,  then,  is  something  of  the  ideal  education  to  which  the  student  of  the 
future  should  look  forward.  It  is  a course  expensive  in  time  and  money, 
yet  the  cost  of  such  an  education  need  not  debar  any  earnest,  persevering- 
student  from  a thorough  education.  Every  college  graduate  knows  men  who 
have  earned  every  dollar  of  the  cost  of  their  education  by  their  own  unaided 
efforts.  Any  education  wonth  having  means  hard,  persistent,  earnest  study, 
whether  by  the  wealthy  or  poor  student,  but  it  is  well  worth  the  having,  and 
any  man  who  has  such  thorough  training  may  be  certain  of  a reasonalrle 
measure  of  success. 

I make  no  claims  to  originality  in  the  suggestions  which  I have  brought 
before  you.  Such  a course  of  study  preparatory  to  medicine,  with  some  un- 
important variations,  is  now  a part  of  the  regular  curriculum  of  a number  of 
our  colleges  and  universities,  and  in  many  others  such  a course  may  be  easily 
arranged  by  a wise  selection  of  elective  studies.  What  I would  like  to  specially 
emphasize  is,  not  that  every  student  should  follow  an  absolutely  fixed  course 
of  study,  but  that  he  should  take  some  thorough  course  of  preparatory  study, 
and  that  the  general  trend  of  such  studies  should  be  along  those  lines  which 
will  help  him  in  his  career.  The  importance  of  this  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. The  lack  of  adequate  training  is  the  greatest  weakness  in  the  pre.sent 
system  of  American  medical  education.  According  to  the  bulletin  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  Professional  Education,  there  are 
156  medical  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  of  this  numl)er  only  thirteen  re- 
quire as  much  as  a high  school  course  of  study  for  entrance.  As  college 
graduates  who  appreciate  the  value  of  a lilreral  training,  I urge  you,  when  you 
enter  the  medical  profession,  to  use  your  influence  to  promote  the  adoption 
of  higher  standards  in  niedical  education. 


THE  MISSION  OF  A MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  following  address  was  delivered  at  the  Seventy-sixth  Commence- 
ment of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  on  May  15,  1901,  by 
William  W.  Keen,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  (Hon.),  Professor  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

Mr.  President:  Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class:  Twelve  years  ago 

I had  the  honor  of  delivering  the  introductory  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  I took  as  my  topic  the  “New  Era 
in  Medicine,  and  Its  Demands  Upon  the  Profession  and  the  College.”  In 
it  I pointed  out  the  demands  which  the  New  Era  in  Medicine  made  on  our 
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Medical  Colleges.  To-day  I propose  to  supplement  that  address  by  consider- 
ing an  allied  topic,  “The  Mission  of  a IN'Iedical  College.’’ 

A mission  is  defined  as  “that  with  wdiich  a messenger  or  agent  is 
charged,’’  and  I find  in  ATl)Ster  an  apt  illustrative  cpiotation  from  Milton  : 

“ How  to  begin,  how  to  accomplish  best, 

His  end  of  being  on  earth  and  mission  high.” 

There  are  missions  for  individuals,  as  for  Columbus,  Washington,  and 
Lincoln;  and  in  Medicine  for  a Vesalius,  a Jenner  and  a Lister.  There  are 
missions  for  nations,  as  for  the  Hebrews  in  religion,  the  Greeks  in  art,  the 
Romans  in  law,  England  and  America  in  civil  and  religious  liberty.  But 
there  are  also  missions  for  institutions,  especiall}^  for  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, such  as  the  Universities  of  Bologna,  of  Oxford,  Edinburgh,  Harvard, 
etc.  Has  not  the  Medical  College  a mission;  if  so,  what  is  its  nature,  and  how 
is  it  being  accomplished? 

The  mission  of  institutions  of  learning,  among  which  may  be  classed 
the  medical  school,  is  threefold.  First  and  foremost,  the  development  of  the 
character  of  its  students;  secondly,  the  education  of  its  students,  and,  thirdly, 
the  encouragement  of  original  research. 

First.  The  development  of  character,  that  is,  “the  sum  of  the  moral 
and  mental  equalities  which  distinguish  an  individual  viewed  as  a homogeneous 
whole.’’  The  school  which  instructs  the  intellect,  bnt  does  not  develop  the 
moral  character  of  its  students,  fails  in  its  most  imqx)rtant  duty.  “Intellect 
alone  is  cold,  heartless  and  selfish ; it  must  be  lighted  up  by  moral  and  sqfiritnal 
principles  to  reveal  its  beauty  or  fulfill  its  high  mission.’’ 

Character  is  partly  the  result  of  heredity  and  of  environment.  Those 
who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  parents  to  whom  they  can  look  up  with 
reverence,  even  after  they  have  passed  away,  are  most  hapq>y.  They  have 
had  a training  which  nothing  else  can  sui:)plement.  The  environment  which 
they  had  at  home,  and  the  subtle  influences  of  the  family  life,  will  influence 
their  whole  subsequent  career.  Tbe  preliminary  education  which  they  have 
had,  the  qDhysical  health  with  which  they  have  been  endowed,  the  mental 
stimulus  that  they  have  received  from  their  parents,  all  these  count  for  much. 
Then  there  are  undoubtedly  individual  differences,  for  example:  The  sloth- 

ful, the  viciotis,  the  brave,  intelligent,  hard  working  and  virtuous.  It  would 
be  a trite  saying  to-  assert  that  the  last  are  those  who  will  win  prizes  in  the 
struggle  of  life. 

Bnt  when  a young  man  has  left  his  home  and  enters  the  medical  school, 
he  comes  under  a different  set  of  influences,  j:>artly  from  his  fellow  students, 
but  chiefly  from  his  teachers.  He  is  moved  by  their  examqde,  observes  their 
industry,  acknowledges  their  ability,  and  recognizes  their  success  in  life  as 
due  to  a sturdy  character  which  in  turn  develops  the  character  of  the  student. 
The  college  is  a center  for  those  projectile  moral  forces  which,  once  set  in 
action,  prolong  their  efforts  for  many  years  afterward  in  wellnigh  every 
student.  We  can  qioint,  for  exam])le,  in  this  school,  to  the  splendid  and  force- 
ful lives  of  a McClellan,  a Dunglison,  a Gross,  a Pancoast  and  a Da  Costa, 
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whose  influence  on  the  character  of  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  men 
all  over  the  world  tells  for  the  best  and  highest  ideals  in  medicine. 

Not  that  which  one  learns  in  a medical  school  or  any  other  educational 
institution  is  of  the  most  value.  The  methods  he  learns,  rather  than  the  facts 
which  he  acquires;  the  high  ideals  which  are  instilled  into  him,  rather  than 
the  low  cravings  for  a mere  sordid  success — these  are  the  things  which  are 
of  value,  and  develop  most  the  character.  To  do  one’s  level  best  every  day, 
with  every  patient,  and  in  many  cases  without  hope  of  fee  or  reward  save  the 
sense  of  duty  done,  the  inspiring  influence  of  success  in  the  constant  and  irre- 
pressible conflict  between  good  and  evil,  life  and  death,  this  is  what  is  of  more 
value  to  the  student  of  this  and  every  other  college  than  the  mere  information 
which  he  has  acquired.  It  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  occupy  a conspicuous 
place,  but  every  one  of  you  in  your  sphere,  humhle  though  it  may  be,  can  do 
your  daily  duty  faithfully  and  truly,  and  if  you  do  this,  if  you  develop  a high 
and  noble  character,  even  though  your  sphere  is  humble,  when  you  lay  down 
life’s  burdens  the  Great  Master  may  well  say  to  you,  “Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant.”  Character  depends  not  on  the  sphere,  but  on  the  person, 
not  on  the  greatness  of  the  opportunit}^  but  on  how  opportunity  is  met.  Let 
me  quote  a portion  of  the  justly  celebrated  oath  of  Hippocrates  to  show  you 
away  back  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era  how  well  the  Father 
of  Medicine  met  his  opportunity  and  set  us  an  example  we  well  may  follow : 
I will  “reckon  him  who  taught  me  this  Art  equally  dear  to  me  as  my 
parents,  to  share  my  substance  with  him,  and  relieve  his  necessities  if  re- 
quired ; to  look  upon  his  offspring  on  the  same  footing  as  my  own  brothers, 
and  to  teach  them  this  Art,  if  they  shall  wish  to  learn  it,  without  fee  or  stip- 
ulation; and  that  by  precept,  lecture,  and  every  other  mode  of  instruction, 
I will  impart  a knowledge  of  the  Art  to  my  own  sons,  and  those  of  my  teach- 
ers, and  to  disciples  bound  by  a stipulation  and  oath  according  to  the  law  of 
medicine,  but  to  none  others.  I will  follow  that  system  of  regimen  which, 
according  to  my  ability  and  judgment,  I consider  for  the  benefit  of  my  pa- 
tients, and  abstain  from  whatever  is  deleterious  and  mischievous.  I will  give 
no  deadly  medicine  to  anyone  if  asked,  nor  suggest  any  such  coun.sel.  * * 

With  purity  and  holiness  I Avill  pass  my  life  and  practice  my 

Art.  * * * whatever  house  I enter,  I will  go  into  them 

for  the  benefit  of  the  sick,  and  will  abstain  from  every  volun- 
tary act  of  mischief  and  corruption.  * * * Whatever,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  professional  practice,  or  not  in  connection  with  it,  I 

see  or  hear,  in  the  life  of  men,  which  ought  not  to  be  spoken  of  abroad,  I will 
not  divulge,  as  reckoning  that  all  such  should  be  kept  secret.  While  I con- 
tinue to  keep  this  oath  unviolated,  may  it  be  granted  to  me  to  enjoy  life  and 
the  practice  of  the  Art,  respected  by  all  men,  in  all  times ! But  should  I tres- 
pass and  violate  this  oath,  may  the  reverse  be  my  lot!” 

The  second  mission  of  a medical  school  is  education.  In  the  address 
already  alluded  to,  I pointed  out  in  considerable  detail  the  enormous  and 

rapid  strides  which  had  been  made  in  medical  education  in  the  last  thirty 

years.  It  is  especially  gratifying  that  the  progress  made  has  not  been  only 
in  medicine  pro]ier,  l)ut  largely  in  the  preliminary  education  which  is  re- 
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quired  of  medical  students  of  to-day.  The  better  educated  men  you  are  at 
starting,  the  better  educated  men  you  will  he  at  the  finish,  and,  as  a rule,  the 
greater  your  success.  But,  along  with  this  better  preliminary  education,  in 
order  to  meet  the  enormousl}"  increased  demands  of  a modern  medical  edu- 
cation, a college  must  furnish  facilities  which  were  not  in  existence  thirty 
years  ago,  but  are  absolutely  indispensable  now.  Let  us  see  how  the  demand 
has  been  met. 

The  former  methods  were  limited  to  lectures  and  text  books.  The  spoken 
word,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Fresh  from  his  everyday 
contact  with  disease  and  death,  an  impressive,  ardent  lecturer  exerts  en- 
thusiasm and  stamps  his  ideas  on  his  students.  But  this  alone  is  quite  in- 
sufficient for  our  purpose.  It  must  be  supplemented  by  your  text  books.  In 
them  is  garnered  the  knowledge  of  the  past  and  the  present.  This  is  indis- 
pensable as  a starting  point.  As  there  were  brave  men  before  x\gamemnon, 
so  were  there  great  surgeons  before  Gross.  They  were  men  with  few  of  our 
artificial  helps,  but  they  had  eyes,  and  ears,  and  fingers,  to  observe  with,  and 
common  sense  and  sharp  intellects  to  utilize  their  stores  of  accumulated  facts. 

But  the  knowledge  of  other  men,  which  one  reads  about,  is  with  diffi- 
culty made  part  and  parcel  of  our  intellectual  hone  and  muscle.  We  must  do 
more  than  this.  We  must  develop  individual  observation  and  individual 
knowledge.  This  is  done  in  the  medical  school  in  two-  ways  relatively  new. 

The  most  striking  change  in  modern  medical  education  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  laboratory.  There  the  medical  student  has  his  powers  of  obser- 
vation developed  by  his  teachers  in  approved  directions,  and  trained  and  filed 
to  a fineness  by  careful  personal  investigation.  There  he  learns  not  what 
others  have  done,  but  what  he  himself  has  done,  and  sees  the  results  that  he 
himself  has  accomplished.  Yet,  when  I began  the  study  of  medicine  in  i860, 
there  was  absolutely  no  laboratory  connected  with  the  Jefferson,  or  any  other 
medical  college,  with  the  exception  of  the  dissecting  room,  that  is  the  labo- 
ratory of  anatomy.  Now  we  have  eleven  laboratories,  through  each  of  which 
every  student  passes  and  there  learns  to  observe  for  himself  and  think  for 
himself.  That  was  a very  brief  but  pregnant  reply  of  Huxley  to  a ciuerulous 
correspondent,  a reply  which  epitomizes  the  value  of  knowledge  acquired 
for  one’s  self  by  actual  personal  investigation:  “Take  a cockroach  and  dis- 

sect it.” 

The  other  relatively  new  method  is  the  clinical ; that  is  to  say,  each  indi- 
vidual student  is  not  taught,  as  formerly,  only  didactically  the  symptoms  of 
disease  which  he  must  memorize,  and  the  treatment  which,  very  likely,  he 
will  forget;  but  in  small  ward  cases  he  is  made  to  examine  as  many  patients 
as  possible  for  himself,  to  elicit  the  family  and  the  personal  history,  institute 
a physical  examination,  percuss,  auscult,  palpate,  and  by  the  most  approved 
clinical  methods  discover  the  nature  of  the  existing  ailment,  understand  its 
pathology,  comprehend  its  symptoms,  and  suggest  the  proper  treatment,  all 
hv  the  exercise  of  his  own  brains.  Contrasting  the  exclusively  didactic  meth- 
ods when  I was  a student  with  those  of  to-day,  which  are  so  personal  and 
individual,  the  difference  is  almost  that  o-f  darkness  and  of  light.  Surely, 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  which  has  tripled  the  length  of  its  course  of 
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instruction,  and  c|uaclrup]ed  the  means  and  the  thoroughness  of  instruction, 
is  fulfilling  its  mission. 

Yet  any  medical  school  which  is  content  with  its  present  methods  of  ful- 
filling its  mission  has  at  once  fallen  from  its  high  estate.  If  it  does  not  ad- 
vance to  newer  methods,  to  l)etter  methods,  to  more  exact  methods,  it  is 
left  hehind  in  the  march  of  progress.  The  whole  history  of  the  wellnigh  four- 
score years  that  the  Jeffer.son  Medical  College  has  existed,  shows  that  it  has 
constantly  made  progress  to  these  better  and  better  methods.  That  the  next 
half  century  will  witness  a still  greater  progress  who  can  doubt? 

The  third  mission  of  a medical  college  is  to  encourage  original  research, 
'reaching  existing  knowledge  is  very  well,  and,  for  the  student,  is  the  chief 
end  or  final  cause  for  which  a medical  college  exists.  But  the  medical  school 
owe's  a duty  to  the  profession,  to  the  public,  and  to  the  cause  of  science.  This 
duty  is  constantly  to  add  to  our  present  knowledge,  to  solve  the  riddles  of 
disease,  to  answer  the  cjuestions  which  are  ever  arising  in  the  human  mind 
as  to  our  animal  existence,  rvith  all  its  disorders  and  accidents,  and  our  mental 
capacity  and  their  disturbances,  and  persistently  and  intelligently  to  improve 
our  means  of  treating  these  deviations  from  the  normal.  We  must  restlessly 
and  continually  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  if  we  desire  to  make 
progress — and  where,  in  the  cjuest  for  additional  knowledge,  should  investi- 
gation and  original  research  be  so  likely  to  find  a congenial  home  as  in  the 
very  institutions  where  the  present  state  of  knowledge  is  exhibited  from  day 
to  day,  where  teacher  and  pupil,  conscious  alike  of  the  limitations  of  our 
knowledge,  long  for  a better  and  wider  view  ? The  characteristic  of  the 
past  century,  which  Wallace  has  so  well  described  as  the  “Y'onderful  Cen- 
tury,” is  that  of  original  research,  and  the  consequent  growth  of  every  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge.  Witness  the  enormous  progress  in  our 
means  of  transportation  on  land  and  w^ater  for  social  and  commercial  pur- 
poses; witness  the  wonderful  development  of  our  manufactures  from  the 
invention  of  the  steam  engine,  the  sewing  machine,  the  cotton  gin,  the  various 
electrical  devices,  such  as  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  trolley  car,  and  the 
dynamo ; the  fast  printing  press,  the  improved  processes  for  making  iron 
and  steel,  and  a hundred  other  instances  which  occur  to  you  in  a moment. 

All  these,  mark  you  well,  are  the  result  of  the  searching,  persistent,  care- 
ful work  of  the  scientific  student  in  the  laboratory.  They  are  not  accidents ; 
they  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  dynamics,  of 
electricity,  of  chemistry.  First  came  that  which  was  pure  theory,  then  the 
])ractical  application  for  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

Nor  has  medicine  lacked  during  this  wonderful  century.  We  have  seen 
the  introduction  of  vaccination,  of  anesthetics,  of  antiseptics,  which  three,  as 
with  a l>e.som,  have  swept  into  oblivion  a large  part  of  the  disfigurements, 
pain  and  death  which  ravaged  the  race  in  former  centuries ; of  the  serum 
treatment  of  disease,  which  has  gone  so  far  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  hecatombs 
of  victims  of  diphtheria  and  its  congeners.  Pharmacology  has  given  us  so 
many  new  drugs  that  our  prescriptions  differ  as  the  antipodes  from  those  of 
a hundred  years  ago.  Bacteriology  has  revealed  the  actual  cau.ses  of  many 
diseases,  and,  still  better,  has  shown  us  how  to  protect  mankind  from  their  in- 
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vasion.  Chemistiy  has  given  ns  new  and  efficient  methods  of  sanitation, 
which  has  wonderfully  prolonged  human  life.  The  microscope  has  laid 
bare  to  us  the  processes  of  disease;  the  blood  has  yielded  up  at  least  some  of 
its  secrets ; the  examination  of  the  secretions  now  warns  of  unsuspected  dan- 
gers. We  can  see  the  spectral  forms  of  the  bones,  the  beating  of  the  heart, 
and  other  viscera,  by  the  X-rays,  and  instruments  of  precision  have  enabled  us 
accurately  to  weigh  and  measure  where  before  we  only  vaguely  guessed. 

In  view  of  this  enormous  progress,  it  may  be  asked  wbetber  there  is 
anything  to  be  discovered.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  if,  starting  with 
their  poor  ec]uipment,  our  sturdy  fathers  made  such  immense  forward  strides, 
shame  upon  us,  their  degenerate  sons,  if,  with  our  rich  inheritance,  we  can- 
not outdO'  them  and  soh'e  many  of  the  enticing  problems  by  which  disease 
beckons  us  onward  into  the  realms  of  the  unknown ; if  there  are  not  among 
us  other  Rontgens,  to  make  the  twentieth  the  most  illustrious  of  the  centuries. 

\Vhat  a boon  will  be  confer  upon  humanity  whoi  discovers  the  cause  and 
means  of  cure  of  those  curses  of  the  race — cancer,  sarcoma,  and  other  tumors, 
Qif  syphilis,  typhus  fever,  rheumatism  and  gout,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and 
even,  who  can  tell  ? — a panacea  for  old  age  and  all  its  present  evils ! 

Other  triumphs,  too,  in  wholly  unknown  and  unsuspected  realms  await 
the  patient,  persistent  investigator.  These  triumphs  will  be  won  by  close  ob- 
servation at  the  bedside,  and  by  indefatigable  investigations  in  tbe  laboratory. 
To  me  the  most  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  in  medicine  is  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  laboratory  bas  been  welcomed,  not  to  replace,  but  to  be  tbe 
handmaid  of  the  clinician. 

In  this  country  our  medical  schools  have  not  been  wanting  in  their  duty. 
I need  but  to  point  to  tbe  many  laboratories  now  in  actual  daily  use,  not  only 
in  facilitating  tbe  instruction  of  tbe  student,  but  in  training  up  skilled  as- 
sistants wbo,  witbin  tbe  next  few  years,  will  be  in  the  van  in  making  new  dis- 
coveries of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  well  being  of  mankind. 

But  all  this  means  more  buildings,  enlarged  equipment,  more  men,  more 
money.  Whence  all  these  to  come?  Tbe  student  cannot  pay  increased  fees 
at  all  commensurate  with  tbe  increased  expense  of  his  education.  The  older 
methods,  where  one  man  lectured  to  one  hundred  or  five  hundred  men  at  once, 
have  been  replaced  by  a method  of  in.struction  which  requires  training  of  small 
classes  of  twenty,  fifteen,  ten,  or  even  one  or  tw(j  men,  by  a single  teacher. 
In  other  words,  our  modern  methods  have  wholly  changed  from  general  in- 
struction given  to  large  classes,  to  indi\-idual  instruction  of  smaller  classes, 
and  often  even  of  single  students.  As  Harvard.  Yale,  Princeton,  Brown,  anrl 
all  other  universities,  are  clamoring  for  increased  endowments  for  such  en- 
larged work,  and  are  getting  them,  just  so  the  medical  school  must  have 
increased  funds  for  providing  facilities  for  instruction  and  research,  and 
especially  must  have  endowments  by  which  these  hitherto  unknown  expenses 
can  be  met. 

I have  indicated  the  mission  of  the  medical  school,  and  have  shown  that 
it  is  being  splendidly  fulfilled.  Is  there  no  corresponding  mission,  also,  for 
the  community?  Shall  it  be,  can  it  be,  that  these  ardent  teachers  and  these 
faithful  students  shall  valiantly  struggle  on  in  the  endeavor  to  solve  the  prob- 
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lems  how  to  transmute  sickness  into  health,  how  to  avert  dire  effects  of  acci- 
dent, how  to  say  to  death,  “Thus  far  and  no  farther?”  and  the  community 
stand  aloof,  apathetic  and  indifferent,  absorbed  in  business,  forgetful  that 
sickness  and  sorrow  will  some  time  inevitably  come  to  them?  Remember  that 
sickness  and  sorrow  can  only  be  averted  by  the  highest  skill,  the  greatest  learn- 
ing, the  wisest  judgment,  all  founded  upon  knowledge  gained  in  these  expen- 
sive laboratories  and  in  tliese  great  hospitals  which  train  the  men  who  are  to 
minister  to  you  in  the  time  of  peril. 

Citizens  of  Philadelphia,  to  you  we  must  appeal!  Yonder  College  and 
llo.spital,  as  I have  told  you,  are  fulfilling  their  “mission  high,”  but  are  sorely 
hampered  for  want  of  larger  means.  Every  week  we  have  to  refuse  worthy 
sufferers  for  want  of  a larger  number  of  beds,  in  a constantly  crowded  hos- 
pital. You  can  give  them  to  us.  We  need  endowments  for  Professorships, 
for  Fellowships  and  Scholarships.  You  can  give  them  to  us.  By  your  gifts 
and  yo\ir  bequests,  you  may  make  possible  the  fine  ideals  which  we  hope  to 
realize.  We  have  the  men,  men  of  brains,  of  education,  of  industry,  who  are 
longing  only  for  the  opportunity.  If  you  but  knew  as  I know  how  earnest, 
how  intense,  how  consuming  is  the  longing  in  these  very  young  men  before 
^•ou  to  do  their  level  best,  if  you  only  give  them  the  chance,  must  we  Ameri- 
cans, we  Philadelphians,  say  them  nay  for  want  of  such  encouragement  and 
of  such  gifts?  I do  not  believe  it.  As  in  your  hours  of  sickness  you  trust 
implicitly  in  us,  so  in  your  hours  of  health  and  wealth  we  trust  implicitly  in 
you.  and  I know  we  shall  not  trust  in  vain. 
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ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  POID'ER. 

The  following  address  introductory  to  the  seventy-ninth  session  of  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College  was  delivered  on  September  24th,  1903,  by  William 
Potter,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Gentlemen: 

In  place  of  the  Introductory  Lecture  on  a scientific  subject,  usually  deliv- 
ered on  this  occasion  by  a member  of  the  Eaculty,  it  has  been  thought  best 
by  the  Administration  of  the  College  tO’  submit  this  year  an  Address  by  tbe 
President  of  the  Board  oI  Trustees.  The  Trustees,  as  you  no  doubt  well 
know,  are  co-operating  with  the  professional  element  of  this  College  in 
helping  not  only  to  obtain  for  you  a medical  education  under  the  most 
advantageous  conditions,  but  are  also  endeavoring,  with  some  show  of 
success,  to  continue  Philadelphia  a medical  center — in  spite  of  the  superb 
tacilities  offered  in  this  same  direction,  particularly  by  the  Cities  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  Boston  and  Baltimore. 

There  is  nothing  to  my  mind  that  so  contributes  to  the  real  greatness  of 
a community  as  the  possession  of  such  institutions  as  Jefferson  and  her  sister 
medical  colleges  in  this  city ; for,  in  them  young  men  are  prepared  for  one  of 
the  noblest  professions  on  earth.  It  has  been  well  said  by  one  of  your  own 
distinguished  teachers : “ Medicine  is  a science  which  has  progressed  with 

extraordinarily  ra])id  strides  during  the  last  few  decades,  and  the  rate  of 
pro,gress  durng  your  active  life  time  will  be  even  more  phenomenal.”  Not 
being  a member  of  tbe  medical  profession,  I will  not  be  rash  enough  to  instruct 
you  in  this  difficult  science,  but  endeavor  to  acquaint  you  with  the  advantages 
which  are  open  to  you  in  your  efforts  tO'  secure  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine in  this  particular  environment. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  faces  us  to-day  is  to  provide 
ways  and  means  to  keep  this  Institution  up  to  the  very  expensive  equipment 
now  required  in  order  to  give  to  you  undergraduates  the  advantages  necessary 
for  the  proper  study  of  your  calling.  This  has  been  made  still  more  difficult 
for  the  reason  that  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able,  like  our  friendly  rivals  in 
other  sections  of  this  country,  to  secure  princely  individual  benefactions  for 
our  College  and  Elospital  necessities. 

For  comparison,  it  may  be  well  to  enumerate  some  of  these : The  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  through  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  and  Sloane  Ma- 
ternity, in  New  York,  have  received  over  $2,000,000  from  the  Vanderbilt 
family  alone.  The  Syms  Operating  Theater,  at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  was 
erected  by  the  Syms  family  at  a cost  of  about  $350,000.  Cornell  University 
has  received  from  Mr.  Payne  about  $1,000,000.  The  New  York  Maternity, 
an  old  established  institution,  has  received  from  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
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$J, 000,000  for  Iniilding  and  $350,000  for  equipment.  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, at  Baltimore,  in  addition  to  the  princely  henefaction  of  nearly 
$7,000,000  left  hy  ]\Ir.  Hopkins,  has  also  received,  owing  to  the  default  in 
interest  on  Baltimore  and  Ohio  securities,  a gift  from  the  City  of  Baltimore 
of  $1,000,000.  Harvard  University’s  Medical  Department  has  raised  $5,000,- 
000  and,  in  addition  to  this,  $5,000,000  more  for  a new  hospital,  to  be  in  affili- 
ation with  its  medical  school.  The  Kush.  Medical  College  of  Chicago  is 
endeavoring  to  raise  $i, 000,000,  and  when  this  shall  have  been  accomplished, 
Mr.  Rockefeller  has  agreed  to  donate  several  additional  millions,  with  the 
understanding  that  this  College  shall  then  be  incorporated  as  “ The  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Chicago.”  On  the  other  side  of  the  border, 
McChll  University,  of  Montreal,  from  wealthy  citizens  of  that  city  has  re- 
cei\  ed  for  its  medical  de])artment  about  $1,000,000. 

It  is,  therefore,  curious  to  note  that  in  Pennsylvania  alone,  of  all  the 
States  in  which  great  niedical  in.stitutions  are  situated,  rich  men  have  given 
liberally  to  libraries  and  all  other  institutions  of  learning,  utterly  forgetful  of 
the  needs  of  those  devoted  to  the  saving  of  human  life.  It  is  a fact  that  if 
we  and  the  other  teaching  hospitals  of  this  great  Commonwealth  had  not  re- 
ceived State  aid  during  the  past  ten  years  we  should  have  been  compelled 
practically  to  close  our  doors. 

The  present  Jefferson  endowment  is  entirely  insufficient  to  meet  the  ex- 
])en.ses,  augmented  each  year  by  the  increasing  cost  of  running  such  an  insti- 
tution with  the  equipment  now  required  for  the  proper,  scientific  treatment 
of  the  sick  and  injured.  The  crippling,  or  even  curtailing,  of  our  hospital 
work  would  mean  a corresponding  limitation  of  our  College  influence:  for 
e\’ery  progressive  medical  student  must  and  will  obtain  ample  practice  and 
e.xperience  in  a teaching  hospital.  Wt  have,  however,  an  abiding  faith  in 
the  generosity  of  our  fellow-citizens  and  believe — when  they  understand  the 
good  we  are  doing  for  poor,  suff'ering  humanity ; when  they  realize  that  those 
of  us  who  are  acti\'ely  engaged  in  this  work  ha^■e  given  and  are  constantly 
giving,  liberall)',  of  our  money:  when  they  comprehend  that  we  are  seriously 
ham])ered  hy  the  shadow  of  debt  which,  like  disease  itself,  weakens  effort — 
they  will  surely  come  to  our  aid  and  help  us  to  save  life,  restore  health  and 
mitigate  human  suffering. 

\\T  have  in  the  ])resent  College  a building  splendidly  equipped  with  four 
spacious  lecture  rooms,  ten  large  laboratories,  seventeen  smaller  private  rooms 
ff)r  individual  research,  besides  recitation  halls,  class  rooms,  etc.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Mevlical  Hall  contains  a superb  Museum  in  which  the  great  collec- 
tions of  our  late  Professors  Gross,  Parviu  and  DaCosta  are  situated.  MT 
also  have  a medical  library  for  the  use  of  the  students  with  upwards  of  four 
thousand  volumes:  and  for  the  latter  this  Institution  is  indebted  to  that  ex- 
cellent Association.  “ The  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  Jefferson  Medical  College.” 
The  College  was  built  five  years  ago.  largely  on  faith,  and  at  a cost  that  still 
leaves  us  greatly  in  debt,  in  spite  of  the  fact  thiat  we  have  this  June  reduced 
the  original  mortgage  from  $225,000  to  $160,000. 

Competent  critics,  including  Profes.sor  von  IMikulicz-Radecki,  Profes.sor 
of  Surgery  in  the  Uni\-crsity  of  Breslau,  and  Professor  Adolph  Lorenz,  of 
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the  University  of  Vienna,  both  of  whom  possessing  international  reputations, 
have  held  clinics  in  our  Hospital  this  year,  state  that  it  is  impossible  in  Europe 
to  obtain  better  facilities  than  those  possessed  by  you  for  the  study  of  your 
science.  Such  praise  from  these  distinguished  men,  adopted  sons  of  your  . 
Almai  Mater,  the  former  having  already  been  the  recipient  of  a degree  and 
the  latter  proposing  to  return  in  a short  time  to  receive  a like  honor,  com- 
pensates us  in  a measure  for  the  risk  we  have  taken  in  the  completion  of  this 
College  and  the  still  greater  risk  that  we  propose  to  undertake  in  the  erection 
of  the  best  equipped,  fire-proof  Hospital  in  this  Commonwealth. 

We  often  hear  laymen  say:  “ Why  do  you  build  an  expensive  College, 

and  why  do  you  propose  to  erect  a still  more  expensive  fire-proof  Hospital  in 
the  most  crowded  and  most  congested  section  of  Philadelphia,  where  there 
are  no  green  fields  and  no  escape  from  the  din  and  noise  of  the  traffic  of  a 
great  city  ? ” 

In  answer  to  this,  first,  the  medical  college  of  to-day  must  be  associated 
with  its  teaching  hospital  in  order  that  the  students  may  study  every  form  of 
disease  at  the  bedside,  may  obtain  this  knowledge  not  only  from  the  lecture 
room  and  book,  but  from  the  patient  direct;  and  the  hospital  which  has  the 
greatest  number  of  patients,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  medical  phraseology,  the 
greatest  wealth  of  clinical  material,  will,  of  necessity,  attract  the  most  desirable 
medical  student  and  the  best  professional  skill. 

The  crowded  city  is  where  the  teaching  hospital  should  always  be  situ- 
ated, for  here  the  greatest  number  of  patients  are  to  be  found,  and  here  the 
emergency  cases — resulting  from  the  accidents  usual  to  crowded  localities — 
must  and  can  have  immediate  treatment ; otherwise,  death  will  ensue  wbik- 
hurrying  them  to  more  distant,  but  more  beautifully  situated  hospitals.  The 
great  Guy’s  Hospital  is  in  the  most  crowded  portion  of  London.  The  Van- 
derbilt Clinic  and  the  Sloane  Maternity  (the  latter  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world)  are  situated  in  the  densest  part  of  New  York;  and  the  location  of 
Jefferson,  in  the  most  coneested  portion  of  Pliiladelphia,  has  probably  done 
more  to  make  its  reputation  than  anything  else  in  its  history. 

Think  of  it,  gentlemen,  in  Ibe  present  poor,  inadequate  hospital  Imilding 
we  have  treated,  in  addition  to  the  regular  hospital  work,  over  three  thousand 
accident  cases  last  year,  or  an  average  of  more  than  ten  ]X)or,  l)ruised  S])eci- 
mens  of  luimanity  each  day.  And  in  the  Out-Patient  Department,  during  the 
same  time,  we  aggregated  over  one  hundred  thousand  treatments. 

In  the  report  of  our  Hospital  work  for  the  year  ending  December  31. 

1902,  the  following  statement  is  made;  “For  a long  time  past  the  work 
performed  in  this  Hospital  has  increased  each  year.  I'he  huilding  is  not 
merely  overcrowded;  it  is  indeed  a marvel  that  such  enormous  work  could 
be  performed  in  such  limited  space.  The  Trustees  of  the  College  have  had 
under  consideration,  for  well-nigh  three  yeais,  the  plans  for  a new  fire-proof 
structure,  and  had  acquired,  by  purchase,  the  various  buildings  (m  the  plot  of 
ground  to  the  east  of  the  Hospital,  running  to  and  facing  Tenth  street  and 
IxDunded  by  three  streets.  The  plans  were  completed  in  the  beginning  of 

1903,  and  in  the  first  week  of  April  the  demolition  of  the  houses  ancl  the  exca- 

vations for  the  foundations  were  begun.  The  new  Hospital,  two  stories 
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under,  and  se\cn  al::ove,  gronnd.  with  a roof  garden,  when  completed,  will 
relieve  the  great  congestion  of  work  in  the  present  Hospital.  The  new  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College  Hospital  will  he  a realistic  exhibition  of  the  marvelous 
development  of  modern  medicine  and  surgery,  not  alone  to  Philadelphia,  not 
merely  to  the  United  States,  but  to  the  world.  Its  future  career  as  a teaching 
Hospital  will  demonstrate  that  oVrnerica  intends  to  remain  in  the  forefront  in 
all  things  pertaining  to  the  science  of  the  healing  art.” 

Our  Alaternity  Department  is  in  a separate  building  at  No.  224  West 
Wasbington  .Square,  Here  each  member  of  tbe  graduating  class  is  given 
bedside  instruction  in  midwifery,  and  the  Medical  Director.  Dr.  Davis,  de- 
livers a series  of  lectures  to  students  and  nurses  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
obstetrics.  The  Board  of  Women  IN.lanagers  who,  with  autluuity  deriveu 
from  tlie  Trustees,  co-operate  with  Dr.  Davis  in  the  supervision  of  this  De- 
partment, are  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for  the  care  and  diligence  they  exercise 
in  tins  special  work. 

In  addition  to  the  general  Hospital  and  the  Maternity  Department,  we 
have  a Training  School  for  Nurse.s — for  the  nurse,  as  we  all  know,  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  doctor  and  on  her  depends  so  often  the  very  life  of  the  patient. 
The  fame  of  the  Jefferson  nurse,  the  appreciation  which  her  work  invariably 
invites,  is  the  best  tribute  to  tbe  training  received  in  tins  Institution. 

Unfortunately  tliese  young  women,  owing  to  our  poverty,  have  been 
compelled,  when  off  duty,  to  reside  in  tbe  Nurse's  Home,  at  226  West  MTsh- 
ington  Square,  some  distance  from  tbe  Hospital,  and  the  accommodations 
therein  provided  are  cramped  and  not  as  comfortable  as  they  deserve.  We 
have  purchased  this  year  Nos.  1023,  1025  and  1027  Walnut  street,  opposite 
the  Hos]htal,  and  if  we  can  induce  the  liberally  inclined  ])eo])le  of  tins  Com- 
monwealth to  give  us  the  money  we  propose  to  ]jay  off  the  mortgage  of  $54,000 
and  to  erect  on  this  site  a commodious  new  Nurses’  Home. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  gentlemen,  that  with  the  prospects  thus  offered  to  each 
student  here  to  examine  and  study  so  many  forms  of  disease  that  we  should 
have  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  Jefferson  College  over 
seven  hundred  undergraduates  from  every  portion  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding Alaska  and  Porto  Rico,  and  representatives  from  Cuba,  Canada,  the 
West  Indies.  Continental  Euro])e,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Syria  and  Persia. 

Apart  from  the  honor  accruing  to  a community  in  being  the  birthplace 
of  an  Institution  like  Jefferson,  the  health  of  every  city  to-day  is  safeguarded 
by  its  hospitals.  Without  even  taking  into  consideration  the  great  work  done 
by  them  for  the  suffering  poor,  which  always  appeals  to  the  world  at  large, 
the  old  olijection  to  having  the  well-to-do  treated  therein  is  jiassing  away. 
Tbe  poorest  patient  in  a city  hospital  receives  as  good,  and  in  most  cases 
better,  because  safer,  attention  than  tbe  rich  in  their  jialatial  residences.  Most 
skilful  surgeons,  as  has  come  under  my  personal  observation  during  the  last 
few  days,  are  averse  to  performing  important  operations  in  the  home,  exce])t- 
ing  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency,  insisting,  if  iiossible,  that  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  most  improved  methods  the  jiatient  be  removed  to  the  nearest 
ho.s])ital 

In  addition  to  the  (jrdinary  hosjiital  work  to  which  I have  just  referred 
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the  teaching  hospital,  in  direct  communication  with  its  medical  school,  does 
the  largest,  most  important  and  far-reaching  scientific  work  of  the  present 
day.  It  educates  not  only  its  undergraduates,  its  trained  nurses,  its  medical 
men — those  bright  professional  minds  who  ever  frequent  the  teaching  hos- 
pital, where  their  special  desire  for  knowledge  is  best  satisfied — but  its  chief 
object  is,  after  all,  to  he  the  depository  of  that  knowledge  based  on  the  bed- 
side study  of  disease  that  will  inure  for  good  in  practice  and  text-hook,  not 
merely  to  the  patient  treated,  but  to  the  more  certain  cure  of  the  sick  and  in- 
jured and  the  relief  of  humanity  at  large. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  my  remarks,  I can  in  no  better  way  epito- 
mize the  need  of  this  experience  to  you  undergraduates  than  by  quoting  from 
one  of  Dr.  Keen's  latest  addresses  on  this  important  subject : 

“The  teaching  hospital  does  its  great  mission  through  the  influence  of 
its  clinics.  Not  only  in  tlie  public  clinics,  where  during  the  past  year  we  have 
been  able  to  see  some  of  tbe  most  distinguished  surgeons  of  Europe  operating, 
hut  more  especially  in  the  smaller  clinics,  working  with  classes  of  ten  to 
twenty  men  each,  where,  under  an  experienced  teacher,  the  absolute  work  of 
the  clinic  is  divided  among  the  various  students  in  turn : Watching  the 

pulse,  the  respirations,  giving  an  anaesthetic,  j^ercussing  the  chest,  palpating 
the  abdomen,  determining  the  inequalit}^  of  the  surfaces  and  the  varying  den- 
sity of  each  organ.  Here  is  the  real  forum  where  the  modern  medical  stu- 
dent acquires  his  skill.  In  many  cases  visits  to  the  ward  itself  are  made  and 
to  a small  group  around  the  bedside  the  physician  or  surgeon  will  point  out 
the  ])henomena  to  be  recorded  or  noted  for  the  examination  of  the  blood,  the 
result  of  bacteriological  cultures,  facts  discovered  by  the  microscope  or  the 
chemical  reagent.  And  by  the  Socratic  method  also,  he  will  re\eal  to  the 
student  the  imperfection  of  his  knowledge  and  urge  him  to  educate  the  power 
of  observation,  and  thus  stimulate  his  thoughts  and  give  him  an  impetus 
which  will  last  through  life.  Who  that  has  walked  a hospital  with  Skoda, 
a Trousseau,  a Nelaton,  a DaCosta  or  a Mitchell  (and  shall  we  not  say,  a 
Keen)  can  ever  forget  their  teaching?" 

In  order,  however,  to  accomplish  the  general  plan  herein  outlined,  which 
is  Jefferson’s  effort  to  continue  the  medical  supremacy  of  this  Cit)  and  State,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  shall  have  sufficient  funds  to  purchase  and  erect  suitable 
buildings  and  to  provide  the  expensive  modern  equipment  made  necessary 
by  the  wonderful  developments  in  the  science  of  medicine. 

These  are  the  problems  winch  are  now  facing  us  and  which  we  are  daily 
trying  to  solve,  for  we  have  determined  to  push  towards  completion  the  new 
Jefferson  Hospital,  even  if  we  ha\'e  to  augment  very  considerably  the  great 
debt  under  which  we  are  now  laboring.  And  now.  gentlemen,  having  given 
you  an  idea  of  the  plans  which  your  Trustees.  Faculty  and  Teaching  Staff 
have  in  view.  I wish  to  state,  before  uttering  the  few  personal  words  I have 
yet  to  say.  that  it  has  been  a source  of  satisfaction  to  see  the  good  order  of 
the  student  body,  particularly  since  our  occupancy  of  the  new  College  building, 
and  the  manner  in  which  you,  through  your  class  organizations,  have  co- 
operated with  us  in  preserving  this  property. 

I have  always  been  impressed  with  the  sentiment  used  in  the  conferring 
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of  the  medical  degree : that  every  young  doctor  should  have  an  honorable, 
and  then  a successful,  career.  The  key-note  of  your  calling  is,  first,  to  do 
your  duty  and  in  no  way  to  he  infiuenced  by  the  materialistic  spirit  of  the 
age.  This  has  been  very  aptly  referred  to  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
" Introductory  Lecture  ” delivered  by  Professor  Chalmers  DaCosta,  two  years 
ago,  in  speaking  of  the  profession  of  medicine : “ It  is  an  acquiescence  in 

the  best  tendencies  and  a protest  against  the  worst  tendencies  oi  the  age.  It 
constructs  no  trust,  it  founds  no  monojxjly,  it  excludes  no  qualified  compet- 
itoi',  it  retains  for  its  own  profit  no  valuable  discovery,  and  it  has  no  real 
standing  room  for  the  crank  or  the  scoundrel.” 

You  will,  I hope,  be  very  successful  in  your  life  work,  but  you  must  l)e 
true  to  the  traditions  that  ennoble  tbe  medical  profession.  Seek  not  first  the 
financial  return  which  you  are  to  receive,  but  the  satisfaction  that  you  will  be 
able  to  make  tbe  world  belter  and  bappier  through  your  individual  skill,  issuing 
from  the  knowledge  obtained  in  this  College. 

Most  of  us  after  death  are  forgotten;  the  rich  man  cannot  take  one  dollar 
with  him  out  of  this  world,  and  the  only  object  of  real  value  that  he  possesses 
m it  is  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from  noble  purpose  and  deeds  ol  well- 
doing. The  only  object  of  real  importance  that  he  can  leave  behind  him  is  a 
good  name,  which  is,  alas,  too  often  tarnished  in  the  eager  quest  for  wealth 
and  power.  In  this  age,  when  cruelty  and  slaughter  seem  to  be  still  so  sadly 
in  evidence,  when  cunning  and  greed — as  in  the  days  when  the  Psalmist  sang 
I have  seen  the  wicked  flourish  like  a green  bay  tree  ” — seem  to  be  so  suc- 
cessful : when  politics — as  in  the  days  of  WaljX)le — particularly  in  our  Amer- 
ican municipalities,  appear  to  again  have  struck  the  lowest  level  of  cupidity, 
you  young  men  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  choice  of  a profession  whose 
purpose  is  not  to  destroy  or  cause  shame  and  sorrow,  but  to  relieve,  to  cure, 
to  save. 

Ruskin  says:  “We  complain  of  tbe  want  of  many  things.  We  want 

votes,  we  want  liberty,  we  want  amusement,  we  want  money.  Wbicb  of  us 
feels  or  knows  that  he  wants  peace?”  This  peace  of  mind  can  be  best  ob- 
tained right  here,  in  this  active  life  of  ours,  bv  making  character  the  controlling 
influence  of  your  lives,  by  treating  every  man  as  your  brother,  by  avoiding  the 
Scylla  of  selfishness  and  the  Charybdis  of  unscrui)ulousness  which  have 
wrecked  so  many  human  vessels  apparently  under  full  sail  of  prosperity,  and 
be  known  by  your  acts  as  those  that  love  their  fellowmen. 

Welcome  then,  gentlemen,  to  these  halls.  May  you  win  the  prized 
degree,  and  so.  in  the  words  of  our  great  Professor  Gross,  “ Go  forth  into  the 
world  to  relieve  pain  and  suffering,  pour  the  balm  of  ho|)e  and  consolation  into 
the  wounds  of  the  afflicted,  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  restore  tbe  hearing  of 
the  deaf,  make  the  dumh  speak  and  the  lame  walk,  battle  successfully  with 
death  and  smooth  the  iiillow  of  the  dying  where  all  in'os])ect  of  succor  is  at  an 
end.  Certainly  a God-like  and  nolde  ])rofession,  worthy  of  the  most  exalted 
aspirations  of  the  human  race.” 


Trustees  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 
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POTTER,  William,  1852- 

Fresident  of  Jefferson  Medical  Colleg'e. 

William  Potter,  President  of  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Lawyer, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  April  17,  1852. 
He  was  educated  in  private  schools  and 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  class 
of  1874;  is  solicitor  and  director  Thomas 
Potter  Sons  & Co.,  Inc.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Harrison  in  1890 
Special  Commissioner  to  visit  London, 
Paris  and  Perlin  on  behalf  of  the  L'nitcd 
States  Postoffice  Department,  tO'  negoti- 
ate the  present  system  of  sea  postofficcs. 
He  was  delegate  to  the  Fourth  Congress 
of  the  Lhiiversal  Postal  Union,  at  \hen- 
na,  in  i8gi.  He  was  United  States  Min- 
ister to  Italy,  1892-1899.  He  is  a inem- 
ber  of  the  Hoard  of  Directors  of  Cit}- 
Trusts  of  Philadelphia,  Coun.'^cllor  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania : 
Honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey; 
member  of  the  Permanent  Relief  Com- 
mittee of  Philadelphia,  and  Manager  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deif 
and  Dumb. 

He  was  married  April  25,  1878,  to 
Jane  Kennedv  Vanuxem,  who  died  Jan- 
uary 17,  1897.  He  married.  May  16, 
1899,  Hetty  Vannxem,  who  died  August 
12,  icjoi.  His  address  is  Chestnut  Hill, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


BARRINGER,  Daniel  Moreau,  1860- 

Member  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

Daniel  Moreau  Barringer,  geologist 
and  mining  engineer,  of  Philadelphia, 


and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  was 
horn  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  May 
25,  i860,  a son  of  Daniel  Moreau  and 
Elizabeth  (Wethered)  Barringer.  His 
great-grandfather,  John  Paul  Barringer, 
came  tO'  America  from  Wurtemberg, 


Germany,  in  the  year  1742  and  settled 
in  North  Carolina.  He  was  prominent 
in  the  early  history  of  western  North 
Carolina,  became  a captain  in  the  colonial 
militia,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  espoused  the  patriot  cause. 
He  was  captured  by  the  British  and  held 
prisoner  for  practically  the  entire  period 
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of  the  war,  at  Camden,  South  Carolina, 
being  imprisoned  there  at  tlic  time  the 
battle  at  Camden  was  fought.  After  the 
war  he  was  a successful  planter,  and  for 
a number  of  years  was  a member  of  the 
state  legislature.  General  Paul  Bar- 
ringer, his  son,  and  grandfather  of  Daniel 
M.  Barringer,  was  a brigadier-general 
in  the  Mexican  war,  and  for  many  years 
was  also  a member  of  the  senate  of 
North  Carolina. 

Daniel  Moreau  Barringer,  father  of 
Daniel  M.  Barringer,  was  also  very 
ju'ominent  in  public  affairs  in  his  native 
State,  North  Carolina,  which  he  repre- 
sented in  Congress  for  many  years.  In 
1848  he  was  appointed  Minister  Plcni- 
])otentiary  to  the  Court  of  Spain.  He 
was  a member  of  the  famous  Peace  Con- 
ference held  at  Fortress  Monroe,  \’ir- 
ginia,  in  i860;  a few  prominent  men  from 
the  South  having  been  selected  to  meet 
Mr.  Lincoln  there  in  order  to  confer 
with  him  in  the  hope  of  averting  civil  war. 
During  the  long  period  of  his  prominence 
in  North  Carolina  politics  and  after  his 
retirement  therefrom,  he  was  offered 
many  of  the  high  offices  within  the  gift 
of  the  people  of  his  state,  but  declined 
most  of  them. 

Daniel  Moreau  Barringer,  Jr.,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  attended  Bingham’s 
Military  School  in  North  Carolina,  also 
the  private  school  of  Richard  Malcolm 
Johnston,  near  Baltimore,  Maryland.  In 
1876  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  at 
Princeton  College,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1879,  1882  had  conferred 

upon  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  yVrts. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Law  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1882,  and  was  chosen  ])resident  of  the 
law  class  which  graduated  that  year. 


For  several  years  he  was  associated  in 
practice  with  his  brother,  Lewin  W.  Bar- 
ringer, a prominent  member  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia bar,  but  withdrew  from  the 
firm  in  1889  to  fit  himself  for  mining  pur- 
suits. He  took  in  that  year  a .special 
course  in  geology  at  Harvard  Lhiiversity, 
and  later  was  connected  with  the  Ar- 
kansas State  Geological  Survey.  Later 
he  studied  chemistrv  and  mineralogy 
under  Professor  Mallett,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  He  has  since  been 
actively  engaged  in  mining  and  as  a con- 
sulting geologist,  his  work  in  these  lines 
having  taken  him  through  most  of  the 
mining  regions  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  Mexico,  South  America,  Cuba 
and  many  places  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Barringer  is  the  author  of  two 
works  of  particular  value  to  those  in- 
terested in  mining;  “The  Law  of  IMines 
and  Mining  in  the  United  States,"  writ- 
ten by  him  and  Mr.  John  Stokes  Adams, 
of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  and  published  in 
1897;  Description  of  Minerals 

of  Commercial  \’alue,"  published  in  the 
same  year.  Mr.  Barringer  is  a member 
of  the  Rittenhouse  and  Princeton  Clubs 
of  Philadelphia;  the  University  and 
Princeton  Clubs  of  New  York ; the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  ; 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Law  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ; the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia ; the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science ; 
and  is  a director  of  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia,  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Society  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  etc. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1897,  Mr. 
Barringer  married  Miss  Margaret  Ben- 
nett, of  Phoeni.x,  Arizona.  They  have 
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four  children,  Brandon  Barringer,  Daniel 
Moreau  Barringer,  Jr.,  Sarah  Barringer, 
and  John  Paul  Barringer. 


GRATZ,  Simon,  1840- 

Member  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

Simon  Gratz,  Chairman  of  the  College 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  is  a native  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  horn  October 
18,  1840.  Pie  is  a descendant  of  an  old 
and  prominent  family  of  that  city,  one  of 
its  members,  the  great-grandfather  of 
Simon  Gratz,  having  been  a successful 
merchant  in  the  Colonial  days,  largely 
interested  in  the  Indian  trade,  and  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  non-importation 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  patriotic  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia  in  1765.  Edward 
Gratz,  father  of  Simon  Gratz,  was  a 
prominent  factor  in  the  public  affairs  of 
Philadelphia,  was  greatly  interested  in 
furthering  the  success  of  the  original 
scheme  for  the  construction  of  the  I’enn- 
sylvania  Railroad,  and  also  aided  materi- 
ally in  securing  the  consolidation  of  the 
old  city  with  its  adjacent  and  outlying 
districts  in  the  year  1854,  His  death 
occurred  in  1869. 

Simon  Gratz  prepared  for  college  in 
the  classical  school  of  Dr.  Henry  D. 
Gregory,  and  in  1851  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  in- 
stitution he  was  graduated  with  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1855,  that 
of  Master  of  Arts  being  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  same  institution  in  due 
course  of  time.  He  pursued  the  study 
of  law  in  the  offices  of  Hon.  Garrick 
Mallery  and  Hon.  Furman  Sheppard,  and 
this  was  supplemented  by  a course  in 
the  Law  Department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  then  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania, 


and  shortly  afterwards  received  an  ap- 
pointment as  Assistant  City  Solicitor, 
which  position  he  held  for  three  years, 
and  during  which  time  he  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Before  attaining  his  ma- 
jority he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  wherein  he  served  one 
term  and  declined  a re-election.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1869  he  re- 


ceived an  appointment  as  a member  of 
of  the  Board  of  Education  from  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in 
which  body  he  has  served  continuously 
up  to  date  (1904),  at  various  times 
serving  in  the  capacity  of  President  of 
the  Board.  Since  the  year  1870  he  has 
been  a member  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  Girls’  Normal  School,  and 
chairman  of  the  same  from  1876.  He  is 
now  President  of  the  Board  of  Revision 
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of  Taxes  of  Philadelphia,  having  been 
aj)pointed  a member  of  that  body  bv 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  has  been  a member  of 
the  Hoard  of  Trustees  of  the  Jefferson 
A'ledical  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  is 
now  chairman  of  its  college  committee. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  Free  Public 
Library  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Museum  he  has  served  in  the 
capacity  of  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Mr.  Gratz  holds  a life  mem- 
bership in  several  State  Historical  So- 
cieties ; is  one  of  the  Council  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is 
the  honorary  vice-])resident  for  Penn- 
sylvania of  the  State  Historical  Society 
of  Wisconsin. 


VANUXEM,  Louis  C.,  1859-1903. 

Member  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

Louis  C.  \Tnuxem,  deceased,  who  was 
a trustee  of  Jefferson  iMedical  College. and 
a strong  ex])onent  of  higher  professional 
and  general  education,  a philanthropist 
and  public-si)irited  citizen,  was  horn  near 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  March  23,  T85P. 
He  was  descended  from  an  old  family 
from  the  Netherlands,  and  his  father, 
the  late  Frederick  W.  \^anuxem,  was  a 
leading  insurance  man  of  Philadelphia. 

His  early  education  was  acepured  in 
])rivate  schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  Princeton  L^niversity  as  an 
alumnus  of  the  class  of  1879.  He  began 
the  study  of  law,  but  desiring  to  gain 
broader  scientific  and  general  knowledge 
he  went  to  Germany  and  entered  the 
L'niversity  of  Berlin.  The  following  year 
he  was  called  home  by  the  sudden  death 
of  his  father,  and  then  entered  the 
service  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 


Company,  afterward  becoming  its  general 
agent  for  tbe  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Delaware  and  Illinois.  In  1892 
be  became  inspector  of  agencies  and 
served  until  1895. 

During  these  years  ]\Ir.  A’anuxem  con- 
tinued the  study  of  legal  science,  and  on 
his  withdrawal  from  the  insurance  busi- 
ness was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  en- 
tered upon  practice.  In  April,  1898,  he 


was  ap];ointed  a member  of  the  National 
Relief  Expedition,  and  went  to  I’orto 
Rico  with  supplies  and  comforts  for  the 
Cnited  States  troops  engaged  in  the 
Spanish-American  war.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  were  Hon.  Will- 
iam Potter.  .A.  \'an  Rensselaer,  and  Dr. 
G.  G.  Groff,  all  of  Philadelphia,  and  thev 
sailed  from  that  city  in  .August,  i8<;8,  in 
Mr.  \'an  Rensselaer’s  private  yacht, 
“iMay.” 
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In  1895  Mr.  Vanuxem  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  from  that 
time  until  his  final  illness  his  interest  in 
everything  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
the  College  grew  with  his  years  and  in- 
creased with  his  knowledge.  He  was 
quick  to  co-operate  in  every  measure 
which  tended  to  develop  and  improve 
the  College  or  the  hospital.  At  his  own 
expense  he  equipped  the  Physiological 
Laboratory,  and  in  such  manner  as  to 
place  it  in  the  first  rank  of  such  insti- 
tutions in  the  world.  It  has  been  visited 
by  jdivsiologists  and  physicians  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  and  America,  and  with- 
out exception  all  accord  it  the  highest 
possible  praise.  It  will  long  endure  as 
a monument  to  his  generosity  and  his 
interest  in  scientific  studies.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Hospital,  as  a member  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  same, 
he  devoted  much  time  to  its  administra- 
tion and  to  the  plans  for  the  considera- 
tion of  a new  Hospital,  and  he  brought 
to  hear  a mind  admir.ahly  equipped  by 
knowledge  obtained  from  familiarity  with 
the  hospitals  of  the  world. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Manuxem  estab- 
lished a winter  home  at  Upatoie,  Georgia, 
and  during  his  visits  there  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  social 
and  material  life  of  the  community. 
Through  his  efforts  and  bounty,  a church, 
school  and  library  were  established.  In 
1903  he  visited  Europe,  returning  on  the 
14th  of  October  of  that  year.  Soon 
afterward,  he  was  taken  with  a severe 
cold  which  confined  him  to  his  home  at 
Chestnut  Hill,  near  Philadelphia.  He 
then  went  to  Georgia,  where  he  recuper- 
ated rapidly,  and  on  the  8th  of  December 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  apparently 
in  excellent  health,  but  on  the  evening  of 


the  nth,  while  attending  a meeting  of  the 
Orpheus  Club,  he  became  ill,  and  be- 
cause of  his  alarming  condition  was  at 
once  taken  to  the  Colonnade  Hotel.  Phil- 
adelphia, where  he  died,  after  an  illness 
of  ten  days,  on  the  21st  of  December, 
1903. 

His  associates  in  business  and  in  civic 
and  philanthropic  work  testify  feelingly 
to  his  courtesy,  loyalty  and  steadfastness 
in  all  relations  of  life.  A college-mate 
and  business  associate  said  : "Of  all  men 
I have  ever  known  he  was  the  most  loyal, 
the  most  lovable ; he  was  devoted  to  his 
family  and  friends ; he  abounded  in  deeds 
of  charity  and  mercy ; he  was  full  of  for- 
giveness and  loving  kindness."  Me- 
morial services  were  held  in  the  church 
of  Upatoie,  Georgia,  and  the  “Columbus 
(Georgia)  Enquirer,"  in  its  account  of 
the  same,  paid  a fervent  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

Mr.  Vanuxem  was  a memher  of  the 
Union  League  of  Philadel])hia,  the  Ihii- 
versity  Club,  the  Princeton  Club,  the 
Netherlands  Society,  the  Society  if  the 
War  of  1812,  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  Oridieus  Club.  He  was  also  a 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Mount  Airy, 
Pennsvlvania,  and  of  the  Bethesda  Home 
at  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 


JUNKIN,  Joseph  De  Forest,  1855- 

Itleinber  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

Joseph  De  Forest  Junkin,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College,  a son  of  George  Junkin,  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  that  city,  and  Jeanie 
(De  Forest)  Junkin,  was  born  in  the 
city  in  which  he  now  resides,  on  April 
16,  1855.  Lie  is  a descendant  of  a 
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Scotch-Irish  and  Danish  lineage  on  the 
jmternal  side,  and  of  h'rench  on  the  ma- 
ternal side. 

His  early  education  was  obtained  at 
Faires's  Classical  Institute  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  he  attended  for  seven  years, 
and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  prepared 
him  for  matriculation  at  the  Lhnversity 
of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  wa:s 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1874  with  the 


(kgree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Suhsequent- 
Iv  his  alma  mater  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  June, 
1877,  admitted  to  the  Philadel- 

phia bar,  and  has  continued  in  active 
practice  up  to  date.  Mr.  Junkin  holds 
memhcrshii)  in  the  following  named 
clubs : The  Phuversity,  the  Union 

League,  the  Lawyers',  of  which  he  is  a 
memher  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  the 
Penn,  the  Bachelors’  Barge,  the  River- 


ton Gun,  the  Clover,  the  Country,  the 
Corinthian  Yacht,  in  which  he  served  as 
vice-commodore  for  three  terms,  the  New 
York  Yacht,  the  Oiq^heus  Glee,  and  the 
Law  Association,  of  which  he  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Junkin  was  married  October  lo, 
1878,  to  Mary  McCord,  who  bore 
him  three  children;  Joseph  De  Forest, 
Jr.,  Rosamond  Robinson,  and  George 
Junkin. 


TOWNSEND,  Charles  Cooper,  1867- 

Memlier  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

Charles  Cooper  Townsend  was  born 
in  Overhrook,  Montgomery  county. 


Pennsylvania,  April  20,  1867,  a son  of 
Joseph  Brevitt  and  Ada  Eliza  (Barton) 
Townsend. 

He  became  a student  of  the  College 
Department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
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sylvania  in  1883,  during'  his  course  was 
Creiuation  Speaker  and  Class  Presenter, 
and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Pach- 
elor  of  Arts  in  1887.  For  three  consec- 
utive years  (i88y,  i8yo  and  i8yi)  he 
pursued  a course  in  the  Law  Depart- 
ment, was  awarded  the  Faculty  prize 
for  the  best  general  examination  aver- 
age, and  in  the  latter  named  year  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  He  was  immediately 
appointed  to  a Fellowship  in  the  Law 


Department,  which  he  held  until  1894, 
when  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Law 
in  the  L'niversity,  being  the  inenmhent 
of  that  position  until  1899,  when  he  ten- 
dered his  resignation  on  aeconnt  of  the 
pressure  of  work  pertaining  to  his  j)ri- 
vate  practice.  Fie  is  a general  practi- 
tioner, and  enjoys  a large  clientage.  He 
is  a Trustee  of  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  holds  membership  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  University  Clubs. 


Alumni  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 


/ 
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Alumni  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 


COLES,  Abraham,  1813-1891. 

Physician  and  Iiitterateur.  Class  of 
1835. 

Abraham  Coles,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  LL. 
D.,  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the 
alumni  of  Jefferson  Medical  College. 
His  life  and  work  were  made  the  subject 
of  an  excellent  memorial  volume  edited 
by  his  son,  Jonathan  Ackerman  Coles, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  1892,  from 
which  is  taken  the  following  extracts 
from  a biographical  sketch  by  Ezra  M. 
Hunt,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. : 

Dr.  Coles,  son  of  Dennis  and  Cather- 
ine (Van  .Deursen)  Coles,  was  born 
December  26,  1813,  at  Scotch  Plains, 
New  Jersey.  His  father  was  then  liv- 
ing on  the  ancestral  farm,  which  he  had 
inherited,  its  title-deed  antedating  the 
Revolution.  He  was  a man  of  sterling 
integrity,  sound  judgment  and  rare  lit- 
erary taste.  He  had  been  for  a num- 
ber of  years  (after  an  apprenticeship 
with  Shepard  Kollock,  of  Revolutionary 
fame),  a printer  and  editor  in  New- 
birrg.  New  York,  of  a newspaper,  “The 
Recorder  of  the  Times,”  a literary  and 
financial  success  which  it  continued  to 
be  under  another  name  as  late  as  1876. 
Piound  volumes  of  this  paper  were  pre- 
served and  treasured  by  his  son  Abra- 
ham, in  whom  he  early  cultivated  his 
fondness  for  study  and  literature.  It 
was  while  he  was  in  Newburg,  1802,  he 
met  and  married  Miss  Van  Deursen, 
the  daughter  of  a prominent  merchant 
of  that  city  and  a descendant  of  An- 
neke  Jans  and  Everardus  Bogardus. 

As  a youth  Dr.  Coles  manifested  a 
diligent  interest  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
assi.sted  Rev.  Mr.  Bond,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Plainfield, 


in  his  school,  as  teacher  of  Latin  and 
mathematics. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  had  re- 
solved to  study  law,  and  entered  the 
office  of  Chief  Justice  Josejih  C.  Horn- 
blower,  at  Newark,  New  Jersey.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  believed  that 
he  could  find  a wider  field  for  useful- 


ness in  the  practice  of  medicine  than  in 
that  of  law,  for,  although  assured  of 
success  by  his  fatherly  preceptor  he 
nevertheless  left  his  office  to  study  for 
the  medical  profession. 

Having  attended  lectures  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York,  and  at  Jefferson  College,  Phila- 
delphia, he  graduated  at  the  latter  in 
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1835.  Returning  to  his  home,  he  made 
a profession  of  his  Christian  faith,  and 
nnited  with  the  Scotch  Plains  Church, 
under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  John 
Ivogers.  In  1836  he  settled  for  the 
practice  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

In  1842  he  married  Caroline  E.,  a 
hcaiUifnl  and  accomplished  daughter 
of  Jonathan  C.  and  Maria  (Smith) 
y\ckerman,  of  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey.  She  was  very  good  and  lovely, 
and  much  beloved.  She  died  in  1847, 
leaving  a son  and  daughter  who  were 
thcncefortli  the  only  fond  companions 
of  his  domestic  circle.  His  great  loss 
and  his  new  responsibilities  seem  to 
have  still  more  inclined  him  to  devo- 
tion to  his  professional  and  scholastic 
studies.  In  1848  he  went  abroad, 
spending  much  of  his  time  in  hospitals, 
and  in  the  societ}^  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  Europe. 
He  was  in  Paris  during  the  Revolution 
of  June,  1848,  which  gave  him  special 
opportunities  for  surgical  study.  In  1854 
he  again  visited  Europe.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  seventeen  months,  during 
which  he  made  the  continental  lan- 
guages a study,  he  returned  to  his  prac- 
tice in  Newark.  He  then  devoted  him- 
self with  increased  knowledge  and 
earnestness  to  professional  work,  and 
for  many  years  continued  in  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession. 

In  1862,  under  the  direction  of  an 
eminent  English  landscape  gardener, 
he  began  the  laying  out  and  beautify- 
ing of  a large  portion  of  his  ancestral 
farm  at  Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey,  se- 
lecting therefor  appropriate  statuary 
and  plantings  of  the  choicest  varieties. 
In  one  portion  of  this  park  he  located 
a reproduction  of  the  famous  labyrinth 
at  Hampton  Court,  near  London.  In 
another  part  he  enclosed  a large  pad- 
dock  for  a herd  of  deer  of  his  own  rais- 
ing. He  subse(|ucntly  built  a house  of 
brick  and  stone,  and  native  woods,  in 
harmony  with  the  grounds.  In  this  he 
resided  with  his  son  and  daughter,  and 
was  a most  genial  and  entertaining 
host.  The  house  itself  is  replete  witli 


paintings  and  works  of  art,  but  his 
large  library  was  the  special  admiration 
of  his  many  guests. 

While  retiring  from  the  more  active 
duties  of  a general  practice,  he  was  for 
many  years  daily  at  his  Newark  office, 
and  also  allowed  many  of  those  who 
lived  near  his  country  home  “Deer- 
hurst,”  so  named  from  its  herd  of  deer, 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  advice.  In 
fact,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  relin- 
quished practice  at  all,  or  allowed  his 
increasing  literary  distinction  and  his 
business  duties  to  interfere  with  his  de- 
votion to  his  chosen  pursuit.  He  was 
eminently  a physician,  amid  all  other 
eminence.  He  delighted  in  his  profes- 
sion, both  as  a science  and  as  an  art. 

He  received  the  degree  oi  Master 
of  Arts  from  Rutgers  College.  In 
i860  he  received  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  from  Lewisburg  Lfni- 
versity,  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  Princeton  College  in  1871. 

Dr.  Coles  had  reached  such  a vig- 
orous old  age  as  still  to  promise  many 
years  of  life.  In  the  early  spring 
(1891)  he  had  the  prev^ailing  influenza, 
which  left  him  with  a cough,  and  some 
mild  symptoms  Avhich  puzzled  him,  as 
they  have  so  many  others,  but  which 
seemed  to  give  no  occasion  for  alarm. 
As  a benefit  and  recreation,  he  pro- 
posed a trip  to  California  with  his  son 
and  daughter  and  sister-in-law.  They 
left  home  April  14th.  The  trip  was  a 
disappointing  one,  for  although  his 
powerful  constitution  enabled  him  to 
go  everywhere,  his  cough  defied  all 
treatment,  and  by  reason  thereof  he 
grew  weaker  instead  of  stronger. 
After  a week’s  stay  at  the  beautiful 
Hotel  del  Monte,  California,  where  he 
received  every  posible  courtesy  and  at- 
tention, heart  complication  suddenly 
set  in  as  a sequel  to  la  grippe.  He  was 
confined  in  his  room  but  two  days,  and 
passed  away  (May  3,  1891). 

The  funeral  of  Dr.  Coles  took  place 
at  the  Peddie  Memorial  Church,  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  May  29th,  and  was 
largely  attended  by  bis  medical  and 
literary  friends  and  those  in  other 
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walks  of  life  who  had  known  him  in 
the  various  relations  he  had  sustained. 
The  appropriate  rendering  of  four  of 
his  hymns*  added  solemnity  to  the  oc- 
casion, and  emphasis  to  the  many  trib- 
utes to  his  earnest  Christian  life.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  Willow  Grove 
Cemetery,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jer- 
sey, beside  those  of  his  wife. 

This  notice  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  fuller  allusion  to  his  lit- 
erary labors,  and  to  the  marked  traits 
of  his  character. 

Soon  after  he  settled  in  Newark,  he 
became  a contributor  to  the  "Newark 
Daily  Advertiser,”  and  early  showed 
an  interest  in  education,  in  the  public 
schools,  the  Academy,  in  a public  li- 
brary, the  Historical  Society,  in  tem- 
perance movements,  and  in  all  objects 
looking  to  the  welfare  of  society. 
Barely  attending  any  public  meetings, 
he  gave  expression  to  his  views  in  an 
occasional  address,  and  in  the  columns 
of  the  daily  journals. 

In  poetry  and  prose,  his  literary  taste 
and  learning  soon  came  to  be  recog- 
nized, and  lie  had  a local  reputation 
long  before  he  was  more  generally 
known. 

It  was,  perhaps,  his  first  translation 
of  “Dies  Irae”  (1847)  arrested  the 
attention  of  linguists  and  scholars 
throughout  the  world.  It  was  a diffi- 
cult task  to  undertake,  as  there  were 
several  versifications  of  it  by  authors 
of  classical  note  and  learning.  As  he 
followed  it  from  time  to  time  with  six- 
teen other  versions,  it  was  seen  what 
opulence  of  resource  was  at  his  com- 
mand. Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Schaf¥,  in  his 
recent  work,  “Literature  and  Poetry,  ' 
referring  to  these,  says,  “A  physician, 
yVbraham  Coles,  has  made  (of  the 
“Dies  Irae”I  seventeen  versions  in  all, 
which  shows  a rare  fertility  and  versa- 

* “Ever,  My  Lord,  With  Thee."  Tune,  Beth- 
any. . 

“All  The  Days.”  Original  music  hy  W.  F. 
Sherwin. 

“Jesu  Dulcis'  Memoria.”  Translation;  tune, 
Clifford. 

“Here  Are  Partings  And  Painful  Farewells.” 
Tune,  Sweet  By  and  By. 


tilit}",  and  illustrate  the  possibilities  of 
versification  without  altering  the 
sense.” 

His  translation  of  various  other 
Latin  hymns,  as  contained  in  his  vol- 
ume, “Latin  Hymns  with  Original 
Translations,”  will  ever  be  the  admira- 
tion of  scholars.  “The  Evangel”  and 
“The  Light  of  the  World"  give  the 
gospel  story  of  our  Lord  in  verse,  with 
notes  full  of  devotion  and  learning. 

John  G.  Whittier  says:  “Dr.  Coles 

is  a born  hymn  writer.  He  has  left 
us,  as  a legacy  of  inestimable  worth, 
some  of  the  sweetest  of  Christian 
hymns.  His  ‘All  the  Days’  and  his 
‘Ever  with  Thee’  are  immortal  songs. 
It  is  better  to  have  written  them  than 
the  stateliest  epics.  No  man  living  or 
dead  has  so  rendered  the  text  and  the 
spirit  of  the  old  and  wonderful  Latin 
hymns.” 

While  these  studies  show  his  pro- 
found learning  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  it  is  only  when  we  look  to 
the  studies  of  his  last  years,  in  “A  New 
Rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Psalms  into 
English  Verse,”  that  we  come  to  know' 
of  Ids  knowledge  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages, of  the  vast  realms  of  scholar- 
ship he  had  explored.  But  his  stately 
and  commanding  prose  has  almost 
been  obscured  by  his  poetry.  . 

But  the  crown  of  all  was  his  wonder- 
ful character.  He  did  everything  with 
conscientious  precision  and  thorough- 
ness : he  was  always  after  the  depth  of 
things.  How  he  would  sometimes 
work  over  the  wording  of  a line,  and 
then  over  a note  that  brought  out  its 
fullest  meaning.  So.  too,  he  worked 
in  his  profession.  His  respectful  bear- 
ing toward  all  had  its  seat  in  a pro- 
found reverence.  He  was  reverent  of 
humanity  because  of  his  intense  rev- 
erence for  God  and  all  His  works.  He 
studied  Nature  and  the  Bible  and  the 
inner  consciousness  of  the  spiritual  life 
with  the  same  majestic,  adoring  in- 
sight. He  was  not  religious  by  an  ef- 
fort. “I  have,”  says  Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  “always  considered  it  a 
great  privilege  to  enjoy  the  friendship 
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of  so  pure  and  lofty  a spirit ; a man 
who  seemed  to  breathe  lioliness  as  his 
native  atmosphere,  and  to  carry  its  in- 
llnence  into  his  daily  life.” 

Had  he  not  been  poet,  he  would  have 
been  painter,  or  musical  composer,  be- 
cause in  no  other  way  could  his  ador- 
ing enthusiasm  have  found  symmet- 
rical expression.  When  he  issued  a 
book  its  typographical  execution  must 
be  complete.  He  visited  the  great  pic- 
ture galleries  of  Europe,  and  at  large 
expense  selected  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  ancient  art  to  illustrate  his 
themes.  These  gave  expression  to  his 
character  not  less  than  to  his  taste. 
When  he  wrote  hymns  it  was  because 
the  inner  music  of  his  soul  had  to  be 
set  to  metrical  expression.  He  was  a 
genius,  but  it  was  chiefly  character  and 
life  that  flowed  out  through  his  writ- 
ings. He  became  familiar  with  little 
children  easier  than  with  all  others, 
because  in  them  he  saw  more  of  nature, 
and  more  of  faith,  hope  and  charity. 

He  believed  in  his  profession,  be- 
cause in  it  he  realized  the  possibilities 
of  high  science  and  applied  art  for  the 
uses  of  humanity,  and  so  could  be  co- 
worker with  the  Great  Physician  who 
went  about  doing  good.  We  cherish 
his  memory  because  we  cherish  skill, 
character,  usefulness,  and  rejoice  in 
having  such  a model.  Such  lives  do 
not  die,  but  live  as  incentives  for  those 
of  all  the  ages.  We  cannot  reach  his 
fame,  but  we  can  imitate  his  devotion 
to  knowledge,  his  reverence  for  life  and 
goodness,  his  desire  for  usefulness,  his 
holy  faith,  his  humble  affection  for  the 
good,  the  beautiful,  the  true. 


COLES,  Jonathan  Ackerman,  1843- 

Class  of  1368. 

Jonathan  Ackerman  Coles,  M.  D.,  only 
son  of  Abraham  and  Caroline  Ackerman 
Coles,  was  born  in  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
May  6,  1843. 

His  prei>aratory  education  he  received 
at  home  and  at  ]>rivate  schools,  and  grad- 
uated from  Columbia  College,  New 


York,  in  1864,  and  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1868,  After 
graduation  he  attended  lectures  at  the 
European  universities,  and  upon  his  re- 
turn settled  for  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery  in  New  York  City.  He  be- 
came a member  of  the  Academy  of  Med- 
icine, the  New  York  County  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation. Subsequently  he  moved  to  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  and  became  associated 
with  his  father  as  partner. 

He  was  elected  President  of  the  Union 
County  Medical  Society,  and  made  a 
permanent  delegate  to  the  State  Medical 
Society.  He  has  written  and  published 
articles  on  medical  and  other  scientific 
subjects,  and  edited  editions  of  his  fath- 
er’s works.  As  a patron  of  art  and  gen- 
eral literature  he  has  been  a generous 
donor  to  his  native  city  and  state,  to  the 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  and  to 
Columbia,  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton, 
Tulane,  and  many  other  universities  and 
schools  of  learning  throughout  the  Uni- 
ted State.  Reciprocating  the  courtesy 
shown  by  the  establishment  of  the  Cecil 
J.  Rhodes  scholarships,  as  an  alumnus 
of  Columbia  University,  he  had  cast  at 
the  Barbedienne  foundry,  Paris,  France, 
for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities, 
England,  replica  life  size  bronze  busts  of 
George  Washington  and  Benjamin 
Franklin,  modelled  from  life  by  Jean 
Antoine  Houdon ; which  gifts,  on  their 
reception,  were  cordially  acknowledged 
by  the  authorities.  From  Hope  College, 
Holland,  Michigan,  he  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  EL.  D. 


EMMET,  Thomas  Addis,  1828- 

Class  of  1845. 

Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  was  born 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  May  29, 
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1828,  son  of  Dr.  John  Patten  Emmet  and 
Mary  Byrd  (Tucker)  Emmet.  His 
father  was  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Materia  Medica.  His  grandfather, 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  was  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  New  York,  and  a leader  of  the 
Irish  uprising  in  1798.  His  mother  was 
a daughter  of  John  and  Eliza  J.  Tucker, 
of  Bermuda,  and  the  latter  was  a sister 


of  Professor  George  Tucker,  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Emmet  received  his  education  at 
a preparatory  school  near  the  University, 
and  in  a school  at  Flushing,  Long  Island, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Francis  L. 
Hawks,  with  a,  partial  course  in  the  aca- 
demical department  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  In  the  autumn  of  1845 
tered  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia,  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Robley  Dunglison,  one  of  the  orig- 


inal professors,  graduating  in  1849-50, 
and  immediately  afterwards  passing  a 
competitive  examination,  and  receiving 
an  appointment  as  Resident  Physician 
to  the  Emigrant  Refuge  Hospital, 
Ward’s  Island,  New  York  Harbor.  He 
served  in  that  capacity  for  two  years, 
when  he  was  appointed  a Visiting  Physi- 
cian to  the  same  institution,  and  served 
until  the  spring  of  1855,  being  the  junior 
by  twenty  years  of  the  next  youngest 
member  of  the  medical  board. 

Forming  the  acc|uaintance  of  Dr.  J. 
Marion  Sims,  he  began  to  assist  him  in 
his  operations  at  the  opening  of  the  Wo- 
man’s Hospital,  in  May,  1855.  In  the 
following  September  he  formed  an  offi- 
cial connection  with  that  institution,  on 
receiving  from  the  Board  of  Managers 
the  appointment  of  Assistant  Surgeon. 
This  position  he  held  until  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Sims,  in  i86r,  when  he  be- 
came Surgeon-in-Chief,  and  when  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Woman’s  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation became  merged  into  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  charter  of  the  Woman’s  Hos- 
pital of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1868, 
he  continued  to  hold  the  same  position 
from  the  Board  of  Governors.  Under 
Dr.  Emmet’s  supervision  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  money  was  subscribed  and  the 
first  buildings  of  the  Woman’s  Hospital 
were  constructed  under  his  advice, 
and  he  fully  organized  the  medical  de- 
partment. The  service  rapidly  increased, 
and  Dr.  Emmet  had  a number  of  assist- 
ants, but  it  became  too  large  eventually 
for  him  to  give  his  attention  to  the  nec- 
essary details.  It  was  then  decided  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  to  place  the  Hos- 
pital in  charge  of  a Medical  Board,  and 
Dr.  Emmet  became  Visiting  Surgeon, 
and  he  continued  on  duty  until  his  resig- 
nation in  1902,  having  given  a continu- 
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oils  service  of  nearly  forty-seven  years 
to  the  institution.  Dr.  Emmet  served  as 
Consulting  Surgeon  or  Physician  to  the 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  St.  Vincent’s  Hos- 
pital, the  Foundling  Asylum,  and  other 
institutions  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

He  published  in  1868  an  original  sur- 
gical work,  ‘‘Vesico  Vaginal  Fistula,” 
which  was  the  foundation  of  this  form 
of  plastic  surgery.  His  chief  profes- 
sional work,  and  one  embodying  the  ex- 
perience of  a life  time,  was  “The  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Gynaecology,”  is- 
sued in  1879,  Soiiig  through  three  edi- 
tions in  this  country,  and  translated  into 
German  and  French,  of  each  a single  edi- 
tion. It  has  been  estimated  that  Dr. 
Emmet  contributed  to  the  medical  jour- 
nals, at  home  or  abroad,  over  seventy 
original  monographs  hearing  chiefly  on 
tk.e  surgical  diseases  of  W'omen,  and  his 
modes  of  operating  and  treatment  have 
generally  become  the  accepted  practice. 
Many  of  these  papers  were  translated 
abroad,  and  one  treatise  describing  an 
original  operation  which  has  proved  of 
incalculable  value  in  laceration  of  the 
cervix  uteri  was  translated  and  printed 
in  Chinese  characters  for  circulation  in 
Japan. 

Dr.  Emmet  is  the  author  of  various 
essays  and  addresses  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  American  history.  On  the 
inception  of  the  Irish  National  Federa- 
tion in  Ireland  for  gaining  home  rule  by 
constitutional  means,  he  was  chosen  pres- 
ident of  that  organization  in  America, 
and  during  his  service  of  eight  years  he 
produced  a number  of  papers  and  ad- 
dresses on  subjects  connected  with  Irish 
history.  One,  “Irish  Emigration  During 
the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centu- 
ries," the  result  of  considerable  research, 
was  read  January  19,  1899,  before,  the 


American-Irish  Historical  Society,  and 
published  in  its  transactions.  He  issued 
in  1899,  in  a limited  edition,  an  extensive 
work,  “The  Emmet  Family,  with  Some 
Incidents  Relating  to  Irish  History,  and 
a Ihographical  Sketch  of  Professor  John 
Patten  Emmet,  M.D.,  etc,”  octavo,  pp. 
41 1,  with  over  one  hundred  portraits  and 
other  illustrations.  Dr,  Emmet's  last  lit- 
erary contribution,  “Ireland  Under 
English  Rule,  or  a Plea  for  the  Plaintiff," 
was  issued  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York,  1903,  two  volumes,  octavo, 
pp.  333  and  359,  in  which  the  political 
and  commercial  relations  of  Ireland  are 
treated  in  detail  for  the  past  three  hun- 
dred years. 

The  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  con- 
ferred u])on  Dr.  Emmet  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Jeff'erson  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia, the  governing  power  of  the  Jef- 
ferson University,  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
Emmet  is  a member  of  the  principal 
Medical  Societies  of  New  York,  and  has 
been  ])resident  of  the  New  York  Obstet- 
rical Society,  president  of  the  American 
Gynaecological  Society,  twice  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  New  York,  a permanent  member  of 
the  State  Medical  Society,  and  honorary 
member  of  the  State  Medical  Society  of 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  He  has 
been  an  honorary  member  of  various  So- 
cieties in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Norway,  Relgium,  Germany  and  France, 
and  of  nearU  every  Gynaecological  So- 
ciety in  tbe  United  States.  He  was  tbe 
recipient  of  the  Laetare  Medal  from  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  As  a pio- 
neer, his  chief  professional  work  was  de- 
voted to  the  development  of  the  snrgery 
and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  women 
as  a distinct  branch,  and  from  1861  his 
practice  was  devoted  exclusively  to  gyn- 
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aecology  a specialty.  In  1903  he  re- 
tired from  practice,  and  since  that  time 
has  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits, 
and  particularly  to  the  study  of  the  Gae- 
lic or  Irish  language.  He  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  this  language  during  his 
service  in  the  Emigrant  Refuge  Hospital 
after  the  great  Irish  famine  in  1849, 
at  which  time  but  a small  portion  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  was  familiar  with  any 
other  but  their  native  tongue. 

Dr.  Emmet  was  married  in  1854  to 
Catherine  Rebecca,  daughter  of  John  and 
Catherine  Moffit  Duncan,  of  Montgom- 
ery, Alabama.  They  have  had  six  chil- 
dren, and  celebrated  their  golden  wed- 
ding on  Eebruary  14th,  1904. 


EMMET,  John  Duncan,  — 

Class  of  1880. 

Dr.  John  Duncan  Emmet,  of  New 
York  City,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  was  educated  at  Seton 
Hall,  New  Jersey,  and  afterwards  spent 
four  years  in  the  academical  department 
of  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  stud- 
ied Medicine  in  the  same  institution,  and 
received  his  degree  in  1880.  After  grad- 
uating in  IMedicine  in  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  he 
gained  by  a competitive  examination  a 
position  on  the  Resident  Staff  of  the 
Roosevelt  Hospital.  Having  served  his 
term  of  eighteen  months,  he  gained  a 
similar  position  in  the  Woman’s  Hospi- 
tal. At  the  expiration  of  his  service  as 
House  Surgeon  he  became  an  Assistant 
Surgeon,  and  held  this  position  for  some 
years,  until  the  resignation  of  his  father. 
Shortly  after.  Dr.  John  Duncan  Emmet 
became  a Gynaecologist  to  St.  Vincent’s 
Hospital,  and  still  holds  the  position. 
He  was  the  founder  and  editor  of  the 


“American  Gynaecological  and  Obstet- 
rical Journal”  for  nearly  ten  years,  and 
by  his  literary  efforts  it  became  accepted 
as  an  authority.  Dr.  Emmet  is  a member 
of  the  American  Gynaecological  Society, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
the  chief  Medical  Societies  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

He  married  Miss  Josephine  Wharton, 
a daughter  of  Joseph  and  Lucy  Wharton 
Drexel,  Eebruary  ii,  1904. 


PORTER,  George  Loring,  1838- 

Class  of  1862. 

George  Loring  Porter,  of  Bridge])ort, 
Connecticut,  a distinguished  physician, 
who  rendered  splendid  service  to  the 
government  during  the  civil  war,  and 
has  made  notable  additions  to  medical 
knowledge  through  his  addresses  and 
published  papers,  is  a native  of  New 
Hampshire,  born  in  Concord,  April  29, 
1838,  son  of  George  and  Clarissa  (Ayer) 
Porter ; grandson  of  Isaac  Porter,  who 
was  of  the  seventh  generation  from  John 
Porter,  who  left  England  April  25,  1635, 
in  the  “Ann  and  Elizabeth,”  and  settled 
in  Hingham,  Massachusetts ; also  grand- 
son of  Peter  Ayer,  who  was  descended 
from  Simond  Ayer,  who  left  England 
also  in  April,  1635,  in  the  “Increase,” 
and  settled  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 
The  ships  which  bore  these  emigrant  an- 
cestors sailed  nearly  (if  not  actually)  on 
the  same  day. 

Dr.  Porter  received  his  education  in 
the  Little  Blue  Academy,  Earmington, 
Maine;  Pembroke  (New  Hampshire) 
Academy;  New  London  (New  Plamp- 
shire)  Academy;  and  Brown  University, 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  from  which 
he  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and 
Master  of  Arts.  He  prepared  for  his 
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profession  by  reading  medicine  under 
Dr.  J.  1*.  Dake,  of  l’iltsl)iirg,  I’ennsyl- 
vania,  in  1859;  under  the  preeeptorsliip 
of  Drs.  Brinton  and  Da  Costa,  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1860-62;  and  attending  two 
general  and  three  sjiecial  courses  of  lec- 
tures in  the  Jefiferson  Medical  College, 
from  which  he  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  in  March,  1862.  His 
introduction  to  practice  marked  the  hc- 
ginning  of  an  unusually  brilliant  career. 
On  Ajiril  29,  following  his  graduation, 
he  passed  the  Army  Medical  Examining 
Hoard  in  Pliiladelphia,  the  ranking  can- 
didate, and  was  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
government  hospital  at  Strashurg,  \dr- 
ginia,  where  he  reported  to  Major-Gen- 
eral Hanks  on  May  10.  His  suliscquent 
conduct  was  highly  commended  by  a per- 
sonal letter  from  the  Surgeon-General 
ui)on  the  reports  made  by  General 
Hanks’s  Medical  Director.  On  May  25th, 
when  the  Union  forces  retreated  down 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Surgeon  Porter 
volunteered  to  remain  with  the  sick  and 
wounded.  While  thus  occupied,  he  was 
made  prisoner  by  Colonel  Ashby,  of  the 
Mrginia  cavalry,  Init  was  at  once  as- 
signed, l)y  the  direct  command  of  Gen- 
eral “Stonewall”  Jackson,  to  the  charge 
of  the  hospital,  and  re(|uested  to  care  for 
the  Confederate  as  well  as  Union 
wounded,  and  this  was  ]jrol)al)ly  the  first 
recognition  in  the  civil  war  of  the  non- 
l)elligerent  status  of  medical  officers. 
After  the  Confederates  had  been  driven 
up  the  \ffilley.  Surgeon  Porter  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  wounded  of  both 
armies.  He  established  a hospital  for 
Blenkcr’s  division;  June  12th  was  or- 
dered to  the  general  hospital  at  Winclic.s- 
ter,  Virginia;  July  1st  was  assigned  to 
Best's  Battery,  Light  Battery  F,  Fourth 
U.  S.  Artillery,  and  served  with  it  dur- 


ing the  summer ; was  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Cedar  Mountain,  the  engagements 
along  the  Rappahannock,  the  second  bat- 
tle of  Hull  Run,  and  the  battle  of  South 
Mountain.  July  17th  he  was  commis- 
sioned Assistant  Surgeon,  with  the  rank 
of  first  lieutenant ; served  in  general  hos- 
])ital,  Braddock’s  Barracks,  Frederick, 
Maryland,  September  17th  to  November 
18th,  1862;  assigned  to  Fifth  Cavalry, 
h".  S.  Army,  at  Falmouth,  \^irginia,  and 
served  with  it  in  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac until  May  10,  1864,  taking  part  in 
the  l)attles  of  Fredericksburg,  Beverly 
I'ord,  Gettys1)urg,  Brandy  Station, 
Todd's  Tavern,  Fleming's  Cross  Roads, 
Manassas  Gap,  Kelly’s  F'ord,  Middleton, 
LJiperville,  Williamsport,  Boonsboro, 
where  he  was  wounded  in  the  left  arm; 
Funkstown  Falling  Waters,  Beaver  Dam, 
Warrenton,  Ashby’s  Gap,  Front  Royal, 
Culpeper  Court  House,  and  Morton’s 
Ford.  April  29,  1864,  by  order  from  the 
War  Department,  Surgeon  Porter  was 
relieved  from  duty  and  ordered  to  Wash- 
ington, but,  on  account  of  interrupted 
communication,  he  was  unable  to  comply, 
and  continued  to  serve  with  his  regiment 
in  the  Wilderness  campaign.  After  the 
fight  at  Todd’s  Tavern,  he  remained  with 
the  wounded  at  Fredericksburg  for  some 
days,  then  in  charge  of  the  first  train  of 
wounded  proceeded  to  Belle  Plain, 
whence  he  proceeded  with  dispafehes  to 
Washington.  He  was  I'ost  Surgeon  at 
the  Washington  Arsenal  from  May,  1864, 
to  May,  1867.  He  was  the  only  commis- 
sioned officer  present  at  the  secreting  of 
the  body  of  John  Wilkes  Booth ; had 
medical  charge  of  the  conspirators 
against  President  Lincoln  and  his  Cabi- 
net ; was  present  at  the  hanging  of  four 
of  them,  and  had  charge  of  those  who 
were  banished  to  the  Dry  Tortugas. 
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While  in  the  field,  Surgeon  Porter 
often  performed  important  operations 
under  fire.  In  referring  to  his  services 
with  tJie  Fifth  Regiment,  U.  S.  Cavalry, 
Captain  Julius  Mason  reported:  “Dur- 

ing this  time  the  regiment  was  engaged 
in  many  battles,  losing  heavily  in  killed 
and  wounded.  Assistant  Surgeon  Por- 
ter’s faithfulness  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
is  gratefully  remembered  by  the  officers 


and  men,  and  his  conspicuous  gallantry 
during  the  battles  of  Upperville,  Aldie, 
Gettysburg,  Williamsburg,  Funkstown, 
and  Brandy  Station,  where  he  took  the 
dead  and  wounded  almost  from  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  entitles  him  to  the  greatest 
praise  and  consideration.  He  was  under 
my  command  during  all  the  above  men- 
tioned battles,  and  for  his  gallant  con- 
duct and  faithful  and  intelligent  services 
he  is  justly  entitled  to  a brevet  captaincy 


and  a brevet  majority.”  He  was  accord- 
ingly  commissioned  to  these  ranks  by  the 
President,  March  13,  1865,  “for  faithful, 
gallant  and  meritorious  service  in  the 
field  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.” 

In  May,  1867,  Surgeon  Porter  was  or- 
dered to  report  to  the  department  com- 
mander at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  was 
assigned  to  duty  at  Camp  Crook,  Mon- 
tana, where  he  reported  on  August  27th. 
He  served  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  with  an  expedition  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mussel  Shell  river,  and  in  April  and 
May,  in  addition  to  his  medical  duties, 
did  volunteer  service  as  officer  of  the 
day,  to  relieve  the  line  officers,  who  were 
overworked  through  the  constant  pres- 
ence of  hostile  Indians  under  the  restless 
leadership  of  Sitting  Bull.  He  tendered 
his  resignation  to  take  effect  July  i8th, 
but  was  obliged  to  defer  his  return  home 
until  the  coming  of  a medical  officer  to 
relieve  him.  He  then  crossed  the  conti- 
nent on  horseback  and  alone,  over  the  old 
Lewis  and  Clark  trail,  returning  to  the 
east  by  way  of  tbe  isthmus,  and  arriving 
at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  where  has 
since  been  his  residence. 

The  activity  of  his  army  career  seemed 
to  set  the  pace  for  his  effort  in  civil  life. 
He  at  once  became  one  of  tbe  most  active 
men  in  the  community,  not  only  attend- 
ing to  the  calls  of  a large  and  e.xacting 
practice,  but  bearing  a large  share  of  the 
burden  of  sustaining  local  institutions. 
He  served  as  visiting  physician  to  the 
Hartford  Retreat  for  the  Insane;  on  the 
active,  and  later  on  the  consulting  staff 
of  the  Bridgeport  Hospital ; and  on  the 
executive  committee  of  its  board  of  man- 
agers ; on  the  consultant  committee  of 
the  Adasonic  Home;  as  medical  examiner 
for  many  life  insurance  companies  and 
benefit  organizations ; and  as  president 
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of  the  U.  S.  Pension  Examining  Board. 
In  1882-1893  and  1897-1904  he  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Bridgeport  Board  of  Health  ; 
in  1879,  president  of  the  Bridgeport  Li- 
brary; in  1901,  president  of  the  Bridge- 
port Scientific  and  Historical  Society ; in 
1903,  president  of  the  Bridgeport  Old 
Home  Week  Association.  For  seven 
years  he  was  actively  connected  with  the 
State  National  Guard — four  years  as  sur- 
geon of  the  Fourth  Regiment,  and  three 
years  as  medical  director  on  the  staff  of 
the  General  commanding,  T.  L.  Watson. 
He  found  his  social  enjoyment  in  mem- 
bership with  numerous  of  the  best  clubs 
— the  Oquosoc,  Island  Brook,  Meta- 
hctchonan,  and  Bostonnais  Fishing  and 
Game  Clubs,  the  Seaside.  Algonquin, 
Outing  and  Eclectic  Clubs  of  Bridge- 
port, the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
the  Army  and  Navy  Clubs  of  Connecti- 
cut and  New  York,  the  Military  Order 
of  the  Loyal  Legion ; the  Masonic  order, 
in  which  he  has  attained  to  the  Thirty- 
third  degree ; and  was  a helpful  auxiliary 
member  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association. 

Dr.  Porter  has  been  particularly  prom- 
inent in  professional  bodies.  Lie  is  a 
member  of  the  following  named — the 
Bridgeport  Medical  Association,  of 
which  he  was  president  in  1876-77;  the 
Fairfield  Medical  Association,  of  which 
he  was  president  in  1883;  the  Connecti- 
cut Medical  Association,  of  which  he 
was  president  in  1888-89;  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine;  and  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association.  In  the  latter 
great  body  he  was  a member  of  the  judi- 
cial council  in  1893-94,  and  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  section  on  Military  Sur- 
gery in  the  Ninth  International  Medical 
Congress.  He  has  made  numerous  val- 
uable contributions  to  the  literature  of 


his  profession.  In  1882  he  published  in 
the  “New  England  Medical  Monthly”  a 
“Report  of  a Case  of  Xanthic  Oxide  Cal- 
culus,” the  only  specimen  ever  recog- 
nized in  this  countr}',  and  the  eighth  on 
record.  This  specimen  he  divided  be- 
tween the  Army  Medical  Museum  at 
Washington  and  the  pathological  mu- 
seum in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 
He  is  also  author  of  “A  New  Danger  in 
Surgery,”  1884;  “Tubal  Pregnancy,” 
1883  ; “The  Cost  of  Sickness  to  the  In- 
dividual and  to  the  State,”  president's 
address,  1889;  “The  Medical  Practice 
Act  in  Connecticut,”  address  to  the  Con- 
necticut legislature,  April,  1893;  “The 
Recognition  of  Death,”  1875 ; “The 
Wave  Theory;  Its  Application  in  Sick- 
ness,” 1876.  He  began  the  discussion  on 
“Suspended  Animation,”  which  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  the  coroner’s  law  of 
Connecticut,  in  1882.  He  also  delivered 
an  address  on  “Connecticut  Work  and 
Workmen,”  before  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Engineers,  1894;  a lec- 
ture on  “The  Tragedy  of  the  Nation,” 
an  account  of  the  assassination  of  Lin- 
coln, and  the  fate  of  the  conspirators; 
“The  Water  Supply  of  Cities,”  an  ad- 
dress at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  at  Bridgeport,  in 
1903;  a “Lecture  on  Washington,”  be- 
fore the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, 1898,  and  many  others. 

Dr.  Porter  was  conspicuously  instru- 
mental in  procuring  the  passage  in  the 
legislature  of  the  “Medical  Practice 
Act,”  in  1893,  and  his  address  in  its  sup- 
port, delivered  before  that  body,  received 
many  warm  commendations  from  friends 
of  the  measure,  and  was  referred  to  as 
follows  in  the  “New  Haven  Register,” 
April  22,  1893,  the  editor  of  which  was 
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a stranger  to  him,  and  therefore  entirely 
unbiased : 

"Two  weeks  ago  there  did  not  seem 
to  be  much  hope  for  the  bill,  because 
all  the  agitation  appeared  to  be  in 
favor  of  those  opposed.  But,  somehow 
or  other,  the  friends  of  the  bill  got 
their  second  wind,  so  to  speak,  and 
they  rallied  with  capital  efifect  at  the 
final  hearing  Tuesday.  The  sensation 
at  that  hearnig-  was  created  l)y  Dr. 
Porter,  of  Bridgeport,  whose  scholarly 
and  elocpient  address  in  behalf  of  the 
lull  was  not  only  a surprise  to  those 
in  whose  favor  he  was  speaking,  but 
to  the  opponents  as  well.  It  was  a 
very  polished  effort,  full  of  intelligence, 
and  sparkling  here  and  there  with  dra- 
matic effects,  that  deepened  the  inter- 
est in  the  speaker.  The  anti-medical 
bill  people  were  captivated  with  his 
charming  and  unaffected  discourse, 
and  one  of  the  first  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  brilliant  and  masterful  speech 
was  the  leading  counsel  for  those  op- 
posed to  the  bill,  of  this  city.  It  was 
a tribute  to  one  who  displayed  such 
rare  powers  of  entertaining  even  those 
who  radically  disagreed  with  him.” 

Dr.  Porter  was  married,  in  1862,  to 
Miss  Catherine  Maria  Chaffee,  a daugh- 
ter of  Edwin  M.  Chaffee,  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  the  inventor  of  the  Chaffee 
cylinder  for  vulcanizing  rubber.  The 
children . born  of  this  marriage  were 
Clara  Elizabeth,  George,  James  Benton, 
Ethel,  Lindsay,  May,  Alice,  Aaron, 
Hugh,  Grace,  Anna,  and  Clarissa. 


FARRAR,  John  Nutting,  1839- 

Cla,ss  of  1874. 

John  Nutting  Farrar,  M.D.,  D.D.S., 
of  New  York  City,  was  born  April  24, 
1839,  the  fifth  child  of  Samuel  and  Re- 
becca (Parker)  Farrar.  The  Farrar 
family  is  directly  descended  in  both  lines 
from  noted  English  and  American  fami- 
lies. The  Farrar  genealogy  carries  the 


name  back  to  Henricus  de  Ferrari j is 
(A.  D.  1066),  Chief  of  Horsemen  in  the 
army  of  William  the  Concpieror,  and 
James  Lawrence,  grandson  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Lawrence,  of  Ashton  Hall,  England, 
and  Matilda,  daughter  of  John  de  Wash- 
ington, and  sister  of  the  progenitor  of 
General  George  Washington.  The 
horseshoe  on  the  shield  and  crest  of  the 
Farrar  armorial  bearings  given  in  Eng- 


1 

I 


land,  togetlicr  with  the  motto  "Ferre  va 
Pinna”  (“firm  as  iron”),  given  pre- 
viously in  Normandy  to  Walkelmns  de 
h'errarijis,  the  father  of  the  Chief,  has 
been  retained  in  English  and  z\merican 
family  history  to  the  present  day. 

Dr.  John  Nutting  Farrar  was  the  fifth 
and  youngest  child  of  Samuel  and  Re- 
becca (Parker)  Farrar.  The  mother 
was  a woman  of  marked  character,  in- 
herited from  a long  line  equally  as  dis- 
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tinguished  as  that  of  the  Farrars.  The 
progenitor  of  all  the  American  lines  was 
Deacon  Thomas  Parker,  who  came  from 
England  at  the  age  of  thirty  and  settled 
at  Lynn,  Massachnsetts.  The  grand- 
father of  Dr.  Farrar,  Deacon  Jonas  Par- 
ker, a de.scendant  of  Thomas  Parker,  was 
born  Jnly  i6,  1766,  and  married  Ruth 
Farmer,  December  28,  1788.  Among 
their  children  was  Rebecca,  the  mother 
of  Dr.  John  N.  Farrar. 

During  the  first  four  years  the  health 
of  Dr.  Farrar  was  poor,  but  he  snbse- 
cpiently  developed  a fine  physique,  this 
being  largely  dne  to  his  industrious  habits 
and  outdoor  life.  He  labored  upon  the 
farm  until  he  was  twenty-five,  except 
during  the  time  of  going  to  school.  He 
mastered  every  detail  of  New  England 
farming,  and  acquired  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  analytical  chemistry  which  en- 
abled him  to  determine  the  proper  food 
for  the  soils  to  insure  large  crops.  He 
was  given  to  arboriculture  and  floricul- 
ture, and  with  his  own  hands  beautified 
the  old  home  place,  which  had  remained 
in  the  family  nearly  two  hundred  }'ears, 
and  of  which  he  subsequently  became 
owner  by  gift  of  his  uncle,  who  had 
bought  it  from  his  father.  He  was  of  an 
inventive  turn  of  mind,  and  one  of  his  first 
inventions  was  an  embossing-typewrit- 
ing machine,  the  first  made  in  America, 
and  which  he  constructed  for  Professor 
Rohley  Dunglison,  of  the  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College,  as  a gift  for  the  use  of  an 
institution  for  the  blind,  of  which  that 
eminent  man  was  president.  He  also 
])ossessed  fine  artistic  talent,  which  he 
brought  into  effective  use  in  later  years 
in  illustrating  his  great  work  on  “Irregu- 
larities of  Teeth  and  Their  Correction.” 

Beginning  his  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  he  afterward  attended  Gil- 


manton  (New  Hampshire)  Academy, 
and  Peiqjerell  (Massachusetts)  Acad- 
emy. At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  at  El- 
mira (jhservatory,  he  studied  the  higher 
mathematics,  geology,  astronomy  and 
analytical  chemistry,  under  his  brother, 
Professor  Charles  S.  Farrar,  A.M.,  whom 
he  also  assisted  in  his  astronomical  work. 
For  some  time  he  remained  with  his 
brother,  William  P.  Farrar,  M.D.  In 
1863  he  entered  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery,  at  Philadelphia, 
giving  his  note  for  his  tuition  fee.  Be- 
fore the  term  was  finished  he  received  a 
bequest  of  $300  from  the  estate  of  a 
relative,  and  a gift  of  $100  from  an- 
other, enabling  him  to  liquidate  his  in- 
debtedness for  that  term  and  support 
himself.  Between  sessions  he  earned 
about  $800,  and,  prosecuting  his  studies, 
graduated  with  honor  at  the  head  of  his 
class.  The  following  spring  he  went  to 
Curacoa,  West  Indies,  where  he  prac- 
ticed in  the  families  of  government  of- 
ficers, but  after  about  four  months  re- 
turned home  at  the  request  of  his  mother, 
for  whom  he  tenderly  cared  in  her  de- 
clining years.  This  necessitated  a return 
to  farm  life,  but  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession as  opportunity  offered.  He  also 
continued  his  work  in  analytical  chem- 
istry, and  occupied  the  position  of  justice 
of  the  peace. 

Dr.  Iffirrar  held  to  the  opinion  that  the 
dentist  of  the  future  would  need  be  more 
thoroughly  educated  in  collateral 
branches  of  medicine  than  was  possible 
in  the  then  existent  dental  schools,  and, 
determined  upon  taking  a full  medical 
course,  he  entered  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  under  such  eminent  teachers  as 
Gross,  Dunglison,  Meigs,  Biddle,  Rand, 
Da  Costa,  Pancoast  and  their  compeers, 
and  in  1874,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  was 
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graduated  with  high  honors,  receiving 
special  commendation  for  original  dis- 
coveries set  forth  in  his  thesis  on  “Medi- 
cine and  Surgery.”  In  1877  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lecturer  on  Operative  Dentistry 
in  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
Lecturer  in  Orthodontia  in  the  Baltimore 
College  of  Dental  Surgery.  During  this 
period  he  introduced  various  departures 
from  accepted  methods,  and  which  did 
not  for  several  years  meet  the  full  views 
of  some  advanced  practitioners,  but  are 
now  universally  accepted.  Among  these 
were  his  antral  treatment,  and  radical 
treatment  of  alveolar  abscess,  and  tooth 
root  amputation.  Several  extracts  from 
his  lectures,  with  figures  of  new  instru- 
ments of  his  own  design,  were  published 
in  professional  journals.  In  1875  he  be- 
gan to  attract  wider  attention  through 
his  publication  (accompanied  with  his 
own  drawings)  in  the  “Dental  Cosmos,” 
the  “Missouri  Dental  Journal,”  “The 
Independent  Practitioner,”  the  “Interna- 
tional Dental  Journal,”  the  “Ohio  Dental 
Journal,”  the  “Western  Dental  Journal,” 
the  “Brooklyn  Medical  Journal,”  and 
others  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
“Correspondent  Blatt,”  of  Berlin,  Ger- 
many. In  1888  he  published  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  great  and  original  work,  a 
“Treatise  on  the  Irregularities  of  the 
Teeth,  and  Their  Correction”  (pp.  758), 
with  nearly  two  thousand  engravings, 
from  the  De  Vinne  press.  Later 
other  volumes  of  this  set  appeared, 
similarly  illustrated.  Since  this  is- 
sue, various  writers  have  presented 
smaller  works,  each  of  which  ac- 
ceptably has  a place  in  dental  lierature, 
bnt  in  none  are  the  principles  governing 
the  regulation  of  teeth  more  fully  mas- 
tered or  better  explained  than  in  Dr. 


Farrar’s  work,  which  was  the  first  great 
work  devoted  entirely  to  irregularities  of 
the  teeth  and  their  correction.  Recog- 
nized as  a masterly  representative  of  his 
])rofession,  he  received  pressing  invita- 
tions from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world 
to  lecture  before  professional  bodies,  but 
with  few  exceptions  he,  because  of  a large 
practice,  ])ref erred  to  speak  th rough  the 
medium  of  his  facile  pen.  During  all 
these  years.  Dr.  Farrar  invented  not  only 
hundreds  of  instruments  for  dental  pur- 
poses, but  also  constructed  a large  num- 
ber of  meebanisms  for  use  outside  his 
])rofessional  work.  Among  these  he  in- 
vented a water  meter,  elastic  car  wheels, 
and  originated  the  screw-acting  syringe 
for  physicians  and  dentists,  also  the  orig- 
inal spray  syringe.  He  obtained  pat- 
ents upon  several  of  his  dental  inven- 
tions, but  only  to  prevent  extortion  upon 
his  profession,  and  to  which  together 
with  the  labors  of  his  intellect  and  hands 
were  freely  given.  Althongh  given  to 
wide  range  of  thought  in  art  and 
sciences,  he  is  still  in  the  full  tide  of  his 
professional  activity,  both  as  operator  and 
author.  Llis  latest  publication  (in  press) 
is  an  astronomical  work,  “Cycles  and 
Beauties  in  Nature.” 

Dr.  Farrar  is  a member  of  various 
prominent  professional  bodies — tbe 
Brooklyn  Dental  Society  ; the  Second  and 
subsequently  member  of  tbe  First  Dis- 
trict Dental  Society  of  New  York ; the 
Odontological  Society  of  New  York ; the 
American  Dental  Association ; the  Na- 
tional Dental  Association ; the  Kings 
County  Medical  Society;  the  New  York 
County  Medical  Society ; the  Anatomical 
and  Surgical  Society  of  Brooklyn ; hon- 
orary member  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Dental 
Society ; the  Wisconsin  State  Dental  So- 
ciety ; the  American  Academy  of  Dental 
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Science;  the  Sanitary  Society  of  New 
York ; the  Philosophical  Society  of 
P)rooklyn.  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York. 

Dr.  Farrar  married,  October  23,  1867, 
Mis.s  Sarah  M.  Chandler,  daughter  of 
William  and  Raehel  (Fritts)  Chandler. 
One  child  born  of  this  union,  a son, 
died  from  accident  in  infancy.  Dr.  Far- 
rar maintains  his  office  and  city  residence 
at  1271  Broadway,  New  York  City.  His 
country  residence  is  at  Harrington  Park, 
Bergen  county,  New  Jersey. 


LYON,  Thomas,  1812-1893. 

Class  of  1838. 

Dr.  4'homas  Lyon  was  born  in  Penns- 
villc,  lYnnsylvania,  October  13,  1812,  and 
died  in  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  Jan- 
uary 2,  1893.  was  a son  of  Edward 
Grundy  and  Sarah  (Huckell)  Lyon.  His 
paternal  grandfather,  Edward  Lyon,  was 
a native  of  England  and  came  to  America 
in  1794.  His  mother's  people  were  also 
of  English  lineage,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  the  same  vessel  in  which 
Edward  Lyon  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

Dr.  Thomas  I.yon  jnirsucd  his  early 
education  in  Kirkpatrick  school,  near 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  began  pre- 
paration for  the  practice  of  medicine  as 
a student  in  the  office  of  Dr.  James  Don- 
gal,  of  Milton,  Pennsylvania.  He  after- 
ward matriculated  in  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  in  which  he  was  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1838.  In  April  of  the  same 
vear  he  settled  at  Williamsport,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  practiced  without  in- 
tcrru])tion  until  January  2,  1893,  on 

which  date  his  death  occurred.  For  fifty- 
five  years  he  remained  an  active  repre- 
sentative of  the  medical  fraternity  in  that 
citv,  enjoying  a large  practice  and  main- 


taining a place  among  the  foremost  rep- 
resentatives of  the  fraternity  there.  He 
was  Surgeon  to  Winsport  hospital,  of 
which  he  was  also  one  of  the  founders. 
He  served  as  president  of  the  Lycoming 
County  Medical  Society,  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical 
Societ}^  and  was  Surgeon  in  the  State 
Militia,  appointed  by  Governor  Shunk. 
He  filled  the  office  of  Examining  Surgeon 
at  the  time  of  the  Civil  war,  being  ap- 


jxfinted  by  Governor  Andrew  Curtin,  and 
he  not  only  belonged  to  the  medical  so- 
cieties mentioned,  hut  was  also  a member 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Fie 
was  the  author  of  numerous  papers  and 
pamphlets  hearing  ujion  his  ])rofession 
in  varied  branches,  and  throughout  his 
long  and  active  career  remained  a close 
and  earnest  student  of  the  science  of 
medicine.  In  ])olitics  he  was  a Repub- 
lican. 
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Dr.  Lyon  .was  married  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Rylancl  Priestley,  of  Northumber- 
land, Pennsylvania,  in  1843.  She  was  a 
great-granddaughter  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Priestley.  Six  children  were  horn  of 
this  marriage,  but  onl}'  four  attained 
adult  age,  namely:  Mrs.  Frances  Priest- 
ley Hayes,  Dr.  Edward  Lyon,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Priestley  Stearns,  and  Mrs.  Jennie  Priest- 
ley Campbell. 


McMASTER,  James,  — 

Class  of  1859. 

Dr.  James  AIcMaster,  who  throughout 
his  professional  career  was  connected 
with  the  United  States  Navy,  was  horn 
in  Pennsylvania  and  died  in  Chelsea, 
Massachusetts,  July  4,  1873. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  in 
March,  1859,  and  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  in  the  Navy  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  8th  of  October,  by  James 
Buchanan,  then  President  of  the  United 
States.  From  November,  1859,  until 
May,  i860,  he  was  attached  to  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  then  went 
aboard  the  United  States  steamship  “Ni- 
agara,” Captain  W.  W.  McKean,  com- 
manding, in  June,  i860.  He  sailed  on 
that  vessel  from  New  York  on  the  30th 
of  June,  with  the  Japanese  embassy  on 
board  for  Yeddo,  Japan.  When  out- 
ward bound  they  touched  at  Puerto 
Grande,  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  west  coast 
of  Africa,  Angier  Point  and  Batavia, 
Java,  Hong  Kong,  China,  Yeddo  and 
Yokohama,  Japan.  On  the  return  voyage 
they  stopped  at  Hong  Kong,  China, 
where  the  American  minister,  Mr.  Ward, 
came  on  hoard  ; touched  at  Singapore,  and 
proceeded  to  Aden,  where  Mr.  Ward 
disembarked.  Thence  they  went  to  Cape- 


town, Boston,  New  York,  and  Charles- 
ton, where  a blockade  was  established ; 
thence  to  Havana  and  Key  West  and  off 
Mobile  and  Pensacola.  The  vessel  also 
was  connected  with  the  blockade  work 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  attacks  on  Forts  McRae 
and  Barrancus,  returning  to  Boston  in 
June,  1862. 

Dr.  McMastcr  was  commissioned  as 


Surgeon  in  the  Navy  by  President  Lin- 
coln, October  ii,  1862,  and  was  attached 
to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  spending  the  winter 
of  1862-3  in  the  Naval  Asylum.  In 
June,  1863,  he  joined  the  steamship 
“Shenandoah,”  which  started  in  pursuit 
of  reliel  privateers  off  the  coast.  After 
returning  to  Philadelphia,  the  “Shenan- 
doah” went  to  Beaufort,  and  afterward 
remained  there  several  months  in  the 
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blockade  of  New  Inlet,  North  Carolina. 
Dr.  McMaster  was  on  the  “Shenandoah” 
in  the  first  attack  on  Fort  Fisher,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1864,  and  again  at  the  time  of  the 
second  attack  and  final  reduction  of  the 
fort  on  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1865.  Immediately  afterward,  he 
joined  the  South  Atlantic  scjuadron,  and 
was  present  at  the  evacuation  of  Charles- 
ton. He  was  next  attached  to  the  iron- 
clad “Miantonomah  September  6,  1865, 
visited  Fortress  Monroe,  Norfolk  and 
Washington,  and  afterward  returning  to 
New  York  was  detached  from  the  vessel 
previous  to  its  departure  for  Europe.  He 
was  then  attached  to  the  receiving  ship 
“Vermont,”  in  February,  1867;  was  de- 
tached, March  13,  1869;  attached  to  the 
sloop  “Savannah,”  in  May,  1869;  visited 
Cherbourg  and  Brest,  France,  Ports- 
mouth, England,  and  Fauchal,  Madeira, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  in  September,  1869,  and  re- 
])orted  for  duty  on  the  “Albany”  in  Octo- 
ber of  that  year.  As  surgeon  on  the  lat- 
ter vessel  he  visited  San  Domingo,  Sa- 
mona  Bay  and  St.  Thomas,  and  in  Janu- 
ary, 1870,  was  detached  at  New  York 
and  ordered  to  care  for  the  officers  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  who  were  ill  in 
New  York.  In  this  capacity  he  rendered 
medical  assistance  to  Admiral  D.  G.  Far- 
ragut,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  all 
through  his  illness,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Admiral’s  death  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  August  14,  1870.  He  was 
detached  December  23,  1870,  and  at- 
tached to  the  United  States  steamship 
“Tennessee”  from  January  5 until  April 
12,  1871.  He  was  a member  of  the  Med- 
ical Examining  Board  of  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  from 
June  I until  June  15,  1871  ; was  on  duty 
at  the  navy  yard  at  Boston,  Massachu- 


setts, from  October  30,  1871,  to  Febru- 
ary 6,  1872,  and  was  on  the  United  States 
steamship  “Powhattan”  from  February, 
1872,  to  June  20,  1873.  At  the  latter 
date  he  was  transferred  to  the  Naval 
Hospital  at  Chelsea,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  died  July  4,  1873. 


McMASTER,  Gilbert  Totten,  1873- 

Class  of  18S8. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Totten  McMaster,  one  of 
the  prominent  of  the  younger  physicians 


of  Connecticut,  was  born  July  31,  1873, 
in  New  Haven,  in  which  city  he  is  now 
practicing.  He  was  a son  of  Dr.  James 
and  Mary  Ellise  (Kip)  McMaster.  The 
former,  a graduate  of  Jefferson  Medical 
College  in  arts  and  medicine,  of  the  class 
of  1859,  was  Surgeon  in  the  United 
States  Navy  for  fourteen  years  and  died 
at  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  July  4,  1873. 
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His  wife,  Mary  Ellise  Kip,  was  a daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  Kirkpatric  Kip  of  New 
York. 

From  1879  to  1885  Dr.  Gilbert  T.  Me- 
Master  attended  private  schools  in  New 
Haven ; entered  Hopkins  Grammar  and 
Collegiate  School,  1885  to  1889;  in  1891 
entered  special  course  in  biology  at  Yale. 
In  October,  1893,  he  entered  the  Medical 
Department  of  Yale  University,  where  he 
remained  for  three  years,  but,  preferring 
a degree  from  an  illustrious  medical 
school,  entered  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege in  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1897, 
and  was  graduated  with  the  first  four 
years'  class  in  that  institution  on  the  13th 
of  May,  1898,  and  on  his  graduation  re- 
ceived honorable  mention  in  Obstetrics 
from  Dr?  E.  P.  Davis.  On  the  14th  and 
15th  of  January,  1899,  he  took  the  Con- 
necticut state  board  examinations.  He 
has  been  in  practice  since  then.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  New  Haven  County  and 
Connecticut  State  Medical  Societies  and 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  He 
has  contributed  to  medical  and  naval 
journals. 


HOWARD,  William  Travis,  1821- 

Class  of  1844. 

Probably  no  one  has  ever  held  a higher 
rank  as  teacher  and  practitioner  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  than  Dr. 
William  Travis  Howard.  Coming  in 
the  maturity  of  his  experience  and  pow- 
ers from  a large  general  country  prac- 
tice in  North  Carolina,  he  at  once  and 
easily  took  a leading  position  in  the 
Maryland  profession.  Shortly  after, 
adopting  gynecology  as  the  principal  field 
of  his  labors,  he  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  rapidly  advancing  department  those 
remarkable  powers  of  application,  ob- 
servation, analysis  and  attention  to  de- 


tails, for  which  he  is  distinguished,  and 
which  have  gained  for  him  a natural  repu- 
tation as  a gynecologist. 

Dr.  Howard  was  born  in  Cumberland 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  12th  of  January, 
1821.  He  is  the  son  of  William  A. 
Howard,  also  a native  of  that  state  and 
a noted  architect,  and  IMiss  Rebecca 
Elizabeth  Travis  Anderson,  a woman  of 
many  Christian  virtues  and  unusual  men- 


tal vigor.  His  father  died  in  Warren 
county,  North  Carolina,  in  iVpril,  1859, 
and  his  mother  seven  years  later. 

After  primary  education  in  classical 
schools,  young  Howard  became  a student 
at  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Prince  Ed- 
ward count}’,  Virginia,  and  also  at  Ran- 
dolph-Macon  College,  then  located  in 
Mecklenburg  county,  Virginia.  After 
leaving  college,  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  under  Dr.  John  Peter  Mettauer, 
an  eminent  surgeon  in  those  parts,  whose 
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father  had  come  over  from  France  as 
surgeon  with  Lafayette,  and  had  re- 
mained m X’irginia  after  the  close  of  the 
Kevolntionar\-  war.  ^Lnmg  Howard  en- 
tered Jefferson  Medical  College  in  the 
fall  of  1842,  and  graduated  in  IMarch, 
1844.  Between  the  sessions  he  was  one 
of  the  resident  students  at  the  Baltimore 
City  and  County  Almshouse,  now  Bay 
\'iew  Asylum,  to  which  Drs.  William 
Power  and  Thomas  H.  Buckler  were  at- 
tending physicians.  He  has  lately  ( 1903  ) 
given  interesting  reminiscences  of  his 
student  days  and  teachers  in  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  in  an  address  as  President 
of  the  Medical  & Chirurgical  h'aculty  of 
Maryland. 

.\fter  graduation  he  settled  in  Warren 
county.  North  Carolina,  IMay  1,  1844, 
where  his  predecessor  had  ])racticed 
twenty-seven  years  and  then  died  in- 
solvent, although  he  neither  drank  nor 
gambled.  He  was  then  in  poor  health 
in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  the  grippe 
which  permanently  impaired  his  consti- 
tution, leaving  a cough  from  which  he 
has  never  been  entirely  exempt.  While 
living  in  North  Carolina,  Dr.  Howard 
became  involved  in  a discussion  on  the 
subject  of  malarial  iineumonia  in  the 
“North  Carolina  Medical  Journal"  with 
Dr.  O.  F.  Manson,  later  a Professor  in 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  at  Rich- 
mond. This  discussion  was  reviewed  in 
the  “American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences"  for  October,  i860,  by  the  able 
and  learned  Dr.  Alfred  Stille,  afterwards 
Professor  of  the  Practice  of  IMedicine  in 
the  Lhiiversity  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
Stille  speaks  of  Dr.  Howard's  essays  as 
being  “in  the  highest  degree  interesting 
and  in.structive ; interesting  from  the  ad- 
mirable critical  s]iirit  which  pervades 
them,  and  from  which  none  of  the  errors 


of  his  opponent's  thesis  escape;  and  in- 
structive from  the  complete  analysis 
which  they  present  of  the  descriptions  hv 
a large  number  of  physicians  of  this  mod- 
ified form  of  pneumonia." 

After  the  Civil  war,  owdng  to  the  un- 
settled condition  of  the  country  in  the 
South,  and  having  suffered  a severe  do- 
mestic bereavement  by  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  he  removed  to  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  He  at  once  impressed  his  per- 
sonality upon  tho.se  whom  he  met,  and 
received  the  apjiointment  of  Adjunct  to 
the  Chair  of  Physiology  in  the  Cniver- 
sity  of  Maryland,  then  held  by  Professor 
h'rancis  Donaldson.  During  the  first 
session  he  was  jirincipally  engaged  in 
giving  clinical  instruction  in  auscultation 
and  percussion  in  the  University  Hos- 
pital. After  holding  this  position  for  a 
year,  he  notified  the  h'aculty  of  his  in- 
tention to  resign.  Unwilling  to  lose  his 
services  and  influence,  the  value  of  which 
were  well  recognized,  Professor  George 
W.  Miltenberger,  then  occupying  the 
Chair  of  Obstetrics,  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  and  also  the  Deanship, 
urged  the  division  of  his  chair  and  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Howard  to  a new 
chair  to  be  called  the  Professorshin  of 
Gynecology  and  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren. Two  prominent  Baltimore  physi- 
cians were  candidates  for  this  place,  hut 
Dr.  Howard  received  every  vote.  The 
date  of  his  election  to  the  chair,  the  first 
distinct  one  of  its  kind  in  any  medical 
school  in  this  country,  was  January  26, 
1867.  This  position  he  always  filled  with 
conscientious  devotion  and  untiring  en- 
ergy,  giving  the  full  number  of  scheduled 
lectures  each  session,  and  teaching  with 
that  clearness  of  langnagc,  that  strong 
])ersonality  and  that  array  of  ])ast  ex- 
perience so  familiar  to  his  students.  He 
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was  particularly  rich  in  practical  sug- 
gestions, and  many  of  these  were  entirely 
original  with  him.  His  labors  were  re- 
ported and  printed  by  the  students,  but 
this  work  only  served  as  a reminder,  for 
each  year  he  revised  it,  bringing  it  up 
to  date.  In  1897,  after  serving  in  the 
Faculty  of  the  University  for  thirty  years, 
he  resigned  his  chair,  and  was  imme- 
diately made  Professor  Emeritus. 

Dr.  Floward’s  services  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  IMaryland  were  great  and  well 
recognized.  His  influence  and  activity  in 
its  councils  bore  no  small  share  in  the 
prosperity  and  high  standing  of  the 
school.  His  resignation  was  presented 
in  July,  and  accepted  with  great  reluct- 
ance. His  vacant  ]dace  has  been  filled 
by  three  of  those  who  heard  his  lectures 
in  times  pa.st,  and  nothing  evinces  the  in- 
dustry and  energy  with  which  he  dis- 
charged his  professional  duties  better 
than  this  threefold  division  of  his  chair. 
In|  attracting  students  to  Baltimore,  Ur. 
Howard’s  influence  was  also  strikingly 
exhibited.  When  he  left  North  Carolina 
there  w'as  but  one  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  from  that  large 
southern  state,  but  he,  at  once,  attracted 
eighteen  students  from  it  and  the  same 
number  from  lower  Adriginia,  and  at  a 
commencement  shortly  before  his  resig- 
nation there  were  forty-three  graduates 
from  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Howard  is  the  author  of  various 
lectures,  reports  and  articles  in  medical 
journals  and  society  transactions.  We 
may  particularly  cite  his  able  reports  in 
the  Gynecological  Section  of  the  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland, 
and  his  papers  in  the  “Transactions  of 
the  American  Gynecological  Society.” 
One  of  his  most  meritorious  efforts  was 
his  address,  as  President,  delivered  on 


the  one  hundred  and  fourth  anniversary 
of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty 
of  the  State  of  IMaryland,  on  April  28, 
1903,  and  reprinted  from  the  “Trans- 
actions’’ of  that  body.  This  paper,  val- 
uable for  its  historical  matter,  and  de- 
lightful for  its  reminiscent  allusions  to 
the  masters  in  his  profession  who  v/ere 
his  teachers,  colleagues  and  distinguished 
pupils,  bore  the  title : “During  the  Last 

Half  of  the  Last  Century,  was  more  done 
for  the  Advancement  and  Growth  of 
Medicine  than  was  done  in  the  Twenty- 
two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  which 
Preceded  it?” 

Dr.  Howard  has  invented  many  gyne- 
cological instruments  of  a useful  and 
practical  character.  His  bivalve  s]:>ecu- 
lum  has  found  much  favor  with  the  pro- 
fession. He  was  the  first  in  this  country 
to  use  successfully  Tarnier’s  forceps,  in 
February,  1881  ; he  simidified  the  instru- 
ment, taught  its  ap])lication,  and  rendered 
it  popular  in  America.  He  showed  that 
it  facilitates  rotation  of  the  head  in  occip- 
ito-posterior  presentations ; that  it  is  not 
necessaiw  to  remove  it  when  the  head 
reaches  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  and  that 
its'  use  is  not  limited  to  cases  where  the 
head  is  at  the  brim. 

Dr.  Howard  was  one  of  the  two  found- 
ers of  the  Hospital  for  the  Women  of 
Maryland;  a founder  of  the  Baltimore 
Gynecological  .Society,  and  its  second 
])resident ; a founder  of  the  American 
Gynecological  Society  and  its  ])resident 
in  1885;  and  he  was  president  of  the 
IMedical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of 
Maryland  in  1902.  He  has  held  the  posts 
of  Consulting  Physician  and  Surgeon  to 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital ; Consulting- 
Physician  to  the  Hebrew  Hospital ; hon- 
orary member  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
North  Carolina,  and  the  Obstetrical  and 
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( 1\ nccological  Society  of  Washington, 
1).  C. ; corresponding  member  of  the 
( 'i}  necological  Society  ui  Boston,  etc. 

Dr.  Howard  has  been  married  three 
times;  first,  to  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  (Davis) 
h'itts,  of  A’irginia,  a brilliant  wit  and 
beauty ; second  to  Miss  Annie  L.  Wad- 
dill,  of  North  Carolina,  a lady  of  various 
attainments  in  belles-lettres,  and  espe- 
cially jn'oficient  in  languages,  being  able 
to  read  the  Bible  fluently  in  four  tongues  ; 
last,  in  July,  1893,  to  Miss  Rebecca  N. 
M'illiams,  a Baltimore  belle  and  beauty, 
and  a member  of  one  of  the  best  Mary- 
land families. 

Dr.  Howard,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three,  is  still  an  indefatigable  scholar. 
He  retains  unusual  mental  and  i)hysical 
vigor,  with  a clear  vision  and  a steady 
hand.  His  memory  is  phenomenal  in 
its  accuracy,  and  he  holds  very  decided 
views  upon  medical  subjects.  His  wide 
experience  of  men  and  events  through 
a long  life  make  his  com]5anionship  a de- 
light to  all  who  are  privileged  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  him. 

Dr.  Howard's  residence  is  at  804  IMadi- 
son  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


WEBB,  William,  1825- 

Class  of  1849. 

William  Webb,  general  practitioner, 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  was  born  in  Hills- 
boro, North  Carolina,  Sej)tember  6,  1825, 
and  still  continues  an  active  connection 
with  the  medical  profession,  although  he 
has  passed  the  seventy-eighth  milestone 
on  the  journey  of  life.  His  parents  were 
James  and  Annie  (Huske)  Webb.  The 
family  was  founded  in  America  by  Eng- 
lish ancestors  at  a very  early  period  in 
the  colonization  of  the  new  world,  and 
through  various  generations  representa- 


tives of  the  name  were  planters  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  Huske  family  is  of  Scotch 
lineage,  and  was  established  in  North 
Carolina  in  pioneer  days.  The  maternal 
grandfather  of  Dr.  Webb  was  captured 
by  Lord  Cornwallis,  while  serving  as  a 
surgeon  under  the  command  of  Governor 
Burke,  of  North  Carolina,  during  the 
Revolutionar\-  war. 

Dr.  Webb  began  bis  education  in  a pri- 


vate school  in  Hillsboro,  North  Carolina, 
conducted  by  a daughter  of  c.x-Governor 
Burke,  and  pursued  a classical  course  in 
the  school  of  William  Bingham,  at  Hills- 
boro. This  was  the  first  institution  of  the 
kind  established  in  North  Carolina.  Later 
he  entered  the  Corwell  Presbyterian  In- 
stitute, at  Greensboro,  North  Carolina, 
and  thus  having  acxiuired  comprehensive 
literary  knowledge  he  felt  qualified  to  en- 
ter upon  special  preparation  for  pro- 
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fessional  duties,  and  matriculated  in  the 
Jefiferson  Medical  College,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1849  with  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

The  year  following  his  graduation  was 
spent  by  Dr.  Webb  at  home  with  his 
aged  father,  and  in  1850  he  entered  upon 
the  general  practice  of  medicine  in  St. 
Louis,  where  he  has  since  resided.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he  went  to 
Richmond,  Virginia,  and  was  appointed 
surgeon  in  the  Confederate  army  with 
the  rank  of  major,  being  in  charge  of 
different  hospitals  in  the  south  until  the 
surrender  of  General  Lee.  His  pro- 
fessional career  covers  more  than  half 
a century,  and  he  is  yet  active  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  that  devolve  upon 
the  members  of  the  medical  fraternity. 
He  attributes  his  long  life  and  excellent 
health  to  the  fact  that  he  has  never  in- 
dulged in  the  use  of  intoxicants  or  to- 
bacco in  any  form  throughout  his  entire 
life. 

Dr.  Webb  was  united  in  marriage,  Oc- 
tober 2,  1856.  to  Mary  Anna  Castleman, 
of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  who  died  in 
1902.  There  were  five  children  of  that 
marriage : David  Castleman,  Anna 

Huske,  Mary  Castleman,  \’’irginia  Cas- 
tleman Breckinridge,  now  the  wife  of 
Arthur  W.  Lambert  of  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri; and  Willie,  the  wife  of  Harry  L. 
Davis,  of  Germantown,  Pennsylvania. 


HAUGHTON,  Richard  Elwood,  1827- 

Class  of  1861. 

Richard  Elwood  Haughton,  jM.  D., 
Sc.  D.,  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  whose 
career  as  a medical  practitioner  and 
teacher  has  extended  over  a full  half 
century,  was  born  in  Fayette  county,  In- 
diana, December  8,  1827.  He  came  of 
an  aristocratic  English  family.  In  the 


paternal  line  his  ancestry  is  traced  back 
to  Sir  Wilfred  Haughton,  a baronet  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  from  whom  the 
numerous  branches  of  the  Haughton  fam- 
ily are  descended.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  members  at  the  present  day  is 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  Professor 
of  Medicine  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  an  eminent  scientist  and  teacher,  re- 
ccntlv  deceased.  In  the  maternal  line  Dr. 


Haughton  traces  his  lineage  from  an 
English  nobleman  (Ashley)  in  the  reign 
of  James  I,  who  was  attached  to  the 
court,  and  from  him  to  colonists  who 
were  among  the  first  settlers  in  \’irginia. 
They  were  wealthy  in  land  and  slaves, 
but  being  of  the  sect  of  Quakers  they 
manumitted  their  bondsmen,  and  washed 
their  hands  of  that  “sum  of  all  villainies,” 
as  they  characterized  the  institution  of 
slavery.  William  Haughton,  father  of 
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Dr.  Haiighton,  came  to  the  United  States 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was  a pro- 
fessional teacher  in  I'ayette,  Union  and 
W'ayne  counties,  Indiana,  and  died  in 
July,  1878,  after  fifty-five  years  of  con- 
stant labor  in  his  profession.  He  was  a 
minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
long  a teacher  in  Earlham  College. 

Dr.  Haughton  was  educated  under  his 
father’s  care  up  to  the  time  of  beginning 
the  study  of  medicine,  and  thus  received 
a most  liberal  training,  ecpial  to  that  then 
attainable  in  the  best  collegiate  course, 
lie  l)egan  teaching  as  an  assistant  to  his 
father  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and 
three  years  later  began  teaching  inde- 
]>e:'.dcntl V,  working  in  the  interim  on  the 
])aternal  farm,..'tlTus  lielping  to  ])ay  for 
the  land  l)v  raising.. corn,  hogs  and  beef. 
In  the  fall  of  1-349  began  the  study 
of  medicine  with  Dr.  Z.  CifHerline,  his 
father’s  family  physician,  and  a graduate 
of  Transylvania  University..  After  two 
years  under  this  instruction,  during  which 
time  he  also  taught  in  the.  Union  County 
Seminary,  he  attended  the  Cleveland 
Medical  College  for  two  terms,  and  took 
his  medical  degree  in  1853,  graduating  at 
the  head  of  his  class,  being  also  the  vale- 
dictorian. He  entered  upon  practice  in 
Knightstown,  Indiana,  where  he  remained 
until  October,  1855,  when  he  removed  to 
Richmond,  in  the  same  state,  where  he 
was  lal)oriously  engaged  for  twenty  years. 
During  this  time,  however,  he  attended 
lectures  in  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
and  received  his  degree  therefrom  in 
March,  1861. 

In  1873  Dr.  Haughton  entered  upon 
his  career  as  a teacher  of  medical  science, 
accepting  the  chair  of  Descriptive  and 
Surgical  .Anatomy  in  the  Indiana  Medical 
College.  He  resigned  at  the  end  of  the 


first  term,  and  took  the  chair  of  Physi- 
ology and  Physiological  Anatomy  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  where  he  remained 
for  four  years.  In  1879  he  originated 
the  idea  of  a new  medical  school  which 
should  take  a higher  position  in  medicine 
in  Indiana,  and  in  connection  with  Dr. 
W.  S.  Haymond  he  gave  form  to  the 
Central  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. His  plans  were  perfected  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  and  the  college 
was  opened  for  the  first  regular  term  on 
October  ist,  1879.  From  that  time  Dr. 
Haughton  has  been  unremitting  in  his 
efforts  to  make  the  institution  a model 
one  in  every  respect,  and  he  has  been 
ably  seconded  by  his  colleagues.  'Phis 
institution  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  west  to  reepfire  students  to  pass  a 
general  examination  before  admission, 
and  the  numerous  restrictions  and  regu- 
lations which  were  then  put  in  force 
have  proved  a safeguard  and  benefit  to 
the  college,  whose  graduates  are,  in  con- 
sequence, proud  of  their  aUua  mater. 

As  a lecturer  Dr.  Haughton  is  clear 
and  concise  in  his  language,  a fluent  and 
easy  speaker,  and  his  words  carry  with 
them  the  irresistible  impression  that  he 
knows  whereof  he  speaks.  He  has  con- 
tributed to  various  professional  journals, 
and  his  articles  have  given  him  an  ex- 
tended reputation.  Among  the  journals 
to  which  he  has  contributed  are  the  Nash- 
ville “Journal  of  Aledicine  and  Surgery,’’ 
the  Cincinnati  “Lancet  and  Observer,” 
the  Indianapolis  “Medical  Journal,”  the 
“American  Aledical  Journal  of  Aledical 
Science,”  the  “Transactions  of  the  Indi- 
ana State  Medical  Society,”  the  “Penin- 
sular Aledical  Journal,”  etc.  Fie  has 
written  on  a great  variety  of  subjects. 
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and  his  articles  on  “Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System"  have  attracted  special 
attention.  He  is  a member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  the  Indiana 
State  Medical  Association,  the  Union 
District  Medical  Association,  the  Tri- 
State  Medical  Association  (now  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Association),  the  Wayne 
County  Medical  Association,  which  he 
organized,'  the  Marion  County  Medical 
Association,  and  he  is  an  honorarv  mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion. He  is  a charter  member  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College,  and  vice-president  of  the 
.\ssociation  in  Indiana.  He  was  one  of 
the  ])rojectors  and  original  stockholders 
of  the  Richmond  Street  Railroad  Com- 
pany. In  matters  of  religion  he  is  liberal, 
anti-ritualistic,  and  independent  in 
thought  and  action,  though  reared  as  a 
Quaker.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican. 

Dr.  Haughton  has  been  invited  to 
accept  chairs  in  several  other  regular 
schools,  but  since  his  health  failed  in 
1886  has  not  been  engaged  in  teaching, 
hut  went  south  in  search  of  health,  which, 
having  regained,  he  returned  to  Rich- 
mond, to  his  old  practice,  which  he  has 
now  for  t^n  years  steadily  and  iiidustri- 
ously  followed  to  date.  He  expects  to 
retire  when  he  has  rounded  out  his  four- 
score years.  He  lives  also  in  hope  of 
that  immortality  which  is  the  promise  of 
the  upright  Christian. 

Dr.  Haughton  has  been  twice  married. 
His  first  wife,  who  was  Mrs.  Catherine 
W.  Meeker,  of  East  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
died  in  1867,  leaving  two  children.  His 
second  vnfe,  who  is  yet  living,  was  Miss 
Elizabeth  Mather,  a lineal  descendant 
of  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  D.  D..  and  a 
pupil  of  Earlham  College. 


LADD,  Horace,  1826- 

Claes  of  1848. 

Dr.  Horace  Ladd,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  that  city,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1826,  a son  of  Samuel  and 
Larissa  Durwent  (Matlock)  Ladd.  In 
his  youth  he  attended  a private  school 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  came  under 
the  instruction  of  Mrs.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Gill 
and  Eleanor  A.  Jones.  He  also  spent 
some  time  under  the  instruction  of  J.  L. 
Reese,  of  the  Philadelphia  Model  School, 
and  next  matriculated  in  the  Central 
High  School  of  Philadelphia,  in  which 
he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
Uachelor  of  Arts,  and  subsequently  that 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  1846.  He  then  en- 
tered Jefferson  Medical  College,  where 
he  completed  the  course  by  graduation 
in  1848.  Immediately  following  he  was 
made  Vaccine  Physician  for  one  year  for 
Philadelphia,  and  was  also  Physician  to 
the  Philadelphia  Dispensary  for  a sim- 
ilar period.  j 

Dr.  Ladd  S])ent  the  summer  of  1849  in 
the  Municipal  Hospital  on  Nineteenth 
street  and  Fairmount  avenue,  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  was  engaged  in  treat- 
ing cases  of  cholera,  small-pox  and  ship 
fever.  He  was  surgeon  to  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  and  prac- 
tice;! in  Carbon  county  for  ten  years, 
after  which  he  was  engaged  in  general 
practice  for  twenty  years  in  Luzerne  and 
Lackawanna  counties.  He  helped  or- 
ganize the  first  hospital  in  Mauch  Chunk 
and  also  in  Scranton,  and  he  served  as 
Surgeon  on  the  staff  of  the  Mauch  Chunk 
and  Scranton  Hospitals.  He  belongs  to 
the  Carbon,  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna 
Counties  Medical  Societies.  After  an 
absence  of  thirty  years  he  returned  to  his 
native  city,  where  he  now  practices  his 
profession. 
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In  early  life  Dr.  Ladd  voted  for  Zach- 
ary Taylor,  and  gave  his  support  to  the 
Whig  party  until  its  dissolution,  when 
he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  new  Republican 
partv,  to  which  he  still  adheres. 


COOVER,  Eli  H.,  1827- 

Class  of  1850. 

Eli  H.  Coover,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
Lower  Allen  township,  Cumberland 


county,  Pennsylvania,  October  i,  1827, 
a son  of  Jacob  and  Annie  (Houser) 
Coover,  natives  of  Cumberland  county. 
His  father  was  a farmer  by  occupation, 
and  prominent  in  his  region — an  active 
member  of  the  United  Brethren  Church, 
and  prominently  identified  with  every 
branch  of  church  work.  The  parents 
reared  a family  of  twelve  children.  Dr. 
Coover  was  the  seventh  son  and  ninth 
child  of  the  family. 


He  was  reared  in  Cumberland  county, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  Me- 
chanicsburg  high  school.  He  took  up 
the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Augustus 
\'anhoff,  and  later  under  Dr.  Andrew 
Miller,  of  Harrisburg.  He  attended  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  graduated  therefrom 
in  1850.  He  first  began  practice  in  New 
Cumberland,  Cumberland  county,  and 
continued  there  from  1850  to  1869.  He, 
then  removed  to  Harrisburg  and  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  In  earlier  days  he  combined 
the  practice  of  dentistry  with  that  of  his 
profession,  and  was  one  of  the  oldest 
physicians  in  practice  in  the  city  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Cumberland  County 
Medical  Society,  a member  of  the 
Dauphin  County  Medical  Society,  and  of 
the  National  Medical  Association.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  one  of  a 
committee  of  five  chosen  from  the  County 
Medical  Society  to  select  a suitable  place 
to  hold  its  meetings.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  present  Iniilding, 
and  was  chosen  the  first  president  of  the 
Academy,  which  position  he  retained  for 
several  terms.  He  was  railroad  surgeon 
of  the  Northern  Central  Railway  for 
seventeen  years,  from  Bridgeport  to 
Goldsboro.  He  served  as  United  States 
Pension  Examiner  for  twelve  years,  from 
1872  to  1883.  He  was  a stockholder  in 
the  Harrisburg  Bank,  Harrisburg  Trust 
Company,  Central  Guarantee  Trust  and 
Safe  Deposit  Company,  Chestnut  Street 
and  Broad  Street  Markets.  He  had  a 
large  real  estate  interest  in  Harrisburg. 
In  politics  he  was  a Republican  and  was 
formerly  an  active  partisan.  He  was 
not  a member  of  anv  fraternal  so- 
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ciety  or  club.  He  was  a member  of  the 
First  Lutheran  Church,  of  Harrisburg, 
and  a liberal  contributor  to  charitable 
institutions. 

He  was  married,  first,  in  1851,  to  Miss 
Annie  Hummel,  daughter  of  David  Hum- 
mel, Esq.,  of  Harrisburg,  who  died  in 
1899.  She  had  two  children,  namely, 
David  H.,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  Professor 
of  Eye  Diseases  in  the  Denver  and  Gross 
Medical  College,  and  Harry  Ross,  M.  D., 
of  Harrisburg.  He  was  again  married, 
October  i,  1890,  to  Miss  Elsie  Coovcr, 
of  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 


COOVER,  Harry  Ross,  — 

Class  of  1886. 

Dr.  Harry  Ross  Coover,  of  Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  is  a representative 
of  a family  of  German  lineage  established 
in  Pennsylvania  at  an  early  day.  His 
grandfather,  Jacob  Coover,  was  a clergy- 
man who  devoted  his  entire  life  and  in- 
come to  the  progress  and  upbuilding  of 
the  Church  of  God.  His  son,  Eli  Houser 
Coover,  was  born  near  Mechanicsburg, 
Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
wedded  Annie  Hummel,  who  was  like- 
wise of  German  lineage.  The  family 
was  established  in  Harrisburg  at  an  early 
day,  and  representatives  of  the  name 
were  extensive  landowners  of  that  lo- 
cality. The  father  of  our  subject  was 
also  engaged  in  merchandising  and  in  the 
saddlery  business. 

Dr.  Coover,  as  a student  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cumberland  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, mastered  the  elementary  branches 
of  learning,  and  afterward  continued  his 
studies  in  the  public  schools  of  Harris- 
burg. He  next  entered  Miss  Wood- 
ward's Seminary,  and  was  successively 
a student  in  the  Harrisburg  Academy, 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  Jef- 


ferson Medical  College.  He  received  ex- 
cellent literary  training  as  a foundation 
for  his  professional  knowledge,  which 
was  gained  in  Jefiferson  with  the  class 
of  1886.  Eollowing  his  graduation,  he 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
the  capital  city  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  has  since  remained.  For  ten  years 
he  was  county  physician  of  Dauphin 
county,  and  he  has  been  examiner  for 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, Brakemen  and  Eiremen.  He  f:)c- 
longs  to  the  Dauphin  County  Medical 
Society,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical 
Society,  and  the  Harrisburg  Academv  of 
JMedicine,  joining  the  last  named  upon 
its  organization,  and  of  which  he  is  also 
a life  member.  His  political  support  is 
given  to  the  Republican  party. 


HERRICK,  Everett,  1830- 

Class  of  1854. 

Everett  Herrick,  Physician,  was  born 
in  New  London,  New  Hampshire,  July 
20,  1830,  a son  of  Jonathan  and  Rhoda 
(Everett)  Herrick,  both  parents  being 
natives  of  New  England.  Everett  Herrick 
was  christened  Jonathan  Everett,  but  in 
1856,  by  permission  of  court  in  Boston, 
he  dropped  the  first  name  and  has  not 
used  it  since.  His  father  was  one  of 
those  generally  useful  men  frequently 
found  in  New  England  towns.  Having 
a mathematical  head  and  some  executive 
force,  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  select- 
men and  judge  of  the  peace  and  quorum, 
he  performed  most  of  the  public  business 
of  the  town.  He  was  an  architect  and 
builder,  also  a practical  surveyor,  and 
frequently  had  his  chains  carried  by 
students  from  Dartmouth  College. 

Dr.  Everett  Herrick  was  prepared  for 
college  at  the  Academy  in  New  London, 
and  had  passed  the  e.xaminations  for  en- 
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trance  to  Dartmouth  when  his  plans 
were  changed  by  tlie  death  of  his  father. 
After  studying  for  two  years  under  the 
private  instruction  of  the  principal  of  the 
Academy,  he  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine under  Dr.  Bickford,  the  local  doctor. 
Dr.  Bickford  advised  his  entering  Dr. 
Gilman  Kimball’s  office  at  Lowell,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  he  remained  with  him 
until  his  graduation  at  Jefferson  kfedical 


College.  His  hospital  training  was  two 
years  as  Interne  at  the  public  institution 
at  South  Boston.  He  settled  in  Boston 
and  remained  five  years.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety, Suffolk  District  Medical  Society, 
and  the  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment (private).  In  his  second  year  in 
Boston  he  was  ajjpointed  a member  of 
the  i)rimary  school  hoard,  and  the  year 
he  left  for  New  York  he  was  elected  a 


member  of  the  grammar  school  board. 
He  removed  to  New  York  in  1859,  and 
began  general  practice.  He  was  suc- 
cessful from  tbe  start,  and  retained  a 
large  family  practice  until  his  retirement 
in  1898. 

During  the  Civil  war  Dr.  Herrick  was 
surgeon-in-charge  of  the  New  England 
Relief  Association  Hospital,  assisted  hy 
a large  corps  of  volunteer  surgeons  and 
physicians  as  consultants.  As  a member 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  IMedicine 
he  was  fifteen  years  a trustee,  chairman  of 
the  board  eight  years,  and  vice-president 
three  years.  He  was  a member  of  the 
building  committee  in  charge  of  the 
erection  of  the  present  beautiful  home 
of  the  Academy.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  he  has  been  Consulting  Physician 
to  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  has 
been  for  several  years  one  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital. 
He  is  a member  of  the  County  .Society, 
member  and  ex-president  of  the  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Or- 
])hans  of  Medical  Men,  member  of  the 
New  England  Society,  and  member  of 
the  Century  Club.  He  was  four  years 
medical  director  of  the  Continental  Life 
Insurance  Company.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Madison  Scpiare  Presbyterian 
Church.  His  country  home  is  at  East 
Hampton,  Long  Island,  where  he  spends 
six  months  every  year.  At  East  Hamp- 
ton there  is  a large  golf  and  tennis  club 
with  the  finest  club  house  on  Long 
Island.  Dr.  Herrick  has  been  president 
of  tbe  club  since  its  organization  tbirteen 
years  ago.  His  X'ew  York  borne  is  at 
126  Madison  avenue. 

June  17.  1880,  Dr.  Herrick  married 
Harriet  Ford,  daugbter  of  John  R.  Ford. 
Their  only  child  died  in  infancy. 
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SPEER,  Alexander  Morrow,  1830- 

Class  of  1853. 

Dr.  Alexander  Morrow  Speer,  who 
has  made  Pittsburg  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence during  a long  and  active  profes- 
sional career  as  a physician  and  surgeon, 
was  born  in  that  city  October  28,  1830. 

In  1739  his  paternal  great-grandfather, 
James  Speer,  came  to  America  from 
Scotland  or  the  north  of  Ireland  and 
settled  on  a farm  where  the  village  of 
Cashtown.  near  Gettysburg,  now  stands. 
His  grandfather,  Rev.  William  Speer, 
was  born  near  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania, 
and  became  a Presbyterian  clergyman. 
He  had  three  brothers  who  served  as  pa- 
triotic soldiers  in  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion, one  of  them  holding  the  rank  of 
captain.  The  only  sister  of  William 
.Speer  was  the  mother  of  President 
James  Buchanan,  while  the  sister  of  his 
wife,  Sarah  Ramsay,  married  Archibald 
Irwin,  and  was  the  grandmother  of 
President  Benjamin  Harrison.  Dr. 
James  Ramsay  Speer,  the  father  of  Dr. 
A.  M.  Speer,  settled  in  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1825,  for  the  practice  of 
medicine,  having  graduated  from  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  with  the  class  of  1824. 
He  had  also  previously  graduated  from 
Washington  College,  Pennsylvania.  For 
many  years  he  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
work  of  the  physician,  and  was  the  first 
man  in  the  United  States,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  one  or  two,  to  give  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  treatment 
of  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  He  married 
Hetty  Morrow,  who  was  of  Scotch- 
Irish  lineage,  being  descended  from 
Thomas  Morrow,  who  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
about  1739,  settling  near  Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania.  There  he  purchased  a 


large  tract  of  land  and  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. His  son,  Paul  Morrow,  the  grand- 
father of  Dr.  Speer,  became  a lawyer  and 
banker  of  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania. 

In  his  early  boyhood  days.  Dr.  Speer 
pursued  his  education  in  private  schools 
in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  his  col- 
legiate education  was  accpiired  in  the 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
on  account  of  ill  health  he  was  obliged 


to  discontinue  his  studies  there  when  in 
the  senior  year.  He  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine  in  July,  1849,  'i'*  the  office  of 
Drs.  Speer  and  Morgan,  of  Pitt.sburg, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1850  he  matriculated  in 
Jefiferson  Medical  College,  iu  which  he 
completed  a full  course  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  the  spring  of  1853.  Immediately 
following  his  graduation.  Dr.  Speer 
opened  an  office  in  Pittsburg  for  the 
general  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
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and  for  a half  a century  has  been  a well 
known  and  honored  member  of  the  pro- 
fession in  that  city. 

In  1854  Dr.  Speer  was  elected  one  of 
the  surgeons  to  the  West  Penn  Hospital, 
and  in  February,  1857,  was  appointed 
by  rVesident  Pierce  to  the  position  of 
Surgeon  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Lhiited  States  Marine  Hospital  at  Pitts- 
burg, filling  that  position  until  April  20, 
i86r,  when  he  resigned  in  order  to  enter 
the  army,  the  country  having  in  that 
month  become  involved  in  civil  war.  On 
the  25th  of  April,  1861,  he  was  appointed 
Surgeon  of  the  Twelfth  Pennsylvania 
Infantry  Regiment  and  served  with  it 
until  August  5,  1861.  In  September, 
1861,  he  became  Surgeon  of  the  Seventh 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry  Regiment,  with 
which  he  continued  until  June  i,  1863, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  position 
of  Assistant  Surgeon  of  United  States 
X'olunteers,  and  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1863,  was  made  full  Surgeon  United 
States  \ olunteers.  In  March  he  be- 
came Medical  Director  of  the  Sec- 
ond P>rigade,  Second  Division,  of 
tlie  Cavalry  Corps  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland;  in  April,  1863.  was 
made  Medical  Director  of  the  Second 
Division  of  the  Cavalry  Corps  of  the 
Army  ofdhe  Cumberland;  in  May,  1863, 
was  appointed  Medical  Director  of  the 
Cavalry  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland; and  from  the  ist  of  August, 
1863.  until  March,  1865,  was  Surgeon- 
in-Charge  of  the  United  States  Army 
Ceneral  Hospitals,  three  in  number,  at 
Covington,  Kentucky.  On  the  ist  of 
March  of  the  latter  year  he  was  ap- 
])ointed  Surgeon-in-Charge  of  the  United 
States  Army  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  at 
Cincinnati.  ( )hio,  and  continued  to  fill 
that  position  until  the  i6th  of  October, 


1865,  when  he  resigned,  with  the  rank 
of  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Lmited 
States  Volunteers.  On  the  ist  of  March, 

1866,  Dr.  Speer  went  abroad,  remaining 
in  Paris,  France,  and  London,  England, 
until  July,  1867.  During  that  time  he 
attended  the  ophthalmic  clinics  of  Drs. 
Bowman,  Critchett,  Hutchinson,  in  Lon- 
don, and  of  Drs.  Desmarres,  Weeker, 
Liebreich  and  Calezowsky,  and  otlicrs, 
in  Paris.  L^pon  his  return  to  his  native 
land  Dr.  Speer  resumed  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear. 
in  Pittsburg,  in  July,  1867,  and  was 
appointed  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Surgeon 
to  Mercy  Hospital  of  that  city.  He  was 
also  offered  the  Chair  of  Ophthalmology 
in  the  Medical  College  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  but  declined  to  serve 
on  account  of  ill  health.  He  belongs  to 
the  Allegheny  County  Medical  Society 
and  to  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  he  is  the  author  of  an  article  entitled 
“Embolism  of  Arteria  Centralis  Retime.” 
published  in  the  “American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences"  in  1869. 

Dr.  Speer  was  married,  in  1872.  to 
Ellen  Caroline  Bissell,  and  to  them 
were  born  two  sons,  John  Pissell 
and  Alexander  M.  S]>eer,  Jr.,  both  now 
graduates  of  Yale  University.  The 
family  home  is  at  No.  4900  Center  ave- 
nue, Shadyside,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

His  eldest  brother,  the  Rev.  Wdlliam 
Speer,  D.  D.,  died  February,  1904,  while 
his  brothers,  Charles  E.  Speer,  President 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  Pittsburg, 
Major  James  P.  Speer,  late  President 
of  b'reehold  Bank,  Pittsburg,  and  John 
Lantzinger  Speer,  of  Shoenherger,  Speer 
& Co.,  with  one  sister.  Sarah  R.  Speer, 
still  survive. 
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KERR,  Boyle,  1830- 

Class  of  1854. 

Dr.  Boyle  Kerr  was  born  November 
2y,  1830,  in  Allegheny  City,  I’ennsyl- 
vania,  where  he  is  now  engaged  in  the 
general  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
His  grandfather,  Samuel  Kerr,  was  a 
resident  farmer  of  Allegheny  county, 
Pennsylvania,  while  his  father,  Samuel 
Plummer  Kerr,  was  an  educator,  teach- 


ing in  jjrivate  schools  in  Allegheny 
county.  He  married  Emily  Woods. 

Dr.  Kerr  was  a student  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  city,  and  in  Du- 
Ouesne  College,  at  Pittsburg,  winning 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  upon  grad- 
uation from  the  latter  institution  in  1848. 
He  studied  medicine  for  three  years  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  George  IMcCook, 
and  then  entered  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  from  which  he  was  graduated 


in  1854.  In  1883  the  Western  University 
of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Following 
his  graduation.  Dr.  Kerr  located  in  Al- 
legheny City,  Pennsylvania,  and  has  de- 
voted his  entire  life  to  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  He  is  still  an 
earnest  student  of  his  profession,  and 
through  fifty  years  has  kept  abreast  of 
the  progress  of  the  times,  so  that  he  now 
follows  most  modern  methods  in  ad- 
ministering to  the  needs  of  suffering 
humanity. 

Dr.  Kerr  was  married  to  Otilia  Cristena 
Freund,  who  was  horn  in  Alleghenv 
City,  Pennsylvania,  and  they  have  two 
sons  and  a daughter : Howard  Boyle, 
Clyde  Chester,  and  Marie  Emily  Kerr. 


MAIER,  Frederick  Hurst,  1871- 

Class  of  1894. 

Dr.  P'rederick  Hurst  Maier,  Assist- 
ant Demonstrator  in  Gynecology  in  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  June  i,  1871,  his  parents 
being  William  and  Rose  (Hurst)  Maier. 
In  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  line 
he  is  of  German  lineage,  his  father  com- 
ing to  America  from  Baden,  Germany, 
in  1847.  Focating  in  Philadelphia,  he 
there  engaged  in  mercliandising. 

Dr.  Maier  was  a public-school  student 
in  his  native  city  until  he  completed  the 
high  school  course.  He  was  then  under 
])rivate  instruction  for  two  years,  and 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Mont- 
gomery, at  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  in  1891,  and  then  studied 
abroad  for  two  and  a half  years,  doing 
post-graduate  work  in  Berlin,  Munich 
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and  A'ienna,  after  which  he  returned  to 
tlie  United  States  in  1892,  and  immedi- 
ately matriculated  in  Jefiferson  Medical 
College,  in  which  he  was  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1894.  He  then  established 
his  office  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  has 
since  remained  in  active  practice,  his 
duties  being  of  an  important  character. 
He  was  Resident  Assistant  in  the  Uni- 
versity Frauen  Klinic  in  IMunich,  Ger- 


many, and  is  now  assistant  to  Professor 
If.  E.  Montgomery  in  the  Gynecological 
(')nt-Door  Patient  Department  of  Jef- 
ferson Hospital.  He  is  likewise  Assistant 
Gynecologist  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  at 
Philadelphia.  He  is  also  Chief  of  the 
Out-Door  Dispensary  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Hospital.  He  belongs  to  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Medical  Society,  the  Ob- 


stetrical Society  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
Medico-Legal  Society.  He  has  written 
various  monographs  on  his  specialty,  and 
has  invented  several  useful  instruments 
which  are  now  widely  used  by  the  pro- 
fession. 

Dr.  Maier  gives  his  political  support 
to  the  Republican  party.  He  was  mar- 
ried October  16,  1900,  to  Clara  Hill,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


KRUSEN,  Wilmer,  1869- 

Class  of  1893. 

Wilmer  Krusen,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  May  18, 
1869,  a son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  A. 
(Sager)  Krusen.  He  is  of  Holland- 
Dutch  descent,  and  his  father  was  a 
farmer  of  Bucks  county. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  county,  and  read  medicine 
for  a year  with  Dr.  Charles  B.  Smith,  of 
Newton,  Pennsylvania,  before  entering 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1893,  with  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  For  a vear 
following  he  was  Resident  Physician  in 
the  Jefferson  Hospital.  He  then  opened 
a practice  in  Philadelphia,  his  specialty 
being  gynecology,  and  since  1894  he  has 
been  Instructor  in  Gynecology  at  Jeffer- 
son College.  He  is  Assistant  Gynecol- 
ogist in  the  Jefferson  Hospital,  in  the 
St.  Jose])h  Hospital  and  the  Samaritan 
Flospital.  He  is  Chief  of  the  Gyneco- 
logical Dispensary  of  St.  Josejih’s  Hos- 
]utal,  and  a fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.  He  is  a member  of  the 
American  IMedical  Association,  of  the 
Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society, 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  Club,  the  Phil- 
adelphia Obstetrical  Society,  the  North- 
western Medical  Society,  and  the  Phila- 
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delphia  Pathological  Society.  He  is  a 
collaborator  on  “American  Medicine,’’ 
and  has  written  many  articles  in  the  line 
of  his  specialty.  In  politics  he  is  a Re- 
publican. 

In  1895,  he  married  Elizabeth  W.  Gil- 
l)ert,  and  his  three  children  are  Edward 
M.,  Erancis  H.  and  Carolyn  A. 


NEFF,  Joseph  Seal,  — 

Medical  Directoi'  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
leg'e  Hospital.  Class  of  1875. 

i)r.  Joseph  S.  Neff,  now  retired  from 
active  medical  practice,  but  since  1894 
serving  in  the  capacity  of  Medical  Di- 
rector to  Jefferson  Medical  College  Hos- 
pital, traces  his  ancestry  to  Rudolph  Neff, 
a native  of  Switzerland,  who  settled  in 
Erankford  (now  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania) in  1756,  and  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  having  come  to  this 
country  in  order  to  escape  from  the  re- 
ligious persecutions  in  his  native  land. 
He  was  devoted  to  his  religion,  and 
founded  the  first  Presbyterian  Churcb  in 
Erankford,  Pennsylvania.  At  the  out- 
break of  tbe  Revolutionary  war  he  was 
appointed  a captain  of  Washington’s 
Plying  Camp,  served  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  struggle,  and  after  his 
honorable  discharge  resumed  his  mer- 
cantile life.  John  R.  Neff,  grandfather 
of  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Neff,  a grandson  of  the 
emigrant  ancestor,  was  engaged  as  a 
shipping  merchant  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, served  as  a colonel  in  the  war 
of  1812,  was  a devoted  Presbyterian,  and 
a counsel  in  the  church.  Charles  Neff, 
father  of  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Neff,  was  an 
eminent  and  leading  physician  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  an  alumnus  of  Jefferson 
Medical  College ; he  married  IMary  L. 
Seal.  The  Neff'  family  have,  since  their 
arrival  in  this  country,  resided  in  Phila- 


delphia,- and  have  been  prominentlv 
identified  with  its  professional  and  com- 
mercial interests. 

Joseph  S.  Neff  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  private  schools  in  Philadelphia. 
He  th.en  entered  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1873,  and  that 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  1877,  ^”‘1  immedi- 
ately after  his  graduation  from  that  in- 


stitution he  matriculated  at  the  Jeft'erson 
Medical  College,  from  Avhich  he  was 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  1875.  After  serving  as  in- 
terne at  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  and 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  he 
went  abroad  in  order  to  supplement  tbe 
knowledge  he  had  already  acquired,  and 
for  one  year  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
work  in  the  Hospital  Allgemeines  Krank- 
enhaus  in  Vienna.  He  returned  to  Phila- 
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(Iclphia  in  1878,  and  for  twelve  consecu- 
tive }’ears  was  engaged  in  a general  prac- 
tice of  his  chosen  calling.  In  1879  he 
was  appointed  a member  of  the  Auxiliary 
1 'acuity,  in  1881  was  elected  by  the  trus- 
tees Attending  Physician  to  the  Hospital, 
and  in  1882  became  Attending  Physician 
to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  In  1889 
impaired  health  caused  his  resignation 
from  practice  and  all  hospital  appoint- 
ments, and  one  year  later  he  became  iden- 
tified with  the  firm  of  L.  C.  Vanuxem  & 
Co.,  which  connection  continued  until 
1892,  when  he  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness pursuits.  In  1894  he  was  elected 
by  the  trustees  as  Medical  Director  to  the 
Jefiferson  Hospital.  , 

h'or  many  years  Dr.  Nefif  served  in  the 
capacity  of  Aledical  Director  for  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  in 
the  earlv  eighties  was  the  incumbent  of 
the  office  of  coroner’s  physician.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Philadelphia  County 
Medical  Society,  the  Pathological  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  the  American  Medical 
.Association,  and  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Medical  Society.  Socially  he  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Union  League  Club,  of  which 
he  was  secretary  for  two  years,  and  also 
vice-president ; the  Alenon  Cricket  Club, 
the  Philadelphia  Cricket  Club,  the  Phil- 
adelphia Country  Club,  the  Riverton 
Cun  Club,  and  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution.  His  political  affiliations  arc 
with  the  Republican  party,  and  he  is 
active  and  prominent  in  committee  work. 

Dr.  Neff  has  been  married  twice ; on 
June  12,  1879,  to  Harriet  Louise  Lud- 
low; and  on  June  2,  1894,  to  Mrs.  Charles 
Gibbons,  Jr. 

KENNEDY,  James  William,  1869- 

Class  of  1899. 

Dr.  James  William  Kennedy,  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  medicine  in 


Philadelphia,  was  born  in  Chambers- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  September  ii, 
1869,  a son  of  James  and  Mary  Emma 
(Grey)  Kennedy,  the  former  of  Scotch 
lineage  and  the  latter  of  English  de- 
scent. 

Dr.  Kennedy  pursued  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  public  and  normal 
schools  of  Kansas,  and  of  Chicago,  Il- 
linois, and  subsequently  attended  tlie 
University  of  Illinois.  He  prepared 
for  the  practice  of  medicine  as  a stu- 
dent in  Jefiferson  Medical  College, 
completing  his  course  with  the  class 
of  1899,  and  for  a year  thereafter  he 
was  located  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  bas  since  practiced  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  now  has  charge  of  a de- 
partment of  the  Philadelphia  Dispen- 
sary, which  institution  is  among  the 
oldest  of  the  kind  in  the  State.  He  is 
Consulting  Physician  of  Price’s  Ob- 
stetrical Dispensary,  and  is  Eirst  As- 
sistant tO'  Dr.  Joseph  Price.  He  had 
charge  of  the  Gynecological  Depart- 
ment of  the  Hermantown  Dispensary, 
but  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  other 
professional  duties  had  to  abandon  bis 
labors  in  that  connection  in  January, 
1904.  He  belongs  to  the  County  Med- 
ical Society  of  Philadelphia.  He  main- 
tains his  office  at  No.  1409  Spruce 
street. 


HARRISON,  James  Nelson,  1857- 

Class  of  1883. 

Dr.  James  Nelson  Harrison,  a phy- 
sician and  surgeon  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  was  born  in  Allegheny  county, 
Pennsylvania,  September  21,  1857,  his 
])arents  being  Samuel  and  Catherine 
(Slater)  Harrison,  the  former  of 
Scotch  and  English  and  the  latter  of 
German  descent. 
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Dr.  Harrison  pursued  his  early  edu- 
cation iu  the  public  schools  of  Sharps- 
burg,  Peuusyhauia,  was  afterward  a 
student  iu  the  classical  academy  at 
that  place,  and  completed  a course  in 
Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1883, 
when  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine was  conferred  upon  him.  He  en- 
tered upon  his  professional  career  at 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  and  thence 
came  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  has 
since  continued  in  the  general  practice 
of  medicine.  He  has,  however,  fur- 
ther prepared  for  his  chosen  calling 
by  study  in  the  Polyclinic  of  New 
York  in  1891.  He  then  went  abroad, 
spending  nine  months  in  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria, where  he  benefited  by  instruction 
from  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  old 
V('crid.  He  was  also  a student  in  Lon- 
don, England,  in  1892,  and  returned  to 
America  well  equipped  by  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  for  the  arduous  duties 
of  his  profession.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  a Repub- 
lican in  politics.  . 


HAMMOND,  Francis  Clinch,  1875- 

Class  of  1895. 

Francis  Clinch  Plammond,  M.  D.,  of 
Philadelphia,  with  offices  at  1419  Tioga 
street,  is  a native  of  Georgia,  born  in 
Augusta,  March  7,  1875,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  Ann  (Harries)  Hammond. 
His  father  was  a native  of  York,  Eng- 
land, and  his  mother  was  from  Wales; 
they  came  to  America  about  the  same 
time  (1871),  and  were  married  in  Trin- 
ity Church,  New  York.  His  paternal  an- 
cestors left  Ireland  in  1798,  on  account 
of  the  Irish  revolution,  and  took  up  their 
residence  in  England.  On  his  father’s 


maternal  side  his  ancestors  were  Scotch, 
and  among  them  were  some  who  fought 
at  Culloden  in  1746,  and  who,  to  escape 
the  executioner,  fled  to  America,  settling 
in  Virginia. 

Dr.  Hammond  attended  private 
schools  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  from  1880 
to  1882,  and  in  Madison,  Georgia,  from 
1882  to  1885.  From  1885  to  1889  he 


was  a student  in  the  Kenderton  Gram- 
mar School,  Philadelphia.  In  1889  he 
entered  the  Boys’  Central  hligh  School 
of  Philadelphia,  which  he  left  in  his  ju- 
nior year  to  prepare  for  his  profession. 
While  a student  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  during  the  summer  of  1894,  he 
took  the  course  in  the  Philadelphia 
Lying-In  Charity  Hospital.  He  re- 
ceived his  diploma  as  Doctor  of  Medicine 
from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  on 
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May  15,  1895,  when  he  was  awarded  the 
gold  medal  for  the  best  thesis  on  a sub- 
ject ])ertaining  to  obstetrics,  his  paper 
containing  a report  of  a series  of  obstet- 
ric cases  which  he  had  attended.  'While 
in  college  he  was  a ineniher  of  the  W.  W. 
Keen  Surgical  Society,  and  one  of  the 
founders  ( 1893)  and  the  vice-president 
of  the  W.  S.  Forbes  Anatomical  League. 

Engaging  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession immediately  after  his  graduation, 
Dr.  Hammond  also  stepped  into  active 
work  in  connection  with  various  prom- 
inent institutions.  He  was  Resident  I’hy- 
sician  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  October 
I,  1895,  to  October  14,  1896;  Assistant 
in  the  (Jut-Patient  Department  for  Dis- 
eases of  Women  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  Hospital,  October  15,  1896,  to 
November  11,  1903;  Instructor  in  Gyne- 
cology, Jefferson  Medical  College,  Octo- 
ber I,  1897,  to  November  ii,  1903;  and 
from  November  12,  1903,  to  the  present 
time,  Demonstrator  of  Gynecology  in  the 
Philadelphia  Aledical  College,  and  Chief 
of  the  Out-Patient  Department  for  Dis- 
eases of  Women  in  the  Samaritan  Hos- 
pital. He -is  also  A^isiting  Physician  to 
the  Odd  Fellows’  Home  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Home  for  Orphans  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  the  Rchekah  Home  for 
AVives  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  is  secretary 
of  the  medical  staff  of  each  of  these  in- 
stitutions. Since  1901  he  has  been  one 
of  the  collaborators  of  “Gynecology  and 
Obstetrics,”  for  American  Medicine. 
Among  his  articles  contributed  to  med- 
ical journals,  the  following  have  received 
the  most  attention : “Anesthesia  and 

Anesthetics,  with  a Plea  for  the  More 
General  Employment  of  Chloroform 
Ethyl  Promide” ; “The  True  Arabic  of 
Local  Treatment  in  Gynecic  Practice”; 
“The  Medical  Treatment  of  Dysmenor- 


rhea,” and  “The  Surgical  Treatment  of 
Abortion.” 

Dr.  Hammond  is  a member  of  a num- 
ber of  the  most  prominent  prpfcssional 
bodies — the  1 'hiladelphia  County  Med- 
ical Society;  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Medical  Society,  to  which  he  was  a dele- 
gate in  1901 ; the  Northwestern  Medical 
Society ; the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Phil- 
adelphia, of  which  he  has  been  secretary 
since  1902 ; the  North  Branch  of  the 
Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  of 
which  he  was  clerk  in  1902-3,  and  is  now 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  scientific 
business;  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Club; 
and  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College,  of  which  he  was 
recording  secretary  from  May  14,  1901, 
to  A lay  26,  1904.  He  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of 
Philadel])hia. 

Dr.  Hammond  was  married,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1899,  to  Aliss  Alarie  Louise  Stew- 
art, of  Pbiladelijhia. 


JONES,  'William  S.,  1857- 

Class  of  1878. 

Dr.  AAhlliam  S.  Jones,  a specialist  in 
laryngology,  was  born  January  16,  1857, 
at  Elmer,  New  Jersey,  and  is  a represent- 
ative of  a family  which  in  its  lineal  and 
collateral  branches  is  distinctively  Amer- 
ican. His  parents  were  Hiram  V.  and 
Sarah  P.  (Seran)  Jones. 

Having  mastered  the  elementary 
branches  of  English  learning.  Dr.  Jones 
entered  the  high  school  of  his  native 
town.  Later  he  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine  with  Dr.  J.  S.  AVhitaker  as  his 
preceptor,  and  in  1876  he  entered  the 
Jefferson  Aledical  College  as  a student, 
remaining  there  until  the  completion  of 
the  regular  course  in  1878.  He  then 
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practiced  for  about  a year  in  ]\'[illville, 
New  Jersey,  and  since  1884  has  resided 
in  Camden.  From  1896  to  1904  he  was 
Clinical  Professor  of  Laryngology  in  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College.  He  served 
as  Chief  of  the  Clinic  until  1896,  and  has 
been  Instructor  in  the  Throat  Depart- 
ment for  twenty  years.  He  has  advanced 
far  toward  perfection  in  the  line  of  his 
syiecialty,  as  demonstrated  by  the  suc- 


cessful results  which  have  attended  his 
jn'acticc.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
nasal  curette  and  splints.  He  was  ])resi- 
dent  of  the  Camden  County  and  Camden 
City  Medical  Society,  a member  of  the 
judicial  council  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  is  a permanent  delegate 
to  the  New  Jersey  State  Medical  Society. 
He  has  served  in  Camden  in  city  posi- 
tions, acting  as  a member  of  the  council, 
and  is  county  physician,  and  one  of  the 
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commissioners  of  the  New  Jersey  Sana- 
torium for  tuberculous  disease.  His 
political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  he  is  an  active 
worker  in  the  local  organization,  serving 
as  president  of  the  Camden  Republic 
Club. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1882,  he 
married  Ida  J.  Ford. 


BRICK,  J.  Coles,  1861- 

Class  of  1894. 

Dr.  J.  Coles  Brick,  located  at  2045 
Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  al§o 
Chief  of  the  Rectal  Denartment  of  Jef- 
ferson Hospital,  was  born  at  Crosswicks, 
New  Jersey,  October  10,  1861,  his  par- 
ents being  William  F.  and  Anna  (Coles) 
Brick.  In  both  the  paternal  and  mater- 
nal lines  he  is  of  New  Jersey  Quaker 
stock,  and  his  father's  ancestors  came  to 
America  with  the  Fenwick  colony  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Dr.  Brick  received  his  early  educa- 
tional training  in  his  father's  home,  and 
afterward  became  a pupil  in  the  public 
schools  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where 
he  continued  his  studies  until  he  had 
completed  the  high  school  course  by 
graduation  with  the  class  of  1878.  He 
then  entered  Haver  ford  College  in  1881, 
but  left  that  institution  at  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year  to  enter  business  life,  in 
which  he  had  an  experience  of  ten  years 
prior  to  becoming  a representative  of  the 
medical  profession.  In  1891  he  matricu- 
lated in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and 
was  graduated  on  the  completion  of  a 
three  years’  term  in  1894.  He  has  had 
several  hospital  appointments,  having 
served  for  a partial  term  as  Resident 
Physician  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
of  Philadelphia,  for  a partial  term  as 
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Resident  Rhysieian  of  the  Rolvelinic 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  and  for  a full 
term  in  the  same  eai)aeity  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Hospital.  He  was  Demonstrator 
of  \’iseeral  .\natomy  at  Jefiferson  INTed- 
ieal  College  for  three  years,  and  siibse- 
(piently  Chief  of  the  Rectal  Department 
of  Jefferson  Hospital.  He  became  as- 
sistant surgeon  to  the  National  Guard  of 
Pcnns}dvania,  and  was  assigned  to  duty 
with  the  Second  Regiment.  He  is  the 


inventor  of  a pile  clamj)  and  has  written 
a number  of  articles  which  have  appeared 
in  different  medical  journals  of  the  cotm- 
try. 

His  social  relations  are  rvith  the  Alpha 
Kappa  Kappa  fraternity,  and  with  the 
Undine  Barge  Club  of  Philadelphia. 
Where  national  issues  are  involved  he 
gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  Re- 
]mblican  party,  and  is  independent  in  his 
local  political  connections. 


HEWSON,  Addinell,  Sr.,  1828-1889. 

Class  of  1850. 

Dr.  Addinell  1 lewson,  who  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  century  ranked 
among  the  leading  physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  whose  thought  and  investi- 
gation contriliuted  to  the  advancement  of 
the  profession,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
November  22,  1828.  His  father,  Profes- 
sor Thomas  T.  Hewson,  was  president 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  from  April, 
1835,  until  February,  1848,  the  date  of 
his  death.  He  came  of  a family  that 
through  successive  generations  has  been 
productive  of  men  of  thought,  who  have 
made  their  mark  upon  the  medical  sci- 
ence of  the  times.  The  father  died  when 
nearly  seventy-five  years  of  age,  but  was 
still  at  that  time  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame 
and  activity  in  all  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. His  wife,  however,  had  passed 
away  in  January,  1837,  when  their  son 
Addinell  was  but  eight  years  of  age. 

Addinell  Hewson,  in  his  early  boy- 
hood days,  was  a student  in  the  gram- 
mar school  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, then  the  most  flourishing  school 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  came  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wylie 
Crawford,  D.  D.,  a man  most  distin- 
guished for  his  rigid  views  of  discipline 
and  honor,  truth  and  manliness,  and  who 
was  also  a thorough  scholar  and  pains- 
taking teacher.  Dr.  Hewson  there  laid 
the  foundation  for  thorough  mental  de- 
velopment and  growth.  He  afterward 
became  a student  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  until 
the  time  of  his  graduation  from  the  De- 
partment of  Arts  in  the  class  of  1848. 
Immediately  afterward  he  entered  upon 
the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Pancoast,  and  his  collegi- 
ate training  naturally  was  received  in 
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Jef¥erson  Medical  College,  where  he  won 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Ivfedicine  in 
1850.  His  graduating  thesis  was  upon 
the  subject  of  the  prostate  gland.  Ambi- 
tious for  further  advancement  in  his 
chosen  calling,  he  soon  afterward  went  to 
Europe  as  surgeon  on  a sailing  vessel, 
and  in  the  old  country  became  a .‘^tudent 
under  Sir  William  Wilde,  at  St.  Mark’s 
Hospital,  in  1851,  also  attending  lectures 
at  the  Rotunda  Hospital  in  Dublin.  The 
relation  between  Sir  William  and  him- 
self was  very  jdeasant,  and  he  subse- 
quently edited,  at  the  request  of  the  au- 
thor, the  work  of  the  former  on  “Aural 
Surgery,"  published  by  Lindsay  & Black- 
iston,  of  Philadelphia.  Going  to  Lon- 
don, Dr.  Hew-son  presented  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  Sir  William  Lawrence, 
who  offered  to  take  the  young  man  in 
partnership  if  he  would  live  in  London, 
and  who  gave  to  him  an  old  engraving 
in  which  is  the  likeness  of  William  Hew- 
son,  a member  of  the  family,  as  one  of  a 
group  of  students  around  John  Hunter. 

Dr.  Hewson's  preference  for  his  na- 
tive country  as  a place  of  residence 
caused  him  to  decline  the  offer  of  ]iart- 
nership,  and  in  1851  he  returned  to  Phil- 
adelphia and  became  one  of  the  resident 
])hysicians  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
Lollowing  the  close  of  his  services  there, 
in  September,  1852,  he  engaged  in  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession,  and  re- 
mained as  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
leading  representatives  in  Philadelphia 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  career 
was  an  extremely  busy  one,  for  his  pri- 
vate practice  not  only  made  heavy  de- 
mands upon  his  time  and  energies,  hut 
various  hospital  appointments  and  col- 
lege positions  also  claimed  his  attention. 
He  was  elected  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the 
Hospital  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 


Church  in  1853,  and  Surgeon  in  1854, 
serving  there  most  acceptably  until  1855, 
when  he  resigned.  He  succeeded  Dr. 
J.  H.  B.  McClellan  at  the  summer  school 
on  College  Avenue,  in  1855,  remaining 
several  years  in  that  position.  He  was 
elected  Surgeon  to  Wills  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  L.ye,  in  1855,  continuing 
to  occupy  that  post  until  1864.  He  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Ellerslie  V/allace  as  Physi- 
cian to  the  House  of  Refuge.  He  was 
also  elected  Surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  in  1861,  remaining  on  its  staff 
until  1877.  During  thiC  Civil  war  he 
was  engaged  as  Contract  Surgeon  on 
duty  at  Gierry  Street  Hospital.  He- was 
al.‘^o  Surgeon  of  the  St.  George's  Society 
from  1858  until  his  decease. 

He  became  a Lellow  of  this  college, 
also  a member  of  the  Philadeli)hia 
County  Medical  Society,  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  in  1853,  of  the  Path- 
ological Society  in  1857,  American 

klcdical  Association  in  1855,  and  of  the 
International  Medical  Association  in 
1887.  When,  at  the  request  of  the  late 
Professor  S.  D.  Gross,  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Surgery  was  organized  in 
his  office,  April  21,  1879.  Dr.  Hewson 
acted  as  chairman  of  its  first  meeting. 
He  took  frequent  part  in  the  debates  and 
proceedings  in  all  these  bodies,  and  con- 
tributed largely  the  residts  of  his  ob- 
servations. He  also  lectured  in  1855  and 
several  successive  years  in  the  summer 
school  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  on 
Surgery,  as  successor  of  Dr.  J.  H.  B. 
McClellan,  with  Wallace,  West,  Bridges, 
L.  G.  Smith,  and  Keating  as  colleagues. 
In  1872  he  again  went  abroad  for  a year 
to  recuperate  his  shattered  health,  and  to 
refresh  himself  by  contact  with  the  lead- 
ing medical  men  of  thought  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Among  others  he 
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recalled  afterwards  with  pleasure  his 
meeting  with  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  and 
was  summoned  to  Mentone  to  treat  Dr. 
H.  R.  Storer,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Dr.  Hewson  was  continually  advanc- 
ing, and  was  quick  to  note,  appreciate 
and  utilize  improvements  made  by  others 
in  methods  of  treatment  or  in  the  admin- 
istration of  remedial  agencies.  He  early 
took  up  the  administration  of  electricity 
in  the  forms  of  primary  and  secondary 
current,  and  with  good  results,  as  in  the 
employment  of  Hackley’s  chain  for  gran- 
ular conjunctivitis  in  1854.  He  per- 
formed amputation  of  the  thigh  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  1865,  using  tor- 
sion instead  of  ligatures,  and  invented  a 
torsion  forceps.  He  took  up  the  earth 
treatment  for  wounds,  contusions,  chronic 
and  acute  inflammations,  tumors,  and  for 
surgical  dressings  generally,  in  1867  or 
1868.  Previously  he  had  followed  Dr, 
Goddard  and  others  in  the  employment 
of  Donna  Maria  gauze  and  collodion. 
He  was  a pioneer  in  dry  dressings,  and 
constantly  advocated  thern,  in  season  and 
out  of  season.  He  communicated  the  re- 
sults of  his  observations  freely  to  all  the 
societies  of  which  he  was  a member,  as 
an  inspection  of  their  proceedings  will 
show.  In  1853  he  edited,  as  already 
stated,  at  Sir  William  Wilde’s  request, 
the  American  edition  of  ‘Wilde  on  Aura! 
Surgery,”  and,  in  1855,  Mackenzie’s 
“Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye.”  In 
both  these  departments  of  surgery  he 
was  very  successful.  In  1866  he  added 
the  employment  of  suphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  to  his  earth  treatment  for  tumors 
and  inflammations.  He  also  gave  to  his 
profession  many  valuable  articles  upon 
subjects  on  which  his  practice  and  study 
had  largely  made  him  an  authority. 
These  included : “On  the  Prominence 


of  the  Eyeball,  with  Sinking  of  the  Ca- 
runcle and  Semilunar  Folds,  Following 
the  Ordinary  Operation  for  Strabis- 
mus”; “On  Localized  Galvanism  as  a 
Remedy  for  Photophobia  of  Strumous 
Ophthalmia” ; “On  the  Influence  of  the 
Weather  Over  the  Results  of  Surgical 
Operations  and  on  the  Value  of  the  Ba- 
rometer as  a Guide  in  the  Choice  of  the 
time  for  and  the  Prognosis  in  Such  Op- 
erations”; “Earth  as  a Topical  Applica- 
tion in  Surgery”;  “On  the  Treatment  of 
Fibroids  of  the  Uterus  by  Means  of  Dry 
Earth” ; “Report  of  a Case  of  Cervical 
Lymphadenoma  Treated  by  the  Applica- 
tion of  Earth” ; “Flexible  Gelatine  as  a 
Substitute  for  Adhesive  Plaster” ; “Some 
Results  of  Excessive  Conservatism  in 
Treatment  of  Disease  in  Large  Joints”; 
and  “On  Polarity,  Ball  Detected  by  It 
and  Extracted  Twenty-five  Years  Ago.” 
Dr.  Hewson  was  married,  November 
22,  1854,  to  Miss  Rachel  Macomb  Weth- 
erill,  a daughter  of  Dr.  William  Wether- 
ill,  of  Philadelphia  and  Fatland,  Mont- 
gomery county,  Pennsylvania.  Her 
mother  was  a daughter  of  Major  Ma- 
comb, of  the  United  States  Army.  They 
became  the  parents  of  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Dr.  Hewson  was  for 
many  years  a regular  attendant  and  com- 
municant of  St.  Mark’s  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  died  September  it, 
1889,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years. 


MOREHOUSE,  George  Read,  1829- 

Class  of  1850. 

Dr.  George  Read  Morehouse,  who  has 
pursued  the  profession  of  medicine  with 
distinguished  success  in  Philadelphia 
since  1850,  was  born  at  Mount  Hollv, 
New  Jersey,  March  25,  1829.  He  is  a 
ereat-erandson  of  Andrew  Morehouse, 
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who  came  to  America  from  the  north  of 
England,  and  served  as  a colonel  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  His  father,  the  Rev. 
George  Youngs  Morehouse,  D.  D.,  was 
for  forty-six  years  rector  of  St.  An- 
drew’s Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at 
Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey,  and  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Martha  (Read)  More- 
house, was  a daughter  of  Joseph  Read, 
attorney  for  the  crown  for  the  province 
of  New  Jersey  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolutionary  war. 

After  completing  a careful  preliminary 
education,  Dr.  Morehouse  entered  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  in 
1846,  and  was  so  well  qualified  intellect- 
ually that  he  was  admitted  to  the  junior 
class.  He  was  graduated  in  1848  with 
high  honors,  being  one  of  the  orators  of 
his  class  on  commencement  day.  While 
pursuing  his  collegiate  work  he  became 
a member  of  the  Whig  Society,  and  was 
chosen  its  speaker  on  the  occasion  of  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey.  P)ecoming  interested  in  a 
work  on  physiology  during  his  college 
course,  he  determined  to  study  for  the 
medical  profession,  and  entering  the 
medical  school  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  continued  his  studies  for  a 
short  time,  but  finding  that  institution 
just  then  in  a low  state  of  efficiency  he 
left  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  term  and 
matriculated  in  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, which  then  presented  much  better 
opportunities.  Here  he  was  made  chief 
clinical  clerk,  and  as  such  enjoyed  excel- 
lent advantages  for  practical  work. 
Graduating  in  1850,  he  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Philadelphia, 
and  almost  from  the  commencement  of 
his  professional  career  has  occupied  a 
position  of  distinction  as  a representative 
of  the  medical  fraternity  in  this  city. 


In  1851  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
conferred  upon  Dr.  Morehouse  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts,  and  in  1892  that 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  so  that  his  capa- 
bilities have  received  public  recognition. 
He  was  given  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
IMedicine  by  the  I’niversity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1875,  preparatory  to  an  election 
to  be  held  for  the  professorship  for  phys- 
iology in  that  institution.  As,  however, 


the  trustees  made  a rule  requiring  in- 
creased time  given  to  the  duties  of  this 
professorship.  Dr.  Morehouse  withdrew 
from  the  contest  as  incompatible  with 
the  attention  which  was  due  his  large 
private  practice.  Early  in  his  career  he 
had  gained  a select  circle  of  patients, 
whose  patronage  he  still  retains,  and  he 
has  served  as  physician  for  many  distin- 
guished people  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
With  naturally  keen  perceptions,  logical 
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instincts  and  marked  originality,  genial 
and  considerate  in  bearing,  strong  and 
effective  in  action,  he  is  abundantly  capa- 
ble of  battling  with  disease,  while  his  ear- 
nest love  for  the  practice  phase  of  his 
profession  has  led  him  to  decline  many 
more  publicly  recognized  positions  of 
honor  and  trust. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Morehouse  was 
one  of  the  physicians  on  the  staff  of  St. 
Joseph’s  Hospital,  and  is  now  Consulting 
Physician  to  that  hospital,  and  also  to 
the  Orthopaedic  Hospital.  As  a writer 
he  has  made  many  important  contribu- 
tions to  medical  and  scientific  literature. 
In  the  latter  field  is  his  work  entitled 
“Researches  on  the  Anatomy  and  Phvsi- 
ology  of  Respiration,  in  Chelona,’’  pro- 
duced by  him  in  collaboration  with  Dr. 
S.  Weir  Mitchell,  and  published  by  tbe 
Smithsonian  Institution.  It  is  a most 
valuable  piece  of  original  scientific  work. 
From  1862  to  1865  Dr.  Morehouse  and 
Dr.  Mitchell,  and  afterward  Dr.  W.  W. 
Keen,  were  selected  to  take  medical  direc- 
tion of  the  special  hospitals  for  nervous 
diseases  at  Philadelphia,  organized  dur- 
ing' the  i:>eriod  of  the  Civil  war.  The  re- 
sults of  their  studies  were  intended  for 
use  in  the  military  hospitals  throughout 
the  country,  but  also  proved  of  great 
value  to  the  profession  at  large,  from  the 
very  wide  opportunity  afforded  them  for 
the  study  of  nerve  injuries.  Among  the 
results  of  their  studies  were  published 
papers  treating  upon  such  subjects  as 
“Reflex  Paralysis,  Gunshot  Wounds  and 
Other  Injuries  of  Nerves”;  on  “The  An- 
tagonism of  Atropia  and  Morphia,”  and 
many  others.  In  addition,  he  has  from 
time  to  time  issued  other  valuable  reports 
of  original  medical  investigations  on  epi- 
lepsy and  other  diseases. 

Dr.  Morehouse  is  a member  of  the 


American  Philosophical  Society,  and 
one  of  its  Councillors ; the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  and  is 
a fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the 
American  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  be- 
longs to  many  other  local  and  general 
societies.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  Union  League,  and  as  a 
citizen  has  always  held  an  influential  po- 
sition, being  widely  respected  and  es- 
teemed, while  in  his  profession  he  is  one 
of  its  most  honored  representatives. 

Late  in  life  Dr.  Morehouse  married 
Mary  Ogden,  a daughter  of  David  C. 
Ogden,  of  Woodbury,  New  Jersev. 


McEWEN,  Joseph  Wilson,  1833- 

Class  of  1859. 

Joseph  Wilson  McEwen,  M.  D.,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  born  in  Indiana  county, 
Pennsylvania,  May  22,  1833,  a son  of 
John  McEwen  and  Margaret  (Coch- 
rane) McEwen.  The  paternal  ancestry 
is  Scotch,  and  the  family  has  been  traced 
by  William  McEwen,  member  of  parlia- 
ment from  a district  of  Glasgow,  to  the 
beginnings,  of  Scottish  history.  The 
Ewen-Camerons  and  the  Ewen-Monroes 
were  the  heads  of  two  clans,  and  from 
them  the  name  originated. 

Joseph  Wilson  McEwen  received  his 
earliest  instruction  under  a private  tutor 
at  home,  and  later  he  attended  Elder’s 
Ridge  Academy  in  Indiana  county,  the 
Glade  Run  Academy,  and  Franklin  Col- 
lege, at  New  Athens,  Ohio.  He  read 
medicine  with  his  brotb.er,  Christopher 
McEwen,  M.D.,  at  Plumbville,  Indiana 
county,  for  about  four  years,  when  he 
entered  Jefferson  college,  from  which  he 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Med- 
icine in  1859.  He  studied  abroad  for  a 
little  more  than  a year,  when  he  returned 
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and  opened  a medical  practice  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  has  since  been  located. 
He  visited  Europe  a second  time,  making 
a complete  tour  of  the  world. 

In  1900  he  published,  through  F.  A. 
Davis  & Company,  of  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Chicago,  an  essay  on  “Crea- 
tion, Comprehending  the  P)eginning, 


Course,  and  End  of  Time.”  In  politics 
he  is  a Republican,  in  early  times  having 
been  a Whig. 


DUNMIRE,  George  Benson,  1837- 

Class  of  1865. 

Dr.  George  B.  Dunmire,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  Oliver 
township,  Mifflin  county,  Pennsylvania, 
]\Tay  2,  1837,  at  the  home  of  his  parents, 
Gabriel  and  Ann  (Aults)  Dunmire,  of 
German  and  Scotch  extraction,  respect- 
ively. Nicholas  Dunmire,  one  of  the 


early  members  of  the  familv,  is  on  record 
as  being  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  Mi- 
chael Dormeyer  organized  a company 
and  was  appointed  captain  of  the  same. 
Another  member  served  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  others  were  active  participants 
in  the  Mexican  and  Spanish-American 
wars.  They  were  pioneers  in  the  early 
colonial  days,  settling  in  this  country  in 
the  year  1749.  The  earliest  settlers  were 
Jacob  Dormeyer  and  his  father,  natives 
of . Germany,  who  probably  located  in 
Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania. 

George  B.  Dunmire  was  subject  to  his 
parents  until  he  attained  his  twenty-first 
year.  He  was  educated  in  public  and 
private  schools.  He  taught  from  1858  to 
1862,  and  on  August  10,  1862,  left  the 
schoolroom  to  join  as  private  the  Union 
army,  serving  in  and  surviving  the  bat- 
tles of  South  Mountain,  Antietam  and 
Chancellorsville,  and  received  flattering 
commendations  from  his  colonel  for  cool- 
ness. He  was  honorably  discharged  on 
May  13,  1863.  He  recruited  and  organ- 
ized Company  F,  Forty-sixth  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Militia,  was  appointed  first 
lieutenant  June  29,  1863,  and  was  dis- 
charged August  18,  1863,  after  the  Get- 
tysburg campaign.  He  entered  Jefiferson 
Medical  College  the  same  year,  graduat- 
ing on  IMarch  10,  1865,  at  which  time  he 
was  appointed  contract  surgeon  and  sent 
to  Chambersburg  Post  Army  Hospital, 
where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  when,  after  an  ex- 
amination and  appointment  as  assistant 
surgeon  in  Hancock’s  Corps,  which  he 
resigned,  he  accepted  the  position  as  Dis- 
trict Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Dis- 
pensary in  June,  1865.  twice  receiving 
the  “Honorarium,”  during  which  six 
years’  service  he  passed  through  the  chcl- 
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era  epidemic  of  1866,  with  a fifty  per 
cent,  of  recoveries.  At  this  time  his 
struggles  with  meager  returns  never 
usurped  conscience  to  dishonest  means, 
until  finally,  by  success  and  economy,  he 
was  enabled,  in  1871,  to  purchase  for 
$7,000  his  first  office,  which  house  he 
also  used  for  a home,  at  133  North  Sev- 
enth street,  rhiladelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
taking  in  the  family,  Brillhart  by  name, 
who  befriended  him  while  striving  for  a 
medical  education. 

Dr.  Dunmire  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  So- 
ciety, July  19,  1871,  and  vice-president 
of  the  same  in  1878.  He  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  elected  its 
treasurer  in  1890,  which  position  was 
held  until  1902.  He  is  also  a member  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
represented  the  same  at  the  Ninth  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress,  held  in 
Wadiington,  D.  C.,  in  1887.  ^ 

member  of  the  Obstetrical  and  Patholog- 
ical .Societies,  also  the  Medical  Club  of 
I’hihdelphia.  He  assisted  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Aid  Association  of  the 
1 ’hiladel]diia  County  Medical  .Society, 
was  for  sixteen  years  (from  1882  to 
1898)  its  treasurer,  and  at  the  present 
time  (1904)  is  one  of  its  directors.  He 
has  for  years  been  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  board  of  education  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference  Educational  Society, 
also  an  active  member  of  the  Church  of 
the  Covenant,  which  he  helped  to  build, 
and  is  now  one  of  its  trustees,  and  a 
member  of  the  German  Society  of  Penn- 
.sylvania.  He  is  a corporator  of  the 
Polyclinic  Hospital  and  other  charitable 
institutions.  He  is  the  author  of  numer- 
ous original  articles,  as  well  as  having 
made  investigations  on  medical  subjects. 


publishing  the  same  in  various  periodi- 
cals, sufficient  to  be  regarded  bv  his 
friends  worthy  of  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  conferred  upon  him  by  Dickin- 
son College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  June 
28,  1888.  He  is  now  preparing  a Geneo- 
logical  Biography  of  the  Dormeyers  or 
Dunmires,  Early  after  his  arrival  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1863,  by  letter, 
he  became  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Union  Church,  Fourth  street, 
below  Arch  street,  was  elected  trustee 
of  the  same  on  January  17,  1873,  and 
president  of  the  board  on  January  17, 
1884,  which  position  was  held  until  the 
sale  of  the  church  and  rebuilding  on  Dia- 
mond street,  above  Twentieth  street,  and 
in  1888  he  resigned  from  the  Board,  hut 
not  from  membership. 

On  March  10,  1880,  Dr.  Dunmire  was 
married  to  Miss  Lizzie  Caldwell,  of  Man- 
hattan, Kansas.  He  then  purchased  and 
moved  to  1116  Arch  street,.  Philadelphia, 
where  he  continued  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession, and  in  this  house  he  was  bereft 
of  his  wife.  She,  of  precious  memory, 
with  her  babe,  were  interred  beside  her 
parents  at  Newton-Hamilton,  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  April  27,  1885,  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Melick,  a daughter  of  Rev. 
J.  A.  Melick,  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  disposed  of  his  homestead  on 
Arch  street  to  the  Reading  Railroad  for 
its  terminal,  and  in  1891,  with  his  wife, 
visited  England  and  made  a trip  on  the 
Continent.  Upon  his  return  he  pur- 
chased, remodeled  and  moved  to  t6i8 
Spruce  street,  where  he  now  resides.  On 
July  13,  1901,  he  fell  heir  by  will  of  his 
father,  at  assessed  value  by  purchase,  of 
the  old  Dunmire  homestead,  a plantation 
of  over  one  hundred  acres,  which  has 
been  in  the  name  for  five  generations. 
The  same  is  his  summer  residence.  It 
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is  located  in  Oliver  township,  Mifflin 
county,  Pennsylvania.  He  has  one  child 
bv  his  second  marriage,  Ethel  May  Dun- 
mire,  horn  Septemhcr  6,  1895. 


McLEAN,  Hugh  Douglass,  1837- 

Class  of  1857. 

Hugh  Douglass  McLean,  M.D.,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  horn  at  Coleraine, 


Derry  county,  Ireland,  July  10,  1837,  a 
son  of  Daniel  and  Margaret  (Douglass) 
McLean.  The  McLean  clan  of  High- 
land, Scotland,  originated  in  the  island 
of  Mull,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  in  the  early 
middle  ages.  The  clan  was  renowned  for 
its  fighting  (|ualities,  and  was  conspicu- 
ous during  the  crusades,  and  was  finally 
disrupted  through  losses  in  those  wars 
and  through  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
Stuarts.  Individual  members  of  the  clan 
settled  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  it  is 


from  that  stock  that  Dr.  McLean  is  de- 
scended. Through  his  mother  he  comes 
of  the  famous  Douglass  family,  so  re- 
nowned in  Scottish  history. 

Dr.  McLean  attended  the  district 
school  at  Summit  Hill,  Carbon  county, 
Pennsylvania,  during  his  boyhood,  and 
afterward  pursued  a course  of  study  at 
Lafayette  College,  receiving  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  1855.  He  then  en- 
tered jefiferson  Medical  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1857,  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  In 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  began  a med- 
ical practice  in  Philadelphia,  which  has 
continued  to  the  present  time,  being  in- 
terrupted only  by  the  years  of  the  Civil 
war.  With  the  beginning  of  hostilities. 
Dr.  IMcLean  was  appointed  Assistant 
Surgeon  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixth 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Sec- 
ond /\rmy  Corps,  with  which  he  re- 
mained until  1.864,  when  an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever  caused  him  to  return  to 
Philadelphia,  and,  the  war  soon  ending, 
he  resumed  his  private  practice,  to  which 
he  has  since  devoted  his  whole  time,  , 

He  is  a member  of  the  PhiladeliJliia 
County  Medical  Society.  He  is  alsp  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  order,  affiliated 
with  Orient  Lodge,  and  is  a companion 
in  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Le- 
gion. He  has  always  been  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
In  politics  he  is  a Republican. 

Dr.  McLean  married  Miss  May  Simp- 
son, of  Philadelphia,  May  15,  1876.  She 
died  October  15,  1899.  The  couple  had 
no  children. 


FISHER,  John  Fidelle,  1839- 

Class  of  1372. 

Dr.  John  h'idclle  Fisher,  of  Philadel- 
phia, descended  from  German,  English 
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and  French  ancestry,  is  a son  of  Chris- 
tian and  Margaret  (Freas)  Fisher,  and 
was  horn  in  Springfield  township,  Mont- 
gomery county,  Pennsylvania,  August  6, 
1839. 

His  boyhood  days  were  spent  upon  the 
home  farm.  His  early  education  was  ac- 
quired in  the  common  schools,  and  later 
he  became  a student  in  the  Lewisburg 
(now  Bucknell)  F^niversity,  at  Lewis- 


hurg,  Pennsylvania.  He  afterward  at- 
tended Jefferson  College,  in  which  he 
won  his  Doctor  of  Medicine  degree  in 
1872,  and  since  that  time  he  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  practice,  the  demands 
made  upon  his  professional  skill  leaving 
little  leisure  time,  and  he  is  well  known 
as  one  of  the  most  active  and  capable 
members  of  the  medical  fraternity  of 
Philadelphia.  He  is  located  at  No.  1106 
Spring  Garden  street. 


At  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  Dr.  Fisher 
became  a private  in  the  One  Hundred 
and  Eighteenth  Corn-Exchange  Volun- 
teers of  Pennsylvania,  serving  from  Au- 
gust 18,  1862,  and  had  a varied  and 
eventful  military  experience.  In  his  po- 
litical views  he  is  a Republican,  but  takes 
no  active  part  in  politics  as  an  office 
seeker.  On  the  19th  of  June,  1879,  he 
married  Miss  Jennie  M.  Shott. 


LEAMAN,  Henry,  1839- 

Class  of  1864. 

Dr.  Henry  Leaman,  a general  practi- 
tioner, of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
was  l)orn  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, July  3rd,  1839,  ^ son  of  Henry 
au'l  Ananda  Catherine  (Slaymaker) 
Leaman,  the  former  named  having  been 
born  in  Lancaster  county  in  1799,  and 
residing  all  his  life  on  the  old  homcste.ad  : 
ami  the  latter  was  also  a native  of  the 
same  county,  having  been  a daughter  of 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  that  section 
of  the  state.  The  Leaman  family  settled 
in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  over 
a century  ago,  and  its  members  have 
been  extensive  landowners  and  success- 
ful agriculturists  ever  since.  Christian 
l.eaman,  grandfather  of  Dr.  Henry  Lea- 
man, was  horn  in  Lancaster  county,  and 
his  business  career  was  devoted  to  the 
tilling  and  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  educational  advantages  enjoyed 
by  Dr.  Henry  Leaman,  were  obtained  at 
the  district  schools  adjacent  to  his  home, 
and  at  Lranklin-Marshall  College,  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1859,  receiving  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  He  taught  school  for 
one  year  in  Paradise  Academy,  Paradise, 
Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania.  In 
1861  he  began  a course  of  medical  read- 
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I’no'  with  his  uncle,  Dr.  John  Leainan,  of 
Lancaster.  In  the  fall  of  the  following 
\ear  he  entered  Jeflerson  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  in  1864  graduated  from  that 
institution  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  During  part  of  the  years  1864 
and  1865  he  served  as  Acting  Assistant 
Surgeon  in  the  Department  of  the  South, 
at  the  General  Hospitals  in  Eeanfort  and 
Hilton  Head,  South  Carolina,  and  in 


June,  1865,  established  an  office  for  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  which  he  still  continues. 
During  the  years  1862  and  1863  was 
interne,  acting  as  cadet,  in  the  Christian 
Street  Hospital,  this  being  the  first  vol- 
unteer hospital  during  the  Civil  war,  af- 
terward becoming  a hospital  for 
wounded  nerves  under  the  competent 
supervision  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  Dr.  More- 
house and  Dr.  Keen.  Before  his  gradu- 


ation he  also  served  for  two  months  as 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  United 
States  Army  in  the  General  Hospital  at 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania.  In  1866  he 
became  Assistant  Demonstrator  at  Jef- 
ferson Hospital  under  Dr.  Pancoast,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  Quiz  Master,  and 
held  this  appointment  until  1874,  when 
he  became  Prosector  of  Anatomy  under 
Professor  Pancoast.  This  position  he 
held  until  1886,  when  he  retired  in  order 
to  devote  his  entire  time  and  attention 
to  ])rivate  practice,  which  had  wonder- 
fully increased  both  in  volume  and  im- 
portance. 

Dr.  Leaman  is  the  author  of  various 
monograi)hs  on  his  profession,  which 
have  been  ])ublished  in  the  leading  med- 
ical journals  of  the  day,  and  he  was  the 
devisor  of  a dynamometer  for  measuring 
the  force  of  uterine  pain  of  a woman  in 
labor,  in  December,  1891.  He  is  con- 
nected with  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Philadelphia  County  Medical 
Society,  having  been  its  secretary  and  re- 
porter ; the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical 
Society,  and  a Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.  He  is  a firm  adherent  of  the 
principles  and  measures  advocated  by 
the  Republican  party. 

Dr.  Leaman  married,  August  27,  1884, 
Mary  Wardlaw  IMcCallum,  of  German- 
town, Pennsylvania.  Of  the  children 
born  of  this  union,  one  child  survives, 
Mary  Wardlaw  Leaman,  born  April  23, 
1888. 


McCLURE,  William  Wallace,  1842- 

Class  of  1864. 

Dr.  William  W.  McClure,  Senior  Sur- 
geon and  President  of  the  Surgical  Staff 
of  the  Wills  Eye  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  also  a noted  and  eminent 
specialist  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  was  born 
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in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Septein- 
her  3,  1842,  a son  of  John  and  Anna 
(McMnllin)  McClure.  His  paternal  an- 
cestors were  natives  of  Scotland,  their 
hirth])lace  being  the  town  of  Perthshire, 
from  whence  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Clure emigrated  to  the  north  of  Ireland, 
where  he  settled.  He  was  a direct  de- 
scendant of  the  first  Arctic  explorer  that 
was  sent  out  by  the  British  government. 


y\n  uncle  of  Dr.  iMcChire's  father  served 
as  fleet  surgeon  under  Admiral  Nelson 
in  the  British  navy,  and  was  knighted  for 
distinguished  services.  The  maternal  an- 
cestors of  Dr.  McClure  Avere  natives  of 
Scotland  and  Sweden.  The  McMullin 
family  came  from  the  north  of  Ireland, 
hut  originally  from  Scotland.  The  Li- 
denmeyer  family  came  to  the  Delaware 
river  from  Sweden,  and  established  a 
settlement  there  before  William  Penn 


came  to  this  country,  occupying  land 
around  the  site  of  the  old  Swedes’ 
Church,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  McClure  was  a student  at  private 
schools  in  Philadelphia,  the  Attleboro 
( Pennsylvania)  Academy,  and  the  Rhit- 
tenhouse  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  after 
which  he  read  medicine  for  two  years 
with  Dr.  John  W.  Lodge,  a graduate  of 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  a leading 
physician  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1862  he  entered-  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, pursued  the  regular  course  of  in- 
struction there,  and  was  graduated  from 
that  institution  ' in  the  class  of  1864. 
Prior  to  his  graduation  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  Hestonville 
Army  Hospital  under  Dr.  D.  Hayes 
Agnew,  which  position  he  retained  for 
three  vears,  and  he  also  served  as  interne 
at  the  Philadelphia  (Blockley)  Hospital, 
remaining  at  the  latter  named  institution 
for  one  and  a half  years.  While  serving 
in  this  capacity  he  was  associated  with 
Drs.  Pancoast.  Gross,  DaCosta  and 
Stille.  After  his  leaving  Blockley  Hos- 
pital, he  was  elected  Resident  Surgeon  to 
the  Wills  Eye  Hospital.  He  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  regular  staff'  as  Surgeon 
to  the  Hos])ital  at  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
D.  Hayes  Agnew,  has  served  on  the  staff 
ever  since,  and  is  now  the  senior  Surgeon 
and  present  President  of  the  surgical 
staff.  He  was  one  of  the  original  organ- 
izers of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  or- 
ganizing the  Eye  Department,  and  being 
elected  first  surgeon  to  that  department. 
Dr.  McClure  established  an  office  for  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia about  four  years  after  gradua- 
tion, and  became  a noted  specialist  in  the 
diseases  of  the  eye,  having  pursued  a 
special  course  of  study  along  that  line  in 
London,  Paris  and  Vienna,  For  many 
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years  he  was  associated  with  Drs.  Agnew 
and  Keen  in  deliveidng  lectures  at  the 
Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy,  and  for 
about  fifteen  years  was  engaged  in  deliv- 
ering courses  of  lectures  at  the  Wills  Eye 
Hospital.  He  is  the  inventor  of  Mc- 
Clure’s iris  scissors,  used  extensively  in 
the  operation  of  cataract  and  other  dis- 
eases of  the  eye.  He  also  invented  a 
needle  holder,  a scoop  tor  removing  the 
crystalline  lens,  a fixed  ophthalmoscope 
for  showing  students  the  interior  of  the 
eye,  and  also  a projecting  microsco])e 
which  can  show  on  a screen  the  various 
layers  of  the  human  retina. 

Dr.  McClure  married,  January  27, 
1875,  Bessie  Roe  Robertson,  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  one  child,  Sorden  Mc- 
Clure, a practicing  physician  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


EBERHARD,  John  Oliver,  1851- 

Class  of  1873. 

Dr.  John  Oliver  Eberhard,  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  born  in  Bucks  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, May  28,  1851,  a son  of  George 
and  Katherine  (Sherer)  Eberhard.  In 
the  iiaternal  line  he  is  of  German  descent. 
Several  representatives  of  the  name,  on 
account  of  religious  and  political  perse- 
cution, came  to  America  between  the 
years  1727  and  1750.  Among  the  num- 
ber were  Peter,  Michael  and  Joseph  Eb- 
erhard, three  brothers,  of  Germany,  who 
sailed  on  the  “Eriendship,”  which 
dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  1 6th  of  October,  1727. 
The  lineal  ancestors  of  Dr.  Eberhard 
have  continuously  resided  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  from  the  time  that  Michael 
and  Joseph  Eberhard  purchased  land 
from  John  and  William  Penn  in  that  part 
of  the  state.  Many  of  the  name  have 
been  large  landowners  and  farmers  in 


Bucks  and  Lehigh  counties,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 'There  is  in  what  is  now  Milford 
township,  Lehigh  county,  a tract  of  one 
hundred  acres  of  land  given  by  the  emi- 
grant ancestors,  Michael  and  Joseph  Eb- 
erhard, in  perpetuity,  to  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  now  called  Trinity  Re- 
formed Church.  Generation  after  gen- 
eration of  the  family  has  lived  on  the 
original  property  where  Adam  Eberhard, 


grandfather  of  Dr.  Eberhard,  lived. 
George  Eberhard,  the  father,  was  also 
born  on  the  old  homestead,  and  followed 
agricultural  pursuits,  as  did  his  ances- 
tors. 

Dr.  Eberhard  attended  the  district  and 
private  schools  of  Bucks  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  early  youth,  and  was  after- 
ward a student  in  Ereeland’s  Seminarv, 
now  Ursinus  College,  in  Montgomery 
county,  Pennsylvania.  In  early  life  he 
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hecanic  connected  with  the  drug  busi- 
ness, and  was  graduated  from  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  I’hannacy  in  1871 
with  the  degree  of  Graduated  Pharma- 
cist. Immediately  afterward,  however, 
he  entered  Jefferson  Medical  College,  in 
w hich  he  was  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1873.  He  then  began  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  Philadelphia,  where  h.e  has 
since  remained.  Immediately  following 
his  graduation,  he  was  appointed  Out- 
door Physical!  to  the  Northern  Dispen- 
sary, and  continued  in  that  office  for  a 
year,  during  wdiich  time  his  theoretical 
knowdedge  was  greatly  broadened 
through  jiractical  experience.  He  has 
been  a school  director  for  two  years,  as 
a member  of  the  Philadelphia  public 
school  board,  and  his  political  support  is 
given  to  the  Republican  party. 

Dr.  Eberhard  was  married,  November 
22,  1877,  to  Miss  Susan  Boger,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  died  April  10,  1891,  leav- 
ing two  children,  Eva  Mary  and  John 
Oliver.  Dr.  Eberhard  married  Kather- 
ine Krauss,  of  Eisenstrucht,  Germanv, 
in  November,  1895,  and  they  have  one 
child,  Edna  Katherine  Eberhard. 


LONG,  William  Hillswell,  1852- 

Class  of  1892. 

Dr.  William  Hillsw'ell  Long,  a repre- 
sentative of  the  medical  fraternity  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  w'as  born  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  December  15, 
1852.  His  paternal  grandfather  emigra- 
ted from  Paris,  Erance,  to  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  being  a political  exile.  He 
became  connected  with  mercantile  inter- 
ests in  the  latter  city,  conducting  a china- 
ware  store  up  to  the  time  of  his  demise. 
He  w'as  drowned  while  crossing  the  Ohio 
river  on  the  ice.  William  Hillswell 
Long,  father  of  Dr,  Long,  w^as  born  in 


Louisville,  and  early  became  connected 
with  journalistic  interests,  and  was 
founder  and  manager  of  the  “Louisville 
Daily  Argus.”  He  wedded  Rebecca 
Huckleberry. 

Dr.  Long,  as  a student  in  the  public 
schools  of  Louisville,  continued  his 
studies  until  he  w'as  graduated  on  the 
the  completion  of  the  high  school  course 
w'ith  the  class  of  1873.  He  then  took  up 
the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Will- 
iam E.  Work,  of  Jeffersonville,  Indiana, 


who  directed  his  reading  until  he  entered 
Jefferson  Medical  College.  He  w'as 
there  graduated  in  1892,  and  in  the 
spring  of  that  year  opened  an  office  for 
practice  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  has 
since  remained.  He  edited  “Life  Study,” 
a treatise  on  the  treatment  of  catarrh, 
and  in  his  practice  has  gained  great  suc- 
cess, his  labors  being  attended  by  the 
most  desirable  results. 

Dr.  Long  has  been  actively  interested 
in  theatrical  events,  and  in  1891-2  he 
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managed  the  Empire  Theater,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania.  About  1898  he 
opened  the  Masonic  Temple  Theater  at 
Camden,  New  Jersey.  He  holds  mem- 
bership in  the  Episcopal  church,  doing 
much  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause, 
and  socially  he  is  connected  with  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  he  has  at- 
tained the  Thirty-second  degree  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  in  Philadelphia.  He  also 
belongs  to  the  Elks,  at  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  and  to  the  Penrose  Club,  of 
Philadelphia.  His  political  allegiance  is 
given  to  the  Republican  party. 

He  was  married,  October  20,  1883,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Willacy,  of  Jefferson- 
ville, Indiana,  and  they  have  one  child, 
who  bears  the  name  of  his  grandfather 
and  father,  William  Hillswell  Long,  and 
who  is  the  junior  member  of  the  musical 
publishing  firm  of  Gilmore-Long,  Phil- 
adelphia. 


SHOEMAKER,  John  Veitch,  1852- 

Class  of  1874. 

Dr.  John  Veitch  Shoemaker,  who  has 
gained  an  international  reputation  not 
only  by  reason  of  his  skill  and  ability  in 
the  private  practice  of  his  profession,  but 
also  because  of  his  application  of  his 
knowledge  to  the  needs  of  municipalities 
and  the  military  interests  of  the  country, 
was  born  at  Chambersburg,  Pennsylva- 
nia, March  18,  1852.  Anthony  Shoe- 
maker, his  paternal  grandfather,  came  to 
America  from  Prussia  during  the  colo- 
nial days.  He  married  a Miss  McMi- 
chael,  who  was  born  near  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  and  it  is  from  his  maternal 
grandmother  that  Dr.  Shoemaker  inher- 
its the  touch  of  excellent  shrewdness 
which  predominates  the  character  of  the 
countrymen  of  Bruce  and  Wallace.  His 
father,  Lewis  A.  Shoemaker,  was  born 


in  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  be- 
came a country  merchant  of  that  town. 
He  wedded  Miss  Mary  M.  Greenawalt, 
whose  father  was  a German  trader.  .She 
was  born  in  Chambersburg,  and  through 
his  maternal  ancestors  came  the  strain 
of  German  blood  which  is  found  in  the 
veins  of  Dr.  Shoemaker.  His  ancestors 
were  of  marked  industry  and  enterprise, 
faithful  in  citizenship,  and  with  strict  re- 


ligious tendencies  connected  with  the 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches. 
Representatives  of  the  family  were  sol- 
diers of  the  patriot  army  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution. 

Dr.  Shoemaker  spent  his  boyhood 
days  in  his  parents’  home,  and  acquired 
his  early  education  in  the  Methodist 
school  of  Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania.  His  preparatory  course 
being  completed,  he  then  pursued  the  reg- 
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ular  college  course  and,  iollowing  his 
graduation,  was  scut  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  med- 
icine in  Jeflerson  IMedical  College.  As 
a hoy,  in  the  country,  he  evinced  an  in- 
terest in  study  that  has  been  one  of  the 
most  potent  elements  in  his  success  in 
the  later  activities  of  a busy  public  and 
professional  career.  When  he  was  grad- 
uated from  Dickinson  College  in  1872, 
he  won  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
and  two  years  later  the  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine degree  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Jefferson  Medical  College.  The  faculty 
of  the  institution,  ap])reciating  his  worth, 
immediately  tendered  him  a position  of 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  and  in  1876 
he  was  chosen  Lecturer  in  Anatomy,  and 
and  also  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  in  the 
Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy.  Two 
years  later,  however,  he  resigned  that 
position,  and  in  1880  also  resigned  his 
position  as  Demonstrator  at  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  in  order  to  give  his  un- 
divided attention  to  other  work.  While 
acting  in  both  of  these  capacities  he  had 
also  lectured  to  large  classes  of  students, 
and  gained  great  ])opnlarity  as  Quiz- 
master in  materia  medica  in  the  Jefferson 
Quiz  Association,  which  he  had  been  act- 
ive in  organizing  in  1874. 

With  a view  to  remedying  in  some 
highly  efficient  degree  the  dearth,  then 
existing,  of  instruction  concerning  cutan- 
eous diseases,  in  1875,  Dr.  Shoemaker 
established  a dispensary  for  the  treat- 
ment of  those  so  afflicted.  This  institu- 
tion was  such  a success  that  in  1880  hos- 
pital accommodations  had  to  be  provided 
to  meet  its  requirements.  In  1883  Dr. 
Shoemaker  was  made  Lecturer  on  Skin 
Diseases  in  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
but  resigned  that  position  three  years 
later  to  accept  the  Professorship  of  Skin 


and  W'uereal  Diseases  in  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College,  of  Philadelphia. 
This  chair  he  still  occupies,  and  since 
1889  has  also  filled  a second  chair,  that 
of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology,  Ther- 
apeutics, and  Clinical  Medicine.  Labor- 
ing zealously  and  untiringly  for  tbe  ad- 
vancement of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Hospital,  he  was  honored  by  election  to 
its  board  of  trustees,  and  subsequently 
became  treasurer  and  finally  president 
of  that  body,  and  for  some  years  has 
been  one  of  the  ]:>hysicians  to  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Hospital. 

Dr.  Shoemaker  has  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  some  of  the  leading  medical 
journals  of  America.  In  1879  in  con- 
junction with  other  noted  physicians  he 
founded  the  “Medical  Bulletin,”  which 
after  the  first  year  he  conducted  alone, 
and  edited  it  with  such  marked  ability  as 
to  win  the  unsolicited  approval  of  the 
distinguished  Professor  Samuel  D. 
Gross.  In  1887  he  began  the  publication 
of  a weekly  medical  journal  in  Philadel- 
phia known  as  the  “Medical  Register,” 
which  at  a later  date  was  merged  with 
the  “IMedical  Times,”  forming  the  pub- 
lication now  known  throughout  the  world 
as  the  “Aledical  Times  and  Register.” 
Dr.  Shoemaker  is  the  author  of  many 
valuable  text-books  and  papers,  among 
them  “A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases 
of  the  Skin,”  now  in  its  fourth  edition. 
He  also  has  published  “Charts  on  Skin 
Diseases,”  “Poisons  and  Their  Anti- 
dotes,” and  a handsome  royal  octavo  vol- 
ume of  four  hundred  and  tw'enty-five 
pages  on  “Heredity,  Health  and  Personal 
Beauty,”  and  an  especial  work  on  “Oint- 
ment and  Oleates.”  He  is  a valued  con- 
tributor to  ’’Wood’s  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine,” and  in  1891  published  an  imposing 
volume  entitled  “A  Treatise  on  Materia 
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INIcdica,  rhannacology,  and  Thera- 
peutics,” followed  in  two  years  by  a sec- 
ond edition,  entitled  ‘‘Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics,  with  Especial  Refer- 
ence to  Clinical  Application  of  Drugs.” 
This  volume  is  now  in  its  fifth  edition. 

Dr.  Shoemaker  is  a member  of  the 
leading  medical  societies,  county,  state 
and  national,  and  has  been  successively 
secretary,  vice-president,  and  president, 
of  the  American  Medical  Editors’  Asso- 
ciation. He  also  is  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Minnesota  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  a Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine.  In  1884  he  reju'e- 
sented  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion before  the  llritish  Medical  Associa- 
tion at  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  read  a paper 
on  “The  Oleates,”  and  before  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress  at  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  a paper  on  “The  Treat- 
ment of  Diseases  of  the  Skin  by  Novel 
Means  and  Methods.”  At  this  time  he 
was  elected  a member  of  the  British  Med- 
ical Association,  and  a fellow  of  the  Lon- 
don Medical  Society.  He  served  as  sec- 
retary of  the  committee  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  having  in  charge 
arrangements  for  the  Ninth  Interna- 
tional Medical  Congress,  in  Washing- 
ton, in  1887,  and  was  a vice-president  of 
the  section  of  dermatology  and  syphilog- 
raphy  of  this  congress.  He  was  a mem- 
ber, likewise,  of  the  Tenth  International 
Medical  Congress,  at  Berlin,  in  1890; 
of  the  Pan-American  Medical  Congress, 
Washington,  in  the  year  1893;  ^ 

delegate  to  and  member  of  the  Eleventh 
International  Medical  Congress  at 
Rome,  in  1894. 

There  is  no  member  of  the  medical 
profession  who  has  done  more  effective 
work  in  recent  years  in  connection  with 
the  army  hospital  service  than  has  Dr, 


Shoemaker.  Just  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  with  Spain,  he  organized  a 
staff  of  physicians,  surgeons  and  nurses, 
and  at  a public  meeting  of  physicians 
and  citizens  in  the  arena  of  the  MedicO- 
Chirurgical  Hospital,  April  22,  1898,  he 
offered  the  hospital  and  all  its  facilities 
to  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States 
government.  About  the  middle  of  Aug- 
ust of  that  year.  General  J.  P.  S.  Gobin 
appealed  to  him  to  send  a train  for  the 
sick  soldiers  at  Camp  Alger.  He  at  once 
raised  the  necessary  money,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
August  24,  the  first  well  ecpiipped 
hospital  train,  which  General  Thomas  J. 
Stewart  conducted  to  the  camp.  More 
than  one  hundred  sick  soldiers  were 
brought  quickly  to  the  Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal  Hospital  by  General  Stewart,  and, 
during  August  and  September,  Dr.  Shoe- 
maker fitted  out  and  manned  with  the 
co-operation  of  his  fellow-trustees  one 
hospital  train  after  another,  bringing  to 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital  from 
the  fever  stricken  camps  upwards  of  five 
hundred  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 
Generals  Gobin  and  Stewart,  through  his 
active  co-operation,  were  thus  enabled  to 
institute  the  first  well-arranged  and  well- 
equipped  hospital  train,  which  saved  the 
lives  of  many  soldiers  at  the  front  and 
in  the  various  camps.  Governor  William 
A.  Stone,  of  Pennsylvania,  recognizing 
the  good  work  of  Dr.  Shoemaker  in  be- 
half of  the  soldiers,  appointed  him  Sur- 
geon-General of  the  National  Guard  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1899.  Following  the  appointment  he  be- 
came very  active  in  assisting  in  the  work 
of  the  Guard,  co-operating  in  many  ways 
with  General  Stewart  in  perfecting  the 
medical  department.  During  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  the  Military  Sur- 
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geons  of  tlie  L’nilccl  Slates  in  New  York, 
on  the  1st  and  2d  days  of  June,  1900, 
he  delivered  an  address  on  “The  Sick 
Soldiers  in  Philadelphia  During  the 
Spanish-Ainerican  War.” 

Dr.  Shoemaker  has  also  rendered 
equally  valnahle  service  to  Philadelphia 
in  connection  with  the  improvement  of 
its  health  commissions.  Ahont  1901  he 
was  appointed  by  Samuel  H.  A.shhridge, 
then  mayor  of  Philadeljihia,  to  the  posi- 
tion of  president  of  the  De])artment  of 
Charities  and  Correction  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Governor  Stone  also  named  him  as 
one  of  the  Pennsylvania  commissioners 
to  the  Paris  exposition.  His  work  in  the 
former  position,  however,  was  enough  to 
commend  him  to  posterity  as  one  of  the 
foremost  citizens  of  his  town.  The 
changes  he  wrought  in  the  departments 
were  revolutionary.  He  early  recognized 
the  need  in  Philadelphia,  as  in  every 
metropolitan  city,  of  a great  general  hos- 
pital separate  from  the  city  insane  asylum 
and  the  city  alms  house,  where  could  he 
provided  ample  space  and  facilities  for 
the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor.  Tnher- 
cnlosis,  among  the  indigent,  he  realized 
to  be  a great  municipal  problem,  and  it 
was  his  study  to  place  within  the  reach 
of  the  lowly  the  advantages  of  treatment, 
heretofore  only  available  to  per.sons  in 
easy  circumstances.  His  lahcjrs  were  of 
the  most  practical  and  effective  character 
and  the  benefit  thereof  will  long  he  felt 
b_\-  Philadelphia-  In  this  connection  one 
of  the  Philadel]ihia  papers  said;  “Penn- 
sylvania has  furnished  many  men  who 
have  given  freely  of  their  ability  and 
their  time  to  the  advancement  of  science 
and  the  cause  of  humanity,  Init  on  the 
scroll  of  professional  honor  so  attained 
no  name  shines  more  brilliantly  than  that 
of  John  Veitch  Shoemaker.  In  him  the 


unfortunate  poor  and  insane  found  a 
friend,  who  was  indeed  a friend  in  need, 
and  whose  active  and  progressive  mind 
l)lazed  the  waiy  for  their  advantageous 
treatment  for  all  time  to  come.” 

Upon  completing  his  thirtieth  r ear  of 
practice.  Dr.  Shoemaker  was  tendered  a 
IraiKiuet,  given  in  his  honor  by  the  major 
facnlty  of  the  Afedico-Chirurgical  Col- 
lege. The  great  part  which  he  had  taken 
in  the  uphnilding  of  the  college  and  hos- 
])ital  was  cordially  recognized  by  h.is  col- 
leagues. l"pon  this  (jccasiou  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a beautiful  .shiek'  hearing  the 
insignia  of  the  institution,  mounted  u])on 
black  oak,  and  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  those  who  had  united  in  this  notable 
testimonial  to  the  al)ility  and  energy  of 
Dr.  Shoemaker. 


APPLE,  Ammon  Andrew,  1853- 

Class  of  1890. 

Dr.  Ammon  Andrew  Apple,  a gen- 
eral medical  practitioner  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  born  in  Hellertovvn,  North- 
ampton county,  Penn.sylvania,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1853,  his  parents  being  William 
and  Levina  (Shinier)  .-\p])le.  Paul 
Apple,  the  great-grandfather,  was  a 
native  of  Holland,  who  on  coming  to 
,\merica  settled  in  I lucks  eonnty,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  a farmer  and  land- 
owner, and  from  that  time  to  the  jires- 
ent  representatives  of  the  name  have 
been  identified  with  the  tilling  of  the 
soil  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Apple  was  a student  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  Northampton  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  high  school  at 
Pethiehem,  Pennsylvania.  He  en- 
gaged in  teaching  in  the  district  school 
in  Pucks  county  for  one  year,  and  then 
became  connected  with  the  drug  trade. 
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He  was  graduated  in  the  Philadelphia 
School  of  Pharmacy  in  1873,  tlie 
following  year  established  his  present 
business  in  connection  with  James  A^an 
P>nskirk,  at  Second  and  Dauphin 
streets,  in  Philadelphia.  In  1888  he 
entered  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
completed  the  regular  course  with  the 
class  of  1890,  and  immediately  after- 
ward he  entered  upon  the  practice  of 


medicine,  in  which  he  still  continues, 
in  Philadel])hia.  In  the  year  of  his 
graduation  he  was  elected  the  class 
president.  Dr.  Apple  is  a Royal  Arch 
Mason.  He  is  a staunch  Democrat  in 
politics. 

He  was  married  January  9,  1876,  to 
Etta  Mahala  Tayler,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  they  have  two  chil- 
dren, W.  Edson  and  Clarence  Elwood. 
I'he  former  is  a graduate  of  Jefferson 
Medical 'College  with  the  class  of  189S, 


and  for  four  years  was  a surgeon  in  the 
Lhhted  States  Army,  leaving  with  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  is  now  a practi- 
tioner of  Philadeli)hia.  Clarence  El- 
wood graduated  in  1904  at  Jefferson 
Medical  College. 


IRWIN,  James  Alexander,  1852- 

Class  of  1891. 

Dr.  James  Alexander  Irwin,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  horn  in  county  An- 
trim, Ireland,  on  the  iith  of  March, 
1852,  his  parents  being  Francis 


Stringer  and  Sarah  J.  (Matthews)  Ir- 
win. 

He  was  a public-school  student  in 
Belfast,  Ireland,  before  coming  to  the 
Lbiitcd  States.  Crossing  the  Atlantic 
in  1880,  he  settled  in  Philadeljihia, 
where  he  at  once  entered  upon  a busi- 
ness career  as  a manufacturer.  At- 
tracted by  professional  life,  however, 
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he  matriculated  in  Jefferson  Medical 
College  in  1888,  and  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1891,  at  which  time 
he  won  the  Doctor  of  Medicine  degree. 
He  then  opened  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine at  2019  South  Broad  street,  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  has  since  made  his 
home.  In  1892  he  was  appointed  on 
the  gynecological  stafif  of  Jefferson 
Hospital,  where  he  served  for  six  con- 
secutive years,  and  for  one  year  he  was 
a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  Jefferson  Hospital,  and 
for  one  year  of  the  children’s  depart- 
ment of  the  same  hospital.  He  holds 
membership  relations  with  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  the  Philadel- 
phia County  Medical  Society  and  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society. 
He  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason,  and  a past 
master  of  his  lodge.  He  exercises  his 
right  of  franchise  in  support  of  the  men 
and  measures  of  the  Republican  party. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1899,  was 
married  to  Frances  M.  McCahan,  a 
daughter  of  John  McCahan,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 


ANTILL,  Joseph  Vincent,  1853- 

Class  of  1889. 

Dr.  Joseph  Vincent  Antill,  physi- 
cian and  surgeon,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
born  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania, 
May  8,  1853,  his  parents  being  Joseph 
and  Rosanna  (Haney)  Antill.  On  the 
father’s  side  he  is  of  English  descent, 
Joseph  Antill  having  been  born  in  Lei- 
cestershire, England,  whence  in  1835 
he  came  to  America,  settling  in  Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania,  as  a hosiery 
manufacturer.  He  was  a soldier  in  the 
Seminole  war,  serving  throughout  the 
campaign  against  the  Indians. 


Dr.  Antill,  at  the  usual  age,  became 
a public-school  student  in  German- 
town, Pennsylvania,  and  in  1869  put 
aside  his  text  books  to  enter  upon  the 
drug  business.  In  1873  he  won  the 
degree  of  Graduated  Pharmacist  upon 
completing  a course  in  tlie  Philadelphia 
.School  of  Pharmacy.  He  afterward  de- 


voted several  years  to  that  profession, 
and  in  1879  started  in  business  at  hi: 
present  location  in  Philadelphia.  Ii 
1887  he  entered  Jefferson  Medical  Ccil 
lege,  in  which  he  was  graduated  ii 
1889  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Me(ii 
cine.  Since  that  time  he  has  practice! 
continuously  in  Philadelphia,  where  hi 
has  long  been  known  as  a worthy  rep 
resentative  of  business  and  professiona 
interests.  He  belongs  to  the  Roa< 
Drivers’  Association  of  Philadelphia 
and  is  a Republican  in  his  political 
views. 
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Dr.  Antill  was  married  September 
15,  1881,  to  Miss  Isabella  S.  Gunn,  who 
died  in  February,  1884,  and  he  has  one 
son,  Georg-e  Francis  Antill. 


FORD,  Walter  Augustus,  1854- 

Class  of  1882. 

Walter  Augustus  Ford,  M.  D.,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  horn  at  Portland, 
Maine,  May  24,  1854,  son  of  Augustus 
FT.  and  Eliza  Rix  (Poole)  Ford.  He 
is  descended  on  his  father's  side  from 
Miles  Standish  and  from  John  Alden  and 
his  wife,  Priscilla  Mullens.  Will- 
iam i''ord,  the  earliest  ancestor  in 
America,  came  from  England  to  Ply- 
mouth in  1630,  and  later  moved  to 
Marshfield,  where  the  family  was  con- 
tinued by  his  two  sons.  Benjamin 
Ford,  grandfather  of  Dr.  Walter  A. 
Ford,  moved  to  Maine  in  1830.  The 
family  had  its  representatives  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  Dr.  Ford’s 
father  and  two  Irrothers  seiwed  in  the 
Civil  war.  The  father  was  a lieutenant, 
and  one  of  the  brothers  was  a captain 
of  the  famous  First  Maine  Cavalry 
Regiment.  In  the  maternal  line  lie 
traces  his  ancestry  hack  to  Baron  Bulk- 
eley,  son  of  Robert,  Lord  of  Bulkeley 
Manor,  Cheshire,  England,  one  of  the 
old  barons  of  the  time  of  King  John, 
who  died  in  1218,  at  Woolve.  The 
first  American  ancestor  was  John 
Poole,  who  settled  at  Reading,  Massa- 
chusetts, from  Reading,  England,  in 
1631.  He  was  a selectman  and  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  his  son  Jonathan  was 
captain  of  the  Reading  company  in 
King  Philip’s  war.  Dr.  Ford's  great- 
great-grandfather,  Colonel  John  Hale, 
and  his  great-grandfather.  Dr.  Jona- 
than Poole,  were  both  surgeons  in  the 
Continental  army  during  the  Revolu- 


tion. His  grandfather.  General  Jona- 
than Poole,  was  major-general  of  the 
militia  of  New  Hampshire.  The  Pooles 
are  related  by  marriage  to  Prescott  and 
Bancroft,  the  historians. 

Dr.  Walter  Augustus  Ford  received 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Portland,  IMaine,  graduating  from 
the  high  school  in  1871.  He  spent  two 
years  as  a student  at  Bowdoin  College, 


leaving  there  to  go  abroad,  where  he 
spent  the  first  two  years  in  academic 
.studic.*s.  ^During  the  three  years  fol- 
lowing he  was  engaged  in  medical  stud- 
ies at  the  universities  of  Breslau  and 
Goettingen.  Returning  to  America,  he 
entered  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Mcflicine  in  1882,  and  at  once  be- 
gan the  practice  of  medicine  in  Phila- 
delphia. From  the  first  he  has  given 
his  entire  time  to  Mechano-thcrapy. 
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lie  is  a member  of  the  American  Med- 
ical iVssociation,  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  Alumni  Association,  the  Phila- 
delpliia  County  Medical  Society,  and  a 
Companion  of  the  First  Class,  by  in- 
hcritance  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  in 
])olitics  he  is  a Republican.  He  is  un- 
married. 


DeWITT,  John  Henry,  1855- 

Class  of  1880. 

Dr.  John  Henry  DeWitt,  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  born  in  Pontiac,  Illinois, 


August  9,  1855,  a son  of  Simeon  and 
Mary  Ann  (Roberts)  DeWitt.  He  is 
of  English,  German  and  Holland  lin- 
eage, but  his  parents  and  his  grand- 
parents were-  natives  of  the  United 
States. 

He  attended  the  common  schools  at 
West  Pittston,  Pennsylvania,  and  in 


the  Jefferson  Medical  College  was 
graduated  with  the  Doctor  of  Medicine 
degree  in  the  class  of  1880.  He  has 
since  practiced  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
1880  to  1894,  and  since  then  in  Phila- 
delphia, with  office  at  No.  2360  North 
Twentieth  street.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican. 

He  was  married,  February  14,  1884, 
to  Josephine  Cameron,  of  Philadelphia. 


BARTON,  Isaac,  1855- 

Class  of  1877. 

Dr.  Isaac  Barton,  a representative 
member  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  was  born 
in  that  city  on  June  15,  1855 ( a son  of 
Isaac  and  Elizabeth  Le  Fevre  (Rath- 
von)  Barton,  and  a descendant  of  a 
Scotch  and  French  Huguenot  parent- 
age. On  the  paternal  side,  his  ance.s- 
tors,  after  much  strife  arising  from  re- 
ligious oppression,  w’cre  forced  to  flee 
from  Scotland  to  find  a temporary 
refuge  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
from  there  his  grandfather  emigrated 
to  this  country,  and  located  in  Lan- 
caster county,  Pennsyh  ania,  where  the 
farm  and  entire  estate  wdiich  he  gath- 
ered together  still  remain  in  the  family 
to-day.  When  the  religious  disturb- 
ances existed  in  France,  his  ancestors 
upon  the  maternal  side  were  forced 
to  flee  with  whatever  they  could  hastily 
gather  together;  they  came  to  this 
country  and  also  located  in  Lancaster 
county,  wdiere  many  of  their  descend- 
ants can  be  found  to  this  day. 

Isaac  Barton  acquired  a thorough 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  Friends’  Central  High 
School.  Eastborn  Academy,  and  under 
the  private  j^receptorship  of  Andrew  E. 
Rogerson.  He  then  matriculated  at 
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tlie  Jefiferson  INIcdical  College,  and 
while  pursuing  his  course  there  served 
in  the  capacity  of  second  assistant  to 
B.  Howard  Rand,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry in  that  institution,  and  immedi- 
ately after  his  graduation,  in  1877,  he 
began  the  practice  of  his  chosen  pro- 
fession in  the  city  of  his  birth.  After 
engaging  in  a general  practice  for  one 
year,  he  devoted  his  entire  time  and 


attention  to  diseases  of  the  throat, 
nose  and  ear,  and  since  then  has  made 
a specialty  of  that  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession. In  1877,  year  of  his  grad- 
uation, Dr.  Barton  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Chief  of  Clinic  on  Diseases  of 
the  Throat,  Nose  and  Ear  in  Jefferson 
Hospital  under  Dr.  J.  Solis-Cohen,  re- 
maining for  five  years.  He  then  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  as  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Diseases  of  the  ddiroat  and 


Nose  in  the  Medico-Chirnrgical  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,  remaining  six 
years,  after  which  he  was  appointed 
Physician  of  Throat,  Nose  and  Ear 
Diseases  in  the  Convent  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  Philadelphia,  and  at  St. 
Joseph’s  Academy,  Chestnut  Plill. 
Since  his  resignation  from  these  ap- 
pointments, he  has  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  his  private  practice.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  County 
Medical  Society.  He  is  a musician  of 
rare  ability  and  attainment,  serves  as 
organist  and  choir-master  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Lutheran  Church  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  is  an  active  and  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Manuscript  Musi- 
cal Club. 

Dr.  Barton  married,  January  i8, 
1886,  Amanda  Simpson  Clark,  of  Tdiila- 
dcl])hia,  Pennsylvania. 


WARNER,  Ellwood  Beatty,  1859- 

Class  of  1882. 

Dr.  Ellwood  B.  WMrncr,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  is  <i  native  of 
that  city,  born  September  10,  1859, 
a son  of  Edward  Edmunds  and  Ann 
Elizabeth  (Beatty)  \Yarner;  His  ]>a- 
ternal  ancestors  emigrated  from  Wales 
in  R)85,  and  his  maternal  ancestors 
were  of  English  origin,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  grandmother,  who  was 
a native  of  Ireland. 

His  preparatory  education  was  ac- 
quired in  the  public  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Central  High  School 
of  the  same  city,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  June,  1876,  with  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts.  His  collegiate 
course  was  pursued  in  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College,  and  he  was  graduated 
from  that  institution  in  March,  1882, 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Med- 
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icine.  For  three  years  prior  to  his 
graduation  he  served  in  the  retail  drug 
business,  but  immediately  after  obtain- 
ing his  medical  degree  he  began  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  his  native  city, 
which  has  continued  to  the  present 
time  (1904),  his  office  being  located  at 
1414  South  Ninth  street.  From  1885 
to  1893,  a period  of  eight  years,  he 
served  in  the  capacity  of  school  di- 


rector for  the  Second  Ward  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

On  March  10,  1886,  Dr.  Warner  was 
married  to  Georgic  Elma  Walton.  Two 
children  were  horn  to  them,  both  of 
whom  died  in  infancy;  Louis  P.,  and 
Ethel  A.  Warner. 


MILLER,  Aaron  Gabel,  1859- 

Class  of  1894. 

Dr.  Aaron  Gabel  INfiller,  Instructor 
in  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose 


in  the  Polyclinic  Flospital  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  born  April  21,  1859,  in 
Marietta,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  family  is  of  German  origin, 
and  John  Miller,  a native  of  Germany, 
settled  in  Lancaster  county  at  an  early 
day.  He  followed  merchandising  there, 
and  his  descendants  have  since  been 
residents  of  that  locality.  His  son, 
Samuel  Garber  Miller,  father  of  Dr. 


Miller,  was  a soldier  of  the  Civil  war, 
serving  as  captain  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania troops,  and  aiding  in  defense 
of  the  Union  throughout  the  period 
of  hostilities.  Fie  married  Sarah  Rig- 
ler,  Avho  was  of  Scotch  lineage,  her 
parents  coming  to  the  United  States 
from  Scotland.  They  settled  in  Lan- 
caster county,  where  Mr.  Rigier  fol- 
lowed merchandising. 

Dr.  Miller  began  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Marietta,  Penn- 
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sylvaiiia,  where  he  completed  the  high 
school  course,  and  was  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1879.  His  early  business 
experience  connected  him  with  the 
drug  trade,  and  he  was  graduated 
from  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy  in  1882,  with  the  degree  of 
Graduate  of  Pharmacy.  The  following 
year  he  purchased  a drug  store  in 
Philadelphia,  and  conducted  it  con- 
tinuously until  1898.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  he  had  prepared  for  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College,  and  com])leted  the  regu- 
lar course  in  1894.  He  was  a member 
of  the  first  class  to  be  examined  by  the 
state  board,  which  examination  he 
successfully  ])assed,  and  at  once  en- 
tered upon  active  practice.  In  1882 
he  was  appointed  first  assistant  apoth- 
ecary of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
and  served  for  one  year.  In  1894  he 
was  aiipointed  to  the  position  of  As- 
sistant in  the  Throat  and  Nose  de- 
partment of  the  Polyclinic  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia  and  in  1900  received  the 
appointment  of  Instructor  of  the 
'Throat  and  Nose  Department  in  the 
same  hospital.  In  1895,  1896  and  1897 
he  was  the  First  Assistant  in  the 
'I'hroat  and  Nose  Department  of  How- 
ard Hospital.  His  political  allegiance 
is  given  to  the  Republican  party. 

Dr.  Miller  was  married,  September 
II,  1885,  to  Mary  Thompson  Scott,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  they  have  one  child, 
Matilda  Scott  Miller,  who  was  born 
in  January,  1887. 


CADWELL,  Warren  J.,  1840- 

Class  of  1863. 

Dr.  Warren  J.  Cadwell,  a general 
practitioner  and  surgeon  of  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  was  born  in  Adams 


county,  Illinois,  August  26,  1840,  his 
parents  being  Curtis  and  Sarah  (Mc- 
Intyre) Cadwell.  His  paternal  grand- 
father, Abijah  Cadwell,  was  a native 
of  Scotland,  and,  crossing  the  Atlantic 
to  America,  took  up  his  abode  in  Ver- 
mont, where  he  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  farming.  Curtis  Cadwell  also 
became  a farmer,  and  removed  from 
New  England  to  Illinois,  where  the 


birth  of  his  son  Warren  J.  occurred. 
Dr.  Cadwell  is  also  of  Scotch  lineage, 
and  the  family  was  established  in 
Kentucky  at  a very  early  epoch  in  the 
development  of  the  state. 

Dr.  Cadwell  was  a student  in  the 
district  schools  of  Adams  county,  Illi- 
nois, and  in  Quincy  Seminary  of  Quincy, 
Illinois.  He  next  entered  McKendree 
College,  at  Lebanon,  Illinois,  but  in 
the  year  of  his  graduation  he  left  that 
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institution  in  order  to  respond  to  his 
country’s  call  for  aid,  enlisting  as  a 
private  in  the  Federal  army  in  i86i. 
Following  his  military  experience, 
Dr.  Cadwell  became  a student  in  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College  of  Philadelphia, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1863. 
Fie  was  then  appointed  Assistant 
Surgeon  of  the  Ninety-seventh  Regi- 
ment Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  prepar- 
ation for  the  active  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  was  graduated  in  P)elle- 
\ue  Medical  College  with  the  class  of 
1866.  He  at  once  began  practice  in 
Adams  county,  Illinois,  and  in  1868 
he  removed  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in 
business.  Dr.  Cadwell  is  a member  of 
the  Kansas  City  Medical  Society,  and 
the  Jackson  County  (Missouri)  Med- 
ical Society.  His  ])oliiical  support  is 
given  to  the  Republican  party. 

Dr.  CacJwell  was  married,  October 
30,.-  i8t)6,  to  Aliss  Isabel  h'rances  Cal- 
vin, who  died  in  1902,  leaving  one  child, 
\dctor,  who  is  now  surgeon  for  the 
Iron  Mountain  Railroad. 


BURCHFIELD,  John  Patterson,  1840- 

Class  of  18G5. 

Dr.  John  Patterson  Burchfield,  for 
almost  forty  years  a medical  prac- 
titioner of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
was  born  in  Allegheny  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, November  29,  1840.  His 

father,  William  Nelson  Burchfield,  rep- 
resented an  old  colonial  family  of 
English  descent  that  was  probably  es- 
tablished in  Pennsylvania  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  first  representatives  of 
the  name  in  America,  .\fter  reaching 
manhood,  ^\’illiam  N.  Burchfield  wed- 


ded Nancy  Patterson,  a daughter  of 
Robert  Patterson,  who  was  a native  of 
Ireland,  and  on  coming  to  the  Plnited 
.States  located  in  Pennsylvania.  A 
great-great-uncle  of  Dr.  Burchfield  in 
the  maternal  line  was  an  officer  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  through  the 
period  of  hostilities  that  won  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  nation  served  under 
G e n e r a i Washington. 


Dr.  Burchfield  began  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Fast  Liberty, 
Pennsylvania,  and  continued  it  in  the 
East  Liberty  Academy.  Following  his 
graduation  in  that  institution  he  ma- 
triculated in  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in  1865. 
His  collegiate  training,  however,  was 
interrupted  by  his  services  in  the  Fed- 
eral army,  for  in  1863  he  offered  his 
aid  to  the  country,  and  through  that 
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and  the  succeeding  year  was  an  As- 
sistant Surgeon.  Following  the  com- 
pletion of  his  collegiate  course  he 
opened  an  office  in  Pittsburg  in  1865, 
and  still  remains  in  this  city. 

He  belongs  to  the  .\llegheny  County 
Medical  Society,  and  his  study  of  the 
political  issues  and  cpiestions  of  the  day 
has  led  him  to  be  a supi)ortcr  of  the 
Republican  party. 


WILLITS,  Isaiah  W.,  1843- 

Class  of  1875. 

Dr.  Isaiah  AY.  AAnllits  has  spent  his 
entire  life  in  Pennsylvania,  excepting 
two  3'ears,  when  he  practiced  in  Ro- 
anoke, A'irginia.  He  is  now  engaged 
in  practice  in  Bloomsburg.  He  was 
born  in  Catawissa,  May  22,  1843,  is 
of  English  and  Irish  descent.  His 
parents  were  George  Hughes  and  Jane 
(Clark)  AAdllits.  In  early  life  the  father 
followed  tanning,  and  afterward  en- 
gaged in  contracting,  building  a part 
of  the  Pennsylvania  canal.  Subse- 
quently he  became  a coal  operator  in 
Schuylkill  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
continued  in  that  business  about  five 
years,  after  which  he  moved  to  a farm 
on  the  banks  of  the  Suscjuehanna  river, 
directly  o])posite  the  town  of  Cata- 
wissa, and  lived  there  until  1867,  when 
he  sold  the  farm  and  moved  into  town, 
whei'c  he  resided  until  his  death,  in 
1881. 

The  following  five  years  he  spent 
in  the  public  and  subscription  schools 
of  Catawissa,  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  AAGl- 
lits  was  for  two  years  a student  in  a 
select  school  at  Bloomsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, while  for  one  year  he  attended 
Greenwood  Seminary  at  IMillville, 
Pennsylvania,  and  one  year  at  AA^yom- 
ing  Seminary  at  Kingston,  Pennsyl- 


vania. On  leaving  the  last  named  in- 
stitution he  entered  upon  his  business 
career,  clerking  for  two  years  in  Cata- 
wissa, Pennsyl\-ania,  and  subsequently 
for  two  years  at  Beach  Haven,  Penn- 
sylvania, but  his  patriotic  interest  in 
his  country  prompted  him  to  put  aside 
business  and  ])ersonal  considerations, 
and  in  August,  1862,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  IT,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 


sectmd  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers, organized  at  Catawissa.  He 
served  for  nine  months,  three  months 
as  orderly  sergeant  and  six  months  as 
first  lieutenant,  and  participated  in  the 
battles  of  South  Alountain,  Antietam, 
Fredericksburg,  and  Chancellorsville. 
He  Avas  seriously  wounded  at  Fred- 
ericksburg' on  the  left  knee  by  a piece 
of  shell,  and  remained  in  the  hospital 
for  about  two  months,  after  which  he 
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returned  to  his  command.  Subse- 
quently he  raised  what  became  Com- 
pany E of  the  Thirtieth  Regiment  of 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers  (one-year 
men),  and  was  made  its  captain,  but 
after  two  months  he  returned  home, 
the  regiment’s  time  of  service  having 
expired,  his  company  was  mustered  out 
with  the  regiment. 

Following  his  military  experience. 
Dr.  Willits  read  medicine  with  Dr. 
John  K.  Robins,  of  Catawissa,  who 
directed  his  studies  for  three  years, 
and  in  the  sessions  of  1864-5 
1865-6  he  attended  lectures  at  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College.  He  then  began 
practice  in  Catawissa,  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1874  he  returned  to 
Jeff’erson,  and  was  graduated  in  the 
following  spring.  He  remained  a 
practitioner  in  his  native  town  until 
1883,  when  he  removed  to  Roanoke, 
Virginia,  where  he  practiced  two  years, 
and  in  1885  he  went  to  Bloomsburg. 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  duties  of  a 
general  practice  have  since  occupied 
his  time  and  attention.  He  has  served 
as  president  of  the  Columbia  County 
Medical  Society,  of  which  he  is  still 
a member,  and  he  is  e.xaminer  for  the 
Bankers’  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York,  the  New  England  Life  In- 
surance Company,  and  the  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 
His  social  relations  connect  him  with 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and 
tbe  Masonic  fraternity,  and  his  political 
belief  is  that  of  the  Republican  party. 

Dr.  Willits  was  married,  in  March, 
1866,  to  Miss  Lillie  R.  Reifsnyder,  a 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Reifsnyder, 
of  Catawissa,  Pennsylvania,  who  died 
in  1877.  He  was  again  married  in 
April,  1879,  to  Mrs.  Kate  Paxton  Reif- 


synder,  daughter  of  the  late  George 
Scott,  of  Catawissa,  Pennsylvania. 


PAINTER,  William  P.,  1842- 

Class  of  1875. 

Dr.  William  Pierce  Painter,  of  Dar- 
by, Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania, 
has  pursued  a varied  professional 
career,  and  passed  one  year  of  his  life 
in  the  arm}',  as  a member  of  the  gov- 
ernment medical  corps. 


He  is  a native  of  the  same  county  in 
which  he  now  resides,  born  at  Con- 
cord, February  3,  1842.  His  parents 
were  of  English  descent,  and  were 
Darwin  and  Sarah  (Brinton)  Painter. 
He  received  an  excellent  education  in 
the  schools  of  West  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
which  are  numbered  among  the  best 
in  their  respective  states.  He  then 
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entered  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
1875,  at  the  mature  age  of  thirty-three 
years.  He  was  engaged  in  private 
practice,  and  as  physician  at  Glen  Mills 
until  1876,  when  he  removed  to  San 
Drancisco,  California,  remaining  there 
until  1878,  and  then  went  to  Yuma, 
Arizona,  made  contract  and  post 
surgeon  in  the  United  States  army 
at  Yuma,  and  was  engaged  in  such 
duty  for  a period  of  one  year.  Dur- 
ing this  time  it  was  his  fortune  to  com- 
bat a severe  smallpox  epidemic,  and 
he  acquitted  himself  so  successfully  as 
to  receive  the  warm  commendation 
of  his  superior  officers  for  his  ability 
and  the  conscientious  devotion  with 
which  he  ministered  to  the  sufferers 
from  the  dreadful  disease.  . In  1879 
Dr.  Painter  located  in  Darby,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  has  since  been  en- 
gaged, and  where  he  has  built  up  a 
large  practice,  including  very  many 
of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  fam- 
ilies in  the  village  and  vicinage.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Delaware  County 
IMedical  Society,  and  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  In  politics  he  is 
a Republican. 

Dr.  Painter  was  married,  April  28, 

1886,  to  Miss  Margaret  Middle.  She 
died  January  5,  1900,  leaving  one  child, 
Risley  M.  Painter,  born  January  26, 

1887.  ] 


NORTH,  Joseph  Henry,  1843- 

Class  of  1869. 

Dr.  Joseph  Henry  North,  Physician 
and  Surgeon,  of  Pleasantville,  New 
Jersey,  was  born  in  Waterville,  Ken- 
nebec county,  Maine,  October  9,  1843, 
and  is  of  English  lineage.  His  parents 


were  Joseph  Henry  and  Elizabeth  H. 
(Underwood)  North,  also  of  Maine. 

Dr.  North  was  a student  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  city,  and  thus 
acquired  his  literary  education.  In 
1866  he  matriculated  in  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College  of  Philadelphia,  and  won 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  upon 
graduation  with  the  class  of  1869.  He 
at  once  gave  his  attention  to  the  gen- 


eral practice  (^f  medicine  in  Peters- 
town.  West  Virginia,  and  subsequently 
removed  to  West  Waterville,  now  Oak- 
land, Maine,  where  he  remained  in 
practice  for  about  ten  years.  On  the 
expiration  of  that  period  he  settled  in 
Camden  county.  New  Jersey,  and  two 
years  later  went  to  Pleasantville,  New 
Jersey,  where  he  is  now  engaged  in 
general  practice.  He  received  hospital 
experience  in  the  clinical  department 
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of  Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  Block- 
ley  Plospital. 

Dr.  North  is  a member  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Medical  Society,  and  is 
Resident  Physician  to  the  Atlantic 
County  Insane  Asylum.  He  is  also 
Physician  to  the  Atlantic  County  Alms 
House.  In  public  afifairs  he  has  been 
quite  prominent  and  influential  in  his 
locality.  In  1891  he  was  elected  mayor 
of  Pleasantville,  serving'  for  two  years, 
and  giving  to  the  city  a busines-like 
and  progressive  administration.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  connected  with  Union 
Lodge,  No.  213,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  the  Ancient 
( )rder  of  United  Workmen,  and  the 
Royal  Arcanum.  His  political  views 
are  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of 
the  Republican  party. 

Ur.  North  was  married,  in  1875,  to 
Miss  Ina  N.  Ross,  of  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  and  their  children  are  Harry 
Ross,  James  Howard,  Mary  Virginia, 
Margery  Elizabeth,  and  Stanley  Un- 
derwood North. 


MELSENHELDER,  Edmund  W.,  1843- 

Class  of  18C8. 

Dr.  Edmund  Meisenhelder  was 
born  in  Dover,  York  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, February  22,  1843,  now 

engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery  in  the  city  of  York.  His 
])arents  were  Samuel  Meisenhelder  and 
Josephine  S.  (Lewis)  Meisenhelder. 
The  father  was  also  a physician,  and 
a graduate  of  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege. Edmund  W.  Meisenhelder  is  on 
the  paternal  side  of  German,  and  on 
the  maternal  side  of  mixed  Welsh  and 
Scotch-Irish  extraction. 

In  early  boyhood  he  was  a pupil  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  state,  and 
subsequently  continued  his  studies  in 


the  Preparatory  Department  of  Penn- 
sylvania College,  at  Gettysburg.  In 
i860  he  entered  upon  the  regular  col- 
lege course;  in  1863  he  won  the  Hass- 
ler  gold  medal  for  proficiency  in  the 
Latin  language  and  literature,  and  he 
was  graduated,  at  the  head  of  his  class, 
in  1864. 

At  the  time  of  the  Civil  war,  and  be- 
fore commencing  his  professional 


studies,  he  entered  the  army  as  a de- 
fender of  the  Uniem  cause.  In  June, 
1863,  he  enlisted  in  Comiiany  A, 
Twenty-si.xth  Regiment  Pennsylvania 
Volunteer  Militia,  in  response  to  the 
call  of  Governor  Curtin  for  troops  to 
defend  the  state  against  the  approach 
of  the  Confederate  forces.  In  f864 
he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  service 
as  a member  of  Company  D,  Two 
Hundred  and  Tenth  Regiment  of 
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Pc.'imsylvania  A'olnntecrs,  and  went  to 
the  front  as  a private,  lie  was  ap- 
pointed quartermaster  sergeant  and  in 
Fel)rnary,  1865,  was  commissioned  as 
second  lieutenant  of  tlie  company  in 
which  he  had  enlisted,  serving  with 
that  rank  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Hatch- 
er's Run,  White  Oak  Road,  Five  Forks, 
and  Appomattox,  being  present  at  the 
surrender  of  General  Lee.  He  is  a 
member  of  Gen.  Sedgwick  Post,  No. 
37,  G.  A.  R. 

After  the  close  of  the  Civil  war  he 
einered  upon  the  ])reparation  for  his 
•;  rofessional  work  in  his  father’s  of- 
fice, East  Berlin,  Adams  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. His  subseciuent  medical  train- 
ing was  received  at  Jefferson  kledical 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1868.  For  about  three  years 
thereafter  he  practiced  medicine  with 
his  father,  and  then  removed  to  York, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  has  ever  since 
been  engaged  in  active  professional 
work.  He  belongs  to  the  York  County 
'Medical  Society,  Pennsylvania  State 
Medical  Society,  American  Academy 
of  Medicine  and  Americal  IMedical  As- 
sociation. Politically,  though  thor- 
oughly independent,  he  is  a Repub- 
lican. 

Dr.  Edmund  Mcisenbeldcr  was 
married,  on  the  22nd  of  December, 
1870,  to  Miss  Maria  E.  Baughman,  a 
daughter  of  Jacob  B.  and  Eydia 
(Swartz)  Baughman,  representatives 
of  old  York  county  families.  Dr.  E. 
W.  Mcisenbeldcr  and  his  wife  have 
four  children;  Robert  Lewis,  Edmund 
Webster,  Samuel  Baughman,  and  Mary 
Elizabeth.  The  first-named  is  a min- 
ister of  the  Lutheran  church,  stationed 
at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania ; the 


second  is  a graduate  of  Johns-Hop- 
kins  Medical  School,  and  is  now  at 
Lakeside  Flospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
the  third  is  at  Harvard  University,  and 
the  fourth  is  at  school  in  Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 


HASSLER,  William  Andrew,  1842- 

Class  of  1866. 

Dr.  WBlliam  A.  Hassler,  of  Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania,  a son  of  Isaac  and 
Anna  (Kerls)  Hassler,  was  born  in 
Lcbigb  county,  Pennsylvania,  Septem- 
ber  30,  1842.  The  Hassler  family  has 
long  been  resident  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
grandfather  of  ^'Villiam  A.  Flassler,  Ja- 
cob Hassler,  having  been  born  in  Fried- 
ensburg,  Berks  county,  and  the  various 
members  of  the  family  have  been  pros- 
perous farmers  and  accumulated  a con- 
siderable amount  of  property. 

William  A.  Hassler  attended  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  Lehigh  county,  and  the 
Quakertown  school,  which  was  then 
known  by  the  name  of  Bucks  County 
Classical  Institute.  After  completing 
the  course  in  the  latter  named  institute 
he  spent  two  months  in  the  study  of 
medicine  in  the  office  of  E.  F.  Steckel, 
of  Lehigh  county,  and  then  entered 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  serving  as 
assistant  to  Dr.  D.  D.  Richardson  in 
the  Northern  Dispensary,  and  his 
graduation  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  occurred  in  the  year  1866. 
Pn  the  spring  of  1888  he  began  tbc 
active  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Bellevue,  Ohio,  but  on  account  of  im- 
paired health  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn east  after  six  months’  residence 
in  that  town;  he  located  in  Allentowm, 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  now  enjoying  a 
large  patronage.  In  politics  Dr.  Hass- 
ler adheres  to  the  candidates  and  meas- 
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urcs  advocated  by  the  Republican 
party. 

Dr.  Has.sler  was  united  in  marriage, 
March  6,  1868,  to  Harriet  Kline,  of 
Emails,  Lehigh  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Their  children  are:  iMargarct,  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  H.  A.  'Schantz,  of 
Reading,  Pennsylvania ; and  J.  W illis 
Hassler,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


WILSON,  Francis  Shunk,  1844- 

Class  of  1870. 

Dr.  Francis  S.  Wdlson,  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
since  his  graduation,  March  12,  1870, 
and  now  a resident  of  Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania,  is  a native  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  horn  January  19,  1844. 
His  parents,  representatives  of  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry,  are  Charles  and  Mary 
(Bickman)  A\dlson. 

He  obtained  a thorough  and  practical 
education  at  the  public  schools  and  the 
Tennent  Boarding  School.  Bucks 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Jersey 
Academy,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey. 
He  was  prepared  to  enter  the 
Sophomore  class  at  Yale,  but  he 
thereupon  accepted  a position  as 
school  teacher  and  did  not  enter  col- 
lege for  two  years.  He  pursued  his 
medical  studies  at  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  graduating  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  IMedicine,  Alarch  12,  1870. 
He  at  once  e.stablished  an  office  for 
the  active  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  later  he  assumed  charge  of  the 
practice  of  his  preceptor.  Dr.  A.  J. 
Hines,  at  Jarrettown,  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  offered  an  appointment  in 
Blockley  Hosipital,  but  for  reasons  of 
his  own  refused  to  accc])t.  In  1884  he 
was  appointed  by  ex-Governor  Robert 


Pattison  to  the  Quarantine  Station  at 
Tinicum  Island,  and  from  1884  ontil 
his  resignation  in  1887  was  the 
Ouarantine  Physician  at  the  Lazaretto. 
He  has  contributed  numerous  articles 
of  value  to  the  medical  journals,  many 
of  which  have  been  published,  an  i also 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sanitary 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  the  princi- 
jial  one  having  been  on  "Tne  Importa- 


tion of  I'oreign  Rags  Into  met  lean 
Ports" — the  danger  of  rags  coming  to 
this  country  unless  they  were  reduced 
to  pulp.  Dr.  Wdlson  is  a member  of 
the  Montgomery  County  Medical  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  is  ex-president;  the 
American  Medical  Association : and 
the  State  Medical  Association.  He 
served  two  terms  of  three  years  each 
as  school  director.  Upper  Dublin 
township,  Montgomery  county,  Penu- 
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sylvania,  and  then  refused  further 

service.  His  political  affiliations  are 

with  the  Democratic  party. 

Dr.  \\dlson  was  married  twice.  His 
first  wife,  Isabella  S.  Kesler  Wilson, 
a native  of  Montgomery  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, bore  him  two  daughters: 

Stella  J.,  and  Mary  Gertrude,  wife  of 
Lyman  P.  Powell,  an  Episcopal  min- 
ister of  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 
His  second  wife,  whom  he  married 
February  19,  1879,  is  Hannah  E. 

( Tones)  ^^dlson,  daughter  of  Dr.  Jones, 
who  was  Lazaretto  Physician  under 
Governor  Shunk.  No  children  were 
born  of  this  union. 


SILLIMAN,  James  Enoch,  1844- 

Class  of  1874. 

Dr.  James  Enoch  Silliman,  a general 
medical  practitioner  at  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  born  in  Northeast,  Pensyl- 
vania,  June  10,  1844.  His  father,  John 
Silliman,  was  of  Irish  lineage.  James 
Silliman,  the  grandfather,  came  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  settled  in 
Northeast,  Penn.sylvania,  erecting  there 
the  first  brick  house  in  Erie  county, 
which  is  still  standing.  The  grand- 
father engaged  in  farming  there,  and 
the  same  pursuit  was  followed  by  John 
Silliman.  The  latter  married  Minerva 
Chapman. 

As  a public  school  pupil  in  North- 
east, Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Silliman  began 
his  education,  which  was  continued  in 
Allegheny  College,  in  which  he  won 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  xA.rts  in  1871, 
while  in  1874  his  alma  mater  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
He  began  the  study  of  medicine  under 
Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart,  of  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  directed  his  reading  for  a 
year,  and  then  entered  Jefferson  Medi- 


cal College,  in  which  he  completed  the 
regular  course  of  the  class  in  1874. 
Through  thirty  years  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  practice  in  Erie,  and  he  was 
Attending  Surgeon  at  the  Hamot  Hos- 
pital of  Erie  for  about  ten  years,  but 
resigned  that  position  in  1901.  He  is 
now  a member  of  the  consulting  staff 
of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  at  Erie, 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Silliman,  aside 


from  the  duties  of  a j)rivate  practice, 
is  seiwing  as  insurance  e.vamincr  for 
the  following  comi)anies  : the  Ecjuitable 
Life,  the  Mutual,  the  Lbiited  States 
Life,  the  Manhattan,  the  Provident 
Reserve,  the  Berkshire,  Connecticut 
Mutual,  the  Provident  INfutual,  the 
Mutual  Life,  the  Home,  the  Wash- 
ington Life,  and  the  Union  Central 
companies.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Erie  County  Medical  Society,  the 
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i’eiinsy]\-ania  State  Medical  Society, 
the  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  Military  Surgeons'  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. He  is  entitled  to  membership 
in  the  last  named  because  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  military  ser\  ice  of  his 
country.  He  was  a member  of  the  first 
Hoard  of  State  Ifxamincrs  of  I’ennsyl- 
x'ania;  and  was  bbiitcd  States  Pension 
K.xaminer  for  seven  }'ears  prior  to  Pres- 
ident Cleveland's  administration.  At 
the  time  of  the  Civil  war  he  became  a 
member  of  Company  If,  ( )ne  Hnndred 
and  Second  Pennsy  lvania  Regiment  t)f 
\'(jlunteers,  and  went  to  the  front  as  a 
private.  For  nineteen  years  he  be- 
longed t(j  the  National  Guard  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the 
Seventeenth  Regiment,  and  upon  the 
reorganization  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Pennsylvania  became  Assistant 
Snrgeon  of  the  Sixteenth  Regiment.  He 
was  also  Brigade  Surgeon  of  the  Sec- 
ond Brigade,  on  the  staff  of  General 
J.  A.  Wiley.  His  political  support  is 
given  to  the  Republican  party. 

In  1878  he  married  Harriet  j\Ie- 
hofi'ey. 


VAN  BUSKIRK,  James,  1844- 

Class  of  1868. 

James  Van  Buskirk,  i\l.  1).,  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  born  in  Bucks  county, 
Pennsylvania,  July  11,  1844,  the  son 
of  Jacob  and  Livy  (Apple)  \^an  Bus- 
kirk. The  earliest  American  ancestor 
on  the  father’s  side  rvas  Jacob  Van 
Buskirk,  Avho  came  to  Hackensack, 
New  Jersey,  from  Holland,  before  the 
Revolutionary  war. 

Hr.  Van  B)Uskirk  received  his  earliest 
instrnction  in  the  district  schools  of 
Stcinsburg,  Bucks  county,  and  after- 
ward attended  the  Normal  and  Class- 


ical School  of  Quakertown,  in  the 
same  county.  He  taught  district  school 
during  the  winter  months  for  several 
years.  In  1865  he  engaged  in  the 
drug  business,  continuing  it  until  he 
entered  Jefferson  College,  from  which 
he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  1868.  He  commenced  his 
])rescnt  medical  ])racticc  in  Phila- 
<leli>hia  in  the  s|)ring  of  the  same  year, 
h'or  three  A'ears,  from  1875  to  1878, 


he  was  a member  of  the  School  Board 
of  Philadelpdiia  and  for  one  year  was 
its  secretaiyv.  He  is  a Republican,  and 
has  attained  high  rank  in  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  having  attained  to  the  com- 
mandery  degree,  and  being  a member 
of  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Columbia  Club,  and  was  one  of  the 
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founders  and  a charter  member  of  the 
Medical  Club  of  Philadelphia,  and  still 
holds  a place  on  the  board  of  governors 
of  that  body. 

In  February,  1884,  Dr.  \"an  Buskirk 
married  Leonore  Hillegas,  of  Phila- 
delplna.  He  has  no  children. 


CHESSROWN,  Archibald  de  Volney, 

1844- 

Class  of  1870. 

])r.  Archibald  dc  Volney  Chessrown, 
engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  med- 
icine and  surgery,  in  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, was  born  on  a farm  in  Wash- 
ington county,  that  state,  August  13, 
1844,  a son  of  John  and  Mary  Ann 
(Young)  Chessrown.  His  paternal 
grandparents  were  Peter  and  hdizabeth 
Chessrown,  who  were  of  Franco- 
Prussian  ancestry,  and  the  latter  was 
a representative  of  the  family  of  dc 
\’olncys.  They  settled  on  a farm  in 
Lancaster  county,  Penn.sylvania,  some 
time  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
removed  to  W.shington  county,  same 
slate,  where  they  attained  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-fonr  and  eighty-eight 
years,  resjieetively.  The  maternal 
grand])arcnts  of  Dr.  Chessrown  were 
Scpiire  James  Young  and  his  wife 
Mary,  who  were  of  Scotch-Irish  stock. 
Both  families  rendered  valuable 
service  in  the  colonial  cause  in  tbe  Avar 
for  independence.  Squire  James  Young 
was  also  a representative  of  the  agri- 
cnltnral  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
John  Chessrown,  father  of  Dr.  Chess- 
rown, followed  the  same  jnirsuits. 

After  attaining  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts,  Dr.  Chessrown  entered 
upon  the  study  of  medicine  under  the 
direction  of  Dr,  William  H.  King,  of 


IMonongahela  City,  Pennsylvania,  in 
i860.  Four  years  later  he  matriculated 
in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1870.  The  intervals  of 
time  not  given  to  the  regular  college 
course  were  devoted  to  special  studies 
in  various  medical  schools  and 
hospitals.  Since  obtaining  his  degree 
he  has  been  engaged  in  active  general 
practice  in  Pittsburg. 


Dr.  Chessrown  is  a member  and  at 
one  lime  was  president  of  tbe  South 
Side  Medical  Club,  and  belongs  to  the 
Allegheny  Comity,  the  Pennsylvania 
.State,  the  .American  Medical  and  the 
Mississippi  \ alley  Medical  .Associa- 
tions, and  has  held  offices  in  the  county 
and  state  societies.  He  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Pittsburg  (Obstetrical  So- 
ciety, of  the  National  Prison  Congress, 
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and  of  the  Pittsburg  Cliand)cr  of  Com- 
merce. Dr.  Chessrown  has  been  Staff 
Physician  to  Passavant  Hospital  since 
1871,  and  is  Medical  Examiner  for  the 
Mutual  Penefit,  the  Aetna,  the  Penn- 
s}d\'ania  Mutual,  the  ^^'asJ^ing■ton  and 
tlic  Security  Trust  life  insurance  com- 
panies, and  is  Pliysician  to  the  Alle- 
gheny county  prison. 

Being  officially  associated  with  nu- 
erons  executions  at  the  prison,  and  re- 
alizing- their  demoralizing  and  debas- 
ing effects — that,  instead  of  terroriz- 
ing and  intimidating  the  depraved  and 
\icionsly  inclined  they  furnish  an  in- 
centive to  recklessness  and  savagery 
and  even  to  the  commission  of  crime — 
and  actuated  by  purely  compassionate 
motives.  Dr.  Chessrown  advanced  the 
proposition  through  the  medium  of  the 
Allegheu}^  County  Medical  Society, 
after  investigations  and  experimenta- 
tions upon  dogs  and  cats,  that  asphyxi- 
ation by  carbon  dioxid  would  not  only 
be  more  humane  and  scientific  and  less 
apt  to  shock  the  morals  of  the  neurotic 
and  weak,  but  also  serve  the  purpose 
and  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  law. 
1 le  and  his  associates  in  this  movement 
demonstrated  beyond  a doubt  that  car- 
bonic acid  or  carbon  dioxid  will  pro- 
duce somatic  death  in  from  five  to  eight 
minutes  without  disturbing  natural 
slcc])  or  leaving  any  manifestations  of 
pain  or  suffering.  Favorable  consider- 
ation has  been  accorded  the  proposed 
measure  by  the  ju'ess  and  the  medical 
fraternity  abroad  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  and  Dr.  Chessrown  and  others 
well  known  in  the  profession  hope  to 
introduce  this  method  of  capital  pun- 
ishment in  the  interest  of  humanity. 
Devoting  his  entire  time  to  the  duties 
of  lus  practice  he  has  little  opportunity 


left  for  affiliation  with  social  or  fra- 
ternal orders.  His  political  support  is 
given  to  the  Republican  party. 

Dr.  Chessrown  was  married.  June 
14,  1870,  to  Miss  Sarah  Jane  I’hillips, 
a daughter  of  John  Phillips,  a member 
of  the  firm  of  Oliver  r>rothers  & Phil- 
lips, proprietors  of  the  iron  and  steel 
works  at  Pittsburg.  Dr.  Chessrown 
and  his  wife  have  had  three  children  : 
John  Phillips,  a member  of  the  Phillips 
Mill  and  Mine  Supply  Company  ; Olive 
Aline,  now  the  wife  of  Wulbur  Lee 
Jack,  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg; 
and  Florence  Edna,  the  wife  of  Porter 
Sawyer  Kier,  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Pittsburg.  All  are  members 
of  the  Shad}'side  Presbyterian  church 
and  the  family  home  is  at  No.  5443 
Fifth  avenue,  in  the  leading  resi- 
dential district  of  the  east  end  of  the 
city. 


HALL,  C.  Lester,  1845- 

Class  of  1867. 

Dr.  C.  Lester  Hall,  a leading  Phy- 
sician and  Surgeon  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  was  born  March  10,  1845. 
at  Arrow  Rock,  Saline  county,  Mis- 
souri. He  is  of  English  and  Scoteh 
ancestry,  and  his  families  in  both 
parental  lines  date  back  to  early  col- 
onial days. 

His  father  was  Dr.  Matthew  W.Hall, 
son  of  the  Rev.  Nathan  H.  Hall,  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  a Presbyterian 
minister  of  commanding  ability,  who 
preached  in  Lc.xington,  Kentucky,  for 
about  a quarter  of  a century,  was  in 
charge  of  a church  in  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, at  a later  day,  and  died  in  Co- 
lumbia, Mi.ssouri,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six  years.  Matthew  A\k  Hall  was  horn 
in  Kentucky,  and  became  a ])hysician 
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of  great  al)ility.  He  practiced  in 
Salem,  Illinois,  from  1837  to  1845,  and 
in  the  latter  }^ear  removed  to  Arrow 
Rock,  Missouri,  where  he  practiced 
for  twelve  years,  and  afterward  took 
np  his  residence  upon  a farm  near 
Marshall.  During  the  Civil  war  he 
served  as  a surgeon  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature before  that  conflict  and  again 
afterwards.  He  was  a man  of  strong- 
character.  In  religion  he  was  a Pres- 
byterian, and  an  elder  in  his  church 
for  many  years.  His  wife  was  Agnes 
J.  Lester,  born  in  Virginia,  a daughter 
of  Bryan  Lester,  a man  of  most  ex- 
emplary life,  and  whose  benevolence 
is  attested  by  the  freedom  which  he 
conferred  upon  his  slaves.  Dr.  Mat- 
thew \\b  and  Agnes  J.  (Lester)  Hall 
were  the  parents  of  eleven  children, 
among  whom  were  three  physicians : 
Dr.  C.  Lester  Hall,  of  Kansas  City. 
Missouri;  Dr.  John  R.  Hall,  of  INfar- 
shall,  Missouri ; and  Dr.  Thomas  B. 
Hall,  residing  near  the  last  named 
place. 

C.  Lester  Hall,,  eldest  .son  of  Dr. 
Matthew  \V.  hlall,  received  his  second 
name  out  of  regard  for  his  mother’s 
brother.  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Lester,  an  emi- 
nent practitioner  and  author.  He  was 
reared  upon  the  parental  farm,  and  at- 
tended the  neighborhood  schools.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen,  in  1861,  he  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  army  led  by  General 
Sterling  Price,  but  after  the  battle  and 
capture  of  Lexington,  Missouri,  was 
discharged  for  physical  disability.  He 
rejoined  the  army  later  in  the  same 
year,  was  captured  by  the  Federals  at 
Milford,  IMissouri,  and  after  being  held 
prisoner  for  three  months  returned 
home.  Through  association  with  his 
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father  he  had  already  made  consider- 
able progress  in  medical  studies,  and 
after  pursuing  a literary  course  at 
Boonville  he  attended  lectures  in  the 
St.  Louis  Medical  College  during  the 
session  of  1864-65,  and  after  two  years 
entered  the  Jefiferson  Medical  College, 
Philadeli)hia,  from  which  institution  he 
was  graduated  in  1867.  He  was  asso- 
ciated in  practice  with  his  father  for 


si.x  years,  and  in  1873  established  him- 
self in  IMarshall,  Missouri,  where  he 
cared  for  a large  and  remunerative 
practice  for  a period  of  seventeen  years. 
Seeking  a broader  field  for  his  own 
development,  in  1890,  he  located  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where  he  has 
achieved  conspicuous  success  and 
recognition  as  a leader  in  various  de- 
partments of  general  practice,  with  a 
special  talent  for  treating  the  diseases 
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of  women.  He  has  served  as  President 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  College  of  Kansas  City,  and 
as  Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Ab- 
dominal Surgery  in  that  institution.  He 
is  a member  of  the  American  Afedical 
Association,  of  which  he  was  elected 
Vice  President  at  the  New  Orleans 
meeting  in  May,  1903,  the  Western 
Surgical  and  Gynecological  Associa- 
tion, the  Alissouri  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  has  been  president, 
the  Jackson  County  (Missouri)  Med- 
ical Society,  and  the  Kansas  City 
Academy  of  Medicine,  of  which  he  has 
been  president.  Outside  his  wide  pro- 
fessional attainments,  Dr.  Hall  is  fa- 
miliarly conversant  with  general  litera- 
turej  and  he  has  made  numerous  valu- 
able contributions  to  that  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

Dr.  Hall  was  married,  June  16,  1869, 
to  Miss  Katherine  Sappington,  a 
daughter  of  Hon.  E.  D.  and  Penelope 
( llreathitt)  Sappington,  whose  ma- 
ternal grandfather  was  a former  gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky.  Of  this  marriage 
were  born  five  cbildren,  of  whom  one 
died  in  infancy.  Those  living  are:  Dr. 
Darwin  Walton  Hall,  a graduate  of 
the  University  Medical  College  of 
Kansas  City,  and  post-graduate  of  the 
Polyclinic  School  of  New  York,  a 
rhinologist  and  laryngologist,  practic- 
ing in  association  with  his  father,  and 
a member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College  of  Kansas  City; 
I’enelope,  wife  of  Leon  Smith,  a busi- 
ness man  of  the  same  city ; C.  Lester, 
a young  man  who  has  recently  com- 
])leted  his  education  and  is  now  in  the 
mercantile  business;  and  Katherine  May 
Hall. 


MUSSER,  J.  Henry,  1845- 

Class  of  1866. 

Dr.  J.  Henry  Musser,  a general 
P'ractitioner,  of  Lampeter,  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania,  since  the  year 
of  his  graduation,  1866,  is  a native  of 
the  town  in  which  he  now  resides,  the 
date  of  his  birth  being  January  5,  1845. 
His  parents,  Daniel  and  Fdizabeth 
( Herr)  Musser,  were  natives  of  Cum- 


berland and  Lancaster  counties,  Penn- 
sylvania, respectively,  and  both  traced 
their  ancestry  to  an  honorable  German 
origin. 

Dr.  Alusser  acquired  an  excellent 
English  education  in  private  schools 
of  Lancaster  county.  He  then  entered 
Jefferson  Aledical  College  in  order  to 
prepare  himself  for  a professional  ca- 
reer, and  after  jnirsuing  the  regular 
course  in  that  institution  was  graduated 
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with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
in  1866.  He  spent  an  interneship  of 
several  months  in  the  Northern  Dis- 
pensary, after  which  he  established  an 
office  in  his  native  town  for  the  active 
])ractice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and 
has  achieved  prominence  and  success 
along  the  line  of  his  chosen  calling. 
He  has  always  been  a close  and  earnest 
student,  and  mnch  of  the  success  which 
has  attended  his  efforts  in  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  all  forms  of  dis- 
ease and  the  ameliorating  of  suffering 
is  due  to  this  fact.  He  keeps  in  touch 
with  the  advanced  thought  of  the  day 
on  medical  subjects  lyv  membcrsbip 
in  the  following  named  societies:  'i'he 
American  Medical,  State  Medical,  Lan- 
caster City  and  County  Medical,  and 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  Columbia.  He  served  one  year  as 
President  of  the  Lancaster  City  and 
County  Medical  Society.  He  is  a Re- 
]niblican  in  politics. 

Dr.  Musser  married  Lcida  A.  IMus- 
selman,  of  Lancaster  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  their  children  are:  Edith, 
wife  of  Jay  P>achman,  and  mother  of 
two  son.s — Harry,  and  John  P>ach- 
man ; and  \Yilliam,  who  married 
P>ertha  C.  Eshelman,  and  their  chil- 
dren arc  John  and  Robert  Musser. 


TORRENCE,  James  Monroe,  1845- 

Class  of  1873. 

Dr.  James  Monroe  Torrence,  gen- 
eral practitioner  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, in  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  was 
born  December  6,  1845,  town  of 

Punxsutawney,  Jefferson  county, 

Pennsylvania,  a son  of  James  and 
Martha  (Cauldwellj  Torrence. 

At  the  usual  age  he  began  his  educa- 
tion as  a student  in  the  public  schools 


of  Punxsutawney,  and  he  added  to  his 
knowledge  gained  in  the  school  room 
through  the  practical  experience  one 
receives  in  a printing  office,  for  on  put- 
ting aside  his  text-books  he  secured  a 
position  in  a printing  establishment  in 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years.  On  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period,  the  Civil  war  wa.s 
inaugurated,  and  Mr.  Torrence  enlisted 


in  October,  1861,  as  a member  of  Com- 
pany K,  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Reg- 
iment Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  The 
regiment  joined  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac at  Ale.xandria,  Virginia,  and 
under  (leneral  McClellan  participated 
in  the  Peninsular  campaign.  Dr.  Tor- 
rence took  part  in  the  battle  of  Seven 
Pines,  or  Fair  ( )aks,  and  in  many  other 
engagements  of  that  campaign,  return- 
ing then  to  Harrison’s  Landing.  With 
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his  command  he  next  joined  the  army 
under  General  Pope,  and  took  part  in 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  After 
General  Grant  took  command  of  the 
army,  he  followed  that  intrepid  leader 
through  the  Wilderness  campaign,  and 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Spottsyl- 
vania.  Cold  Harbor,  the  engagements 
in  front  of  Petersburg,  and  the  siege  of 
that  city.  PJe  then  followed  Lee  until 
tbc  Confederate  commander  surren- 
dcrctl  his  army  to  the  victorious  Cnion 
troo])s.  At  the  battle  of  Chanccllors- 
ville,  while  serving  under  General 
Hooker,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1864,  Dr. 
d'orrence  was  wounded  in  the  left  hand 
and  also  was  shot  through  the  left  side. 
.After  the  surrender,  he  went  with  his 
regiment  to  Washington,  and  thence 
returned  to  his  home  in  Pennsylvania. 

Having  become  imbued  with  the  de- 
sire to  obtain  a better  education  than 
had  previously  been  afforded  him.  Dr. 
Torrence  entered  Gladerun  Academy 
in  Armstrong  county,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  pursued  a preparatory  course, 
then  taught  school  one  year,  and  then 
entered  Mount  Gnion  College,  in  Ohio, 
d'wo  years  were  spent  in  that  institu- 
tion. after  which  he  returned  to  Blairs- 
ville,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of 
medicine  in  the  office  and  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  J.  Mb  HugTies.  ~He 
afterward  spent  one  term  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Surgical  College,  and  then  matric- 
ulated in  the  Jefferson  Aledical  Col- 
lege, in  which  he  was  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1873. 

Immediately  afterward.  Dr.  Torrence 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  Indiana.  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
has  since  remained,  covering  a period 
of  thirtv  vears.  He  is  a director  of  the 
school  board  of  the  borough  of  Indi- 


ana, and  he  belongs  to  the  Indiana 
County  (Pennsylvania)  Medical  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  has  been  the  secre- 
tary for  eight  years.  He  is  a director 
of  the  First  National  Rank  of  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania.  His  political  support  is 
given  to  the  Republican  party. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1879,  Dr.  Tor- 
rence married  Miss  Ida  J.  Hildebrand, 
a daughter  of  E.  P.  Hildebrand,  of  In- 
diana county,  Pennsylvania.  Three 
children  have  been  born  of  this  union: 
Helen,  now  the  wife  of  David  Blair, 
of  Indiana,  Pennsylvania;  James  Mon- 
roe. and  Arthur  Hildebrand  Torrence. 


DAVIS,  William  Franklin,  1845- 

Class  of  1876. 

Dr.  William  Franklin  Davis,  of 
Dover,  Delaware,  was  born  in  Feder- 
alsburg,  Caroline  county,  Maryland, 
July  27,  1845.  ^ of  Lemuel  Al.  and 
Edith  J.  (Lynch)  Davis.  The  father 
was  of  W'clsh  and  the  mother  of  Irish 
lineage. 

His  early  education  was  acejuired  in 
an  academy  at  Eederalsburg,  Maryland, 
and  continued  in  the  high  school  of 
! 'hiladelphia,  in  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated with  the  class  of  1873.  In  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  he  entered  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  was 
graduated  in  that  institution  on  the 
12th  of  March,  1876.  Hospital  experi- 
ence well  qualified  him  for  the  practical 
duties  of  his  profession.  In  the  year 
of  his  graduation  he  was  elected  Resi- 
dent Physician  in  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  where  he  remained  until 
1879,  and  at  the  same  time  also  en- 
gaged in  general  practice  in  that  city, 
continuing  a member  of  its  medical 
fraternity  until  1880,  when  he  removed 
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to  Dover,  Delaware,  where  he  has  since 
resided. 

Dr.  Davis  has  attained  marked  suc- 
cess, when  judged  from  l)Oth  a pro- 
fessional and  financial  standpoint.  He 
is  now  United  States  Pension  Surgeon, 
having  filled  the  position  since  1878. 
He  belongs  to  the  Delaware  State 
Medical  Society,  and  to  the  United 
States  Medical  Society,  and  fraternallv 
is  connected  with  the  United  Work- 
men and  the  Heptasophs.  His  political 
allegiance  is  given  to  the  Republican 
party. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1866,  Dr. 
Davis  married  Sarah  E.  Hall,  and  they 
have  two  sons — Dr.  Alva  Ross  Davis, 
who  was  graduated  from  the  Jefiferson 
Medical  College  in  1895,  with  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  is 
now  engaged  in  general  practice  in 
Dover;  and  Frank  FF  Davis,  a gradu- 
ate of  the  law  school  of  the  LFiiversity 
of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  class  of  1895, 
who  is  also  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  chosen  profession  in  Dover. 


DICK,  John  William,  1845- 

Class  of  1866. 

Dr.  John  Wdlliam  Dick,  a practi- 
tioner of  Philadelphia,  was  born  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  March  10,  1845. 
parents  were  William  and  Mary 
(Mackintosh)  Dick.  Members  of  the 
Dick  family  originally  removed  from 
the  Netherlands  to  the  western  portion 
of  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
invasion  of  their  native  country.  Be- 
cause of  their  residence  in  Holland, 
they  were  called  Van  Dykes  (“the  men 
of  the  dyke  country")  but  various 
changes  in  the  name  have  since  oc- 
curred, until  the  present  form  of  spell- 
ing has  been  evolved,  and  from  the 


same  source  has  come  the  name  of 
Dixson  and  Dickson,  etc.  William 
Dick,  father  of  Dr.  Dick,  removed  from 
Ayr.shire,  Scotland,  to  Montreal,  Can- 
ada, in  the  year  1839,  and  there  en- 
gaged in  business  as  a manufacturing 
confectioner.  He  followed  that  enter- 
prise until  his  death,  but  his  last  days 
were  spent  in  the  L’nited  States.  The 
Mackintosh  family  came  from  the  high- 


lands of  Scotland,  and  belonged  to  a 
prominent  and  influential  family.  Mrs 
Mary  Dick,  the  daughter  of  John 
Mackintosh,  was  born  in  Invcrnes- 
shire,  Scotland. 

Dr.  John  W.  Dick  was  a student  in 
the  i)ublic  schools  of  Philadel]diia  and 
in  the  Central  High  School,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years.  He  then  left 
to  join  the  army  as  a member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Reserves,  at  the 
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time  of  the  invasion  of  the  rebel  forces 
into  this  state.  Following  his  military 
experience  he  went  to  Canada,  and  re- 
mained as  a student  in  the  Richmond 
Hill  Seminary  nntil  his  graduation 
there  with  the  class  of  1864.  He  had 
determined  to  engage  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  immediately  after  the 
completion  of  his  literary  course  he 
began  studying  in  the  Jefferson  IMed- 
ical  College,  in  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated on  the  loth  of  March,  1866 — his 
twenty-first  birthday. 

])r.  Dick  entered  upon  the  ]:>ractice 
of  medicine  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  and  there  con- 
tinued until  October  following,  when 
he  removed  to  Archbald,  Lackawanna 
county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  prac- 
ticed until  1879.  He  then  returned  to 
Philadelphia.  He  was,  however,  for 
some  time  engaged  in  the  mining  in- 
dustry, and  while  in  Lackawanna 
county  was  for  about  ten  years  ])ay- 
master  for  the  Joncs-Simpson  Mines 
Company.  Following  his  return  to 
Philadelphia,  in  1879,  he  resumed  the 
acti\e  practice  of  his  profession,  in 
which  he  has  since  continued.  He  be- 
longs to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Philadelphia  County  Med- 
ical Society  and  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Medical  Society.  Dr.  Dick  is  a 
Mason,  who  has  attained  the  Royal 
Arch  degree.  Tn  politics  he  is  a Demo- 
crat, and  a well  known  advocate  of  the 
single  tax  system. 

He  was  married,  December  30,  1868, 
to  Isabella  Christiana  Doak,  of  Phila- 
delphia. They  have  four  children : 
Katherine  Mackintosh,  now  the  wife  of 
Henry  S.  iUontgomery,  of  Philadel- 
phia; ^Yilliam  Doak,  Mayme  Fli/.a- 
beth,  and  John  Nelson  Dick. 


STRANAHAN,  Chester  W.,  1845- 

Class  of  1867. 

Dr.  Chester  A'est  Stranahan,  Physi- 
cian and  Surgeon,  of  Frie,  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  born  in  Warren,  Pennsyl- 
vania, March  22,  1845.  In  the  year 
1725,  James  Stranahan,  who  was  born 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1699,  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  New  England  and  set- 
tled at  Scituatc.  There  he  purchased 


land  and  engaged  in  farming,  but  after- 
ward removed  to  Plainfield,  Connecti- 
cut, ivherc  his  death  occurred  January 
8,  1792,  at  the  advanced  age  of  almost 
ninety-three  years.  His  son,  (lihson 
Stranahan,  grandfather  of  Dr.  .Strana- 
han, removed  from  New  England  to 
Pennsylvania,  settling  at  Cooks  Cor- 
ners, in  Erie  county,  where  he  carried 
on  agricultural  ])ursuits.  His  son.  Dr. 
Daniel  \d  Stranah.an,  was  a physician 
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and  suri^'con  of  Warrcii,  i’cnnsylvania, 
and  died  in  1882.  Jlis  wife  l)ore  the 
maiden  name  of  Rebecca  Jackson. 

Tlieir  son,  Chester  W'est  Slranalian, 
s])endin<;'  his  l)oyhood  days  under  the 
parental  roof,  ]nirsned  his  education  in 
tlie  ;)id)lic  schools  of  A\'arren,  I’enn- 
syhania,  and  in  A\Cirren  Acadeni}', 
where  he  won  tlie  decree  of  I’.achelor 
of  .Arts.  lie  afterward  s])ent  tliree 
years  in  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  L'niversity  of  Ilnfifalo,  and  entered 
n])on  tlie  i)ractice  of  his  chosen  profes- 
sion in  W'arren,  j ’ennsyhania,  wliere 
he  C(jntinned  for  three  years.  Desirinp,' 
to  “'ain  still  broader  knowledp^e  of  the 
medical  science,  he  entered  JetTcrson 
Medical  College  in  1866,  and  was  grad- 
uated the  following'  year  with  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Through 
the  succeeding  thirty-six  years  he  has 
been  engaged  in  general  practice  in 
Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  Snrgeon- 
in-Charge  (T  St.  Vincent's  Hospital 
there,  from  1892  until  1902.  He  is  the 
inventor  of  a mouth-gag,  which  pre- 
vents the  gag  from  slipping  during 
operations.  ' Politically  Dr.  Stranahan 
is  a Repnhlican,  and  socially  is  a 
Mason. 

He  was  married,  in  1869,  to  IMarv 
C.  Lacy,  a daughter  of  Ceorge  S.  Lacy, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
they  had  two  children,  hut  the  son, 
Ceorge  L.,  is  deceased.  The  daughter 
is  Caroline  AI.  Stranahan. 


ROCKERFELLER,  Ervin  M.,  — 

Class  of  1867. 

Ervin  M.  Rockerfcller,  Physician  and 
Surgeon,  of  Anaconda,  Montana,  was 
horn  in  Northumberland  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. His  father,  Godfrey  Rocker- 


feller,  is  a native  of  New  Jersey,  ami 
married  Mary  Ann  Xeese,  who  was 
of  German  lineage. 

Dr.  Rockerfellcr,  reared  in  Northum- 
berland county,  Pennsylvania,  attended 
the  indilic  schools  there,  and  in  1864 
matriculated  iu  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,  where  on  the  com- 
pletion of  a three  years’  course  he  won 
his  degree  with  the  class  of  1867.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  entered  the 
Lhiited  States  Regular  Army  as  Assist- 
ant .Surgeon  in  1865,  and  thus  served 
for  a year.  He  was  for  twenty  years 
engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  med- 
icine at  New  Columliia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1888  removed  from  that  place 
to  Anaconda,  IMontana,  where  he  has 
been  active  in  the  practice  of  both 
medicine  and  surgery.  He  was  a mcm- 
hcr  of  the  Union  County  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania,  and  belongs  to 
the  Anaconda  Medical  Society  of  Ana- 
conda, Montana. 

Dr.  Rockerfeller  is  a supporter  of  the 
Repulilican  party.  He  married  Miss 
Harriet  Leiser,  and  they  have  one  son, 
Howai'fl  Rockerfeller. 


DAVIS.  Thomas  Davis,  1846- 

Class  of  1870. 

Dr.  Thomas  Davis  Davis,  a Physi- 
cian ami  Surgeon  of  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  a native  of  Virginia,  horn 
in  Morgantown,  April  20,  1846,  a son 
of  the  Rev.  James  and  Margarett 
( Long)  Davis. 

In  his  youth  he  was  a student  in  the 
lU'ivate  schools,  and  in  Mongalia  Acad- 
emy, at  Morgantown,  Virginia.  He 
also  attended  Eldersridge  Academy  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College,  graduating  with  the 
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degree  of  llachelor  of  Arts  in  the  class 
of  1866,  and  subsequently  received  the 
honorary  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts 
and  Doctor  of  I’hilosophy  from  the 
last  named  institution.  He  taught 
mathematics  at  Lawrencevillc,  New 
Jersey,  one  year.  He  regarded  all  this 
as  an  initiatory  step  toward  prepara- 
tion for  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  in 
1867  matriculated  in  the  Jefferson  Med- 


ical College,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1870  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  being  elected  president  of 
his  class.  His  early  practical  experi- 
ence was  received  as  Interne  in  Block- 
ley  Hos])ital  of  Philadel])hia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  remained  for  eighteen 
months.  He  was  also  Surgeon  to  the 
Soldiers’  Home  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
for  six  years  was  engaged  in  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  medicine  in  that  city. 


W'hile  there  he  was  two  years  Lecturer 
on  Ophthalmology  in  the  Starling 
Medical  College. 

In  the  fall  of  1877  Dr.  Davis  opened 
an  office  for  general  practice  in  East 
End,  Pittsburg",  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  Eor  twelve  years 
he  was  Surgeon  to  Mercy  Hospital, 
Pittsburg,  and  for  fourteen  years  was 
Surgeon  to  St.  Erancis  Hospital.  Eor 
eight  years  he  was  Surgeon  to  Passa- 
vant  Hospital,  in  which  he  is  now 
Consulting  Surgeon,  and  for  about 
eight  years  was  Professor  and  Lec- 
turer of  Physiology  in  the  Penn.syl- 
^’ania  College  for  Women.  Pie  holds 
membership  connection  with  various 
scientific  societies,  and  is  president  of 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Botanical 
Societ}' ; has  been  president  of  both  the 
Allegheny  County  Medical  Society  and 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  at  present  is  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  latter 
named  organization ; is  a member  of 
the  American  Medical  Association, 
first  vice-president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine,  president  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association  of  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  and  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  United 
States  Examining  Surgeons. 

.\t  the  time  of  the  Civil  war.  Dr. 
Davis  manifested  his  loyalty  to  the 
government  by  enlisting  in  1862  in  the 
Phiion  Army  as  a member  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-third  Regiment 
of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  with 
which  he  faithfully  served  for  a term 
of  nine  months,  and  he  maintains  asso- 
ciation with  his  former  comrades 
through  membership  in  various  patri- 
otie  organizations.  He  is  past  com- 
mander of  lUePherson  Post  No.  117, 
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G.  A.  R.,  and  an  aide  on  the  staff  of 
the  commander-in-chief  of  that  great 
order ; president  of  his  regimental  as- 
sociation, and  is  a pension  examining 
surgeon.  Whatever  pertains  to  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  his  city,  espe- 
cially along  the  lines  of  intellectual  and 
moral  development,  finds  in  him  an 
earnest  and  helpful  co-operant.  He  is 
a trustee  of  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  and  of  the  Bethel  Home  ; is 
an  e.x-president  of  the  local  Young 
.Men's  Christian  .Association,  and  while 
actively  identified  with  that  organiza- 
tion in  Ohio  was  chairman  of  its  state 
executive  committee.  He  has  for  the 
])ast  twenty  years  been  president  of 
the  school  board  of  the  tw'entieth  ward 
of  Pittsburg,  and  has  been  largely  in- 
strumental in  advancing  the  public 
school  system  to  its  present  high  stan- 
dard. For  thirty  years  he  has  been  a 
ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  its 
religious  work  have  been  far-reaching 
and  beneficial.  His  political  allegiance 
is  given  to  the  Republican  party. 

Dr.  Davis  was  married,  September 
25.  1873,  f'J  Miss  Elizabeth  D.  McCay, 
and  they  have  four  children;  Florence 
S.,  William  M.,  who  is  a graduate  of 
AHshington  and  Jefferson  College  and 
of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College;  Reu- 
ben, a graduate  of  the  Troy  (New 
AMrk)  Polytechnical  Institute;  and 
Margarett  L.  Davis. 


ADAM,  George,  1846- 

Class  of  1882. 

Dr.  George  Adam,  Physician  and 
Surgeon,  of  San  Francisco,  California, 
w'as  born  May  10,  1846,  in  Elgin,  Scot- 
land, where  for  three  hundred  years 
his  ancestors  had  resided  on  the  old 


family  homestead  at  Easterton,  Birnie, 
Elgin,  following  the  occupation  of 
farming. 

Dr.  .Adam  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Scotland,  and  later  became 
a student  in  a law  office  in  Elgin,  but, 
abandoning  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
member  of  the  bar,  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  preparation  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession. He  was  a student  in  the  Pa- 


cific Medical  College,  now'  the  Cooper 
Medical  College,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
W'as  graduated  in  Jeff'erson  College  at 
Philadelphia  in  1882.  He  received 
practical  training  w'hile  acting  as  In- 
terne in  the  Marine  Hospital  at  San 
Francisco.  He  practiced  in  .Arkansas 
and  Missouri  from  1882  until  1887, 
after  which  he  visited  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  and  there  attended  medical 
lectures. 
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])r.  Adam  was  Professor  of  Thera- 
peutics and  Electro-Therapeutics  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  San  Francisco  until  i\lay  i, 
1903,  when  he  resigned.  He  is  the 
author  of  a work  entitled  “Electricity 
— Idle  Chemistry  of  h'ther.'’  He  be- 
longs to  the  San  Francisco  County 
Medical  Society,  to  the  California 
State  Medical  Society,  and  the  Amer- 
ican National  Medical  Association, 
lie  is  now.9>hysician  to  the  Scottish 
Clans,  and  Robin  Jlood  Court  of  h'or- 
esters,  and  is  local  e.xaminer  for  the 
Northwestern  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

He  was  married,  February  16,  1898, 
to  Alice  Douglas,  and  resides  at  No. 
1196  Greene  street,  San  Francisco. 


DWYER,  Charles  Henry,  1846- 

Class  of  1883. 

Dr.  Charles  Henry  Dwyer,  engaged 
in  the  active  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery  in  Philadelphia,  ivas  born  Jan- 
uary 13,  1846,  in  Marcum,  Ontario 
county,  Canada,  his  parents  being 
Charles  Power  and  Harriet  (Town- 
send) Dwyer. 

As  a pupil  in  the  public  schools  of 
Buffalo,  New  York,  he  began  his  edu- 
cation, which  was  continued  in  the 
])ublic  schools  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 
He  was  there  pursuing  his  studies  at 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
war,  and  although  but  si.xteen  years  of 
age  he  offered  his  services  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  defense  of  the  Union  and 
enlisted  in  the  Second  Ohio  \^oluntccr 
iMilitia  Regiment  for  three  months, 
and  served  under  General  Lew  Wal- 
lace in  repulsing  General  Kirby 
Smith’s  invasion  of  Kentucky  and  at- 
tack upon  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  left 


that  command  in  order  to  go  into  the 
A\’est  End  Military  Hos])ital  at  Cin- 
cinnati as  assistant  hospital  steward, 
but  after  si.x  months  s])ent  there  he 
joined  the  Fourth  ()hio  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment, ivith  which  he  served  until  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  He  saw  active 
sendee  throughout  the  entire  war,  and 
was  in  many  i)romincnt  and  sanguin- 
ary engagements,  inclnding  the  battles 


of  Red  Clay,  Georgia;  'runnel  Hill, 
Georgia;  Decatur,  Alabama;  MouIt(jn, 
Alabama;  Altoona  Hills,  Georgia;  Big 
Shanty,  and  Kenesaw  . iMountain, 
Georgia.  He  was  wounded  by  a bullet 
in  the  left  instep  at  Noon  Day  Creek, 
near  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Georgia, 
June  20,  1864.  He  was  also  in  the  en- 
gagements at  ^Marietta,  Georgia,  Jnl\’ 
3-4;  the  Crossing  of  the  Chattahoo- 
chee, Nashville,  'rcnnessce;  Wilson’s 
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raid  from  Chickasaw  to  Macon,  Geor- 
gia, March  22  to  April  4,  1865;  and  at 
Moiiticello,  Ebenezer  Church,  Selma, 
the  capture  of  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
and  Columbus  and  Macon,  Georgia. 
He  faithfully  performed  a soldier’s  full 
duty  to  his  country,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  received  an  honorable  dis- 
charge at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  July 
15,  1865. 

Dr.  Dwyer  then  took  up  his  abode 
in  New  York  city,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  drug  business,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  1868.  He  then  sold  his 
store  there  and  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia, establishing  a drug  store  in  that 
city  at  the  corner  of  Frankford  and 
Jefferson  streets,  in  1869.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  the  drug  business  continu- 
ously since,  and  has  extended  his  field 
of  labor  to  embrace  active  connection 
with  the  medical  fraternity.  After  one 
term  spent  in  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Pharmacy  he  completed  a full  course 
in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine  in  1883.  He  entered 
upon  the  active  practice  of  the  profes- 
sion in  the  summer  of  1884,  after  nine 
months  spent  as  Interne  in  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  of  the  IMedical  Clinic  at 
the  Hospital  in  1884,  and  acted  in  that 
capacity  for  eight  years.  He  is  now 
well  known  as  a general  practitioner 
of  medicine  and  surgery  in  Philadel- 
phia, as  well  as  one  of  the  leading 
druggists  of  the  city,  whose  connection 
with  trade  covers  a period  of  more 
than  a third  of  a century. 

Dr.  Dwyer  is  a member  of  the  Jef- 
ferson College  Alumni  Association. 
He  belongs  to  Post  No.  7,  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 


has  been  a member  of  the  seventeenth 
sectional  school  board  of  the  first 
school  district  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
past  twelve  years,  and  was  just  re- 
elected to  serve  three  years  more. 

He  was  married,  first,  to  Miss  Mary 
D.  Van  Pelt,  of  Staten  Island,  New 
York,  who  died  in  1875,  leaving  no 
children.  He  was  married  a second 
time  to  Jeannette  McGregor,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  them  was  born  a child, 
Nettie.  On  the  9th  of  August,  1892, 
Dr.  Dwyer  married  Miss  Julia  Annie 
Togg  weiler,  of  Philadelphia,  and  they 
have  three  children,  Charles  Henry, 
Herrnon  Francis  and  Julia  Dwyer. 


McCORMICK,  John  C.,  — 

Class  of  1869. 

Dr.  John  C.  McCormick,  Physician 
and  Surgeon  of  Pittsburg,  is  a native 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  a representative 
of  a family  that  has  long  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Keystone  state.  The 
founder  of  the  family  in  America  was 
John  McCormick,  the  great-grand- 
father of  Dr.  McCormick,  who  was 
born  in  Scotland,  and,  after  landing  in 
America,  came  to  Pennsylvania  about 
the  year  1775.  He  located  on  a farm 
situated  on  the  boundary  line  between 
Allegheny  and  Washington  counties, 
now  known  as  “Rocky  Ridge.”  He 
was  married  in  this  country  to  Eliza- 
beth McMillian,  a native  of  Scotland, 
who  bore  him  si.x  children,  viz:  John, 
James,  Samuel,  Griselda,  Elizabeth 
and  Mary.  He  was  a Revolutionary 
soldier,  returning  home  after  the  war, 
and  died  on  the  old  place.  The  grand- 
father of  Dr.  McCormick  was  James, 
the  second  son,  who  engaged  in  farm- 
ing on  the  old  homestead,  and  died 
October  14,  1839. 
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It  was  there  that  Josepli  McCor- 
mick, father  of  Dr.  McCormick,  was 
born  ami  reared,  lie,  too,  became  a 
phy  sician,  and,  after  attending'  Jeffer- 
son IMedical  Collage,  was  for  many 
years  an  active  practitioner  in  Mount 
Lebanon,  Allegheny  comity,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  married  Afary  Espy,  who 
was  a descendant  of  George  Espy,  who 
came  from  the  north  of  Scotland  to 


Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvania,  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
From  that  period  down  to  the  present, 
the  members  of  the  Espy  family  have 
been  leading  farmers  and  millers  of  the 
state. 

Dr.  McCormick,  having  completed 
his  early  education  as  a public-school 
student  in  Allegheny  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, ]ntrsued  an  academic  course  in 
Alount  Lebanon  Academy,  in  Pennsyl- 


vania, and  a special  course  of  study  in 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College.  Be- 
ing thus  prepared  to  take  up  special 
professional  studies,  he  became  a stu- 
dent in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
and  is  numbered  among  the  alumni  of 
1869.  Dr.  AIcCormick  entered  upon 
tlie  i)iactice  of  medicine  and  surgery 
in  Pittsburg  in  the  year  of  his  gradua- 
tion, and  still  continues  in  that  city. 
He  spent  the  winters  of  1900  and  1901, 
however,  in  I’asadena,  California,  and 
registered  as  a general  practitioner 
wh.ile  there.  He  belongs  to  the  Alle- 
gheny County  Medical  Society  and 
gives  his  political  support  to  the  Re- 
publican party. 

He  was  married,  November  j6,  1869, 
to  Ada  ATargaret  W^oods,  of  Alle- 
ghenv  c(junty,  Pennsylvania,  who  died 
in  December,  1895.  There  were  two 
children  of  that  marriage,  J.  W^oods, 
and  J.  Ralph  AIcCormick. 


DESSAU,  Henry,  1847- 

Class  of  1868. 

Dr.  Henry  Dessau,  Professor  of  Ped- 
iatrics, New  York  School  of  Clinical 
Aledicine,  and  Attending  Pediatrist, 
AVestside  German  Dispensary,  was 
born  in  Alacon,  Georgia,  July  24,  1847, 
the  third  son  of  Abraham  and  Fannie 
(Zachariah)  Dessau,  natives  of  Ham- 
burg, German,  and  of  Kent  county, 
England,  respectively.  His  ancestors 
had  removed  to  Hamburg  from  Des- 
sau, in  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt-Dessau, 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Before  em- 
igrating to  America,  Abrahani  H.  Des- 
sau was  a private  tutor  to  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  royal  house  of  Denmark. 
He  engaged  in  merchandising  in  this 
country,  first  conducting  business 
along  that  line  in  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
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sylvania,  in  which  city  he  was  married. 
His  wife  was  born  in  Chatham,  Kent 
county,  England,  and  in  her  girlhood 
days  came  with  her  parents  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Her  father  was  a native  of 
AVarsaw,  Poland,  and  when  a youth  of 
thirteen  years  removed  to  England. 
Her  mother  was  a member  of  the  Co- 
hen family,  of  England,  that  had  been 
represented  in  that  country  from  the 
time  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Her  grand- 
father, Eleazar  Cohen,  died  in  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina. 

Dr.  S.  Henry  Dessau  was  reared  in  his 
native  city,  attended  a private  school 
conducted  by  Sylvanus  Bates  between 
the  years  1858  and  i860,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  entered  the  private  school 
of  Benjamin  H.  Polhill,  under  whose 
instruction  he  remained  until  1864. 
He  began  reading  medicine  under  Dr. 
Boyd,  and  later  Dr.  AA^illiam  H.  Holt, 
of  Macon,  Georgia,  was  his  preceptor. 
The  latter,  now  deceased,  was  an  alum- 
nus of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and 
it  was  through  his  advice  that  Dr.  Des- 
sau became  a student  at  that  institu- 
tion, from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1868.  He  served  as  an  Interne  in  the 
Philadelphia  City  Hospital  (Blockley) 
for  twenty-one  months,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time  went  to  New 
York  City,  where  for  twelve  years  he 
performed  considerable  work  in  the 
various  dispensaries.  For  nine  years 
he  served  as  Physician  to  the  Out-Door 
Department  of  the  New  York  Found- 
ling Asylum,  filled  a similar  position  in 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  and  was  At- 
tending Physician  to  the  Montefiore 
Home  for  Chronic  Invalids.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  was  Assistant  Inspec- 
tor of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health, 
and  he  is  the  author  of  numerous  pa- 


pers which  have  been  published  in  the 
medical  journals. 

Dr.  Dessau  is  the  ex-president  of  the 
North-A'A^estern  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society,  ex-vice-president  of  the  New 
York  County  Medical  Society,  member 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Med- 
icine, the  INIedical  Association  of  the 
Greater  City  of  New  York,  the  Harlem 
Medical  Society,  and  the  Physicians’ 


Mutual  Aid  Association.  He  has 
served  as  trustee  of  the  Hebrew  Mu- 
tual Benefit  Society  from  1885  to  the 
present  time  (1904),  and  was  its  treas- 
urer in  1895.  He  is  an  ex-member  of 
the  New  York  Athletic  Clnb,  and  for 
twenty  years  was  a member  of  the 
New  York  Democratic  Club.  He  was 
a regent  of  Manhattan  Council,  No. 
217,  Royal  Arcanum,  in  1888,  and  is 
now  medical  examiner  of  the  Royal 
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Arcanum  and  of  tlic  Loyal  Associa- 
tion. Iditil  1896  he  gave  his  political 
support  to  the  Democracy,  but  since 
that  time  he  has  ad\ocated  the  ])i'in- 
ci])le,s  of  Repid)licaiiism. 

Dr.  Dessau  was  married,  .\])ril  29, 
188b,  to  Miss  Mary  Hart,  the  only 
daughter  of  llcnjamin  1.  Hart,  of  New 
^'ork  City.  The  following  named  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them ; Benjamin 
] fart,  deceased;  Merbert  Spencer,  de- 
ceased; Alvin  Henry,  and  John  Hart 
Dessan.  His  present  address  is  1^4 
^\A'st  85th  street.  New  York  City. 


FRIEBIS,  George,  1847- 

Class  of  187?. 

(.ieorge  h'riebis,  M.  !).,  was  bt)rn  in 
luleshcim,  Cermany,  December  18, 

1847,  a son  of  John  ,\dam  and  Juliana 
(Wanner)  h'riebis.  His  father,  a 
landed  proprietor,  was  expatriated  for 
his  participation  in  the  revolution  of 

1848,  and  after  a brief  sojourn  in 
France,  came  to  this  country.  A pa- 
ternal uncle  was  burgomaster  of  Edes- 
heim  for  a period  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  still  another  uncle  was'  Professor 
of  the  Classic  Languages  in  his  native 
town,  Edenkoben. 

His  early  education  was  obtained  in 
the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  and 
was  subsequently  added  to  in  both 
English  and  German  by  private  tutors. 
He  entered  upon  a busmess  career 
early  in  life,  bnt  subsequently  adopted 
the  dramatic  ])rofession,  which  he 
abandoned,  however,  for  a course  in 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  from  which 
he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
IMedicine  in  1879, 

After  a few  months  spent  at  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  he  began  the  practice 


of  medicine  in  Philadelphia  in  associa- 
tion with  Professor  WHlliam  H.  Pan- 
coast, and  also  with  Dr.  John  V.  Shoe- 
maker. Erom  the  latter  part  of  1879 
to  1892  he  was  connected  with  the  Jef- 
ferson College,  first  as  Assistant  Dem- 
onstrator of  Anatomy,  and  later  as  As- 
sistant to  Professor  William  11.  Pan- 
coast and  Dr.  Shoemaker. 

He  was  also  Lecturer  with  Dr.  Shoe- 


maker on  Dermatology  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Skin  Hospital,  and  afterward 
was  associated  with  the  Laryngolog- 
ical  Department  at  Jefferson  College. 
Subsequent  to  tins  he  became  assistant 
to  Dr.  Lawrence  Turnbull  in  the  Otho- 
logical  Department,  and  from  there  en- 
tered the  Ophthalmological  Depart- 
ment under  Professor  Wdlliam  Thom- 
son, where  he  served  about  eleven 
years.  During  the  latter  part  of  this 
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term  he  was  Chief  of  the  Eye  Clinic, 
and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
For  four  years  he  was  connected  with 
the  German  Hospital  as  Chief  of  the 
Out-Door  Eye  Department.  He  was 
at  one  time  assistant  editor  of  the 
“Medical  ljulletin.”  At  ]U‘escnt  he  is 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Lutheran 
Home  for  Orphans,  the  Aged  and  In- 
firm. 

He  is  a member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Fennsylvania 
State  Medical  Society,  the  Philadel- 
phia County  Medical  Society,  the  Path- 
ological Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  is 
a fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  American 
I’hilosophical  Society.  He  has  con- 
tributed various  articles  to  the  medical 
journals  on  general  medical  practice, 
as  well  as  in  the  line  of  his  specialty. 

His  present  address  is  1906  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


STUBBS,  Henry  J.',  1847- 

Class  of  1867. 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Stubbs,  a Physician  and 
Surgeon  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
and  also  Gynecologist  to  the  Delaware 
Hospital  and  the  Delaware  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  was  born  March  9, 
1847,  ^ son  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth 
(Haines)  Stubbs.  The  family  is  of 
English  lineage. 

He  was  a student  in  public  schools 
in  his  early  boyhood,  afterward  en- 
tered the  Friends’  Central  School  of 
Philadelphia,  and  subsequently  at  Mil- 
lersville,  Pennsylvania.  His  literary 
course  was  supplemented  by  profes- 
sional study  acquired  in  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  in  wdiich  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1867.  Later  he  pursued  post- 


graduate work  in  1879.  Following  the 
completion  of  the  regular  course.  Dr. 
Stubbs  located  at  Kcnnett  Square,  in 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  remained  from  1869  until  1879, 
in  1880  he  establi.shcd  Ids  office  in  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  where  he  has  since 
practiced.  He  w'as  Surgeon  for  two 
years  in  the  Delaware  Hospital  and  is 
now  Gynecologist  in  the  same  institu- 


tion, while  for  the  past  five  years  he 
has  also  been  Gynecologist  in  the  Dela- 
ware State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
He  belongs  to  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  Delaware  State  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Newcastle  County 
(Delaware)  Medical  Society.  His  po- 
litical endorsement  is  given  the  Repub- 
lican part}". 

He  was  married,  in  1874,  to  Miss 
Florence  Preston,  who  died  in  1888, 
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and  in  1893,  he  wedded  Miss  Helen 
Near  Schiffer.  By  the  first  marriage 
there  was  one  son,  Dr.  Ralpli  P. 
Stubbs. 


McCLEERY,  Samuel  Bowman,  1848- 

Class  of  1871. 

Dr.  Samuel  Bowman  McCleery,  a 
member  of  the  medical  profession  of 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  was  born  De- 


cember 24,  1848,  in  the  city  in  which 
he  now  resides.  The  McCleery  family 
is  of  Scotch  lineage,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  name  went  from  Scotland 
to  France,  but  were  driven  out  of  that 
country  at  the  time  of  the  uprising 
against  the  French  Huguenots.  They 
came  to  America  and  the  ancestral 
home  was  established  in  Ohio.  Car- 
penter McCleery,  father  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Cleery, removed  from  Ohio  to  Penn- 


sylvania, settling  in  Lancaster  about 
1835.  There  he  engaged  in  journal- 
istic work  as  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  “Lancaster  Union.”  He  married 
Catherine  Danner,  a daughter  of  Strine 
Danner,  who  was  of  German  descent, 
and  a school  teacher  and  organist  in 
the  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  at  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania,  where  he  died 
about  1830. 

Dr.  McCleery,  having  completed  the 
course  of  study  of  the  public  schools  of 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  including  the 
higii*  school  curriculum,  began  the 
study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Henry  Car- 
penter, of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
who  was  his  preceptor  for  four  years. 
In  1869  he  entered  the  Jeffierson  Med- 
ical College,  where  he  continued  his 
studios  until  his  graduation  in  1871 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
Throughout  his  professional  career  he 
has  been  engaged  in  practice  in  his  na- 
tive city,  and  a liberal  patronage  has 
been  accorded  him.  He  belongs  to  the 
Pathological  Society  of  Lancaster.  In 
Masonic  circles  he  is  well  known, 
being  a member  of  Lamberton  Lodge, 
No.  476,  F.  and  A.  M. ; Chapter,  No.  43. 
R.  A.  M. ; Goodwin  Council,  No.  19, 
Lancaster  Commandery,  No.  13,  K.  T., 
and  Lulu  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
Philadelphia.  He  votes  with  the  Re- 
publican party. 


GOULD,  George  Milbry,  1848- 

Class  of  1888. 

George  Milbry  Gould,  M.  D.,  was 
born  in  Auburn,  Androscoggin  county, 
Maine,  November  8,  1848,  son  of 

George  Thomas  and  Eliza  Ann  (Lap- 
ham)  Gould.  His  American  ancestor 
was  Robert  Gould,  who  came  from 
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Somersetshire,  England,  and  settled  in 
Hull,  Massachusetts,  about  the  year 
1633.  Dr.  Gould  has  collected  genea- 
logical data  of  about  1,000  of  Robert’s 
descendants,  some  of  whom  still  live 
in  Hull.  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
two  years  old,  and  he  accompanied  his 
father  to  Ohio,  where  he  acquired  an 
elementary  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Athens.  When  only  twelve 


years  old  he  accompanied  the  Sixty- 
third  Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteers,  to 
the  front  as  a drummer  boy.  A year 
and  a half  later  he  was  discharged  for 
disability,  and  in  1865  he  again  enlisted 
in  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-first 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  with  which 
he  served  until  mustered  out  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  Resuming  at  a later 
date  the  pursuit  of  his  education,  he 
was  graduated  from  the  Ohio  Wes- 


leyan University  in  1873  with  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  following 
which  he  was  a student  at  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School  for  three  years.  He 
also  spent  two  years  studying  in  Eu- 
rope. Elis  medical  studies  were  pur- 
sued at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
of  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  1888.  In  April  of  that 
year  he  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  1 19  South  Seventeenth  street. 
He  now  resides  at  1722  Walnut  street. 

Since  entering  professional  life  Dr. 
Gould  has  made  a specialty  of  diseases 
of  the  eye,  to  the  study  of  which  he  de- 
voted his  principal  attentiem  while  in 
College,  and  as  an  oculist  he  has  ac- 
(juired  a wdde  reputation,  l^rom  1892 
to  1894  he  w'as  Ophthalmologist  at  the 
Philadel])hia  Hospital.  As  a writer 
upon  medical  topics  and  in  other  fields 
of  literature  he  has  made  excellent  use 
of  his  facile  ]xm.  h'rom  1891  to  1895 
he  w'as  editor  of  the  “Medical  News,” 
and  from  i8c)8  to  1900  was  editor  of  the 
“Philadelphia  Medical  Journal,"  and 
has  been  editor  of  “American  Med- 
icine" from  its  foundation  in  1900  to 
the  present  time.  Aside  from  his  fre- 
quent contributions  to  various  serials, 
he  is  author  of  the  following  works : 
In  collaboration  with  Dr.  L.  Webster 
E'ox,  “A  Quiz  Compend  of  Diseases  of 
tbe  Eye,”  1888;  in  collaboration  with 
Dr.  W.  L.  Pyle,  “A  Com])cnd  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye  and  Refraction," 
1897;  “A  New  Medical  Dictionary," 
1890;  “Twelve  Thousand  Medical 
Words  Pronounced  and  Defined,” 
1892;  “Thirty  Thousand  Medical 
Words  Pronounced  and  Defined," 
1899;  “The  Meaning  and  the  Method 
of  Life,"  1893;  “An  Illustrated  Die- 
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tionary  of  Medicine,  Biology,  etc,” 
1894  (Fifth  edition,  1900)  ; “The  Stu- 
dents’ Medical  Dictionary,”  tenth  edi- 
tion, 1896;  the  same,  re\dsed  and  en- 
larged, 1904;  a Supplement  to  the 
Illustrated  IDictionary  of  Medicine, 
1904;  “Borderland  Studies,”  1896; 
“The  Anomalies  and  Curiosities  of 
Medicine,”  in  collaboration  with  Dr. 
W.  L.  Pyle,  1896;  “American  Year 
Book  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,”  1896 
to  1905  ; “An  Autumn  Singer,”  a vol- 
ume of  poems,  1896;  “Suggestions  to 
Medical  Writers,”  1900;  in  collabora- 
tion with  Dr.  AV.  L.  Pyle,  “A  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Practical  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery,” 1900;  “Biographic  Clinics,”  Vol. 
I,  A’ol.  II,  1903,  1904.  His  medical  dic- 
tionaries have  attained  great  popular- 
ity, more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  copies  having  been  sold. 

Dr.  Gould  was  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Medicine  for 
the  years  1893  and  1894,  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  University  and  Art  Clubs, 
of  Philadelphia;  a Fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  a 
member  of  the  American  Ophthalmo- 
logical  Society,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  various  other  medical 
societies.  He  was  invited  to  be  one  of 
the  official  speakers  in  the  Section  on 
Ophthalmology,  Congress  of  Arts  and 
.Sciences,  St.  Louis,  1904. 


HECHELMAN,  Herman  AVilliam, 
1848- 

Class  of  1869. 

Dr.  Herman  AVdlliam  Hechelman, 
who  occupies  the  chair  of  Ophthal- 
mology and  Otology  in  the  AVestern 
Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  the 
.Medical  Department  of  AVestern  Uni- 


versity of  Pennsylvania,  in  Pittsburg, 
was  born  August  10,  1848,  in  Lindau, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  Germany, 
his  parents  being  Martin  and  Cath- 
erine (Fritzlin)  Hechelman. 

Dr.  Hechelman  was  a youth  of 
eleven  years,  when  in  the  spring  of 
i860  he  came  to  America.  He  was  a 
student  in  an  academy  in  Germany, 
and  continued  his  education  in  the  pub- 


lic schools  of  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania, 
and  also  attended  a private  school  prior 
to  entering  upon  a college  course  in 
Stuttgart,  Germany.  When  his  liter- 
ary education  had  been  completed  in 
the  fatherland,  he  returned  to  America 
and  began  the  study  of  medicine.  In 
1867  he  matriculated  in  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  in  which  he  won  the 
Doctor  of  Medicine  degree  in  March, 
1869.  Desiring  to  benefit  by  in- 
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struction  from  noted  medical  scientists 
of  the  old  world,  he  returned  to  Eu- 
rope and  continued  his  studies  in  Mu- 
nich and  Vienna.  While  in  the  old 
world  the  Franco-German  war  broke 
out,  and  he  entered  the  army  as  a sur- 
geon, acting  in  that  capacity  until 
1871.  He  then  spent  several  months 
in  the  Berlin  Hospital,  after  which  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  general  practice  of  med- 
icine and  surgery  in  Allegheny,  Penn- 
sylvania. While  abroad  lie  devoted 
considerable  study  to  the  diseases  of 
the  eye  and  ear,  and  his  advanced 
standing  in  this  department  of  the  pro- 
fession is  indicated  by  his  professor- 
ship in  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Medical  College.  In  1886  he  was 
chosen  to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  in  that 
institution,  and  later  was  elected  to 
the  Chair  of  the  Diseases  of  Eye  and 
Ear,  in  which  he  has  since  remained. 
At  one  time  he  was  a member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Allegheny  General  Hospi- 
tal, also  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  and  is  now  (1903)  Oculist 
and  Aiirist  to  the  Passavant  Hospital, 
at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  also 
a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  We.stern  Pennsylvania  Medical 
College,  and  is  acting  as  its  treasurer. 
He  is  likewise  United  States  Examin- 
ing Surgeon  for  the  eye  and  ear,  being 
chosen  as  an  expert  for  that  work.  He 
belongs  to  the  Allegheny  County,  the 
Pennsylvania  State,  and  the  National 
Medical  Societies. 

Dr.  Hechelman  married  Emma  Eliz- 
abeth Reineman,  on  the  ist  of  May, 
1873,  and  her  death  occurred  Decem- 
ber 16,  190T.  There  are  two  children 
of  this  marriage,  Lucy  Otelia  and  Esta 
Herminie. 


CHAPMAN,  George  Huston,  1849- 

Class  of  1873. 

George  Huston  Chapman,  INf.  D.,  of 
Uniontown,  Kentucky,  traces  his  de- 
scent from  Scotch  ancestors  who  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  North  Car- 
olina. His  father,  Thomas  Strother 
Chapman,  who  was  the  son  of  Jon- 
athan Strother  and  Polly  Casey  (Wag- 
goner) Chapman,  married  Prudence, 


daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Hannah 
(Friley)  Huston. 

George  Huston  Chapman,  son  of 
Thomas  Strother  and  Prudence  (Hus- 
ton) Chapman,  was  born  March  29, 
1849,  IMorganfield,  Kentucky,  and 
passed  his  boyhood  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, attending  meanwhile  the  schools 
of  his  native  place,  notably  the  one 
presided  over  by  C.  B.  Johnson.  In 
1865  he  attended  the  Mount  Carmel 
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(Illinois)  College,  in  1868  the  Rock- 
port  (Indiana)  College,  and  in  1869  the 
Cecilian  Coljege,  Kentucky.  He 
studied  for  his  profession  at  Jefiferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, graduating  in  1873,  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  was 
a member  of  the  class  which  took  the 
M.  R.  C.  S.  degree  in  England,  but  felt 
unable  to  take  a diploma  by -reason  of 
the  expense  involved.  In  1876  he  re- 
fused for  the  same  reason  to  take  one 
from  Tulane  Medical  College,  in  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana.  He  declined  to 
take  charge  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Feehle-Minded  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky, 
and  akso  refused  the  Chair  of  Physi- 
okjgy  in  Evansville  Medical  College. 
At  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition, 
held  in  Chicago  in  1893,  he  was  judge 
of  surgical  instruments.  In  1894  he 
performed  the  first  operation  in  lithot- 
omy ever  performed  in  Union  county, 
Kentucky.  He  is  the  author  of  a num- 
her  of  articles  on  professional  subjects 
which  have  appeared  in  the  different 
medical  journals.  He  is  a member  of 
Union  County  (Kentucky)  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  at  one  time  held  the  office 
of  secretary  of  the  McDowell  Medical 
.Society.  In  politics  he  is  a Gold  Stan- 
dard Democrat. 

Dr.  Chapman  married,  December  9, 
1875,  iMary  Emma  Holmes,  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  two  children  : a son, 
d'homas  Noel,  and  a daughter,  Lena 
d’aylor.  Dr.  Chapman’s  home  is  at 
blniontown,  Kentucky. 


GEMMILL,  Jacob  Mytinger,  1849- 

Class  of  1870. 

Dr.  Jacob  Mytinger  Gemmill,  a rep- 
resentative of  the  medical  fraternity  in 
Tyrone,  Pennsylvania,  for  a third  of  a 


century,  was  born  October  20,  1849, 
-\lexandria,  Huntingdon  countv,  Penn- 
sylvania, his  parents  being  John  and 
Rosanna  ( Jackson)  Gemmill,  the  latter 
a daughter  of  Ahlliam  Jackson. 

He  began  his  education  at  the  usual 
age  as  a i)U]hl  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  city,  attended  Tuscarora 
.\cademy  for  three  years,  and  contin- 
ued his  studies  in  the  high  school  of 


Philadelphia.  His  professional  train- 
ing was  completed  by  graduation  from 
Jefferson  Medical  College  on  the  12th 
of  March,  1870,  and  he  opened  an  office 
for  practice  in  Altoona  immediately 
afterward,  but,  thinking  that  he  would 
have  a more  advantageous  field  of  la- 
bor in  Tyrone,  Penn.sylvania,  he  re- 
moved to  that  city  in  Dcccmher,  1870, 
and  entered  upon  what  has  been  a suc- 
cessful professional  career  as  a general 
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practitioner.  He  has  also  been  sur- 
geon for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at 
Tyrone  since  1871.  To  some  extent  he 
has  been  a contributor  to  medical  jour- 
nals, and  he  belongs  to  the  Blair 
County  Medical  Society,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Medical  Society,  and  has 
been  a member  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  since  1871.  About 
1897  he  was  sent  as  a delegate  to  the 
International  Medical  Convention  at 
Washington. 

He  married,  in  October,  1886,  Miss 
Emma  N.  Boyd. 


GOODMAN,  Edward  Ellerslie,  1849- 

Class  of  1874. 

Dr.  Edward  Ellerslie  Goodman,  Phy- 
sician and  Surgeon,  of  Altoona,  Penn- 
sylvania, represents  one  of  the  old  fam- 
ilies of  that  state  of  German  origin. 
Three  successive  generations  of  the 
family  followed  the  millwright's  trade. 
The  great-grandfather,  a native  of  Ger- 
many, engaged  in  that  business  in 
Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  Sam- 
uel Goodman,  the  grandfather,  and  Ja- 
cob Goodman,  the  father,  were  mill- 
wrights of  Mill  Creek,  Huntingdon 
county,  Pennsylvania.  Samuel  Good- 
man became  a soldier  at  the  time  of 
the  war  of  1812,  and  served  throughout 
the  second  stniggle  with  England. 
Mrs.  Catherine  Rupert  Goodman, 
mother  of  Dr.  Goodman,  was  a daugh- 
ter of Rupert,  who  emi- 

grated from  his  native  Germany  and 
became  a shoe  manufacturer  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr.  Goodman  was  born  at  Mill  Creek, 
Huntingdon  county,  Pennsylvania, 
September  13,  1849,  was  suc- 

cessively a student  in  the  public 


schools  there,  the  Huntingdon  Count}" 
Normal  School  at  Alexandria,  and 
Kishacoquillas  Seminary  in  Kishaco- 
qnillas  Valley,  but  before  pursuing  his 
academic  course  he  spent  two  years  in 
teaching  school.  He  prepared  for  his 
professional  career  in  Jefferson  Medical 
College  and  won  the  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine degree  in  1874.  After  eighteen 
months  spent  as  a general, practitioner 
in  Allenville,  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Good- 
man removed  to  Altoona,  same  state, 
in  1876,  and  has  since  been  an  active 
and  successfnl  representative  of  its 
medical  fraternity.  He  belongs  to  the 
P>lair  County  (Pennsylvania)  Medical 
Society,  and  is  a Democrat  in  politics. 

Dr.  Goodman  was  married.  May  28, 
1874,  to  Mary  Mifflin,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  died  in  December,  1875,  leaving  a 
son,  AVesley  Leroy.  His  second  mar- 
riage, March  22,  1877,  was  to  Sarah 
Prideaux,  of  Shirleysburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  they  have  one  child,  Ch os- 
ier Prideaux  Goodman. 


SCHADLE,  Jacob  E.,  1849- 

Class  of  1881. 

Jacob  E.  Schadle,  M.  D.,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  Professor  of  Rhinology  and 
Laryngology  in  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
is  of  German-American  extraction.  He 
is  the  son  of  Michael  and  Phoebe  (Sal- 
lade)  Schadle,  of  Revolutionary  an- 
cestry, and  was  born  June  23,  1849, 

in  Clinton  comity,  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Schadle  was  educated  in  the  Mil- 
lersburg  State  Normal  School,  and 
taught  school  for  six  years  until  the 
autumn  of  1875,  when  he  was  elected 
superintendent  of  public  schools  in 
Mifflinburg,  Pennsylvania.  In  1876  he 
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l:)cgan  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  of- 
fice of  Dr.  John  S.  Crawford,  Will- 
iams])ort,  I’ennsylvania,  and  in  i88i  re- 
ceived from  JetTerson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  For  six  years 
thereafter  he  practiced  in  the  coal  re- 
gions of  Pennsylvania,  residing  in 
Shenandoah,  in  that  state.  It  was  dur- 
ing th.is  time  that  he  successfully  treat- 


ed an  epidemic  of  smallpox  which 
swept  over  the  town.  An  interesting 
account  of  this  visitation  can  be  found 
in  the  “Medical  Summary”  of  1884. 
J Ic  studied  Rhinology  and  Laryngolo- 
gy under  Dr.  Sajous,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  later  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  and  treatment  of  nose  and  throat 
diseases  in  the  course  of  his  general 
practice.  After  moving  to  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  in  1887,  he  made  this 


branch  of  medicine  a specialty,  to 
which  he  ever  since  limited  his  prac- 
tice. In  1884,  while  a resident  of  Shen- 
andoah, he  served  on  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  is  now  Chief  of  Staff  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
St.  Paul  Free  Dispensary.  In  both 
these  positions  he  has  materially  aided 
m the  upbuilding  and  maintenance  of 
the  institution.  In  1896  he  became 
Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology  in 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  in 
1897  Clinical  Professor  of  Laryngology 
in  the  same  institution.  He  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  full  Professor  of 
Rhinology  and  Laryngology  in  the 
school  of  Medicine  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  During  these  years  of  la- 
bor and  achievement  Dr.  Schadle  went 
abroad  on  three  different  occasions, 
and  spent  considerable  time  in  the  Ger- 
man centers  of  medical  instruction  for 
the  purpose  of  further  studying  rhino- 
laryngology  and  otology.  In  1897  he 
was  elected  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
American  Laryngological,  Rhinological 
and  Otological  Association,  and  in  1898 
to  the  vice-presidency  of  Jefferson 
INfedical  College  Alumni  Association. 

Dr.  Schadle  has  made  many  valuable 
contributions  to  medical  literature, 
some  of  which  have  been  translated, 
into  the  German  and  French  languages, 
and  also  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following:  “A  Report  of 

Cases  of  Successful  Treatment  of  To- 
tal Adherent  Soft  Palate;”  “Torticol- 
lis and  Adenoid  Growths ;”  “The  Eti- 
ology and  Diagnosis  of  Empyema  of 
the  Accessory  Sinuses  of  the  Nose;” 
“Accessory  Thyriod  Tumors  at  the 
Base  of  the  Tongue;”  “Diseases  of  the 
Naso-Pharynx,”  written  for  “Sajous 
Annual,”  Volume  VI;  “A  Common 
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Form  of  Spasmodic  Asthma  as  Related 
to  Diseases  of  the  Nose;”  “A  Visit  to 
‘Jesus  Hilfe,’  or  the  Leprous  Hospital 
of  Jerusalem “Adenoid  Growths  in 
Children;”  “The  Relationship  between 
Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat  and 
General  Diseases.”  Notable  among 
Dr.  Schadle's  writings  are  two  articles 
which  by  reason  of  important  results 
which  followed  their  publication  de- 
serve special  mention.  In  the  “Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Reporter”  of  Decem- 
ber, 1885,  may  be  found  his  report  upon 
five  cases  of  mushroom  poisoning,  in 
whicl'i  he  used  atropine  successfully  in 
large  doses.  This  was  the  first  use  of 
the  drug  as  an  antidote  in  mushroom 
poisoning,  and  it  has  since  been  gen- 
erally recognized  as  the  remedy  par 
excellence.  Standard  authorities  as  Mc- 
Ilvaine,  Gibson,  Atkinson,  and  others, 
give  Dr.  Schadle  the  credit  for  the 
discovery  of  said  antidote.  Dr.  Schadle 
was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the 
remote  secondary  and  terminal  effects 
of  cocaine  upon  the  genital  tract,  and 
his  article  on  the  subject,  entitled  “The 
Effects  of  Cocaine  on  the  Genital  Or- 
gans” was  published  in  the  “Philadel- 
phia Medical  Register”  of  1889.  Dr. 
Schadle  is  the  inventor  of  several  val- 
uable and  ingenious  instruments 
which  have  been  found  of  great  serv- 
ice in  nose  and  throat  work.  Among 
them  are  snares  for  the  removal  of 
fibroid  and  other  growths  from  the 
naso-pharynx  and  nasal  passages,  and 
a lymphotome  for  the  removal  of 
adenoid  vegetations  at  the  vault  of  the 
pharynx,  an  automatic  syringe  for  in- 
tratracheal injection. 

Dr.  Schadle  married,  in  1878,  Jane 
Ray,  daughter  of  Dr.  David  H.  and 
Sarah  Miller,  Mifflinburg,  Pennsylva- 


nia ; no  children.  He  is  a member  of 
the  following  medical  and  social  organ- 
izations: The  Ramsey  County  and 

Minnesota  Stale  Medical  Societies; 
the  American  Medical  Association ; 
the  American  Rhinological,  Otological 
and  Laryngological  Society,  and  the 
Minnesota  Club,  and  Town  and  Coun- 
try Club,  of  St.  Paul.  His  present  ad- 
dress is  145  Lowry  Arcade,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 


TOMLINSON,  Peter  Wilson,  1849- 

Ciass  of  1878. 

Dr.  Peter  Wilson  Tomlinson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Medical  Examining 
Board  of  Delaware,  and  an  active  prac- 
titioner at  Wilmington,  was  born  near 
Dover,  Delaware,  November  17,  1849, 
his  parents  being  James  and  Rachel 
(Wilson)  Tomlinson.  The  family  is 
of  English  origin,  but  through  several 
generations  has  been  established  in 
Delaware  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland,  its  representatives  being 
largely  devoted  to  agricultural  life. 

Dr.  Tomlinson  acquired  his  early  ed- 
ucation in  public  and  private  schools 
at  Erederica,  Delavvare,  and  in  1868 
attended  the  Quaker  City  Business 
College  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
preparatory  to  entering  upon  commer- 
cial life.  He  was  connected  with  mer- 
cantile pursuits  for  a number  of  years, 
and  then  resolved  to  make  the  prac- 
tice o^  medicine  his  life  work.  To  this 
end  he  matriculated  in  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College  and  completed  his  course 
by  graduating  in  1878.  Two  years 
later  he  joined  the  State  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Delaware,  being  at  that  time 
a practitioner  at  Milton,  Delaware, 
where  he  remained  from  the  spring  of 
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i8/8  until  tlic  fall  of  1881.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
opening  all  office  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Eighteenth  and  Mount  Vernon 
streets.  "While  building  uj)  a practice, 
he  attended  the  different  clinics,  and 
man}'  of  the  lectures  given  by  the  Pro- 
fessors of  the  Jefferson  College.  In 
the  fall  of  1882  he  removed  to  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  where  he  has  con- 


tinued in  the  general  practice  of  med- 
icine and  surgery  to  the  present  time. 

])r.  Tomlinson  was  secretary  of  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  Delaware  from  1895  until 
1897,  inclusive,  and  stiil  retains  mem- 
bership in  that  organization.  In  1897 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  he  also  belongs  to  the  New- 
castle County  (Delaware)  Medical  So- 
ciety. He  was  active  in  securing  the 


passage  of  a law  establishing  a State 
Medical  Examining  Board ; was  ap- 
pointed a member  of  that  board  in 
1899,  and  has  since  been  its  presi- 
dent. He  is  now  treasurer  of  the  New- 
castle County  Medical  Society,  and 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Medical 
Council  of  Delaware.  He  is  medical 
referee  for  the  Mditual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York  for  Delaware 
and  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland, 
and  is  medical  examiner  for  the  follow- 
ing life  insurance  companies ; Idie 
Alutual  Life  of  New  York,  the  Nation- 
al of  Vermont,  The  Provident  'Sav- 
ings Life  Assurance  Society  of  New 
York  City,  the  IManhattan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  the  Maryland  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  Baltimore,  the 
W^ashington  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York,  and  the  Security  Life 
and  Trust  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York. 

As  a citizen.  Dr.  Tomlinson  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  reform  and  progres- 
sive movements,  and  is  especially  op- 
posed to  misrule  in  municipal  affairs. 
He  is  a sound  money  Democrat,  and 
in  1880  represented  his  district  in  the 
state  legislature  of  Delaware.  At  this 
writing  (in  1903)  he  is  a member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Citi- 
zens’ Association,  an  organization 
which  is  nonpartisan  in  character,  and 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  correct- 
ing political  abuses  in  municipal,  coun- 
ty and  state  affairs.  As  a result  of  the 
efforts  of  this  society  two  public  offi- 
cials have  been  convicted  and  severely 
punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

In  November,  1878,  Dr.  Tomlinson 
was  married  to  Virginia  C.  Hazzard, 
daughter  of  John  C.  and  Charlotte  S. 
(Parker)  Hazzard,  of  Milton,  Dela- 
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ware,  and  they  have  one  son,  Robert 
Williams  Tomlinson,  who  was  born 
in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  January  4, 
1884,  and  is  now  preparing  for  the 
study  of  medicine. 


SMITH,  Mark  Leeds,  1849- 

Class  of  1870. 

Dr.  Mark  L.  Smith,  a general  prac- 
titioner, of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylva- 


nia, was  born  in  Mt.  Holly,  New  Jer- 
sey, June  19,  1849,  ^ son  of  Captain 
Samuel  .S.  and  Mary  A.ntrim  (Burr) 
Smith,  both  of  whom  are  descendants  of 
an  old  and  honored  English  ancestry,  his 
mother  tracing  her  descent  from  a long 
English  line  of  Burrs,  Antrims  and 
Haines,  as  per  history  of  Burr  family. 
Her  grandfather  served  in  the  capacity 
of  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
her  father,  participated  in  the  war  of 


1812,  being  a member  of  a New  Jersey 
infantry  regiment.  Captain  Samuel 
S.  Smith  (father)  served  in  the  United 
States  infantry  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Mexican  war  until  the  close,  and 
also  throughout  the  entire  period  of 
the  Civil  war,  retiring-  as  captain. 

Dr.  Smith  pursued  his  preparatory 
educational  course  in  the  private 
schools  and  academies  of  Mt.  Holly, 
and  then  took  up  the  study  of  medicine 
at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  graduat- 
ing from  that  institution  with  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  March, 
1870.  Since  that  date  to  the  present 
tune,  a ]ieriod  of  thirty-four  years, 
he  has  conducted  a general  practice  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year  when  , he  served 
as  physician  for  the  International  Ma- 
rine Company,  operating  between 
America  and  Great  Britain,  which  po- 
sition he  resigned  in  October,  1884. 
He  is  independent  in  politics,  casting 
his  vote  for  the  candidate  who,  in  his 
opinion,  is  best  qualified  for  office. 

In  October,  1883,  1^''-  Smith  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Kathryn  A.  Ha- 
gan, daughter  of  John  Hagan,  presi- 
dent of  the  Atlantic  Gas  and  W-^ater 
Company.  Their  children  are : Kath- 
ryn, a teacher  in  the  public  school; 
Agues,  also  a teacher  in  the  public 
school,  and  Helen,  a senior  in  the  girls’ 
high  school. 


DUFFIELD,  Harrison,  1849- 

Class  of  1874. 

Dr.  Harrison  Duffield  was  born  Jan- 
uary 26,  1849,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  is  now  practicing.  His 
parents  were  Joseph  S.  and  Mary  Aman- 
da (Willits)  Duffield.  He  is  a descend- 
ant of  a French  Huguenot  ancestry. 
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and  the  original  spelling  of  the  family 
name  Avas  De  Dufel.  It  was  under 
that  name  that  the  family  was  founded 
in  the  new  Avorld  by  emigrants  who, 
to  escape  religious  persecution  in  their 
own  country,  came  to  America  about 
the  last  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  settled  in  Burlington  county.  New 
Jersey.  Members  of  the  family  served 
in  the  Continental  army  both  in  the 


navy  and  in  the  line,  and  others  were 
participants  in  the  early  wars  of  the 
colonists,  and  valiantly  fought  in  the 
struggle  for  independence.  Thomas  J. 
Duffield,  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Duf- 
field,  settled  near  the  old  Oxford 
church,  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  he  was  extensively  engaged 
in  farming,  owning  considerable  land. 
Joseph  S.  Duffield,  the  father,  was 
born  on  the  old  homestead,  and 


through  the  greater  part  of  his  busi- 
ness career  was  a shoe  merchant  of 
Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Duffield  pursued  his  education  in 
the  Deal  street  primary  school,  in  the 
eighteenth  Avard  secondary  school  of 
.Philadelphia,  and  in  the  Morris  gram- 
mar school  at  Kensington.  He  spent 
several  years  in  mercantile  life,  and 
then  entered  the  drug  business.  He 
prepared  for  his  calling  as  a student 
in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
macy, in  which  he  won  the  degree  of 
Graduated  Pharmacist  in  the  class  of 
1871.  He  next  entered  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College,  and  was  graduated  in 
1874.  Opening  in  the  practice  of  med- 
icine in  Philadelphia,  he  has  since  de- 
voted his  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
chosen  calling,  and  has  gained  a large 
and  distinctively  representative  client- 
age. In  public  affairs  he  has  been 
active  and  influential  and  for  nine 
years  was  a school  director  at  Phila- 
delphia. He  has  been  connected  with 
the  North  Philadelphia  Building  As- 
sociation for  eighteen  years,  having 
served  as  its  president  every  year  con- 
secutively since  its  organization.  In 
politics  he  is  an  independent  Democrat. 

Dr.  Duffield  was  married,  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1892,  to  Mrs.  Christian 
Faunce,  nee  Clara  Wible.  They  have 
no  children,  but  Dr.  Duffield  had  a 
daughter  by  a former  marriage,  Bertie 
Melissa,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Will- 
iam G.  Happoldt,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


DUFF,  John  Milton,  1849-1904 

Class  of  1874. 

Dr.  John  Milton  Duff,  deceased,  late 
Senior  Surgeon  of  the  South  Side  Hospi- 
tal, AA'as  born  in  NeAvlonsburg,  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  October  i6,  1849,  a son  of  James 
Henderson  and  Susan  Templeton  (Mil- 
ler) Dufif.  His  father  was  also  an  alum- 
nus of  Jefiferson  College,  a graduate  of 
the  year  1846.  The  family  is  of  Scotch 
lineage.  The  paternal  ancestor,  John 
Duff,  emigrated  from  Scotland  in  the 
year  1750,  and  settled  in  Pittsburg, 
where  representatives  of  the  family 
have  since  resided.  Two  of  his  broth- 
ers were  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary 
army.  The  grandfather  of  Dr.  John 
M.  Duff  became  a prominent  miller, 
and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that 
business  in  Pittsburg,  and  in  the  ma- 
ternal line  he  also  comes  from  old 
colonial  stock.  His  father  was  a sol- 
dier in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil 
war,  volunteering  his  services  as  a 
surgeon,  and  retiring  with  the  rank 
of  major. 

Dr.  John  M.  Duff  began  his  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  West- 
moreland county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
his  early  mental  training  there  was 
followed  by  study  in  the  Turtle  Creek 
Valley  Acadenry  of  the  same  county. 
His  collegiate  work  was  begun  in  the 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  which  he  was  graduated  in  1872.  Be- 
ing now  v.mll  ecjuipped  by  broad  liter- 
ary learning  to  enter  upon  a special 
line  of  study,  he  entered  the  Jefiferson 
Medical  College,  and  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1874,  having  pre- 
viously attended  medical  lectures  at 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  from  1870 
until  1872,  and  his  reading  was  com- 
prehensive and  thorough.  He  won 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
as  well  as  that  which  indicates  the 
trend  of  his  professional  career.  He 
began  practice  in  Pittsburg,  where  he 


continued  during  his  active  life,  and 
in  addition  to  general  practice  served 
as  Surgeon  to  the  South  Side  Hos- 
pital, as  Gynecologist  to  the  same  in- 
stitution, and  later  as  the  Senior  Sur- 
geon there.  For  many  years  he  was 
Gynecologist  to  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Medical  Hospital,  and  for 
years  prior  to  his  death  was  Professor 
of  Obstetrics  and  Clinical  Gyneocol- 


ogy  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Western  University,  Chief  Obstetri- 
cian and  Gyneocologist  to  the  Remen- 
ian  Hospital,  Consulting  Surgeon  to 
Passavant  Hospital,  and  also  consult- 
ing surgeon  to  several  other  similar  in- 
stitutions outside  of  Pittsburg. 

His  relationship  with  medical  so- 
cieties included  membership  in  the  Al- 
legheny County  Medical  Society,  in 
which  he  was  honored  with  the  pres- 
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idcncy ; the  rcnnsylvania  State  So- 
ciety, tlie  American  iNIedical  Associa- 
tion _and  the  Pittsburg-  Obstetrical  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  at  one  time  the 
presid.ent.  He  was  likewise  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  AVestmoreland 
County  Association,  and  an  ex-])resi- 
dent  of  the  Obstetrician  Section  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 
He  was  a fellow  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  G}-neocologists  and  Obstet- 
ricians. Throngh  the  interchange  of 
thought  and  experience  in  these  dif- 
ferent organizations  he  has  continually 
added  to  his  knowledge,  and  thus  pro- 
moted his  efficiency  as  a member  of 
the  medical  fraternity,  and  was  classed 
among  the  successful  representatives 
of  his  calling  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg. 
In  his  political  views  he  was  a Repub- 
lican. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  1878,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jennie 
Eliza  Kirk  and  to  them  were  born  five 
children;  James  Idenderson,  Harriet 
Templeton,  John  Alilton,  Jr.,  Alfred 
AA’illiam  and  Bessie  Bryce. 

])r.  Duff  died  on  May  14,  1904,  after 
an  illness  of  about  a vear. 


WIGGINS,  Samuel  Lowry,  1849- 

Class  of  1873. 

Dr.  Samuel  Lowry  Wiggins,  a rep- 
resentative of  the  medical  fraternity 
of  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania,  was 
horn  in  Indiana  county,  that  state, 
March  6,  1849.  family  is  of  Eng- 

lish origin,  and  was  established  in 
Pennsyh'ania  at  a very  early  period 
in  the  colonization  of  the  state,  and 
through  several  generations  its  rep- 
resentatives Avere  leading  farmers  and 
extensive  land  owners  of  Indiana 


county,  Pennsylvania.  Plis  maternal 
ancestors  were  Scotch,  and  also  lo- 
cated in  Pennsylvania  in  pioneer  times, 
following  farming  pursuits. 

Dr.  AViggins  is  a sou  of  James  and 
hlliza  Jane  (Lowry)  AA’iggins,  and  at 
the  usual  age  he  was  sent  to  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  county.  Later, 
the  privilege  of  acquiring  a more  ad- 
vanced education  was  afforded  him, 
and  he  became  a student  in  Elderton 
Academy,  of  Armstrong  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  began  the  study  of  med- 
icine with  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Marlin  as  his 
])receptor,  and,  after  reading  in  this 


way  for  two  years,  entered  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  in  wdiich  he  won  his 
degree  with  the  class  of  1873.  He  was 
for  twelve  years  engaged  in  the  general 
practice  of  medicine  in  AAIestmoreland 
and  Indiana  counties,  Pennsylvania, 
and  then  pursued  post-graduate  work 
in  Jefferson  Aledical  College  in  1885. 
Soon  afterward  he  remoA-ed  to  Mc- 
Kees])ort,  Pennsylvania,  Avhere  he  has 
since  been  engaged  in  actiA'e  practice, 
and  has  also  served  as  a memher  of 
the  surgical  staff  in  the  McKeesport 
Hospital.  He  belongs  to  the  American 
IMedical  .Association,  the  .Allegheny 
Count\-  Medicai  Societv.  and  the  Penn- 
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sylvania  State  Medical  Society.  Inter- 
ested in  public  schools,  he  served  as 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
in  Indiana  county,  Penns}dvania,  for 
six  years.  In  Masonry  he  has  attained 
high  rank,  being  a member  of  Yough- 
iogheny  Lodge  No.  583,  F.  & A. 
M.,  McKeesport  Chapter,  R.  A.  M., 
Pittsburg  Commandery  No.  i,  K.  T., 
and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Consistory 
and  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  of 
Sylvia  Temple. 

Dr.  Wiggins  has  been  twice  married. 
He  first  married  Mary  Wright  Shannon, 
and  they  had  five  children,  all  of  whom 
are  now  deceased,  as  well  as  the  mother. 
Qn-the  17th  of  September,  1895,  he 
inarricd  Anna  Sill,  of  McKeesport, 
JNnn.sylvania. 


POTTER,  Thompson  Eldridge,  1849- 

Class  of  1875.  ‘ 

Dr.  Thompson  Eldridge  Potter,  of 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  the  President  of 
the  Central  Medical  College,  in  which 
he  also  fills  the  Chair  of  Surgery,  was 
born  in  Clinton  county,  Missouri,  De- 
cember 18,  1849,  parents  being 

Thomas  and  Hessa  Z.  (Smith)  Potter. 
About  1770  James  Potter,  emigrating 
from  England,  settled  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  when  the  colonists  attempted 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  British  oppres- 
sion, he  joined  the  Continental  army 
and  aided  in  winning  independence  for 
the  nation.  His  son,  Eldridge  Potter, 
the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Potter,  was  a 
soldier  in  Florida  at  the  time  of  the 
Seminole  war,  while  Thomas  Potter, 
the  father,  was  a defender  of  his  coun- 
try in  the  Mexican  war.  Dr.  Potter 
is  of  English  lineage  in  the  maternal 
line,  and  his  great-grandfather,  An- 


drew Smith,  was  a Kentucky  planter. 
The  family  was  afterward  represented 
in  Georgia,  and  still  later  in  Missouri. 
Thompson  Smith,  a son  of  Anderson 
Smith,  was  a prominent  landowner  of 
Missouri,  and  became  one  of  the  fore- 
most political  leaders  of  that  state. 
For  nineteen  consecutive  years  he  rep- 
resented his  county  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  also  held  several  appointive 


positions.  His  sons  were  active  in  the 
Confederate  cause,  and  one  of  them, 
Conlee  Smith,  became  a colonel  in  the 
Confederate  army,  while  another  son, 
I.  V.  Smith,  was  a non-commissioned 
officer. 

Dr.  Thompson  E.  Potter  pursued 
his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  DeKalb  county,  Missouri, 
followed  by  a course  of  study  in  Mc- 
Gee’s College  of  that  state.  He  en- 
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tercel  upon  preparation  for  his  profes- 
sion after  two  years  spent  as  a teacher 
in  Clinton  and  DeKalb  counties  of 
Missouri  and  then  matriculated  in  Jef- 
ferson Medical  CoHcg-e,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  IMedicine  in  i8/5-  W hile  a 
student  there  he  won  the  Whillace 
])rize  for  the  best  thesis  on  “Descrip- 
tive and  Relative  Anatomy  of  Gravid 
Uterus.'’  h'ollowing  his  graduation 
Dr.  Potter  became  a general  practi- 
tioner at  Cameron,  Missouri,  where  he 
remained  for  eleven  years,  and  then 
sought  a field  of  labor  in  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  where  he  has  since  been  lo- 
cated. He  is  now  Surgeon  to  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  and  is  President  of 
the  Central  Medical  College,  in  which 
he  is  also  occupying  the  chair  of  sur- 
gery. He  belongs  to  the  Puchanau 
County,  and  St.  Joseph,  and  Missouri 
State  Medical  Societies,  and  the  West- 
ern Surgical  and  Gynecological  So- 
ciety. He  was  formerly  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  “W’estern  IMedical 
and  Surgical  Re])orter,”  but  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  his  business  duties  as 
a practitioner  and  as  president  of  the 
college,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
editorial  work.  Dr.  Potter  gives  his 
political  support  to  the  Democracy, 
and  while  residing  in  Cameron,  IMis- 
souri,  served  as  mayor  of  the  city  in 
1884-5.  belongs  to  the  Masonic 

fraternity,  in  which  he  has  attained  to 
the  Knight  Templar  degree,  and  he 
is  also  a member  of  the  Benton  and 
Lotus  Clubs  of  St.  Joseph. 

He  was  married,  April  7,  1876,  in 
Cameron,  Missouri,  to  Mary  P>arr  Bas- 
sett, and  they  now  have  eight  chil- 
dren; Mary  Bassett,  Ena  \Varfield, 


George  Coulee,  Bertha  Barr,  Caryl 
Ashby,  Catherine,  Frances  and  Flor- 
ence. 


CAMPBELL,  Eugene  Boyd,  1850- 

Class  of  1873. 

Dr.  h'ugene  Boyd  Cami)bell,  of  Wil- 
liamsport, was  born  in  Mutchensvi-Ue, 
Seneca  cotmty,  Ohio,  May  28,  1850. 
The  grandfather  of  P)r.  Campbell  was 


born  in  Virginia,  where  he  probably 
became  a planter  and  landowner. 
Alexander  M.  Campbell,  father  of  Dr. 
Campbell,  was  born  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion, and,  removing  to  Ohio,  fol- 
lowed a merchandising  and  lumber 
business  in  that  state,  being  one  of  the 
early  pioneers  in  the  Lake  Superior 
trade.  He  married  Anna  i\r.  Miller. 

Dr.  Eugene  Boyd  Campbell  was  a 
pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  Tiffin, 
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Ohio,  through  the  period  of  hife  early 
yondi,  and  afterward  attended  St. 
Louis  University,  at  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. Subsequently  he  became  a stu- 
dent of  Heidelberg  College,  Tififin, 
Ohio,  and  his  preparation  for  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  was  completed  by  his 
graduation  in  Jefiferson  Medical  Col- 
lege with  the  class  of  1873.  On  the 
i8th  of  April  of  the  same  year,  he 
opened  an  office  in  Williamsport, 
where  he  has  since  remained  in  active 
practice,  his  capalnlity  securing  him  a 
good  patronage.  He  is  serving  on  the 
staff,  and  is  now  Consulting  Physi- 
cian to  the  Williamsburg  Hospital,  of 
which  he  is  likewise  a trustee.  In 
addition  to  the  duties  of  a private  prac- 
tice, he  is  serving  as  examiner  for 
various  life  insurance  companies.  Dr. 
Campbell  belongs  to  the  Lycoming 
County  Medical  Society,  and  has  at- 
tained the  Knight  Templar  degree  in 
Masonry,  while  his  political  support  is 
given  to  the  Republican  party. 

He  was  married  in  November,  1880,  to 
Miss  Jennie  Priestly  Lyons,  a daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Thomas  Lyons,  of  Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania,  and  they  have  one 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Priestly  Camp- 
bell. 


SAHM,  William  Kopp  Tritle,  1850- 

Class  of  1877. 

Dr.  William  Kopp  Tritle  Sahm, 
who,  since  1886,  has  been  Medical  Ex- 
aminer for  the  Relief  Department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
and  is  a general  practitioner  of  Pitts- 
burg, is  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Johnstown,  on  the 
19th  of  June,  1850.  He  is  a represent- 
ative in  the  paternal  line  of  an  old 
colonial  family  of  German  lineage,  and 


when  the  first  of  the  name  came  from 
the  fatherland  to  the  new  world  they 
settled  in  Pennsylvania.  Mathias 
Sahm  was  a lineal  descendant  of  the 
emigrant  ancestor,  and  was  a member 
of  the  Berks  county  militia  prior  to 
and  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  The 
family  has  been  continually  repre- 
sented in  Pennsylvania  since  its  ear- 
liest establishment  there,  and  its  mem- 


bers have  largely  been  connected  with 
agricultural  life  or  with  the  profes- 
sions. Peter  Sahm,  D.  D.,  the  father 
of  the  Doctor,  was  a Lutheran  clergy- 
man, and  was  a native  of  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania.  He  married 
Susan  Tritle,  whose  ancestral  history 
is  one  of  close  connection  with  Penn- 
sylvania since  ante-Revolutionary 
times.  The  progenitor  of  the  family 
in  the  new  world  came  from  Germany, 
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and  established  his  home  in  Franklin 
county,  Pennsylvania.  His  descend- 
ants.have  largely  been  engaged  in  ag- 
ricultural pursuits,  and  among  the 
number  have  been  many  extensive 
landowners.  John  Tritle,  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  Dr.  Sahm,  was  a soldier 
in  the  War  of  1812. 

When  a youth  of  six  years.  Dr. 
Sahm  entered  the  public  schools,  and, 
profiting  by  the  instruction  therein  af- 
forded, prepared  for  collegiate  work, 
which  he  obtained  in  Peninsylvania 
College  at  Gettysburg,  being  a grad- 
uate of  that  institution  with  the  class 
of  1872.  Pie  completed  his  professional 
training  in  Jefferson  College  in  1877 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
He  began  practice  in  McCoytown, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  for 
nine  years,  when  he  was  appointed 
Medical  Examiner  for  the  P^ennsyl- 
vania  Railroad  in  the  Relief  Depart- 
ment. He  has  since  occupied  this  ])o- 
sition,  covering  a period  of  eighteen 
years,  and  his  long  connection  with 
the  work  indicates  his  high  standing 
in  professional  circles,  and  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  his  medical  and  sur- 
gical skill  by  the  corporation  which  he 
represents. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Medical  Society,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Medical  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,  and  the  Phi  Gamma 
Delta  fraternity,  a college  organiza- 
tion. Socially  he  is  prominent  as  a 
Mason,  having  attained  the  Knight 
Templar  degree  of  the  York  Rite,  and 
the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scot- 
ti.sh  Rite,  while  he  is  also  connected 
with  the  Arabic  ( )rder  of  the  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  likewise 


a member  of  the  University  Club  of 
l^ittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 


WILLIAMS,  Roger,  1850- 

Class  of  1877. 

Dr.  Roger  A'illiams,  who  for  nine- 
teen years  has  been  on  the  staff  of  St. 
Francis  PPospital,  is  a well  known  prac- 
titioner of  the  city  in  which  he  was 
born,  I^ittsburg,  l^ennsylvania.  Ilis 


natal  day  was  April  22,  1850,  and  his 
parents  were  Evan  and  Ann  (Davis) 
Williams. 

His  preliminary  education  was  ac- 
cjuired  in  the  public  schools  of  Alle- 
gheny, Pennsylvania,  and  later  he  at- 
tended Bogles  Academy  of  the  same 
city.  His  advanced  literary  training 
was  received  in  the  AYstern  Univer- 
sity of  Penn.sylvania,  and  upon  his 
graduation  from  Bethany  College  in 
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1874,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
was  conferred  upon  him.  He  then  en- 
tered the  Jefferson  Medical  College  and 
won  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
in  1877.  Dr  Williams  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia 
in  that  year,  but  when  two  years  had 
passed  removed  to  Pittsburg,  where 
he  has  since  remained.  He  has  served 
on  the  staff  of  St.  Francis  Hospital, 
and  that  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  institution  for  nineteen  years  in- 
dicates the  appreciation  of  the  hos- 
pital management  for  his  professional 
ability  and  skill.  For  fourteen  years 
he  was  a member  of  the  East  End 
Medical  Society,  and  served  as  sec- 
retary for  seven  years.  He  also  holds 
membership  in  the  International  Medi- 
cal Congress,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  Allegheny  County 
Medical  Society,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Medical  Society.  His  political 
support  is  given  to  the  Republican 
party. 

The  Doctor  has  made  a tour  of  the 
West  Indies,  traveled  through  Europe 
and  the  British  Isles,  also  Mexico,  and 
knows  by  observation  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Fbiited  States,  but  his 
life  has  been  a busy  one,  devoted  to 
the  demands  of  his  profession.  He 
has  written  various  articles  of  value 
for  medical  journals  and  the  press, 
and  also  a “Log  of  the  Yacht  Barra- 
couta  in  the  West  Indies,”  and  is 
widely  known  to  the  profession  in  this 
l>art  cf  the  country. 


LIPPINCOTT,  George  Coote,  1850- 

Class  of  1875. 

Dr.  George  Coote  Lippincott,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  was  born  in  Salem,  New 


Jersey,  September  18,  1850.  He  is  of 
English  descent,  and  is  a son  of  Ja- 
cob Maul  and  Ann  Swing  (DuBois) 
Lippincott. 

His  early  education  was  acquired  in 
the  Friends’  school  in  Salem,  New 
Jersey,  and  he  subsequently  became  a 
student  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  year  1874-75  was  spent  in 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  in  the 


spring  of  the  latter  year  he  was  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  Soon  afterward  he  received 
a commission  as  Assistant  Surgeon  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  with  which  he  was  ac- 
tively connected  through  consecutive 
years  until  1887.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  on  the  retired  list  of  the  navy, 
and  has  made  his  home  in  Salem, 
New  Jersey.  He  was  on  duty  in  the 
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United  States  Navy  Hospital  at  Chel- 
sea, Massachusetts;  at  Brooklyn,  New 
York;  at  League  Island,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and 
upon  various  cruising  ships  of  the 
navy.  He  belongs  to  the  United  States 
Naval  Athletic  Association. 


ROGERS,  Willard  Hall,  1850- 

Class  of  1876. 

Willard  Hall  Rogers,  M.  D.,  was 
born  in  Georgetown,  Delaware,  April 


24,  1850,  a son  of  Greenberry  and  Eliza 
(Wall)  Rogers.  John  Rogers,  the  cel- 
ebrated English  protestant,  who  was 
l:iurned  at  the  stake  for  heresy  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  Sir  William 
Rogers  of  Delaware,  were  both  in  his 
ancestral  line. 

Dr.  Rogers  was  educated  in  the  pub- 


lic schools  of  his  native  town,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  went  to  New  York 
City,  where  he  learned  the  printer’s 
trade.  He  followed  this  for  about 
eight  years,  becoming  foreman  of  the 
shop,  and  saving  money  to  defray  the 
e.xpenses  of  a medical  course.  He 
was  graduated  from  Jefferson  College 
iti  1876,  and  from  that  time  until  1881 
he  practiced  medicine  in  Cattaraugus 
county.  New  York.  He  then  came  to 
New  York  City,  and  for  two  years 
maintained  an  office  in  Eifteenth  street. 
In  1883  he  moved  to  his  present  ad- 
dress, 225  West  Twenty-second  street. 
He  has  a large  practice  of  a desirable 
class,  and  he  has  been  successful  as 
a business  man,  being  a large  owner  of 
real  estate.  He  has  been  a general 
student,  but  has  given  special  atten- 
tion to  electricity.  He  invented  the 
water  electrode  now  in  use,  enabling 
the  physician  to  double  the  amount  of 
electricity  without  pain. 

He  is  a member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Society,  of  the  New 
York  County  Medical  Society,  and  of 
the  New  York  County  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. He  is  also  a member  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and 
of  the  Physicians’  Mmual  Aid  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  and  belongs  to 
Mosaic  Lodge  No.  418,  E.  and  A.  M. 

Dr.  Rogers  married  Mary  L.  Ben- 
jamin, of  New  York,  June  21,  1876. 
She  is  an  active  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church,  and  much  in- 
terested in  charitable  work. 


BOTSFORD,  Le  Baron,  1850- 

Class  of  1873. 

Dr.  Le  Baron  Botsford,  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
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in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  is  a native  of  Dorchester,  New 
Brunswick,  Canada,  the  date  of  his 
birih  being  September  22,  1850.  His 
father,  Blair  Botsford,  was  born  in 
Sackville,  New  Brunswick,  served 
thirty  years  as  sheriff  of  Westmoreland 
count}^  New  Brunswick,  and  later  was 
warden  of  the  penitentiary  in  Dorches- 
ter, New  Brunswick;  he  married  Sa- 
rah Cogswell,  a native  of  Cornwallis, 


Nova  Scotia,  who  at  the  present  time 
(1903)  is  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of 
her  age,  and  his  death  occurred  when  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  sixty-six  years. 
His  father  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
three  years ; his  six  brothers  attained 
the  ages  of  eighty-five  and  ninety 
years ; one  of  his  sons,  Murray  Bots- 
ford, was  a banker  in  Halifax,  and 
' liank  inspector  of  the  Bank  of  British 
North  America. 


Le  Baron  Botsford  was  educated  in 
the  Canadian  Collegiate  School  in 
Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  and  after 
spending  three  years  in  his  father’s 
office  entered  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  in  1873.  He  began  the  act- 
ive practice  of  his  profession  in  St. 
Johns,  New  Brunswick,  where  he  re- 
mained one  year;  he  then  spent  two 
years  in  Peru,  seven  years  in  Sackville, 
Canada,  four  years  in  Sanford,  Florida, 
six  years  in  Brunswick,  Georgia,  and 
in  1893  located  at  225  Stuyvesant 
avenue,  borough  of  BrooMyn,  New 
York,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and 
now  enjoys  an  extensive  general  prac- 
tice. He  is  a member  of  the  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  being  affiliated  with 
Tyrian  Lodge,  No.  618. 

On  November  7,  1877,  Dr.  Bots- 
ford married  Jane  Steeves,  of  Monc- 
ton, New  Brunswick,  who  died  Octo- 
ber 2,  1881,  as  did  also  their  child, 
Charles  Botsford.  On  October  12, 
1889,  Dr.  Botsford  married  Mrs.  Fran- 
ces Estabrook,  nee  Trites,  who  died 
June  10,  1895,  leaving  one  son,  Le 
Baron  Botsford.  On  April  20,  1897, 
Dr.  Botsford  married  Clara  Marschalk, 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


HARTMAN,  Paul  Augustus,  1850- 

Class  of  1874. 

Dr.  Paul  Augustus  Hartman,  a gen- 
eral practitioner  of  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  for  twenty-five  consecu- 
tive years  the  secretary  of  the  Dauphin 
County  Medical  Society,  represents  one 
of  the  old  families  of  the  state.  He  is 
of  German  and  Holland  descent.  His 
paternal  great-grandfather  emigrated 
from  Baden-Baden  in  1770,  and  became 
a resident  of  the  Colony  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania.  The  brother  who  accompanied 
him  to  America  was  killed  in  the  skir- 
mish'at  Panins  Hook,  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  Joseph  Hartman,  grand- 
father, was  a printer  by  trade,  and 
through  almost  a half  century  was  a 
representative  of  the  journalistic  in- 
terests of  Pennsylvania,  being  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  “Warrior  Demo- 
crat’’ from  1812  nntil  1863.  John 
Joseph  Pfartman,  father  of  Dr.  Hart- 
man, died  in  early  manhood  while  pre- 
paring for  the  ministr}  . He  had  mar- 
ried Wilhelmina  Stoever,  a descend- 
ant of  John  Casper  Stoever,  who  in 
1727  emigrated  from  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land, ti:>  Lancaster  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  a Lutheran  clergyman, 
and  served  as  pastor  of  the  old  Hill 
church  in  Lebanon  county  for  many 
years,  dying  while  still  in  active  min- 
isterial work.  The  congreg'ation  to 
which  he  had  ministered  through  so 
many  decades  erected  to  his  memory 
a monument  which  is  still  sta^iding. 
He  was  the  first  Lutheran  minister  or- 
dained in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  large- 
ly instrumental  in  extending  the  in- 
fluence of  his  denomination.  His  de- 
seendants  were  farming  people  of  Leb- 
anon county. 

Dr.  Hartman  was  born  in  Lebanon, 
Pcnns}dvania,  December  24,  1850,  and 
pursued  his  more  specifically  literary 
education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  Dickin- 
son Seminary,  of  the  same  place,  the 
State  Normal  School,  at  Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Dickinson  College. 
He  prepared  for  his  chosen  life  work 
in  Jefiferson  .Medical  College  and  won 
the  Doctor  of  Medicine  degree  in  1874. 
Since  that  time  he  has  practiced  con- 
tinuously in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 


and  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  a pri- 
vate practice,  which  leaves  him  little 
leisure  time,  he  served  for  ten  years  as 
physician  to  the  Dauphin  county 
prison.  He  is  now  Pathologist  to  the 
Harrisburg  Hospital,  and  is  Medical 
Inspector  for  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  He  is  a member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania .State  Medical  Society,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  the 
Dauphin  County  Medical  Society,  of 
which  he  is  the  secretary,  having  been 
honored  with  that  office  for  a quarter 
of  a century.  His  interest  in  educa- 
tional advancement  is  indicated  by  his 
active  service  in  behalf  of  the  schools 
of  Harrisburg  during  fifteen  years' 
membership  on  the  school  board,  four 
terms  of  wdiich  time  he  was  president 
of  the  board.  He  belongs  to  the  Har- 
risburg Social  Club. 


HARTZELL,  William  Harvey,  1851- 

Class  of  1873. 

Dr.  William  H.  Hartzell,  for  the  past 
twenty-three  years  a member  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  city  of -Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania,  is  a native  of  Rock 
Hill  township,  Bucks  county,  Penn.syl- 
vania,  the  date  of  his  birth  being  No- 
vember 22,  1851.  He  is  a son  of  Phillip 
Gerhard  and  Elizabeth  (Kerr)  Hart- 
zell, and  a descendant  of  Ulrich  Hart- 
zell, a native  of  Germany,  who  settled 
in  iMontgomery  county,  Pennsylvania, 
on  September  23,  1732,  thus  making 
the  family  members  of  the  old  Colonial 
stock.  He  was  the  father  of  si.x  chil- 
dren. among  whom  was  a son,  Afark 
Hartzell,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years,  leaving  two  chil- 
dren. one  of  whom  was  a son,  Philip 
Hartzell,  grandfather  of  ^Villiam  II. 
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Hartzell,  who  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Elizabeth  Gerhard. 

William  H.  Hartzell  was  a student 
in  the  district  schools  of  Bucks  county, 
and  the  Washington  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute at  Trappe,  Montgomery  county, 
Pennsylvania.  From  1869  to  1871  he 
served  in  the  capacity  of  teacher  in  the 
district  schools  of  Montgomery  county, 
and  in  the  latter  named  year  entered 


Jefferson  Medical  College,  served  as 
assistant  in  Professor  Joseph  Pan- 
coast’s clinic,  and  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1873.  During  the  same  year 
he  established  an  office  in  Adams- 
to-\vn,  Lancaster  county,  continuing 
there  until  the  year  1877,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Harleysville,  Montgomery 
county,  where  he  practiced  until  1881, 
and  then  located  in  Allentown,  where 
he  has  built  up  a large  and  steadily  in- 
creasing clientele.  From  the  organiza- 


tion of  the  Allentown  Hospital  until 
his  resignation  in  1902,  he  served  as 
chief  of  the  staff;  from  1894  to  1901,  a 
period  of  seven  years,  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
southeastern  district  (Insane)  Hospi- 
tal at  Norristown;  was  surgeon  to  the 
Lehigh  Valley  and  Philadelphia  Trac- 
tion Company ; a member  of  the  school 
board  of  Allentown ; and  formerly  a 
member  of  the  board  of  health  and 
health  officer  of  Allentown.  He  is 
prominently  connected  with  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  Lehigh 
County  Medical  Society,  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Medical  Society,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Medical  Society.  He  has 
written  several  valuable  articles  which 
have  been  printed  in  the  medical  jour- 
nals, and  he  is  also  the  author  of  a 
“Chart  of  Nervous  Diseases.”  He  was 
president  of  the  Jefferson  Medical 
Alumni  Association  in  1902.  Dr.  Hart- 
zell has  ahvays  been  an  active  and 
prominent  factor  in  the  councils  of  the 
Democratic  party,  which  organization 
he  has  supported  since  attaining  his 
majority.  He  is  a Scottish  Rite  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  is 
affiliated  with  the  Knights  Templar. 

NoAmmber  10,  1874,  Dr.  Hartzell 
married  Mary  Louise  Stauffer,  of  Lan- 
caster City,  Pennsylvania.  Their  chil- 
dren are  : Harry  Stauffer ; Elizabeth 

Kerr,  the  wife  of  H.  A.  Foering,  pro- 
fessor and  principal  of  the  Bethlehem 
Preparatory  School ; Dr.  Rein  Keelor, 
a member  of  the  class  of  1902  of  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College ; William  Harvey, 
and  Edward  Franklin  Hartzell. 

STEWART,  Joseph  Stanger,  1851- 

Class  of  1877. 

Dr.  Joseph  Stanger  Stewart,  a rep- 
resentative of  the  medical  fraternity  in 
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]4omestead,  Pennsylvania,  is  of  Scotch 
and  Swiss  descent.  In  the  paternal 
line  ho  traces  his  ancestry  back  to  Joel 
Stewart,  who  left  Scotland  when  the 
hhiited  States  formed  a part  of  the  co- 
lonial possessions  of  England  and  set- 
tled in  New  Jersey,  where  some  of  his 
descendants  are  still  found.  At  the 
lime  of  the  Revolutionary  war  he  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  colonists  and 
became  a captain  of  the  Continental 
army.  His  son,  the  grandfather  of  Dr. 
Stewart,  resided  in  New  Jersey 
throughout  his  entire  life  and  engaged 
in  teaching  school  and  in  tailoring.  Jo- 
seph Stanger  Stewart,  Sr.,  the  father 
of  Dr.  Stewart,  removed  from  New 
Jersey  to  I’ittshurg,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  window  glass  until  his  business  was 
merged  into  that  of  the  window  glass 
trust.  He  married  Experience  S.  Steel- 
man, who  was  of  Swiss  lineage,  her 
ancestors  who  settled  in  Philadelphia 
at  an  early  day  being  engaged  in  ship- 
building at  that  port. 

1 )r.  Joseph  S.  Stewart  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  May  7, 
1851,  and  in  his  boyhood  days  was  a 
]uipil  of  the  public  schools  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  while  later  he  pur- 
sued a collegiate  course  in  Allegheny 
College  of  Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
P)achelor  of  Arts,  and  that  of  Master  of 
Arts  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1873. 
He  Ijegan  preparation  for  his  profes- 
sion as  a student  in  the  office  and  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Legge,  of 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  with  whom 
he  remained  for  some  time  prior  to  en- 
tering the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  in 
whieh  he  won  his  degree  as  a graduate 
of  the  class  of  1877. 


From  1876  until  1879  Dr.  Stewart 
was  Assistant  Physician  for  the  bor- 
ough of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  the  latter  year  he  began  practice  in 
Plomestead,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  is 
now  located.  On  the  ist  of  July,  1888, 
however,  he  settled  in  Marion,  Indiana, 
where  he  practiced  for  five  years,  and 
then  returned  to  Homestead,  Pennsyl- 
vania He  is  now  serving  as  Physician 
to  the  County  Poor  Farm,  and  he  was 
formerly  President  of  the  City  Council 
of  Homestead.  In  politics  a Repub- 
lican, he  has  always  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  growth  and  success  of 
his  party,  and  he  is  a loyal  member  of 
the  various  fraternal  organizations. 
He  has  attained  the  KnigEt  Templar 
degree  in  Masonry,  and  is  a member 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  belongs  to  the 
Odd  Fellows  Society,  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  fraternity,  the  Junior  and  Se- 
ni(rr  Orders  of  the  United  American 
Mechanics,  the  Royal  Arcanum,  and 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Heptasophs. 

In  December,  1890,  he  married 
Fouise  Baldwin,  of  Marion,  Grant 
county,  Indiana. 


STROCK,  Daniel,  1851- 

Class  of  1877. 

Dr.  Daniel  Strock,  a general  medical 
practitioner  of  Camden,  New  Jersey, 
and  a prolific  writer  on  medical  and 
.sanitary  subjects,  represents  one  of  the 
oldest  families  of  his  state,  being  a de- 
scendant in  the  maternal  line  of  Will- 
iam Matlack,  who  came  to  America 
and  was  the  first  white  man  to  land  on 
the  present  site  of  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  in  the  year  1667.  His  grand- 
son, Jacob  Matlack,  rendered  cons]ficu- 
ous  service  to  the  country  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  and  was  a member  of 
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the  state  militia.  It  was  his  grand- 
daughter, Keziah  Frances  Lamb,  who 
became  the  wife  of  James  Thomas 
Strode.  (,)n  tlie  paternal  side  tlie  fam- 
ily is  of  German  and  Scotch  descent. 

Dr.  Strode  was  born  in  lemington. 
New  Jersey,  September  6,  1851,  and 
pursued  his  early  education  in  the  i)ul)- 
lic  schools  of  his  native  town.  He  com- 
pleted his  preparation  for  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  surgery  by  graduation 
from  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1877, 
at  which  time  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
IMedicine  was  conferred  upon  him.  He 
entered  upon  active  practice  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  remained  for  three 
years,  or  until  October,  1880,  when  he 
located  in  Camden,  New  Jersey,  where 
he  has  since  continued  to  make  his 
home. 

In  addition  to  a large  private  prac- 
tice he  has  performed  many  public 
services  along  professional  lines,  and 
has  thus  gained  distinction  that  is  not 
limited  by  the  boundaries  of  the  state. 
He  was  formerly  Lecturer  on  Dietetics 
in  the  New  Jersey  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  and  is  now  Lecturer  on  An- 
aesthetics in  the  Cooper  Hospital 
1’ raining  School  for  Nurses.  In  1889 
he  was  appointed  Surgeon  of  the 
Cooper  Hospital  at  Camden  and  is  now 
Senior  Surgeon.  He  was  formerly 
Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Camden 
City  Dispensary,  is  a member  of  its 
Board  of  Managers,  and  is  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  New  Jersey  Training 
School  for  Nurses.  He  has  become 
widely  known  in  connection  with  mili- 
tary service,  and  in  1890  was  made 
Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Sixth  Regi- 
ment of  the  National  Guard  of  New 
Jersey,  with  the  rank  of  first  lieuten- 
ant. In  1892  he  became  Surgeon  of 


this  regiment  with  the  rank  of  major; 
in  1899  was  appointed  Surgeon  of  the 
Third  Regiment  with  the  rank  of 
major,  and  in  1900  was  commissioned 
Surgeon  of  the  Second  Brigade  of  the 
National  ( iuard  of  New  Jersey,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-eolonel,  continu- 
ing to  act  in  that  capacity  until  1901, 
when  he  resigned.  He  organized  the 
H(3spilal  and  Ambulance  Corps  of  the 


Second  Brigade,  and  his  services  as  an 
instructor  in  litter  and  ambulance  drill 
and  the  methods  of  rendering  the  first 
aid  to  the  wounded  have  been  of  great 
value  to  the  service.  His  work  as  a 
general  practitioner  has  been  charac- 
terized by  skill  in  both  surgical  oper- 
ations and  along  general  lines  and  he 
stands  very  high  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion. 

Dr.  Strock  has  made  numerous  con- 
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tributions  to  medical  literature,  the 
value  of  which  has  been  widely  recog- 
nized by  the  profession.  He  has  pub- 
lished or  read  before  dififerent  medical 
societies  papers  upon  the  following 
subjects;  “Puerperal  Septicaemia,” 
“Diphtheria,”  “Tetanus,”  “A  Plea  for 
Pure  Milk,”  “The  Hygiene  of  Ever}^- 
Day  Life,”  “The  'Emergencies  of  La- 
bor,” “The  pise  of  Quinia  in  Labor,” 
“The  Camden  City  Water  Supply,” 
“The  Patient's  Secret,”  “How  Shall 
P)Oards  of  Health  Proceed  to  Prevent 
the  Spread  of  Communicable  Dis- 
eases?” “A  Plea  for  the  Physician  on 
the  Witness  Stand,”  “The  Use  of  Sub- 
stitutes for  Anthracite  Coal,”  “Hernia,” 
“Injuries  of  the  Bladder,”  “Wounds  of 
the  Abdominal  Contents,”  “Osteo- 
pathy,” “A  Plea  for  the  Higher  Gen- 
eral Education  of  Nurses,”  “Suicide,” 
“Address  to  Graduates,”  and  “Vene- 
section.” 

Ur.  Strock  is  identified  with  various 
societies  for  the  promulgation  of 
knowledge  bearing  upon  his  chosen 
])rofession.  He  belongs  to  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  ; the  Medical 
Society  of  New  Jersey,  of  which  he  is 
now  a member  of  the  judicial  council ; 
the  Camden  County  Medical  Society, 
of  which  he  was  president  in  1898;  the 
Camden  City  Medical  Society,  of  which 
he  was  president  in  1890;  the  New  Jer- 
sey Sanitary  Association,  of  which  he 
was  formerly  secretary  and  in  1899  the 
president ; and  at  one  time  he  belonged 
to  and  was  the  secretary  of  the  Order 
of  Military  Surgeons  of  New  Jersey, 
but  resigned  on  severing  his  connec- 
tions with  the  National  Guard.  He  has 
social  and  fraternal  relations,  being  a 
member  of  Trimble  Lodge,  No.  117,  L. 
& A.  IM.,  of  Camden,  while  he  also  be- 


longs to  the  Civic  Club,  to  the  Cooper 
Club  of  the  same  city,  and  to  the  Cam- 
den Astronomical  Society. 

Dr.  Strock  was  married,  Lebruary  5, 
1879,  to  Miss  Amelia  Lredericka  Rit- 
zel,  a daughter  of  George  and  Lrede- 
ricka Ritzel,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


FREY,  Clarence  Leslie,  1851- 

Class  of  1872. 

Dr.  Clarence  Leslie  Frey,  Oculist 
and  Aurist,  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania, 


was  born  November  7,  1851,  at  Glen 
Rock,  in  York  county,  Pennsylvania, 
a son  of  Dr.  Levi  and  Amelia  Frey. 
Dr.  Levi  Frey  is  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Clarence  L.  h'rcy  began  his  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools,  took  up 
the  study  of  medicine  under  the  direc- 
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lion  of  his  father,  and  was  graduated 
from  Jefferson  Medical  College  with 
the  class  of  1872.  He  immediately  af- 
terward entered  upon  the  practice  of 
his  chosen  profession  at  Glen  Rock,  his 
native  town,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years,  and  on  the  expiration  of 
that  period  he  was  appointed  Resident 
Physician  in  the  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Danville,  Pennsylvania.  He 
occupied  that  position  until  1876,  after 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  medicine  for  several 
years.  In  1880  he  went  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  pursued  post-graduate 
work  in  the  Wills  Eye  Hospital,  and 
also  in  the  Penn  Hospital.  In  1881  he 
opened  an  office  in  Scranton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  has  since  made  a specialty 
of  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the 
eye  and  ear.  In  1884  he  went  to  Eu- 
rope and  studied  in  the  hospitals  of 
Vienna,  Paris,  and  London.  While 
abroad  he  gave  considerable  attention 
to  throat  affections,  and  on  his  return 
included  the  treatment  of  throat  dis- 
eases in  his  practice.  His  entire  life 
from  his  boyhood  days  to  the  present 
has  been  devoted  to  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  the  science  of  medicine.  Dr. 
Frey  is  a member  of  the  medical  staff 
of  the  State  Hospital  of  North  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  Oculist  and  Au- 
rist  to  the  Pennsylvania  Oral  School  in 
Scranton,  and  is  special  examiner  for 
the  United  States  pension  bureau.  He 
belongs  to  the  Lackawanna  County 
Medical  Society,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Medical  Society,  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  Scranton 
Medical  Club.  He  is  likewise  well 
known  in  social  circles  of  the  city,  be- 
longing to  the  Scranton  Club,  the 
Country  Club  and  the  Scranton  Bi- 


cycle Club.  He  was  twice  married,  and 
has  one  son,  Robert  Leslie  Frey^ 


DELKER,  William,  1852- 

Class  of  1884. 

Dr.  William  Delker,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  born  in  Germany,  May  25,  1852,  a 
son  of  Jacob  Frederick  and  Margaret 
(Pross)  Delker. 

Brought  to  America  in  early  child- 


hood, he  attended  the  public  schools  at 
Port  Carbon,  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
afterward  a student  in  Bryant  & Strat- 
ton’s Commercial  College,  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Tenth  and  Chestnut 
streets,  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a stu- 
dent in  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1873,  and  he  completed  his 
preparation  for  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine by  graduation  from  Jefferson 
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Medical  College  in  1884.  His  early 
business  experience  was  that  of  a drug- 
gist in  Ashland,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  was  apprenticed  to  his  brother  in' 
1867.  For  ten  years  he  was  associated 
with  Drs.  Andrew  and  Robert  Ncb- 
inger,  of  Philadelphia,  after  which  he 
became  their  successors  in  business, 
and  IS  now  located  at  No.  1020  Soutb 
Second  street,  Pbiladelphia. 

Dr.  Delker  is  a member  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association  of  Jefiferson  Medical 
College,  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy.  His  political  sup- 
port is  given  to  the  Republican  party. 


HERR,  Benjamin  Franklin,  1852- 

Class  of  1877. 

Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Herr,  for  almost 
thirty  years  a practicing  physician  of 
Millersville,  Pennsylvania,  the  latter 
years  of  this  long  period  being  devoted 
to  special  work  pertaining  to  the  ner- 
vous system  and  surgery,  was  born  in 
Williamsville,  Erie  county.  New  York, 
May  26,  1852,  a son  of  Eli  and  Malvina 
L.  (Eggert)  Herr.  On  tbe  paternal 
side  Dr.  Herr  traces  his  ancestry  to 
Hans  Herr,  who  emigrated  to  this 
country  from  his  native  land  in  1709, 
and  pui  chased  a tract  of  land  from 
William  Penn. 

Dr.  Herr  obtained  a liberal  and  prac- 
tical education  by  attending  Williams- 
ville Institute,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1866;  Cornell  University,  af 
Ithica,  New  York,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
1874;  and  Buffalo  Medical  University, 
where  he  pursued  a one  year  course. 
Having  chosen  the  profession  of  med- 
icine for  his  life-work,  he  entered  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College,  and  this  insti- 


tution conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1877.  He  im- 
mediately located  at  Millersville,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  has  remained  ever 
since,  and  during  this  period  of  time 
he  has  attended  to  a large  and  lucra- 
tive practice,  making  a specialty,  dur- 
ing the  latter  few  years,  of  nervous 
diseases  and  surger}^,  for  which  branch 
of  the  profession  he  has  a natural  apti- 
tude and  inclination.  Prior  to  his  en- 
gaging in  a private  practice.  Dr.  Herr 
served  an  interneship  in  Blockley  Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia,  where  he  was  under 
the  tutorship  of  Dr.  D.  D.  Richardson, 
also  Dr.  H.  P.  Trull,  of  Williamsville, 
New  York,  Dr.  AYilliam  Q.  Huggins, 
of  New  York,  Dr.  Daniel  Musser,  and 
Dr.  John  H.  Musser,  of  Pennsylvania, 
were  preceptors.  Dr.  Herr  has  given 
considerable  attention  to  the  invention 
of  various  instruments,  and  he  is  also 
the  author  of  various  medical  articles 
Avhich  have  been  published  in  the  lead- 
ing journals  and  magazines  devoted  to 
medical  suljjects.  He  is  a member  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society, 
and  the  Eancaster  City  and  County 
iMedical  Society,  in  all  of  which  he  has 
filled  various  offices.  He  is  a Repub- 
lican in  politics. 

Dr.  Herr  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Susan  A.  Herr,  of  Eancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  they  are  the  parents 
of  one  daughter — Eannie  M.  Herr. 


NEELY,  James  William,  1852- 

Class  of  1875. 

Dr.  James  AYilliam  Neely,  a general 
practitioner,  writer,  and  inventor  of  a 
fracture  bed,  is  located  in  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  and  represents  one  of 
the  old  families  of  the  state,  his  ances- 
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tors  having  come  to  Pennsylvania  from 
Ireland  at  an  early  epoch  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  portion  of  the  country. 
They  followed  farming  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  and  it  was  there  that 
James  Neely,  the  father  of  Dr.  Neely, 
was  born  and  reared.  He  married 
/\melia  McMichael,  who  was  of 
Scoteh-Irish  lineage,  and  also  repre- 
sented a family  of  farmers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dr.  Neely  was  born  on  tbe  old  fam- 
ily homestead  in  Robinson  township, 
Allegheny  county,  October  29,  1852, 
and  at  the  usual  age  he  became  a pupil 
in  tbe  public  schools  near  his  home. 
His  more  advanced  intellectual  train- 
ing was  received  in  Mansfield  Classical 
and  Normal  Institute,  and  also  under 
the  private  instruction  of  Professor 
Aaron  Williams,  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College,  who  directed  his 
studies  for  four  years.  He  took  up  the 
studv  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Alexander 
McCandless  Pollock  as  a preceptor,  his 
father  having  arranged  that  he  should 
spend  three  years  in  the  office,  and  un- 
der the  direction  of  that  physician. 
While  studying  under  Dr.  Pollock  he 
acted  during  a part  of  that  time  as 
Interne  in  Mercy  Hospital  at  Pitts- 
burg. He  next  entered  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College,  of  which  he  is  a graduate 
with  the  class  of  1875.  He  then  en- 
tered upon  the  general  practice  of 
medicine  in  the  western  part  of  Pitts- 
burg,  and  still  continues  there  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a good  patronage.  For 
five  months  during  the  years  1885-86, 
he  was  district  physician  for  the  city 
of  Pittsburg  under  the  Board  of  Chari- 
ties, and  also  was  outside  or  district 
physician  to  the  Pittsburg  Free  Dis- 
pensary. He  was  for  four  years  Lec- 


turer on  I’hysiology,  Anatomy,  and 
Hygiene  in  Curry  College  of  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  and  his  bibliography 
embraces  various  articles  prepared  for 
medical  journals  and  for  current  liter- 
ature publications.  He  has  always 
been  a deep  and  earnest  student  of  the 
science  of  medicine  and  of  the  needs 
of  the  profession,  and  in  the  latter  con- 
nection he  invented  a fracture  bed, 


which  is  known  as  Neely’s  bed.  His 
professional  relationship  is  with  the 
Allegheny  County  Medical  Society,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  IMedical  Society, 
and  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Neely  is  a public-spirited  and 
progressive  citizen,  deeply  interested 
in  the  general  welfare  of  his  locality, 
and  for  five  years  he  served  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  school  directors  of 
Chartiers  township,  Allegheny  county. 
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Pennsylvania.  lie  belongs  to  the  Blue 
Lodge  of  iMasons,  to  several  social 
clnbs,  and  politically  is  an  independent 
Republican. 

Dr.  Neely  was  married,  November  6, 
1884,  to  Laura  Etta  Tomlinson,  of 
Pittsburg,  Penn.sylvania,  and  their 
children  are  two  in  number,  Howard 
James  and  William  Sherwood  Neely. 


COOVER,  David  Hummel,  1852- 

Class  of  1874. 

Dr.  David  Hummel  Coover,  Oculist 
and  Aurist,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  was 


born  in  New  Cumberland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, September  2y,  1852.  His  father. 
Dr.  Eli  Houser  Coover,  was  a graduate 
of  Jefiferson  Medical  College  with  the 
class  of  1850,  and  practiced  for  many 
years.  He  married  Annie  Hummel. 

Dr.  David  H.  Coover  laid  the  foun- 


dation for  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  Cumberland,  Pennsyl- 
A'ania,  and  later  attended  Harrisburg 
Academy,  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylva- 
nia. in  1871  he  matriculated  in  Jeffer- 
son IMedical  College,  and  was  gradu- 
ated with  the  Doctor  of  Medicine  de- 
gree in  the  class  of  1874.  He  was  for 
four  years  engaged  in  general  practice 
in  Harrisburg,  when,  desiring  to  pro- 
mote his  efficiency  by  study  abroad,  he 
went  to  Europe  and  spent  two  years  in 
the  Wenna  University  Hospital,  and 
in  the  hospitals  of  Berlin  and  London, 
receiving  instruction  from  some  of  the 
most  noted  specialists  and  representa- 
tives of  the  meilical  fraternity  in  the 
old  world. 

Dr.  Coover  returned  to  America  in 
1880,  and  for  ten  years  thereafter  was 
engaged  in  practice  in  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  making  a specialty  of 
the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye 
and  ear.  In  i8yo  he  removed  to  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  where  he  has  since  fol- 
lowed his  profession  as  a siiecialist.  He 
is  Oculist  and  Aurist  at  St.  Anthony’s 
Hospital  at  Denver,  Colorado,  also  in 
the  Denver  County  Hospital,  the 
Mercy  Hospital  at  Denver,  Colorado, 
the  National  Jewish  Consumptive 
Hoiiie  of  Denver,  and  is  ( Iculist  to  the 
AYomen’s  Maternity  Hosj)ital,  and  Oc- 
uli.st  and  Aurist  to  St.  Lid<e's  Hos- 
pital. He  is  now  Professor  of  Ophthal- 
mology in  the  Denver-Gross  College 
of  Medicine.  He  belongs  to  the  Den- 
ver and  Arapahoe  County  Medical 
Society,  the  Colorado  State  Medical 
Society,  the  Denver  Clinical  and  Path- 
ological Society,  and  the  Colorado 
Ophthalmological  Society.  He  has 
written  various  articles  that  have  been 
published  in  medical  journals,  and  has 
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gained  considerable  distinction  in  the 
line  of  his  specialty. 

Dr.  Coover  is  a Republican  in  his 
political  sentiments  and  affiliations,  and 
he  belongs  to  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective (Drder  of  Elks.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1881,  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  Miss  Annie  G.  Gross,  of  that 
city,  and  they  have  one  son,  David  G. 
Coover. 


ARMENT,  Samuel  Bowman,  1852- 

Class  of  1877. 

Dr.  Samuel  Bowman  Arment,  a Phy- 
sician and  Surgeon  of  Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  was  born  August  ii, 
1852,  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  a 
son  of  Oliver  Hazzard  Perry  and  Mary 
Govett  (.Whitehead)  Arment. 

Following  his  early  public  school 
training.  Dr.  Arment  attended  the 
Philadelphia  high  school,  and  was  a 
student  in  the  public  schools  of  Dela- 
ware county,  Pennsylvania.  His  aca- 
demic course  was  pursued  in  Media, 
Pennsylvania,  and  on  putting  aside  his 
text-books  he  began  learning  the  car- 
penter’s trade  as  an  apprentice  to  his 
father,  with  a view  of  becoming  an 
architect,  his  time  being  thus  occupied 
between  the  age  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
one  years.  In  1874  he  matriculated  in 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1877.  He 
was  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anat- 
omy following  his  graduation,  and 
practiced  medicine  in  Philadelphia 
prior  to  his  removal  to  Vincentown, 
Burlington  county.  New  Jersey.  Af- 
terward emigrating  westward,  he  lo- 
cated in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  was 
interested  in  a cattle  ranch  in  that 
state.  He  also  went  on  a surveying 
trip  up  the  Missouri  river  as  a physi- 


cian and  rodman,  and  after  that  work 
was  completed  returned  to  Sioux  City, 
and  later  removed  to  Correctionville, 
Iowa.  In  1886  he  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  again  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  in  Jefferson  Medical  College 
and  Assistant  in  the  Orthopaedic  De- 
partment of  Jefferson  Hospital.  He 
came  to  Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1887,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in 


active  practice  there,  making  a spec- 
ialty, however,  of  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  the  throat,  nose  and  ear. 

Dr.  Arment  was  appointed  Pension 
Examiner  June  8,  1899.  He  is  Med- 
ical Inspector  and  Quarantine  Officer 
for  the  Columbia  County  State  Board 
of  Health  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Med- 
ical Examiner  for  the  following  life  in- 
surance companies  : The  Mutual  Ben- 
efit, the  Aetna,  the  Travelers’,  the 
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L'nitecl  Slates,  the  Provident  Life  and 
Trnst  Company,  the  Home,  the  Bank- 
ers, .Northwestern,  iMasonic  Aid,  and 
others.  Dr.  Arment  is  a member  of 
the  Colnmbia  County  Medical  Society, 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. lie  is  an  exemplary  Mason, 
and  has  attained  high  rank  in  the  or- 
der, belonging-  to  Washington  Lodge, 
No.  265,  h'.  and  A.  M.;  Bloomslnirg 
Chapter,  No.  218,  R.  A.  M.;  Mount 
Miu'iah  Conncil,  No.  10,  R.  and  S.  IM.; 
Crnsade  Commandery,  No.  12,  K.  T. ; 
the  Scottish  Rite  at  Bloomsburg,  Penn- 
syLania;  Orient  Conclave  of  the 
Knights  of  Constantine,  and  Irem 
Temple  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsyl- 
\ania. 

Dr.  Arment  was  married,  June  14, 
1888,  to  Aliss  Armantine  McIntyre,  a 
daughter  (jf  Mrs.  Mary  McIntyre,  of 
Pliiladehphia,  Pennsylvania.  They 
have  one  child,  Armantine  Lucretia 
.\rment. 


ERDMAN,  Albert  Joseph,  1852- 

Class  of  1873. 

Dr.  .A.lbert  J.  Erdman,  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery  in  the  city  of  Allentown,  Penn- 
sylvania, is  a son  of  John  and  Ann 
iNlaria  (Roth)  Erdman.  and  his  birth 
occurred  in  Lehigh  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, March  9,  1852.  The  first  Amer- 
ican ancestor  of  the  family,  of  whom 
there  is  any  authentic  information  was 
John  Jacob  Erdman,  a native  of  Pfung- 
staadt,  in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  who  set- 
tled on  a tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Center  \hilley,  Pennsylvania,  given 
by  royal  grant  from  Ceorge  II  in  1732. 
'I'lie  various  members  of  the  faniilv 


have  been  extensive  landowners  and 
progressive  farmers,  also  participants 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the  fam- 
ily tradition  is  that  they  sulifered  much 
persecution  from  the  Tories  during 
that  period.  During  the  last  century 
many  rei)resentatives  of  the  family 
have  led  professional  lives,  such  as 
clerg\'men,  physicians  and  lawyers. 

Albert  J.  Erdman  attended  the  dis- 


trict schools  of  Lehigh  county,  the  Al- 
lentown Academy,  the  Allentown  Sem-. 
inar}',  and  a private  school  for  three 
years.  The  following  year  he  read 
medicine  with  Dr.  H.  H.  Riegle,  of 
Catasanqua,  Pennsylvania.  He  entered 
Jefferson  Medical  College  in  the  fall 
of  1871,  continned  reading  with  his 
preceptor  for  two  years,  and  received 
his  diplonia  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
1873.  twent}'-two  years  he  prac- 
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ticed  his  profession  in  the  town  of 
Siegersville,  Pennsylvania,  after  which 
lie  removed  to  Allentown,  where  he 
has  since  resided,  h'or  seven  years  he 
served  in  the  capacity  of  Examiner  for 
the  United  States  Pension  Poard ; for 
thirteen  years  was  Physician  and  Sur- 
geon to  the  Lehigh  Comity  Alms 
House  and  Hospital ; and  for  many 
years  served  as  school  director,  being 
an  earnest  advocate  and  supporter  of 
all  measures  tending  to  advance  edu- 
cational lines.  He  is  identified  with 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, the  Lehigh  Valley  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  the  Lehigh  County  Medical 
Society,  of  which  he  was  the  former 
president,  and  is  now  the  treasurer. 
Politically  he  is  a Democrat. 

Dr.  Erdman  married,  December  24, 
1874,  Amanda  E.  Bogh,  of  Catasauqua, 
Pennsylvania.  One  child  has  been 
born  of  this  marriage,  Edna  Grace 
Erdman. 


BLACHLY,  Oliver  Lindley,  1852- 

Class  of  1877. 

Dr.  Oliver  Lindley  Blachly,  a gen- 
eral medical  practitioner  of  Wilkins- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  was  born  October 
5,  1852,  in  Sparta,  Pennsylvania.  His 
ancestry,  both  lineal  and  collateral, 
has  been  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  America  from  a very  early 
epoch  in  the  colonization  of  this  coun- 
try. He  is  a representative  of  the  fam- 
ily in  the  si.xth  generation  since  the 
establishment  in  .\merica.  The  first 
of  the  name  was  a Dr.  Blachly,  who 
settled  on  Long  Island,  and  was  the 
great-great-great-grandfather  of  Dr. 
Oliver  L.  Blachly.  His  son  was  a sur- 
geon in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  suc- 
cessive generations  of  the  family  have 


been  connected  with  the  medical  pro- 
fession, the  grandfather  having  been  a 
graduate  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  New  York  University,  after  which 
he  practiced  in  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania,  for  many  years.  Dr. 
Stephen  Lindley  Blachly,  the  father  of 
Dr.  Oliver  L.  Blachly,  was  a graduate 
of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  after- 
ward practiced  in  Washington  county. 


Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  the  first 
jihysician  to  adminster  an  anesthetic. 
He  married  Sarah  Lindley,  a descend- 
ant of  Francis  Lindley,  who  settled  on 
Long  Island,  soon  after  the  “May- 
flower” deposited  its  little  band  of  pil- 
grims on  Plymouth  Rock.  He  was  a 
farmer,  and  his  descendants,  some  of 
whom  follow  the  same  occupation,  re- 
moved from  Long  Island  to  New  jer- 
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sey  and  afterward  to  Washington 
county,  Pennsylvania. 

On  reaching  the  regular  school  age, 
Dr.  Blachly  became  a pupil  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  AVashington  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  his  more  advanced 
literary  training  was  received  in 
AA'aynesburg  College,  of  which  he  is  a 
graduate  with  the  class  of  1874.  He 
attended  Jefferson  Medical  College 
from  1875  until  1877,  at  which  time  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  He  at  once  began 
the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession 
in  connection  with  his  father,  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Pennsylvania,  and  this 
business  association  between  them  was 
maintained  for  thirteen  years.  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  he 
practiced  alone  in  Washington  county 
for  three  years,  and  then  removed  to 
AAdlkinsburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
has  since  been  in  active  and  successful 
practice.  He  belongs  to  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Allegheny 
County  and  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Medical  Societies,  and  to  the  Wilkins- 
burg  Medical  Club.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican. 

Dr.  P>lachly  was  married.  May  19, 
1871,  to  Anna  Rachel  Sherrard,  of 
I’rosperity,  Pennsylvania,  and  they  are 
the  parents  of  three  children : Stephen 
T.indley,  John  vSherrard,  and  Mary  Ful- 
ton. 


WILLIAMSON,  Jesse,  1853- 

Class  of  1873. 

Dr.  Jesse  Williamson,  general  med- 
ical practitioner  at  AAhlmington,  Dela- 
ware, was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
svlvania,  .A])ril  26,  1853,  and  is  of 
Scotch  descent.  His  parents  were 


Jesse  and  Mary  (Anderson)  William- 
son. 

His  preliminary  educational  training 
was  received  at  Burlington  College, 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  and  at  the 
Episcopal  Academy  in  Philadelphia. 
He  completed  the  work  of  the  fresh- 
man year  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  then  entered  upon  prep- 
aration for  the  practice  of  medicine  as 
a student  in  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
in  which  he  was  graduated  on  the  12th 
of  March,  1873. 

Establishing  his  office  in  Philadel- 
phia, Dr.  Williamson  practiced  in  his 
native  city  for  nine  years,  and  after- 
wards in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 
for  sixteen  years,  subsequent  to  which 
time  he  has  been  an  active  representa- 
tive of  the  medical  fraternity  of  AA'^il- 
mington,  Delaware.  His  hospital 
service  has  been  of  a varied  character. 
He  was  Resident  Physician  to  the 
Episcopal  Hospital  of  Philadelphia 
from  April,  1873,  until  1874;  was  Sur- 
geon to  Howard  Hospital  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  Surgeon  to  St.  Eran- 
cis  Hospital  at  Colorado  Springs,  Col- 
orado, in  1895.  In  1899  he  became 
Surgeon  to  the  Delaware  Hospital,  and 
was  formerly  Consulting  Surgeon  for 
the  Denver,  Texas  & Gulf  Railroad, 
while  residing  at  Colorado  Springs.  He 
is  a fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
of  Philadelphia,  was  a member  of  the 
Pathological  Society  and  the  Phila- 
delphia County  Medical  Society  at 
Philadelphia,  also  the  El  Paso  County 
Medical  Society  of  Colorado,  and  at 
the  present  time  holds  membership  re- 
lations with  the  Delaware  State  Med- 
ical Society,  and  the  Newcastle  County 
(Delaware)  Aledical  Society. 

Dr.  AAfilliamson  was  married,  .April 
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30,  1883,  to  Miss  Sophia  Watmough 
Thayer,  and  their  children  are  Sophia 
M.^atmough,  Mary  Eleanor,  Katharine 
Buckley,  and  Jessie. 


HERSMAN,  Christopher  Columbus, 

185.3- 

Class  of  1896. 

Dr.  Christopher  Columbus  Hersman, 
Ceneral  Practitioner,  Specialist  in 


Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  and  an 
active  factor  in  the  organization  of  the 
South  Side  Hospital,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  Lewis 
county,  ■ Virginia,  March  17,  1853,  a 
son  of  Jacob  Bush  and  Rachel  (Morri- 
son) Hersman,  the  latter  named  being 
a cousin  of  General  I'homas  J.  Jack- 
son,  a gallant  soldier  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army,  better  known  as  “Stonewall” 
Jackson.  Dr.  Hersman  is  a representa- 


tive of  an  old  Virginian  family.  His 
paternal  great-great-grandfather,  a na- 
tive of  Germany,  upon  his  arrival  in 
this  country  located  in  Hardy  county, 
\'irginia,  now  \Wst  Virginia,  and  a 
number  of  his  descendants  have  since 
been  residents  of  the  two  states,  where 
they  have  devoted  their  time  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  His  maternal  an- 
cestors were  of  Scotch  origin,  and  in 
the  early  period  of  colonial  develop- 
ment, the  pioneer  members  of  the  fam- 
ily settled  in  either  North  or  South 
Carolina,  where  their  descendants  are 
prominent  in  political  and  social 
circles,  wielding  considerable  influence 
in  afifairs  of  State. 

Dr.  Hersman  obtained  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  private  and  public  schools 
of  Lewis  county,  Virginia.  He  then 
entered  Weston  Academy,  W eston 
^^'est  Virginia,  later  became  a student 
in  Clark's  College,  Buchanan,  W est 
Virginia,  then  matriculated  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  from  which  in- 
stitution he  was  graduated  with  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  March  4, 
1884,  and  completed  his  professional 
studies  in  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  he  pursued  a special  course  in 
mental  and  nervous  diseases  in  t8q6. 
In  1872,  prior  to  his  entering  Clark’s 
College,  he  accepted  a position  as 
teacher  in  the  district  schools,  con- 
tinuing in  that  capacity  until  i88i, 
teaching  during-  the  winter  months  and 
continuing  his  studies  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  In  1880  he  engaged  in 
the  drug  business  in  Weston,  West 
Virginia,  in  association  with  a partner, 
and  they  conducted  the  same  for  two 
and  a half  years,  when  he  entered  the 
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College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Jjaliimore,  Maryland,  September,  1882. 
During  the  college  term  of  1883-84,  the 
last  year  of  his  connection  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  he 
was  a resident  student  in  the  City  Hos- 
pital of  P>altimore.  In  1884  he  was 
elected  as  one  of  the  Assistant  Superin- 
tendents of  the  West  Virginia  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  which  position  he  re- 
tained for  three  and  a half  years.  He 
then  began  the  general  practice  of 
medicine  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  has  since  remained. 

In  1887,  Dr.  Hersman  was  elected 
to  fill  the  position  of  Lecturer  on  Men- 
tal and  Nervous  Diseases  in  the  Med- 
ical Department  of  Western  Univer- 
sity, Avhich  connection  he  severed  in 
1900,  and  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine 
in  the  same  institution.  In  March, 
1890,  he  was  elected  to  a position  on 
the  staff  of  the  Insane  Department  of 
St.  Francis  Hospital,  which  he  still 
continues  to  hold,  and  from  1898  to 
1902  he  served  in  the  capacity  of  presi- 
dent of  the  staff.  In  1890  he  was  one 
of  a number  instrumental  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  South  Side  Hospital, 
of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  being 
chairman  of  the  arrangement  commit- 
tee, and  presiding  officer  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  institution.  He  is  a member 
of  the  present  board  of  directors  of  the 
South  Side  Hospital,  to  which  position 
he  was  elected  for  a term  of  five  years, 
and  is  also  the  secretary  of  the  same, 
filling  that  position  for  a third  term. 
Dr.  Hersman  lectures  on  materia  med- 
ica  and  therapeutics  in  the  South  Side 
Hospital,  and  St.  Francis  Hospital 
Training  Schools  for  Nurses. 

Ills  membership  with  societies  bear- 


ing upon  his  profession  is  extensive. 
He  belongs  to  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  South  Side  Medical 
Society,  of  Pittsburg,  the  Allegheny 
County  Medical  Society,  the  West 
Virginia  Medical  Society  (honorary), 
the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society, 
and  the  American  Medical  Temperance 
Association.  He  also  holds  member- 
ship in  the  Pittsburg  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence and  Arts,  the  South  Pittsburg 
Scientific  Society,  the  Southern  So- 
ciety of  Pittsburg,  and  the  Masonic 
Country  Club.  Fraternally  he  is  a 
Mascm,  and  a past  master  of  his  lodge. 
His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the 
Republican  party  in  local  affairs,  but  in 
National  politics  he  is  independent. 

On  August  II,  1885,  Dr.  Hersman 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Abba 
Clifton,  of  Weston,  West  Virginia,  the 
daughter  of  a prominent  New  England 
family.  They  are  the  parents  of  one 
daughter,  Ella  Clifton  Hersman. 


LAMBKING,  William,  1853- 

Class  of  1881. 

Among  the  many  members  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Dr.  William  Lamb- 
king,  son  of  Jacob  and  Nettie  Lamb- 
king,  whose  birth  occurred  in  that  city 
on  August  19,  1853. 

His  preliminary  educational  training 
was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of 
Philadelphia,  and  in  1873  he  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Central  High  School 
in  the  same  city.  He  then  went  abroad 
and  for  three  years  supplemented  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  by  continuing 
his  studies  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 
Upon  his  return  to  his  native  city  he 
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began  to  read  medicine  under  the  pre- 
ceptorship  of  Dr.  James  Van  Bnskirk, 
of  Philadelphia,  a sketch  of  whom  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  this  work,  and  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  hy  Jefiferson  Medical 
College  in  i88i.  He  was  appointed  In- 
terne for  Jefferson  Hospital,  and  after 
serving  in  that  capacity  for  one  year 
he  filled  a similar  position  for  a like 


period  of  time  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 
He  then  established  an  office  for  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession,  de- 
voting his  time  especially  to  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  lungs.  Since  attaining 
his  majority  he  has  been  a strong  ad- 
herent of  the  principles  of  Repnhlican- 
ism,  served  his  party  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  in  1897  was  a candidate  for 
membership  in  the  common  council. 

In  1881  Dr.  Lamhking  was  united 


in  marriage  to  Mary  Jane  Cunningham, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Their 
children  are  W'alter  Irvin  and  \dolante 
Frances  Lamhking. 


ARNEY,  George  Franklin,  1853- 

Class  of  1878. 

Dr.  George  Franklin  Arney,  of  Al- 
toona, Pennsylvania,  is  of  German  and 
French  lineage.  His  great-grand- 
father came  from  the  Alsace-Lorraine 
province  to  America,  and  settled  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  his  descendants 
have  since  been  connected  with  agri- 
cultural interests,  save  where  some 
representative  of  the  name  has  aban- 
doned the  tilling  of  the  soil  for  another 
vocation,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Arney. 
The  latter’s  parents  were  Jacob  and 
Rachel  (Meyer)  Arney.  The  mother 
was  also  of  German  descent,  although 
in  pioneer  times  the  Meyer  family  was 
founded  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  early  education  of  Dr.  Arney 
was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of 
Center  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
born  there,  March  ii,  1853,  and  su])ple- 
mented  his  early  educational  privileges 
by  study  in  the  Normal  school  of  the 
county.  He  is  a graduate  of  Jeft'erson 
Medical  College  of  the  class  of  1878, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  first  year 
of  his  graduation,  spent  in  Indiana 
county,  Pennsylvania,  he  has  practiced 
continuously  in  Altoona.  He  has  for 
nine  years  been  a member  of  the  stafif 
of  the  Altoona  Hospital,  and  he  be- 
longs to  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation, the  P>lair  County  Medical  So- 
ciety, the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical 
Society,  and  the  Altoona  Academy  of 
iMedicine.  In  his  political  views  he  is 
a Democrat. 
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Dr.  Arney  was  married,  in  i88i,  to 
Lucy  , Boggs,  of  Center  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  they  have  one  child, 
Ralph  Thompson  Arney. 


GIESY,  Andrew  Jackson,  1853- 

Class  of  1882. 

iKndrew  Jackson  Giesy,  Physician 
and  Surgeon,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  now 
occupying  the  chair  of  Clinical  Gyne- 


cology in  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Lhiivcrsity  of  (Oregon,  was  born  in 
Steilacoom,  Washington,  October  19, 
1853.  He  is  a son  of  Christian  and 
hhnma  (Wagner)  Geisy,  and  is  of 
Swiss  descent. 

Dr.  Geisy  began  his  education  in  dis- 
trict schools,  and  also  studied  under  a 
private  instructor,  Christian  Mh:>lf. 
His  early  training  for  his  chosen  pro- 
fession was  received  in  the  Medical 


Department  of  Willamette  University, 
at  Salem,  Oregon,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated with  the  class  of  1876.  He  spent 
the  year  1881-2  in  post-graduate  work 
in  Jefferson  kfedical  College,  and  has 
also  pursued  post-graduate  studies  in 
Berlin  ami  Vienna,  profiting  by  the  in- 
struction of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  medical  profession  of 
Europe.  He  entered  upon  active  prac- 
tice in  1876,  at  Aurora,  Oregon,  where 
he  remained  until  1881,  and  after  his 
retui'n  from  Jefferson  Medical  College 
he  located  in  Salem,  Oregon,  where  he 
practicei.1  until  1885,  since  which  time 
he  has  made  his  home  in  Portland,  ( )re- 
gon.  From  October,  1883.  until  Oc- 
tober, 1885,  he  was  Assistant  Physi- 
cian to  the  Orison  State-  Insane  Asy- 
lum. He  is  1i'j^’H.iJd.9*|^/the  staff  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  ffospftal'  at  Port- 
land, and  has  bcemeonficcted  with  the 
faculty  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Oregon  since  its  or- 
ganization in  1886,  now  holding  the 
chair  of  Clinical  Gynecology.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  City  (now 
County)  Aledical  Society,  and  also  of 
the  State  Medical  Society  of  Oregon, 
and  is  one  of  the  leading  representa- 
tives of  the  medical  fraternity  in  his 
adopted  state. 

Dr.  Giesy  has  attained  the  thirty- 
second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite  in 
Afasonry,  and  in  his  political  affilia- 
tions is  a Republican.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  t886  to  Miss  Ida  H.  Church, 
and  they  have  one  son,  Paul  C.  Giesy. 


WHEAT,  Lewis  Emerson,  1854- 

Class  of  1888. 

Dr.  Lewis  Emerson  Wheat,  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  born  in  Orange  county. 
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New  York,  November  15,  1854,  a son 
of  Alexander  Wilson  and  Sarah  Eliza- 
beth (Jillett)  Wheat.  His  district 
school  education  acquired  in  Orange 
county,  New  York,  was  supplemented 
by  a high  school  course  in  Burdette, 
that  state,  but  between  the  ages  of 
eight  to  fourteen  years  he  was  obliged 
to  largely  abandon  all  study  because 
of  ill  health.  He  spent  four  years  as 


a high  school  student  and  after  read- 
ing medicine  four  years  under  Dr. 
John  A.  Northrup,  of  Burdett,  went  to 
Canada,  and  entered  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, in  1876.  Two  years  later  he  was 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Veter- 
inary Surgeon,  and  afterward  practiced 
his  profession  in  Scranton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, until  1886,  when  he  matriculated 
in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  was 


graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  in  1888. 

Dr.  Wheat  immediately  afterward 
went  abroad,  spending  one  year  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  1889  be  began  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  still  remains.  In  1889 
he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Professor 
C.  E.  de  M.  Sojous,  continuing  for  two 
years  and  two  years  succeeding  in  the 
same  department  for  I.  Solis  Cohen  at 
the  Jefferson  Hospital.  He  was  also 
assistant  to  Professor  Lawrence  Turn- 
bull  for  two  years  at  tbe  Jefferson  Hos- 
pital, and  was  Demonstrator  of  Anat- 
omy for  Professor  William  S.  Forbes 
for  three  years.  His  practice  is  now 
of  a general  character,  and  has  gained 
profitable  proportions. 

Dr.  Wheat  gives  his  political  support 
to  the  Republican  party.  He  married 
Hessie  Cordelia  Beacb,  of  South  Ster- 
ling, Pennsylvania,  on  the  19th  of 
March,  1879. 


KIRKPATRICK,  Andrew  Beecher, 

1854- 

Class  of  1884. 

Dr.  Andrew  Beecher  Kirkpatrick 
was  born  in  Bruce  township,  LaSalle 
county,  Illinois,  February  9,  1854.  The 
Kirkpatrick  family  is  of  Scotch  origin, 
and  was  established  in  America  by  tbc 
great-grandfather  of  Dr.  Kirkpatrick, 
who  sailed  from  Scotland  to  the  new 
world  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Cham- 
paign county,  Ohio,  where  he  engaged 
in  farming,  becoming  an  extensive 
landowner  of  that  state.  Upon  the  old 
family  homestead  there,  Andrew  Kirk- 
patrick, the  grandfather,  was  born  and 
reared.  He  put  aside  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  later  life,  however,  and  en- 
gaged successfully  in  the  manufacture 
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of  stoneware.  At  the  time  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary war  the  great-grandfather 
espoused  tlie  cause  of  the  colonists, 
and  fought  for  the  independence  of 
the  nation.  Murry  Kirkpatrick,  the 
father  of  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  was  born  in 
Ohio,  and  in  1834  removed  to  Illinois, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  fireproof  materials  and  fire  clays, 
making  his  home  in  Bruce  township. 


LaSalle  county.  He  married  Diantha 
Baldwin,  a daughter  of  Daniel  Bald- 
win. who  was  horn  in  Connecticut, 
and  was  a minister  of  the  Baptist 
cluirch. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick  s])cnt  the  days  of 
his  boyhood  and  youth  in  his  parent's 
home  in  the  county  of  his  nativity, 
and  after  mastering  the  elementary 
branches  of  learning  in  the  jnihlic 
schools  of  LaSalle  county,  Illinois,  he 


attended  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University  at  Bloomington,  in  which, 
he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1878.  ^Vishing•  to  become  a member 
of  the  medical  fraternity,  he  read  medi- 
cine under  the  direction  of  his  brother. 
Dr.  Murry  Baldwin  Kirkpatrick,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
gaged in  teaching  school  in  LaSalle 
and  Grundy  counties,  Illinois,  in  1879. 
In  1882  he  became  a student  in  Jefifer- 
son  Medical  College,  and  was  gradu- 
ated with  the  Doctor  of  Medicine  de- 
gree in  1884. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick  successfully  passed 
an  examination  before  the  State  Phar- 
macy Board  of  New  Jersey  in  the  same 
year.  On  the  3rd  of  October,  1882,  he 
had  begun  work  in  the  dispensary  and 
laboratory  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
Mission,  with  which  he  was  connected 
for  about  eight  years.  From  the  time  of 
his  graduation  until  1888  he  practiced 
for  about  three  months  during  the 
summer  seasons  at  Cape  May  Point, 
New  Jersey,  paying  special  attention 
to  gynecology  and  to  the  treatment  of 
the  diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat. 
He  was  at  one  time  Clinical  Assistant 
of  the  Diseases  of  the  Ear  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  for  two  years.  He 
is  at  present  Chief  of  the  Clinic.  In- 
structor in  Laryngology,  also  .Assist- 
ant Attending  Surgeon  at  the  College, 
and  Chief  of  the  Out-Patient  li)epart- 
ment  of  the  Jeft'erson  Medical  College 
Hospital.  He  has  prepared  a number 
of  valuable  papers  and  addresses  which 
have  been  published  or  read  before 
leading  medical  societies.  One  of 
these  was  entitled  Gunshot  Ahinud 
with  the  Use  of  Electric  Probe,”  read 
before  the  Philadeli)hia  County  Medi- 
cal .Society.  His  bibliography  includes 
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"An  Instrument  for  Applying  Medica- 
ments to  the  Urethral,  Uterine  and 
Rectal  Canals,”  as  advanced  by  him  in 
1891  and  read  before  the  American 
MedicalAssociation  of  1893;  “The  Med- 
ical Treatment  of  .\ppendicitis,  with 
the  Report  of  Five  Cases  Recovered”; 
“Transactions  of  the  Philadelphia 
County  INledical  Society  of  1891”;  and 
“The  Use  of  Paraffine  Injection  for 
Nasal  Ueformity,”  with  exhibition  of 
live  patients,  read  before  the  Philadel- 
phia  County  Medical  Society;  and 
other  papers  of  deep  interest  to  the 
profession. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick  is  a member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the 
Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society, 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  So- 
ciety and  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
Club.  Fraternally  he  is  a Mason.  He 
was  married  to  iMary  Louise  Knight 
of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Septem- 
ber 20,  1888,  and  they  have  one  child, 
Andrew  Harold  Kirkpatrick. 


BOWER,  Charles  Hamrick,  1854- 

Class  of  1885. 

Dr.  Charles  Hamrick  Bower,  a rep- 
resentative of  the  medical  fraternity  of 
Council  Bluf¥s,  Iowa,  was  born  in  the 
Kensington  district  of  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania,  June  23,  1854,  a son  of 
Joshua  and  Sarah  (Dwier)  Bower. 

On  the  paternal  side.  Dr.  Bower 
traces  his  ancestry  to  Samuel  Bower, 
who  married  a daughter  of  Peter 
White,  in  England,  in  1726,  and  of  the 
eight  childreir  born  to  them  the  follow- 
ing named  came  to  America:  Samuel, 
William  and  Joseph.  William  was  un- 
married, and  served  as  Colonel  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  Joseph  Rower,  the 


ancestor  of  Dr.  Bower,  was  born  in 
July,  1753,  was  married  to  Christiana 
Headley,  and  died  in  1799,  leaving 
Joshua,  who  married  Eliza  Collard. 
Samuel  and  Jose])h  Bower  were  among 
the  first  ship  builders  of  Philadel])hia. 
Joseph  Lee  married  Mary  Eranklin, 
sister  or  daughter  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, and  they  both  died  of  yellow  fever 
in  the  year  1793.  They  were  the  par- 


ents of  eight  children:  Joseph,  Eliza- 
beth, who  married  John  Collard,  a rel- 
ative of  the  English  poet,  and  their 
daughter  Eliza  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Joshua  Bower,  grandfather  of  Dr. 
Bower,  in  1815;  Benjamin,  Mary, 
Saraii,  George,  James,  and  b'ranklin. 
On  the  maternal  side.  Dr.  Bower  is 
descended  from  Daniel  Dwier,  who 
was  born  in  Ireland  about  1795,  came 
to  this  country  when  about  six  years 
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of  age,  and  liere  he  married  Mary 
Campbell,  a Scotch  girl,  and  in  early 
life  he  settled  in  the  old  district  of 
Kensington,  where  he  became  one  of 
its  most  prominent  and  enterprising- 
citizens.  He  had  the  distinction  of 
having  four  granddaughters  who  were 
prominent  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Girls’  Normal  School  of  Philadel- 
phia, namely : Mrs.  Eliza  Bower  Saul, 
Mrs.  Mary  Dickes  Geisler,  Mary  Sow- 
den  and  Mary  Dwier. 

As  a student  of  the  public  schools 
of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Bower  became 
familiar  with  the  branches  of  learning 
which  form  the  basis  of  all  education. 
He  entered  Jefferson  Medical  College 
in  1882,  and  won  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  iMedicine  in  1885,  but  his  first 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  medicine 
was  gained  in  the  office  of  Dr.  W.  W. 
blubbard,  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  he  had  gained  consid- 
erable practical  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  having  filled  the  position 
of  telegraph  operator  in  Philadelphia 
from  1876  until  the  time  of  his  matricu- 
lation in  Jefferson  College.  He  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia successfully  until  1889,  when,  on 
account  of  the  ill  health  of  his  wife, 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  Profes- 
sor J.  M.  DaCosta,  who  ordered  a 
change  of  climate,  he  went  west  and 
settled  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  where 
he  has  since  continued  his  professional 
duties  On  October  26,  1886,  during 
his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  he  was 
appointed  Police  Surgeon  under  Mayor 
Whlliam  B.  Smith.  He  is  now  a mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  Mercy  Hospital  of 
Council  Bluffs,  one  of  the  largest  hos- 
pitals west  of  Chicago,  He  is  exam- 
iner for  the  Fidelity  Afutual  Insurance 


Company  of  Philadelphia,  the  Pruden- 
tial Insurance  Company  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Phoenix  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut. He  is  a member  of  the  Potta- 
wattamie County  IMedical  Society,  and 
the  IMissouri  A'alley  Medical  Society. 

On  November  5,  1880,  Dr.  Bower 
married  Elmaretta  Barton,  daughter  of 
Richard  Pittinger  and  Lydia  (Bu- 
chanan) Barton,  of  Perth  Amboy,  New 
Jersey.  Her  ancestors  settled  in  New 
jerse}"  during  colonial  times.  On  the 
paternal  side  she  is  related  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Simpson,  of  which  General  Grant 
was  also  a descendant,  and  on  the 
maternal  side  is  related  to  ex-Presi- 
dent  Buchanan.  They  reside  at  No. 
555  Broadway,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


CARR,  Lloyd  Logan,  1854- 

Class  of  1876. 

Lloyd  Logan  Carr,  Physician,  was 
born  at  Fairmont,  Virginia  (now  West 
Virginia),  Ajiril  26,  1854,  a son  of 
Hugh  Holmes  and  Lydia  Elizabeth 
(Pitcher)  Carr.  His  father  was  a drug- 
gist, and  he  had  three  uncles  who  were 
physicians,  as  well  as  several  cousins 
in  the  profession.  He  is  a descendant 
of  old  Virginia  stock  in  several  lines. 
His  paternal  grandmother  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  famous  Longacre  family,  and 
his  grandfather,  Jonathan  J.  Pitcher, 
came  from  Rhode  Island  to  Virginia 
in  1809,  where  he  married  and  settled 
in  Fairmont. 

Dr.  Carr  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town,  and  took  a 
medical  course  in  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  in  1874  and  1875.  He  then 
entered  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
and  ivas  graduated  from  there  in  1876. 
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He  began  ])ractice  in  Fairmont,  wliere 
he  remained  until  1890.  He  is  a regis- 
tered druggist,  and  under  the  firm 
name  of  Logan  Carr  & Company  he 
conducted  a drug  store  during  this 
time.  In  1890  he  took  post-graduate 
work,  chiefly  in  gynecology,  in  the 
New  York  Polyclinic  Hospital,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  practiced  in 
New  York.  He  has  a general 


practice,  and  has  been  examiner  for 
several  insurance  companies.  In  Fair- 
mont he  was  examiner  for  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Compan}',  and 
he  is  now  examiner  for  the  ]\Iet- 
ropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
New  York.  From  1892  to  1900  he  was 
connected  with  the  Out-door  Patient 
Department  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  and 
for  several  years  he  was  connected 
with  the  DeMilt  Dispensary.  He  was' 


formerly  a member  of  the  examining 
hoard  for  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
the  Foresters.  He  is  a member  of  the 
New  York  State  Medical  and  of  the 
New  York  County  Medical  Associa- 
tions. He  belongs  to  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  being  a past 
assistant  surgeon  general,  on  the  staff 
of  the  past  commander.  Lieutenant 
General  L'nderwood,  commanding  Pa- 
triarchs Militant  of  the  United  States. 
He  also  belonged  to  the  Masonic  order, 
being  a member  of  the  Royal  Arch. 

December  25,  1879,  he  married 

Maria  C.  McCoy,  daughter  of  Hon. 
John  W.  and  Delia  Evans  McCoy, 
both  of  whom  are  deceased.  Mrs. 
Carr  died  in  1884,  leaving  a son,  Hugh 
Holmes  Carr.  He  was  a graduate, 
class  of  1904,  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Cornell  University,  New 
York,  and  received  the  appointment  of 
Interne  in  Bellevue  Hospital. 

On  December  21,  1897,  Dr.  Lloyd 
Logan  Carr  married  his  present  wife, 
Linda  Lozier  Carr,  of  Flathush, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  daughter  of  Cor- 
nelius J.  and  Anna  IMaria  Bergen.  His 
present  address  is  270  West  Forty- 
third  Street,  New  York  City. 

In  1900  he  and  Mrs.  Carr  visited 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  and  England,  while  in  1902 
they  went  to  northern  Europe,  Scot- 
land, Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and 
Holland.  They  have  traveled  at’  honie 
as  well  as  abroad,  having  passed  a 
winter  in  Florida  and  visited  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  Yosemite  Valley  and  the 
Yellowstone  Park.  As  he  is  quite  in- 
terested in  amateur  photography,  he 
has  made  a collection  of  pictures  taken 
while  traveling.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
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in  politics  a I’rohibitionist.  In  West 
Virginia  he  was  a candidate  for  his 
party  to  the  Legislature. 


MARSHALL,  George  William,  1854- 

Class  of  1876. 

George  William  Marshall,  A.  15., 
A.M.,  M.D.,  of  Milford,  Delaware,  was 
born  in  Georgetown,  Delaware,  Aug- 
ust 31,  1854,  and  is  of  Engli.sh  and 
Scotch  descent.  His  parents  were  Dr. 
William  and  Hester  Angelina  (Mc- 
Colley)  Marshall,  the  former  a gradu- 
ate of  Jefferson  Medical  College  with 
the  class  of  1847. 

George  William  Marshall  pursued 
his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Georgetown,  and  afterward 
attended  a classical  school  at  Milford, 
Delaware,  prior  to  entering  Delaware 
College,  in  which  he  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1874,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  being  then  conferred 
upon  him.  He  won  his  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine  on  the  completion  of  a 
course  in  Jefferson  Medical  College  in 
1876,  and  the  following  year  his  alma 
mater  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  Since  1876  he  has 
practiced  continuously  in  Delaware, 
and  in  1889  he  read  a paper  at  the 
Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  State 
Medical  Society  of  Delaware  on  ‘‘A 
Century  of  Surgery.”  He  has  been 
medical  examiner  for  practically  all 
the  insurance  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  Delaware,  and  is  now  surgeon 
for  the  Delaware  Division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  He  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  house  of  delegates  of 
the  American  Medical  As.sociation, 
which  met  at  New  Orleans  in  May. 
1903,  and  was  re-elected  a delegate  to 


the  house  which  was  to  meet  in  con- 
vention at  Atlantic  City  in  1904.  He 
belongs  to  the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  has  been  president  of 
the  State  Medical  Society  of  Delaware, 
while  for  ten  years  he  was  its  secre- 
tary. 

Dr.  Marshall  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  cause  of  education  and  in  all  move- 
ments that  prompt  intellectual  activ- 
ity and  advancement.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Milford,  Delaware ; has  been  a trus- 
tee of  Delaware  College  for  eighteen 
years,  and  for  twelve  years  has  been  a 
trustee  of  the  State  College  for  Colored 
Students.  In  politics  he  has  ever  given 
an  unswerving  support  to  the  Repub- 
lican party,  has  been  recognized  as 
one  of  its  most  prominent  leaders  in 
the  state,  and  for  ten  years  was  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  committee  of 
Kent  county.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  Republican  League  of  Delaware 
for  four  years,  has  twice  been  nomi- 
nated for  Governor  of  the  state,  and 
was  a delegate  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention,  which  met  at  Min- 
neapolis in  1892.  In  November,  1900, 
he  was  elected  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner of  Delaware  and  in  1903  the 
office  of  Bank  Commissioner  was  im- 
posed and  added  to  his  duties  as  In- 
surance Commissioner.  He  has  been 
a member  of  the  town  council,  and  has 
served  as  its  ])rcsident ; for  two  terms 
he  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  the 
Light  and  Water  Commissioners  of 
Milford,  and  rendered  effective  service 
in  establishing  the  light  and  water 
plant  at  that  place.  He  belongs  to  the 
Historical  Society  of  Delaware,  and  to 
the  T’resbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  Marshall  is  equally  prominent 
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and  honored  in  fraternal  circles,  hav- 
ing been  grand  master  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Masons  of  Delaware  for  two 
terms.  His  membership  is  with  Tem- 
ple Lodge,  No.  9,  F.  and  A.  M. ; Delta 
Chapter,  No.  4,  R.  A.  M. ; and  St. 
John’s  Commandery,  No.  i,  K.  T.,  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  For  almost 
two  decades  he  was  connected  with  the 
military  service,  being  captain  in  the 
National  Guard  of  Delaware  for  eight 
years,  a lieutenant-colonel  for  two 
years,  and  colonel  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  the  Delaware  National  Guard 
for  seven  years. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1878,  Dr.  Mar- 
shall was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Louise 
Donnell,  a daughter  of  Andrew  and 
Rose  (Mathewson)  Donnell,  of  New- 
ark, Delaware.  They  have  four  sons : 
Andrew  Donnell,  born  February  10, 
1879;  William  Marshall,  November  26, 
1880;  George  Chester,  October  23, 
1882;  and  Samuel  Mathewson  Donnell 
Marshall,  born  October  2,  1884. 


WALTER,  Harry  Bushey,  1854- 

Class  of  1881. 

Dr.  Harry  Bushey  Walter,  who  since 
1881  has  been  engaged  in  the  active 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  in 
Flarrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  was  born 
July  5,  1854,  in  Greencastle,  that  state, 
where  lived  his  grandfather,  Bernard 
Walter,  who  was  a farmer  of  that  lo- 
cality. The  family  is  of  Welsh  de- 
scent, and  it  is  believed  that  the  Amer- 
ican ancestor  was  a member  of  the 
famil}^  of  Walters  long  prominent  as 
editors  and  proprietors  of  the  “London 
Times.”  Dr.  Walter’s  parents  were 
William  and  Susan  (Bushey)  Walter, 
the  former  an  agriculturist  of  Green- 


castle, Pennsylvania.  The  maternal 
ancestors  were  also  pioneer  settlers  of 
that  locality. 

Dr.  Walter  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  mental  discipline  in  the  public  and 
select  schools  of  Greencastle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  afterward  a student  in 
the  Millersville  State  Normal  School, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  at 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania.  He  was 


graduated  in  Jefferson  Medical  College 
with  the  class  of  1881,  and  has  since 
practiced  continuously  in  Harrisburg. 
He  is  now  serving  on  the  staff  of  the 
Harrisburg  Hospital,  and  is  examiner 
for  several  life  insurance  companies, 
including  the  Metropolitan,  New  York 
Mutual,  and  Pennsylvania  Mutual.  He 
was  Surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, and  President  of  the  United 
States  Board  of  Examining  Surgeons. 
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He  belongs  to  the  Harrisburg  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  of  which  he  was 
formerly  president,  the  Dauphin  Coun- 
ty Medical  Society,  the  Pennsylvania 
Medical  Society  and  the  American 
Medical  Association.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  national  auxiliary  con- 
gressional and  legislative  committee 
of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  is  a man  of  considerable  influence 
in  the  ranks  of  the  medical  fraternity, 
having  built  up  a reputation  as  a thor- 
oughly skillful  and  scientific  medical 
practitioner. 

His  interest  in  educational  affairs  of 
his  city  was  manifest  in  his  efficient 
service  on  the  school  board.  He  has 
also  been  a member  of  the  Harrisburg 
select  council.  His  political  support  is 
given  the  Republican  party.  He  is  a 
Knight  Templar  and  Consistory  Ma- 
son, a past  master  of  Robert  Burns 
Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  and  past  eminent 
commander  of  Pilgrim  Commandery, 
No.  II,  K.  T.  He  also  belongs  to  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
and  the  Knights  of  Pythias  fraternity. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1884,  he 
was  married  to  Sarah  Amelia  Cham- 
berlin, and  they  have  four  children ; 
Harry  Morris,  Alfred  Roscoe,  Ralph 
Summers,  and  Paul  Chamberlin  Wal- 
ter. 


WEBER,  Charles  Zeigler,  1856- 

Class  of  1882. 

Charles  Zeigler  Weber,  a medical 
practitioner  of  Norristown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  born  at  Downingtown, 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  Febru- 
ary 2,  1856,  a son  of  John  Casselberry 
and  Annie  iM.  (Casselberry)  Weber. 

His  first  ancestor  in  America  was 
Christian  Weber,  who  came  from  Ger- 


many in  company  with  about  four  hun- 
dred German  Protestants,  in  1727,  in 
the  ship  “Good  Will,”  and  settled  at 
Towamensin  Township,  Montgomery 
Gounty,  Pennsylvania.  A house  which 
Christian  Weber  built  on  the  tract  of 
land  he  purchased  is  still  standing. 
The  family  lived  on  this  estate  as 
farmers  for  many  generations.  The 
first  Christian  Weber  had  a son  John, 


whose  son  Christian,  the  great-grand- 
father of  Dr.  Charles  Z.  Weber,  was 
a distinguished  man  in  his  generation. 
He  served  in  the  Revolution,  himself 
recruiting  one  hundred  men  at  a har- 
vest home  celebration.  He  was  made 
captain  of  the  company,  which  served 
under  Colonel  Leech.  He  made  a gal- 
lant record  during  the  war,  and  at  its 
close  was  appointed  as  a justice  of  the 
peace.  He  was  also  a county  commis- 
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sioner,  and  his  name  appears  on  the 
Manatawny  bridge,  which  was  erected 
in  1800.  His  son  John,  born  October 
8,  1768,  was  elected  to  the  general  as- 
sembly in  1807,  and  thrice  re-elected, 
serving  as  speaker  of  the  house  during 
the  last  two  sessions.  He  was  a prom- 
inent candidate  for  governor  of  the 
state,  but  he  died  just  prior  to  his 
probable  nomination  while  compara- 
tiyely  a young  man.  He  was  success- 
ful as  a business  man,  being  a large 
land  owner  and  farmer,  and  also  oper- 
ated mills  on  the  Wissahickon  creek 
and  on  the  Perkiomen  at  Collegeville, 
where  he  lived  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  legislature.  His  son,  Christian 
Weber,  who  was  born  at  Collegeville, 
was  a farmer  and  miller,  and  operated 
his  father’s  mills.  John  Casselberry, 
son  of  Christian  and  father  of  Dr. 
Weber,  was  also  an  extensive  land- 
owner  and  farmer,  and  is  now  living 
in  retirement  at  Norristown. 

In  his  early  years  Dr.  Weber  attend- 
ed the  country  schools,  later  being  a 
pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  Norris- 
town and  at  Tremont  Seminary,  Nor- 
ristown, Pennsylvania.  The  first  five 
3'ears  of  his  professional  life  were 
spent  as  a teacher,  and  for  four  years 
of  this  period  he  was  principal  of  the 
Center  Square  school  of  Whitpain 
Township,  and  during  the  last  three 
years  he  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
Joseph  K.  Weaver,  of  Norristown.  In 
this  way  he  was  enabled  to  enter  Jef- 
ferson College  well  advanced  in  prep- 
aration, where  at  the  completion  of 
the  prescribed  course  he  won  the 
Henry  C.  Chapman  prize  essay  in 
Physiology.  He  received  his  degree 
in  1882,  and  the  first  year  of  his  active 
practice  was  in  partnership  with  his 


former  preceptor,  the  aforesaid  Dr. 
Joseph  K.  Weaver.  He  then  began  an 
independent  practice,  which  he  still 
continues. 

In  1881  he  was  Ouiz  Master  on 
Physiology  at  Jefferson  College,  and 
since  he  began  practice  he  has  been  on 
the  visiting  staff  of  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital of  Norristown,  and  a lecturer  in 
the  Training  School  for  Nurses.  For 
eight  >mars  he  held  the  appointment 
of  Prison  Physician.  He  is  a member 
of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical 
Society.  He  was  also  president  of  the 
Montgomery  County  Medical  Society 
during  the  year  1894,  having  previous- 
1}^  served  six  years  as  its  secretary. 
He  has  written  a history  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  Montgomery  county, 
and  has  contributed  various  mono- 
graphs to  the  medical  journals.  In 

politics  he  is  a Republican. 

October  28,  1884,  Dr.  Weber  mar- 
ried Anne  Yerkes  Gilbert,  of  Norris- 
town, a daughter  of  Solomon  Gilbert. 
She  was  a graduate  of  the  Norristown 
High  School,  and  the  Millersville  State 
Normal  School,  and  was  assistant  prin- 
cipal of  the  Norristown  High  School 
for  six  years  before  her  marriage.  Six 
children  have  been  born  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Weber:  Charles  Gilbert,  Jean, 
John  Malcolm,  Emily,  Eleanor,  and 
Aubrey. 


OTT,  Lambert,  1856- 

ClaSB  of  1878. 

Dr.  Lambert  Ott,  a practitioner  of 
medicine  in  Philadelphia,  was  born  in 
Independence,  Missouri,  September  26, 
1856,  of  German  parents,  Christian  and 
Louisa  (Mohr)  Ott.  The  father,  Chris- 
tian, left  his  home  in  Niederlust-stadt, 
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Rhenish  Bavaria,  in  1845,  and,  coming 
to  America,  settled  in  St.  Louis.  In 
1849  removed  to  Independence, 
Missouri,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  furniture.  His 
mother,  Louisa  IMohr,  came  from 
Daun,  Rhenish  Prussia,  in  the  “Eifel,” 
in  1843,  settling  with  her  parents  in 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  subsecjuently 
in  1849  wedded  to  Christian  Ott, 


in  Independence,  Missouri,  where  ten 
children  were  born,  seven  of  whom  are 
living. 

As  a public  school  student  in  Inde- 
pendence, Missouri,  Lambert  Ott  mas- 
tered the  elementary  branches  of  learn- 
ing, and  later  attended  the  Kemper 
Military  Institute  at  Boonville,  Mis- 
souri, where  he  completed  the  required 
course,  graduating  in  1874,  at  which 
time  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 


was  conferred  upon  him.  He  began 
reading  medicine  in  the  office  and 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Craven 
Jackson,  of  Independence,  who  was  his 
preceptor  until  1876.  He  then  came  to 
Philadelphia,  and  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  was  enrolled  as  a student  in  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  where  he 
remained  until  1878. 

Immediately  following  his  gradua- 
tion, Dr.  Ott  was  elected  Interne  of 
the  German  Hospital  of  Philadel])hia 
and  filled  the  position  for  a year.  He 
was  then  chosen  Chief  of  the  Out-Door 
Patient  Department  of  the  same  Hos- 
pital, and  held  that  position  for  several 
years.  He  was  also  associated  with 
Dr.  Marcus  Franklin,  a member  of  the 
surgical  staff'  of  the  German  Hospital. 
Dr.  Franklin  and  Dr.  Ott  were  in  pri- 
vate practice  together,  the  relation  be- 
tween them  being  maintained  until 
1883,  when  the  partnership  was  dis- 
solved, and  Dr.  Ott  began  practice 
alone.  In  1884  Dr.  Ott  was  appointed 
instructor  in  nervous  diseases  and 
electro-therapeutics  in  the  post-grad- 
uate course  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  and  occupied  that  position 
until  the  course  was  abolished.  In 
1887,  on  account  of  his  increasing  pri- 
vate practice,  he  severed  his  hospital 
connections  in  order  to  devote  his  en- 
tire time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of 
a general  medical  practitioner. 

He  has  written  extensively  on  dif- 
ferent medical  subjects,  and  among 
his  many  contributions  to  medical  lit- 
erature may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing; “Fifteen  Years  Observations 
among  Beer  Drinkers,”  “The  Delirium 
of  Convalescence,”  “The  Nocturnal 
Manifestations  of  Diseases  in  Chil- 
dren,” and  many  others  which  have 
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awakened  wide-spread  interest  in  the 
profession.  He  belongs  to  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  Philadel- 
phia County  Medical  Society,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society, 
the  Philadelphia  Obstetrical  Society, 
the  Philadelphia  Pediatric  Society,  the 
Philadelphia  Medico-legal  Society,  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  Club,  and  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Southern  Club 
of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Ott  is  a man  of  strong  mental- 
ity, and  his  research  and  investigations 
have  been  carried  on  along  other  lines 
aside  from  his  profession.  He  has  had 
not  a little  influence  in  promoting  the 
educational  interests  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  has  lectured  before 
the  public  schools  and  the  Girls’  High 
School  upon  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  and  other  subjects.  He  has  been 
a member  of  a sectional  school  board 
for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  has  re- 
cently been  re-elected  for  another  term 
of  three  years.  His  political  allegiance 
is  given  to  the  Republican  party,  and 
in  fraternal  and  social  circles  he  is  well 
known.  He  belongs  to  the  Masonic 
order,  in  which  he  has  attained  the 
thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish 
Rite  and  he  is  also  a member  of  the 
Old  Maennerchor  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Ott  was  married,  February  27, 
1883,  to  Miss  Ida  Leona  Ford,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  George 
W.  Ford,  of  Philadelphia.  They  have 
three  children : George  Warren,  Lam- 
bert, Jr.,  and  Adolene. 


KEVIN,  Robert  Oliver,  1856- 

Class  of  1882. 

Robert  Oliver  Kevin,  Physician  and 
Surgeon,  practicing  in  Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  Ireland, 
of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  June  24, 
1856,  the  youngest  son  of  George 
and  Mary  J.  (MacNeil)  Kevin. 
His  father,  George  Kevin,  born  in 
Ireland,  in  1800,  was  a schoolmas- 
ter in  his  younger  days,  and  died  in 
Belfast,  Ireland,  aged  seventy-four 
years.  His  rvife,  Mary  J.  (MacNeil) 
Kevin,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1810, 


and  died  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  They 
were  the  parents  of  four  sons  and 
three  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  mar- 
ried. Their  sons  are:  Robert  Oliver, 
mentioned  hereinafter;  John  Wesley,  a 
successful  business  man  of  Philadel- 
phia; Charles,  a well  known  physician 
and  surgeon,  a graduate  of  the  Queens 
Lfniversity  of  Belfast,  and  practicing 
in  that  city;  and  Henry  Newton,  a 
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graduate  of  the  Methodist  College  in 
Belfast,  and  a man  of  some  prominence 
in  the  Irish  Methodist  ministry. 

Robert  Oliver  Kevin’s  early  educa- 
tion was  obtained  in  Dr.  Adam  Clark’s 
Memorial  School,  Portrush,  County 
Antrim,  Ireland,  and  in  the  public 
schools  of  Belfast.  In  June,  1874,  he 
came  to  the  United  States  and  settled 
in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  for 
several  years.  He  entered  Jefiferson 
Medical  College  in  1879,  graduated 
from  that  institution  in  1882.  His 
early  studies  were  in  .skin  diseases  a'nd 
general  practice.  For  the  last  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  he  has  mostly  confined 
his  attention  to  genito-urinary  dis- 
eases, his  specialty.  He  commenced 
the  study  of  genito-urinary  diseases 
with  Dr.  Hillary  Christian,  in  the  Out- 
Patient  Department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years  connected  with  the 
Genito-Urinary  Department  in  the  Jef- 
ferson Hospital,  which  is  under  Pro- 
fessor Orville  Horwitz.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medi- 
cal Obstetrical  Society,  and  the  Medi- 
cal Club,  and  is  well  known  by  the 
profession  as  having  had  a wide  field 
of  experience  in  genito-urinary  mala- 
dies. He  has  contributed  several  trans- 
lations from  the  French  in  the  “Medi- 
cal Bulletin,”  also  many  articles  and 
monographs  in  the  “New  York  Medi- 
cal Journal,”  “Medical  Record,”  and 
other  periodicals. 

Robert  Oliver  Kevin  married  Nellie 
Catherine  Krusen,  at  Still  Pond,  Kent 
county,  Maryland,  May  4,  1898.  Their 
children  are:  Robert  Oliver,  Jr.,  Mary, 
and  Catherine  Kevin. 


RODMAN,  William  Louis,  1858- 

Class  of  1879. 

William  Louis  Rodman,  Physician, 
was  born  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1858,  the  son  of  John  and 
Harriet  Virginia  (Russell)  Rodman. 
The  earliest  ancestor  of  the  family  of 
whom  there  is  record  was  John  Rod- 
man,  an  English  Quaker,  who  on  being 
exiled  from  England  settled  in  Barba- 


dos, where  he  became  a wealthy 
planter.  Flis  sons  came  to  New  Eng- 
land during  the  sixteenth  century,  one 
settling  at  New  Haven  and  the  other 
at  New  Bedford.  The  great-grand- 
father of  Dr.  Rodman,  who  was  a 
John  Rodman,  was  a pioneer  in  Henry 
county,  Kentucky,  from  Bucks  county, 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  a farmer  and 
land  ^owner,  and  his  son,  John  Rod- 
man,  was  a colonel  in  the  war  of  i8t2, 
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and  was  captured  at  the  battle  of 
Raisin  river.  He  alsO'  served  in  the 
Kentucky  legislature  as  state  senator. 
John  Rodman,  father  of  Dr,  Rodman, 
was  a prominent  figure  in  the  political 
life  of  Kentucky  and  at  the  bar  where 
he  was  known  as  a great  jury  lawyer. 
He  was  attorney  general  for  the  state 
of  Kentucky  from  1867  to  1873.  He 
died  in  1886. 

Dr.  Rodman  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  and 
took  a four  years’  course  at  the  Ken- 
tucky klilitary  Institute,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
1876.  He  read  medicine  with  Dr. 
James  Rodman,  his  uncle,  and  Dr. 
W.  13.  Rodman,  his  cousin,  at  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky,  and  entered  Jefiferson 
Colleg'e  in  1877.  He  Avas  graduated  in 
1879  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  and  for  a year  was  Interne 
in  the  Jefferson  Hospital.  He  then 
entered  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Army  and  passed  nearly 
five  years  on  the  frontier.  In  1885  he 
located  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where 
he  practiced  medicine  for  thirteen 
years.  In  1898  he  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  is  still  engaged  in 
surgical  practice.  In  1886  he  became 
Demonstrator  of  Surgery  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville,  and  was  Chief 
of  the  Surgical  Clinic  of  Professor 
David  AV.  Yandell  in  the  same  institu- 
tion until  1893.  In  that  year  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Surgery  and  of 
Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Kentucky 
School  of  Medicine,  at  Louisville, 
where  he  remained  until  1898,  when  he 
Avas  called  to  Philadelphia  to  take  a 
similar  position  in  the  Medical-Chi- 
rurgical  College.  In  1890  he  was  made 
Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Sur- 


gery in  the  Woman’s  Medical  College 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  elected 
President  of  the  Surgical  Section  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  at 
its  meeting-  in  Philadelphia  in  1897, 
and  presided  the  next  year  at  the  Den- 
ver meeting.  In  1900  he  delivered  the 
oration  in  surgery  at  the  meeting  of' 
the  Association,  and  in  the  same  year 
Avas  elected  one  of  its  trustees.  In 
1902  he  Avas  elected  President  of  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges, and  presided  at  the  New  Or- 
leans meeting  in  1903.  In  his  presi- 
dential a’ddress  he  advocated  a higher 
standard  in  the  way  of  preliminary 
education  for  all  matriculates  in  col- 
leges members  of  this  Association. 
His  recommendations  Avere  adopted, 
and  after  July  i,  1905,  every  matricu- 
late must  furnish  a diploma  of  a four 
years  high  school,  or  submit  to  an  ex- 
amination in  lieu  thereof  in  all 
branches  taught  in  such  a course.  He 
is  a member  of  the  American  Surgical 
7\ssociation  ; of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  Philadelphia ; of  the  Philadel- 
phia Academy  of  Surgery ; of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society, 
and  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medi- 
cal Society.  He  was  associate  editor 
of  ‘the  “International  Text-book  of 
Surgery,”  and  is  the  author  of  various 
articles  on  the  subject  of  surgery.  In 
June,  1904,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
alma  mater. 

He  married  Bettie  C.  Stewart,  of 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  daughter  of  Dr. 
John  0.  A.  Stewart,  a prominent  phy- 
sician of  that  city,  on  October  31,  1882. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rodman  are  the  parents 
of  three  children,  John  SteAvart,  Har- 
riet Virginia,  and  Mary  Yandell. 
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SLIFER,  Frank  Sebring,  1866- 

Class  of  1888. 

Dr.  Frank  S.  Slifer,  of  Glenside, 
Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania,  a 
son  of  Jolin  J.  and  Sarah  (Goetchius) 
Slifer,  is  a native  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  born  September  20, 
1866.  His  father  and  mother  were  na- 
tives  of  New  York  City,  their  ancestors 
having  come  to  this  country  from  Ger- 


many and  Holland  at  an  early  date, 
and  settled  in  New  York  City  and  its 
vicinity. 

He  obtained  his  preparatory  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  Business  College  at  Phil- 
adelphia. He  pursued  his  studies  for 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery 
at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  grad- 
uating therefrom  in  the  year  1888,  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 


From  the  year  of  his  graduating  until 
1898  he  remained  a resident  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  since  then  to  the  present 
time  (1904)  he  has  resided  at  Glen- 
side. While  a resident  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  addition  to  his  private  prac- 
tice, he  served  for  two  years  as  assist- 
ant under  Dr.  Addenell  Hewson,  at 
Jefferson  Hospital,  was  Visiting  Phy- 
sician for  three  years  at  the  Northern 
Dispensary,  and  for  a similar  period  of 
time  was  Consulting  Surgeon  at  the 
same  institution,  succeeding  Dr.  Ag- 
new.  He  is  an  earnest  student  along 
the  lines  of  his  profession,  and  by 
membership  in  the  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty Medical  Society  he  keeps  in  touch 
with  the  advanced  thoughts  of  the  day. 
He  is  a Republican  in  politics,  but 
takes  no  active  part  outside  of  casting 
his  vote. 

Dr.  Slifer  married  Anna  Heist,  a 
daughter  of  George  D.  Heist,  a well 
known  resident  of  Glenside,  Mont- 
gomery county,  Pennsylvania,  and  two 
daughters  have  been  the  issue  of  this 
marriage,  as  follows : Eleanor  H.  and 
Ruth  L.  Slifer. 


TOD,  Alva  Forman,  1862- 

Class  of  1890. 

Dr.  Alva  F.  Tod,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  is  a lineal  descendant  on 
the  maternal  side  of  John  Forman, 
who  settled  in  Monmouth  county.  New 
Jersey,  from  Wales,  about  the  year 
1690,  and  became  an  extensive  land- 
owner  and  successful  tiller  of  the  soil. 
The  family  were  driven  from  Chestnut 
Neck  by  the  Hessians,  hence  their  set- 
tlement in  New  Jersey.  John  Forman, 
great-great-grandfather  of  Dr.  Tod, 
was  a member  of  the  colonial  congress 
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of  the  stale  of  New  Jersey,  and  seven- 
teen members  of  the  family  par- 
ticipated in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Thomas  Forman,  great-grandfather  of 
Dr.  Tod,  served  in  the  capacity  of 
colonel  under  General  George  Wash- 
ington, and  was  placed  in  charge  of 
headquarters  at  Germantown,  Penn- 
sylvania, while  General  Washington 
went  to  Valley  Forge.  The  parents  of 


Dr.  Tod  were  William  Marshall  and 
Rachel  Jane  (Forman)  Tod,  the 
former  named  having  emigrated  from 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  to  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1848,  and  thereafter 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  followed 
a mechanical  life. 

Alva  F.  Tod  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  October  9,  1862. 
After  a public  school  education  which 
was  acquired  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 


phia, he  became  a student  of  Girard 
College,  and  was  graduated  from  that 
institution  in  1878.  The  following  year 
he  engaged  in  the  drug  business,  which 
he  followed  until  1881,  when  he  en- 
tered the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
macy, and  after  pursuing  the  regular 
course  received  the  degree  of  Graduate 
of  Pharmacy  in  March,  1883.  He  again 
resumed  the  drug  business  for  his  dally 
avocation,  and  in  June,  1886,  pur- 
chased a drug  store  on  Diamond  street, 
Philadelphia.  In  1888  he  entered  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College,  and  after  his 
graduation  in  the  spring  of  1890  he  es- 
tablished the  practice  of  medicine  in 
his  native  city,  in  which  he  still  con- 
tinues. He  was  appointed  on  the  staff 
of  Professor  W.  S.  Forbes,  in  the  Out- 
Door  Patient  Department  and  Surgical 
Clinic  of  Jefferson  Hospital  in  1890, 
and  served  until  1892.  During  the  lat- 
ter year  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Out-Door  Patient  and  Surgical  De- 
partment of  the  Episcopal  Hospital, 
and  from  June,  1894,  to  August,  1897, 
was  Chief  of  the  Out-Door  Patient 
Clinic  (Surgical)  of  the  Union  Mission 
Hospital.  He  holds  membership  in 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  Club,  the 
Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society, 
the  Northwestern  Medical  Association 
and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Tod  is  a member  of  the  present 
school  board  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. His  fraternal  affiliations  are 
with  Philates  Lodge,  No.  527,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  of  which  he  is  past 
master;  Corinthian  Chapter,  No.  250, 
Rojal  Arch  Masons,  of  which  he  is 
past  high  priest ; Corinthian  “Chas- 
seur” Commandery,  No.  53,  Knights 
Templar;  Philadelphia  Consistory,  Lu 
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Lu' Temple,  of  which  he  was  formerly 
high  priest  and  is  now  chief  rabban, 
and  also  of  Lu  Lu  Patrol  and  Philadel- 
phia Lodge  No.  2,  B.  P.  O.  Elks.  Dr. 
Tod  is  unmarried.  His  present  address 
is  2100  N.  Fifth  street,  Philadelphia. 


HENDRICKS,  Augustus  William, 

1869- 

Class  of  1893. 

Dr.  Augustus  W.  Hendricks,  Health 
Officer  for  the  city  of  Allentown,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  a representative  of  its 
medical  fraternity  since  his  graduation, 
is  a son  of  Franklin  Frederick  and 
Hannah  (Leister)  Hendricks,  and  his 
birth  occurred  in  Souderton,  Mont- 
gomery county,  Pennsylvania,  January 
7,  1869.  He  traces  his  ancestry  on  the 
paterial  side  to  old  colonial  stock,  the 
pioneer  of  the  family  having  settled  in 
Montgomery  county,  where  the  vari- 
ous members  have  resided  for  many 
generations,  and  been  extensive  land 
owners  and  tillers  of  the  soil.  During 
the  progress  of  the  Civil  war,  Franklin 
F.  Hendricks  (father)  was  a large 
manufacturer  of  powder  in  Sumney- 
town,  Pennsylvania. 

Augustus  W.  Hendricks  was  a stu- 
dent in  the  district  schools  of  Perkio- 
men  township,  Montgomery  county'; 
Pierce’s  Business  College  in  Philadel- 
phia, from  Avhich  he  was  graduated  in 
1887;  and  theWest  Chester  State  Nor- 
mal School,  which  he  attended  for  one 
term.  The  medical  profession  being 
most  agreeable  to  his  tastes  and  in- 
clinations, he  entered  the  office  of  Dr. 
Vincent  Z.  Keelor,  of  Harleysville, 
Pennsylvania,  remaining  three  years, 
and  he  completed  the  regular  course  in 
Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1893.  Tn 


addiiion  to  his  extensive  private  prac- 
tice, which  he  established  immediately 
after  his  graduation,  he  is  serving  his 
third  term  as  health  officer  of  Allen- 
town, and  a member  of  the  school 
board.  He  was  formerly  a member  of 
the  common  council  of  the  city  of  Al- 
lentown. Dr.  Hendricks  is  prominent- 
ly identified  with  the  Lehigh  County 
Medical  Society,  of  which  he  is  secre- 
tar}9  the  Lehigh  Valley  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Medical  Society.  He  is  a firm  advo- 
cate of  the  principles  of  Republicanism. 

On  March  15,  1894,  Dr.  Hend- 
ricks married  Alice  Weisel  Bean,  of 
Schwenkville,  Pennsylvania.  The  fol- 
lowing named  children  were  born  of 
this  marriage : Dorothy  Augusta,  Fva 
Pauline  and  Wilmer  De  Forrest,  who 
died  in  1903. 


McLERNON,  John,  — 

Class  of  1892. 

Dr.  John  McLernon,  a resident  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
w^as  born  in  IMagherafelt,  county  Der- 
ry, Ireland,  a son  of  John  and  Mary 
(Smith)  McLernon,  and  a descendant 
on  the  maternal  side  of  the  family  of 
Viscount  Lord  Nelson,  the  idol  of  the 
British  navy  and  the  hero  of  Trafalgar. 
The  early  educational  advantages  en- 
joyed by  Dr.  John  IMcLernon  were  ob- 
tained in  the  national  school,  after 
which  he  was  under  the  preceptorship 
of  Adam  Brown,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  teacher 
of  languages,  etc.,  and  subsequently  he 
was  enrolled  as  a student  in  the  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  giaduating  there- 
from in  1892  with  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine.  From  1892  to  1893 
he  served  as  .Assistant  in  the  Jefferson 
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Medical  Dispensary,  and  from  that 
date  to  the  present  time  (1904)  has 
put  to  a practical  test  in  a general 
practice  the  theoretical  knowledge  he 
obtained  in  his  collegiate  course.  His 
political  affiliations  are  Avith  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  his  fraternal  rela- 
tions arc  with  Melita  Lodge,  No.  295, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  Dr.  Mc- 
Lernon  is  unmarried.  Lie  resides  at 


2636  Federal  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


BOWER,  Collier  Levis,  1863- 

Class  of  1885. 

Dr.  Collier  Levis  Bower,  Consulting 
Physician  to  th.e  Villa  Nova  College, 
and  a general  medical  practitioner  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  was  horn 
in  that  city  January  25,  1863.  His  par- 
ents were  Henry  A.  and  Eliza  J. 


(Bryer)  Bower.  The  ancestors  have 
been  conspicuous  in  the  history  of 
Pennsylvania  for  more  than  a century. 
His  grandfather.  General  Jacob  Bower, 
of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  was  an  of- 
ficer in  the  Continental  army  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  was  also  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  He 
was  likewise  a great-grandson  of  Col- 
onel Joseph  Wood,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  won  his  title  in  active  service  as 
a defender  of  American  rights  and  lib- 
erties in  the  war  with  England. 

Dr.  Bower  in  his  boyhood  days  was 
a student  in  the  public  schools  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  subsequently  attended 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  that  city, 
in  which  he  completed  the  regular 
course,  and  was  graduated  in  1882,  the 
degree  of  Graduated  Pharmacist  be- 
ing conferred  upon  him.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding autumn  he  entered  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  of  which  he  is  an 
alumnus  of  1885.  His  early  practical 
experience  in  the  profession  came  to 
him  through  an  interneship  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  covering  two 
and  a half  years.  In  1887  he  entered 
upon  the  active  practice  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  still  continues.  He  was 
for  several  years  assistant  to  R.  J. 
Levis  Jefferson,  and  also  his  assistant 
in  his  private  practice.  He  was  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Poly- 
clinic for  about  twelve  years,  and  is 
now  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Villa 
Nova  College. 

Dr.  Bower  has  written  various  arti- 
cles for  medical  journals  on  surgery, 
having  made  surgery  a specialty  in  his 
practice.  He  is  a member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  the  Phila- 
delphia County  Medical  Society,  of 
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which  he  has  been  treasurer  for  the 
past  twelve  years,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Medical  Society,  and  he  is  Afed- 
ical  Director  of  the  Grand  Fraternity. 
Flis  political  support  is  given  to  the 
Republican  party. 

Dr.  Bower  was  married,  March  5, 
1895,  to  Marian  R.  Gardiner,  of  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


ASFITON,  Thomas  George,  18,66- 

Class  uf  1888. 

Dr.  Thomas  G.  Ashton,  Visiting 
Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the 
Philadelphia  Polyclinic  Hospital,  and 
also  extensively  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  clinical  medicine  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  was  born 
in  the  city  in  which  he  now  resides 
April  6,  1866,  a son  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Keen  and  Caroline  M.  (Smiley)  Ash- 
ton. The  family  have  resided  in  Phil- 
adelphia since  the  advent  of  the  pion- 
eer apcestor  of  the  family,  Jonathan 
Assheton  (the  former  spelling  of  the 
familv  name),  who  came  from  Ashton- 
under-Line,  England,  about  1682;  he 
served  as  clerk  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  America.  William  Asheton 
(great-great-grandfather)  served  in 
the  Continental  army  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary war;  George  Asheton  (great- 
grandfather) was  a ship  builder  by 
occupation,  and  served  as  an  officer  in 
tbe  Continental  army;  William  East- 
erly Ashton  (grandfather)  was  an  emi- 
nent Baptist  clergyman ; and  Samuel 
Keen  Ashton  (father)  was  a skillful 
and  prominent  member  of  the  medical 
profession  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  G.  Ashton  acquired  his 
preparatory  education  in  the  Episcopal 


Academy  of  Philadelphia  and  German- 
town Academy,  and  after  completing 
his  course  there  began  the  study  of 
medicine  with  his  father,  subsequent- 
ly matriculating  at  the  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College,  from  which  institution  he 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine  in  1888.  The  following 
eighteen  months  he  supplemented  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  by  serving  in 


the  capacity  of  interne  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Elospital,  and  then  established 
an  office  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  has 
since  acquired  an  extensive  practice. 
He  has  served  as  Demonstrator  of 
Clinical  Medicine,  Chief  of  Medical 
Clinic,  and  Assistant  Physician  to  the 
Jefferson  Elospital,  which  appoint- 
ments covered  a period  of  twelve  con- 
secutive years ; he  was  also  elected  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Medicine  in  Jeffer- 
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son  jNIedical  College  but  declined  to 
serve  in  that  capacity.  He  was  form- 
erly Visiting  Physician  to  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  and  at  the  present  time 
(1903)  is  filling  a similar  position  in 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  and  was 
recently  elected  Professor  of  Clini- 
cal Medicine  in  the  Philadelphia  Poly- 
clinic Hospital.  Dr.  Ashton  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  Philadelphia  County  Medical 
Society,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  the  Pathological,  Pediatric 
and  Neurologic  Societies  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  a Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  Philadelphia.  Socially 
he  is  a meml)er  of  the  University  Club 
and  the  Markham  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  politics  he  has  always  been 
allied  with  the  Republican  party. 

On  November  7,  1900,  Dr.  Ashton 
married  Mary  Lincoln  Henszey,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  They  are 
the  parents  of  one  child,  Anne  Ash- 
ton. 


COLGAN,  James  Francis  Edward, 

1863- 

Class  of  1892. 

Dr.  James  F.  E.  Colgan,  since  1892 
a practicing  physician  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  city  he  was 
born  on  February  5,  1863,  is  a son  of 
James  and  Catherine  (Kieran)  Colgan, 
and  a descendant  of  an  old  and  hon- 
ored Irish  ancestry.  In  1855  James 
Colgan  (father)  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia from  County  Louth,  Ireland,  and 
at  once  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  busi- 
ness, which  he  conducted  successfully 
until  his  retirement  from  active  mer- 
cantile life  in  the  year  1894. 

During  the  early  years  of  his  life. 


Dr.  Colgan  attended  the  private  and 
public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  in 
1881  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  Central 
High  School  of  Philadelphia,  and  he 
subsecjuently  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  the  same  insti- 
tution. He  gained  his  first  business 
experience  by  engaging  in  mercantile 
])ursuits,  in  rvhich  he  continued  until 
1889,  when  he  entered  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College,  graduating  from  that  in- 
stitution in  1892  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  received  the 
appointment  of  externe  for  the  Ortho- 
pedic Department  of  Jefferson  College, 
served  from  1892  to  1893,  and  from 
1893  to  1895  served  in  the  capacity  of 
Chief  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Dispensary  for  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  valuable  monographs  on 
surgery  and  medicine  which  have  been 
published  in  the  leading  medical  jour- 
nals. He  is  a member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia County  Medical  Society,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  Club,  and  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College  Alumni  As- 
sociation. Dr.  Colgan  is  unmarried. 


ROYER,  Benjamin  Franklin,  1870- 

Class  of  1899. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Royer,  M.  D.,  was 
born  in  Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania, 
December  15,  1870,  the  son  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  (MaeSanahan)  Royer.  Jean 
Royer,  the  great-great-grandfather,  was 
born  in  Erance,  a son  of  Marquis  Royer, 
and  came  to  America  about  1775,  settling 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  as  a landowner. 
The  family  have  since  been  known  in 
Lancaster  and  Eranklin  counties  as  land- 
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owners  and  farmers.  On  the  maternal 
side  Dr.  Royer  is  descended  from  an 
early  settler  in  Maryland,  who  came 
from  the  north  of  Ireland. 

His  early  instruction  was  gained  in  the 
public  schools  of  Franklin  county,  and 
he  afterward  attended  the  Northern  Illi- 
nois Normal  School  at  Dixon,  Illinois, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1892. 
He  taught  district  school  in  Pennsyl- 
vania before  attending  the  Normal 
school,  and  taught  in  district  schools  in 
Illinois  after  graduation.  The  years 
1894  and  1895  he  spent  at  Mercerburg 
Academy,  Mercerburg,  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  double  capacity  of  student  and  in- 
structor. He  was  graduated  from  the 
Academy  in  1895,  when  he  entered  Jef- 
ferson College,  finishing  his  course  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1899. 
He  was  interne  in  the  Jefferson  Hospi- 
tal, commencing  his  duties  six  weeks  be- 


fore graduation,  and  serving  for  four- 
teen consecutive  months,  when  he  opened 
private  practice  and  became  Instructor 
in  Obstetrics  in  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege. Later  he  was  appointed  an  Assist- 
ant Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  and  in 
April,  1902,  he  was  elected  Chief  Resi- 
dent Physician  in  Jefferson  Hospital. 
He  resigned  this  position  and  gave  up 
his  private  practice  in  September.  1903, 
to  accept  the  ap])ointment  as  Chief  Resi- 
dent Physician  in  the  Philadelphia  Adu- 
nicipal  Hospital.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Associated  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
the  Charity  Hospital,  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Alcdlcal  Society,  and  the 
American  Aledical  Association.  He  had 
recently,  while  in  England,  the  honor  of 
‘'Fellow  Royal  Institute  of  Public 
Health”  conferred  upon  him.  In  politics 
he  is  a Republican. 
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